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ASA  New  Year  ticks  into  existence  all  over  outdoor  Pennsylvania,  almost 
A all  of  the  wild  creatures  are  asleep  and  hidden.  Those  of  the  forest  are 
usually  silent  while  those  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  celebrating  the  new 
and  remembering  the  old  with  loud  noise  and  joyful  song.  , 

But  here  and  there  from  the  dark,  cold  recesses  of  Penn  s woods,  mid- 
night  may  be  marked  by  a most  thrilling  yet  mystenous  cal  ing.  n ie 
barred  owl,  so  strikingly  portrayed  on  this  month’s  cover  by  Dr  Poole,  is 
the  bird  most  likely  to  hoot  at  the  passing  of  time.  1 heir  vocal  efforts  have 
made  them  familiar  to  many  people,  even  to  some  who  have  never  met  this 
big  bird  in  person.  In  fact  not  a few  humans-over-awed  by  the  mysteries 
of  a moonlit  night-have  mistaken  the  yells  and  screams  of  this  particulai 
owl  for  those  popularly  attributed  to  the  mountain  lion.  And  although  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  anyone  who  has  been  startled  by  the  owls  prolongec 
and  cat-like  screams  that  Pennsylvania  has  no  panthers,  it  is  a fact  thi 
Keystone  State  does  have  a good  many  barred  owls. 

Here  is  a bird  of  prey  that  is  both  interesting  and  useful.  Similar  in  ap 
pearance  to  the  great  horned  owl,  but  much  grayer  and  somewhat  smaller 
the  barred  owl  is  a gentle  denizen  of  our  fields  and  forests.  Gliding  grace  , 
fully  through  woodland  branches  or  sailing  noiselessly  over  countiy  swamp  . 
and  meadows,  these  owls  consume  great  numbers  of  rodents  but  compara 
tively  few  native  birds  and  poultry.  And  contrary  to  the  popular  opinioi 
that  owls  cannot  see  in  daylight,  the  barred  owl  quite  often  hunts  by  a 
and  has  particularly  keen  eyesight.  ; i 

Like  all  other  birds  of  prey,  this  owl  has  many  enemies.  But  next  to  mail 
crows  seem  to  be  the  most  harassing,  even  if  not  the  most  injurious,  of  it 
numerous  foes.  Although  the  black  bandits  probably  never  seriously  woum 
the  owls,  they  do  most  certainly  hurt  their  feelings.  A flock  of  crows  cai 
heap  more  vile  epithets  and  avian  profanity  upon  a barred  owl  s horn  es 
head  than  there  are  lead  pellets  blasted  his  way  by  human  kind.  _ j 

But  despite  it  all,  the  barred  owl  continues  to  be  a fairly  common  sigh 
in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Mistaken  for  panthers,  faced  with  mij 
guided  persecution  although  fully  protected  by  law,  the  hoot  owl  sti 
survives,  still  nests  in  tree  holloivs  or  deserted  nests  of  its  arch  enemies  ani| 
rears  its  two  to  four  young  each  spring.  And  still,  on  a cold,  clear  winter 
night,  it  calls  “who  cooks  for  you”  in  a husky,  resonant  voice  that  hold 
men  spellbound  whenever  they  hear  it. 
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For  Every  New  Year  . . . 


CONSERVATION  COMMANDMENTS 


StUDY  the  land  so  that  each  acre  may  be  used  wisely 
according  to  its  capabilities  and  treated  according  to  its 
needs. 


Guard  well  the  living  soil  that  it  may  continue  to 
nurture  man. 

Clothe  it  lovingly  with  Vegetation, 

Hold  on  to  it  tenaciously, 

Restore  its  fertility  and  organic  content, 

Improve  it  as  a legacy  for  posterity. 

R.EVERE  water— life  blood  of  civilization. 

Retard  it  on  the  surface, 

Trap  it  in  the  soil, 

Guard  its  purity  zealously. 

GhERISH  forests  that  they  may— 

Conserve  water, 

Shelter  wildlife, 

Provide  for  our  needs, 

Restore  our  tranquility. 


R. 


1.ESPECT  all  living  things  as  having 
humble,  in  the  balance  of  nature. 


however 


role, 


ROVIDE  living  museums,  samples  of  primeval  America, 
to  be  managed  by  nature  alone,  so  that  they  may- 

Serve  as  reservoirs  of  wild  species  that  may  be  need 
tomorrow, 

Provide,  control  areas  against  which  man’s 
management  may  be  measured. 

T , 

J_jEARN  to  live  in  harmony  with  nature  in  an 
symphony,  a mutually  beneficial  dependency. 

. . . Mr.  Graham  Net 
Director, 


By  Bill  Walsh 


PANTHERS  are  popular.  You 
probably  don’t  want  one  shedding 
hair  on  your  hearth  rug  as  he  arches 
his  back  against  the  warmth  of  your 
fire.  But  don’t  bet  you  won’t  come 
home  some  evening  and  find  one 
there.  Because  each  year  hundreds  of 
localities  suffer  the  invasion  of  vi- 
cious, night-screaming  panthers  of  as- 
sorted shapes,  colors,  and  sizes.  If 
you  don’t  believe  it,  read  the  papers. 

Fortunately  these  “newspaper” 
panthers  “ain’t  necessarily  so.”  In 
fact,  most  of  the  “beasts”  are  re- 
ported in  thickly  settled  areas  in  the 
east  that  haven’t  held  panthers  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  things  for  almost 
a hundred  years. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
where  the  last  known  panther  was 


killed  in  either  1871  or  1891  (de- 
pending on  which  final  report  you 
believe),  hundreds  of  the  beasts  are 
heard  screaming  in  the  night  by  pan- 
icky citizens  or  indistinctly  seen  in 
the  twilight  by  others  on  the  way 
home  from  local  taverns.  A call  to 
the  local  news  office  puts  a reporter 
on  the  “case”  and  in  no  time  at  all 
an  alarmed  community  reads  a story 
such  as  this  (only  the  names  have 
been  changed  in  this  actual  newspa- 
per account): 

“Citizens  in  the  rural  area  of  Pete’s 
Pond  will  band  together  at  7 a.  m. 
this  Sunday  to  conduct  an  organized 
hunt  for  the  mysterious  beast  that 
has  been  terrorizing  women  and  chil- 
dren in  that  locality.  The  “thing” 
was  first  reported  several  years  ago  in 
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early  fall  and  at  that  time  was  re- 
ported to  be  larger  than  a dog  and 
possessing  glowing,  yellow  eyes. 

“Lately  it  has  stepped  up  its  ma- 
rauding and  its  screaming  in  the 
night  has  been  heard  by  many  rep- 
utable citizens  who  insist  it  is  more 
than  a figment  of  the  imagination. 
Some  report  having  seen  it. 

“Pete  Perkins,  an  experienced 
hunter,  reports  that  he  has  heard  the 
sounds  nightly  for  several  weeks  and 
told  reporters  he  hasn’t  heard  any- 
thing like  it  since  his  early  hunting 
days  in  the  mountain  country.” 

The  foregoing  is  a splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  average  newspaper 
“thing”  story.  The  author  has  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  his  files,  clipped  as 
a hobby  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  doesn’t  mention  the  word  “pan- 
ther” or  “mountain  lion”  but  makes 
subtle  reference  to  the  reader’s  im- 
agination. Believe  me,  readers  don’t 
need  imagination  — they’ve  already 
got  it. 

Here’s  another  Pennsylvania  yarn 
which  is  a bit  bolder  in  naming  the 
culprit— and  here  again,  only  the 
names  in  the  story  are  changed.  This 
appeared  under  the  headline,  “Posse 
Set  For  ‘Cat’  Chase”: 

“More  than  100  area  Daniel 
Boones  will  be  fanned  out  in  a well 
planned  hunt  for  the  mysterious 


“thing”  whose  screeching  and  menace 
have  terrified  residents  in  the  south 
end  of  Jumbo  Twp.,  this  paper 
learned.  The  hunters  will  stalk  the 
wooded  land  roughly  boxed  in  by  the 
meandering  boundaries  of  River  Rd. 
and  Rt.  20  with  Satan’s  Backbone  on 
Moose  Creek  as  the  starting  point. 
The  hunt  is  set  for  Sunday,  Aug.  21. 

“Wednesday  night’s  bush  drive  led 
by  Jumbo  Twp.  Constable  Pete  Saun- 
ders and  Harry  Davis  of  Middleboro 
was  composed  of  20  hunters,  all  crack 
shots,  who  were  sure  the  mysterious 
nocturnal  creature  was  not  a figment 
of  somebody’s  imagination.  Saunders 
thinks  it  may  be  either  a panther  or 
a wildcat.  Davis  suspects  that  it  is  a 
mountain  lion.” 

Another  story,  from  a different 
area,  reads  this  way: 

“That  black  panther  prowling  in 
the  South  East  area  is  in  the  “spot- 
light” again.  (Ed.  Note— Observe  the 
quote  marks  are  around  spotlight  and 
not  around  the  words  black  panther.) 

“This  time  it  was  reportedly  seen 
in  the  Darby  Road  area.  At  least 
three  persons  have  claimed  seeing  the 
beast. 

“Most  recent  reports  come  from 
Mrs.  Andrew  Peterson  who  resides  at 
the  uppermost  section  of  Darby  Road. 
She  said  she  saw  a glimpse  of  the 
panther  about  3 a.  m.  from  the  win- 
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dow  of  her  room. 

“She  described  the  animal  as  about 
two  and  a half  feet  tall,  and  three  or 
four  feet  long.  It  was  feeding  on  table 
scraps  about  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  house. 

“ ‘It  was  too  small  for  a cow  and 
too  big  for  a dog,’  she  said. 

“ ‘I  knew  it  had  to  be  a panther,’ 
she  added.” 

Of  course,  if  panthers  were  as  plen- 
tiful as  these  stories,  we’d  be  stumb- 
ling over  them.  And  if  they  prowled 
for  human  prey  they’d  be  something 
to  contend  with.  A full  grown  pan- 
ther can  weigh  several  hundred 
pounds,  although  that  is  not  an  aver- 
age weight.  A study  of  weights  of 
various  panthers  killed  by  trappers 
and  hunters  in  the  west  would  indi- 
cate an  average  weight  of  about  150 
pounds  for  full  grown  cats. 

The  largest  panther  on  record 
seems  to  be  the  276-pound  animal 
killed  in  Arizona  in  1917.  The  largest 
ever  bagged  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the 
most  outdoor-conscious  president 
we’ve  ever  had,  was  a 227-pounder 
taken  in  Colorado.  The  smallest  he 
killed  was  a 47-pound  female  year- 
ling. 


But  even  in  country  where  they’re 
the  most  abundant,  panthers  are  sel- 
dom seen  by  human  eyes— nor  do  they 
wish  to  be.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  panthers  do  not  attack  human 
beings.  Let  us  say  the  authenticated 
records  of  such  attacks  are  mighty 
scarce.  Many  of  these  attacks  in  early 
days  could  no  doubt  be  laid  to  ani- 
mals suffering  from  rabies  and  not 
behaving  in  a natural  manner.  And 
while  a few  individual  cats  have 
shown  inquisitiveness  about  human 
beings  and  apparently  sought  their 
temporary  company,  most  cats  want 
nothing  to  do  with  us. 

You  can  call  a panther  by  many 
names  and  still  be  speaking  of  the 
same  animal.  In  North  America  he  is 
called  the  puma,  the  cougar,  the 
mountain  lion,  and  the  catamount. 

The  term  wildcat  is  reserved  for 
either  the  bobcat  or  the  lynx,  both 
much  smaller  than  the  panther  and 
both  possessing  bobtails. 

Although  “panther”  stories  amuse 
us,  we  get  an  even  bigger  kick  from 
“black  panther”  yarns.  While  some 
subspecies  of  the  panther  in  South 
America  are  occasionally  black  (and 
sometimes  white)  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  cat  is  apparently  never  black. 
The  coloration  of  the  animal  gen- 
erally resembles  the  coat  of  its  most 
favored  item  of  diet— the  deer. 

This  varies  from  a reddish  brown 
in  the  summer  to  a greyish  brown  in 
the  fall  and  winter.  The  fabled  black 
panther  of  lore  and  legend  has  no 
American  counterpart.  He  lives  on 
another  continent  and  is  in  reality  a 
black  leopard  and  not  a panther  at 
all.  But  fancy  must  be  served. 

I have  set  up  a list  of  the  eastern 
states  in  which  panther  scares  occur 
each  year.  Behind  each  state  I have 
listed  the  year  in  which,  according  to 
records,  panthers  probably  became 
extinct  in  that  state.  In  calming  East- 
ern hysteria  this  list  should  supple- 
ment the  known  fact  that  the  present 
range  of  panthers  in  the  United 
State  includes  southern  Florida, 
northern  Louisiana,  and  wilderness 
areas  in  the  far  west.  Here  it  is: 

Pennsylvania— either  1871  or  1891. 
New  York- 1908.  Ohio-1838.  Mary- 
land-1851. West  Virginia— one  source 
places  panther  tracks  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  late  as  1936  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest.  Virginia— no  ex- 
act date  but  certainly  not  after  1880. 


Massachusetts— reported  extinct  after 
1869  but  one  report  of  a panther  in 
Hampshire  County  was  made  by  an 
apparently  reliable  writer  in  1926. 
Michigan— 1875.  Maine— 1891.  Ken- 
tucky—1894.  New  Hampshire— prob- 
ably around  1888  but  one  report  of 
panthers  in  1920-22.  New  Jersey- 
1840.  Rhode  Island— 1848.  Tennessee 
—probably  extinct  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  with  one  “eye  witness’  report 
occurring  in  1937.  Vermont— 1881. 

The  screams  of  panthers  heard  in 
the  night  are  almost  always  a part  of 
every  good  scare  story.  Actually,  there 
are  probably  only  a few  dozen  folks 
in  the  country  who  have  heard  a pan- 
ther use  its  vocal  equipment.  How- 
ever, there  is  enough  authenticated 
literature  on  the  subject  to  substanti- 
ate a rather  varied  use  of  voice,  in- 
cluding some  that  sound  like  screams. 
And  they  purr  like  kittens,  only  loud- 
er. However,  in  the  east,  it  seems  that 
every  screech  in  the  night  that  cannot 
be  directly  attributed  to  a frightened 
woman  is  surely  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  blood-curdling  yowl  of  a panther. 
Identification  by  informed  persons 
usually  places  such  weird  sounds  at 
the  door  of  the  mating  grey  fox  or 
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to  screech  owls  and  barn  owls. 

This  writer  is  a newspaperman.  He 
began  his  working  career  as  a copy 
boy  on  a metropolitan  sheet  and 
worked  up  through  the  ranks.  He 
would  like  to  say  that  a court  house 
or  city  hall  story  bearing  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  average  “panther”  yam 
would  bring  a firing  or  a straighten- 
ing up  within  24  hours  after  its  pub- 
lication. We  fail  to  understand  why 
reporting  deteriorates  so  rapidly  when 
it  concerns  nature  and  wild  things. 
And  most  of  the  papers  that  publish 
this  wild  cat  trivia  have  on  their 
staffs  outdoor  writers  who  could  (and 
sometimes  do  to  no  avail)  advise 
them  of  its  worthlessness. 

The  average  wild  beast  story  falls 
in  the  realm  of  nature  faking.  The 
story  is  usually  built  around  some- 
one’s report,  it  is  true.  So  the  paper 
doesn’t  always  come  right  out  and 
say  the  story  is  true— though  some  do, 
and  others  imply  its  truth.  However, 
if  some  excitable  stew  bum  walked 
into  the  city  room  and  demanded 
that  a story  be  printed  about  his  see- 
ing elephant  tracks  on  the  screen  of 
the  town’s  biggest  theater,  he’d  be 
laughed  out  without  undue  cere- 
mony. Same  thing  in  our  opinion. 

What  actually  occurs  when  some- 
one “sees”  one  of  these  wild  critters? 
It’s  hard  to  say— but  we’ve  got  some 
personal  ideas. 

Suppose  it’s  gathering  dusk.  A 
screech  owl  perches  on  a dead  chest- 
nut stub  stoically  surveying  the  situa- 
tion at  the  edge  of  a woods.  A mo- 
torist notices  something  cross  the 
road  in  front  of  his  car,  something 
built  low  to  the  ground,  something 
“slinky”  in  appearance.  The  some- 
thing is  actually  a red  fox  but  he 
fails  to  identify  it.  He  stops  his  car 
where  he  saw  the  animal  disappear 
into  the  brush  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
He  glimpses  the  fox,  now  running 
full  tilt,  as  it  darts  into  the  woods. 
Overhead  the  owl  takes  a breath  all 
the  way  down  to  its  toenails  and 
emits  a scalding  screech  as  only  it 
can.  The  terrified  motorist  immedi- 


ately assumes  that  what  he  heard  was 
made  by  what  he  saw.  He  returns  to 
town  with  a tale  of  a “long,  reddish 
brown  animal  that  screamed  in  a ter- 
rible voice  as  it  sped  away.” 

In  addition,  the  number  of  wild 
dogs  and  cats  in  the  countryside  of 
most  eastern  states  is  shameful.  A 
wild  dog  develops  primitive  cunning 
and  his  appearance  could  incite  the 
gullible  into  believing  he’s  something 
else.  Called  feral  dogs,  they  often  run 
in  packs.  The  sight  of  a wild  dog  in 
a sheep  pen,  aided  and  abetted  by  an 
active  imagination,  can  create  a pan- 
ther anytime. 

Wild  house  cats  create  vivid  im- 
pressions too.  Ordinary  house  cats  re- 
vert to  the  wild  state  with  little  diffi- 
culty. Some  even  assume  a “wild” 
appearance.  One  house  cat  gone  “na- 
tive” fell  to  a Pennsylvania  game 
protector.  He  spoke  of  it  in  this  way: 

“Recently  I found  a large  house 
cat  in  one  of  my  predator  traps.  Evi- 
dently it  had  lived  in  the  wild  quite 
awhile.  This  cat  measured  31  inches 
from  nose  to  top  of  tail  and  weighed 
1 7 1/2  pounds.” 

A recent  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission news  release  reads  this  way: 

“John  R.  Spahr,  a seasoned  game 
protector,  says:  ‘Reports  that  wild- 
cats were  seen  roaming  around  cot- 
tages in  the  Pine  Grove  Furnace  area, 
about  the  Cumberland-Adams  Coun- 
ty line,  caused  quite  a scare  among 
the  summer  residents.  I went  on  the 
alert  to  locate  the  cats.  One  evening 
I spied  one  and  shot  it.  The  animal 
turned  out  to  be  a large  domestic  cat 
gone  wild.  It  had  a bobbed  tail  and 
weighed  over  10  pounds.  This  cat 
very  much  resembled  a wildcat  and 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  one  at 
a distance’.” 

Once  a “panther”  settles  in  a neigh- 
borhood, often  some  folks  like  to 
keep  it  there.  After  newspaper  stories 
recently  placed  a “wild  beast”  near  a 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  hamlet, 
one  “old-time”  hunter  went  out  look- 
ing for  signs  and  reported  discover- 
ing bear  tracks.  Being  a veteran  bear 
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hunter  he  then  organized  a posse  to 
search  out  the  animal,  even  though 
bear  hunting  was  illegal  at  that  time 
of  year.  One  newspaper  published  a 
picture  of  the  armed  group  clustered 
about  a large  German  Shepherd  dog. 
The  description  told  how  the  clog 
was  a veteran  of  many  bear  hunts  in 
another  part  of  the  state.  Every  ex- 
perienced hunter  laughed  when  he 
read  this  because  hunting  bears  with 
dogs  is  also  illegal  in  Pennsylvania. 

Later  a game  protector  went  out 
searching  for  the  bear  tracks— and 
found  them.  He  also  observed  that 
the  veteran  hunter  who  made  them 
in  the  mud  from  two  bear  foot  tro- 
phies he  had  in  his  possession  neg- 
lected to  make  any  hind  foot  impres- 
sions. Any  bear  in  the  neighborhood 
owned  considerable  talent  since  it 
walked  only  on  its  front  feet. 

Some  folks  add  fuel  to  the  stories 
in  order  to  get  their  names  in  the 
paper.  And  some  writers  think  that 
mountainfolk  and  other  countryfolk 
spread  the  “wild  cat”  rumors  around 
berrying  time  in  order  to  keep  city 
folks  from  venturing  out  and  compet- 
ing for  the  crop.  One  thing’s  for 
sure.  The  panthers  that  scare  heck 
out  of  everyone  in  late  summer  must 
all  be  hibernating  animals,  since  they 
never  leave  any  footprints  in  the 
snow  during  the  wintertime  in  the 


same  locales! 

So  let’s  sum  up  these  “wild  beast” 
scares  in  a few  words  and  refuse  to 
put  any  credence  in  them  in  the 
future.  Barring  the  unwise  or  acci- 
dental release  of  such  an  animal  from 
a circus  or  zoo,  no  panthers  exist 
except  in  those  areas  previously  men- 
tioned: Florida  (in  small  numbers), 
possibly  northern  Louisiana,  and  in 
the  wilderness  areas  of  the  far  west. 
At  the  moment,  there  are  probably 
about  5,500  of  the  animals  in  the 
national  parks  and  forests  of  the  far 
west.  The  author  can  find  no  esti- 
mate of  the  total  population  in 
the  United  States.  However,  since  it 
demands  the  utmost  wilderness  in 
order  to  survive  and  since  these  na- 
tional parks  and  forests  represent  a 
great  deal  of  the  true  wilderness  areas 
of  the  far  west,  it  cannot  be  stretch- 
ing a point  too  far  to  say  that  the 
animal  probably  numbers  fewer  than 
10,000  all  told. 

The  panthers  of  the  east  are  born 
in  the  ignorance  of  reporters  and  edi- 
tors who  allow  full  use  of  their  im- 
aginations. They  are  born  in  the  bot- 
toms of  emptied  glasses  in  the  local 
saloons  and  in  the  tall  tales  old  folks 
tell  the  youngsters.  One  word  best 
describes  the  oral  and  written  ac- 
counts of  these  “things”  of  the  night. 
Bunk! 


BILL’S  BEST 

Those  who  like  (and  who  doesn’t) 
the  fresh,  lively  writing  style  of  Bill 
Walsh  can  now  enjoy  a booklet-full. 
“Bill’s  Best”  is  a collection  of  care- 
fully selected  writings  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  outdoor  columns  of  the 
Erie  Times.  Through  these  columns, 
Bill  Walsh  has  led  countless  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  into  outdoor  ad- 
venture and  information.  Now  people 
everywhere  can  enjoy  Bill’s  brand  of 
outdoor  writing,  sometimes  humor- 
ous, sometimes  serious,  but  always 
worthwhile.  The  booklet  sells  for 
.f.60  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
author— Bill  Walsh,  3428  Harvard 
Road,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  Snowshoe  Rabbit  presents  one 
of  the  greatest  unknown  quanti- 
ties in  existence  in  the  sport  of  Up- 
land Shooting.  His  restricted  range, 
throughout  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  and  his  questionable 
taste  in  habitat  make  him  one  of  the 
least  sought  after  of  our  Pennsylvania 
game  animals.  To  be  sure,  in  those 
localities  where  he  is  found  in  any 
abundance,  there  are  those  who  fairly 
dedicate  the  first  week  of  the  new 
year  to  flogging  the  bush  in  pursuit 
of  him.  But  to  the  average  hunter, 
the  “White  Jack”  is  a seldom  if  ever 
seen  target. 

In  his  living  habits  lies  the  secret 
of  survival  of  this  species.  He  does 
not  possess  the  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence attributed  him  by  his  devotees. 
If  so,  how  can  one  explain  the  num- 
ber of  hares  taken  by  archers  annu- 
ally? Bowmen  are  able  to  cash  in  on 
this  animal’s  over-weening  confidence 
in  his  natural  camouflage.  Quite 
often  he  will  squat  under  a bush  or 
a log  until  you  fairly  have  to  kick 


him  into  activity.  Seeing  as  little  of 
the  hunting  fraternity  as  he  does  in 
the  course  of  a year,  the  Snowshoe 
does  not  possess  the  nervous  disposi- 
tion of  a cottontail  and  displays  little 
if  any  concern  over  the  presence  of  a 
hunter  in  his  vicinity. 

Being  the  unknown  quantity  so 
attributed  him  comes  from  his  pen- 
chant for  swamps  and  laurel,  from 
his  delight  in  dwelling  in  cover  a 
man  has  difficulty  crawling  through 
let  alone  try  and  walk.  If  seen  in  his 
normal  haunts  during  the  season,  his 
white  coat  gives  him  a wraith-like 
effect  against  the  seasonal  blanket  of 
snow.  His  black-tipped  ears  and  big 
button  eyes,  however,  give  the  hunter 
something  to  pick  out.  When  the 
first  snow  is  scattered  and  he  is  just 
changing  to  his  winter  coloration,  he 
is  easy  to  see.  If,  as  in  this  past  sea- 
son, there  is  no  snow  present  in  the 
shooting  areas,  he  resembles  an  over- 
size ball  of  cotton  coming  through 
the  brush. 

The  Snowshoe’s  seasonal  change  in 
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pelage  affords  him  protection  against 
his  natural  enemies,  the  fox  and  the 
great  owls.  Brownish-grey  in  the 
summer,  his  switch  to  pure  white  in 
the  winter  is  a tremendous  aid  in  his 
survival.  But  most  important  to  this 
animal  is  his  peculiar  ability  to  navi- 
gate snow  which  will  founder  the 
average  fox  or  dog.  His  feet  are  like 
snowshoes  . . . hence  the  name  . . . 
splaytoed,  oversized,  well-padded  with 
hair.  He  can  travel  amazingly  well 
on  fluffy  new-fallen  snow,  and,  as 
the  depth  of  this  snow  increases  in 
many  northern  areas,  he  rises  with  it, 
competing  at  times  with  deer  for  the 
choicer  browse.  He  inhabits  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  winters  are 
harsh,  yet  he  does  not  hibernate. 
Adapted  as  he  is  with  a heavy  coat, 
he  can  readily  handle  any  cold  cli- 
mate. Peak  cycles  find  millions  of 
these  animals  in  Alaska  from  Prince 
William  Sound  north  to  the  spruce 
forests. 

The  Snowshoe  mates  through  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  drop- 
ping an  average  litter  of  six  young- 
sters in  an  open  nest  of  leaves.  While 
one  litter  a season  is  considered  nor- 
mal, it  is  not  unusual  for  this  bunny 

OUTSTANDING  DIFFERENCE  between 
hares  and  rabbits  is  that  the  young  of  the 
hare  are  born  fully  furred  and  open-eyed 
while  a rabbit’s  young  are  naked  and  blind 
at  birth.  Snowshoe  nests  are  little  more  than 
open  depressions  in  the  leaves. 


to  have  a second  in  the  summer.  Per- 
haps the  outstanding  difference  be- 
tween the  Hares  (of  which  the  Snow- 
shoe  is  a typical  example)  and  the 
rabbits  is  that  the  young  of  the  hare 
is  born  furred  and  open-eyed  while 
a cottontail’s  young  is  naked  and 
blind  at  birth.  Like  the  rabbit,  these 
youngsters  mature  rapidly,  soon 
reaching  their  average  size  of  3 to  5 
pounds  and  ranging  in  length  from 
19  to  22  inches. 

Locating  hunting  country  for  these 
will-o-the-wisps  is  not  the  complex 
task  that  many  would  like  to  believe 
it  is.  There  are  two  prime  requisites 
which  have  to  be  present  before  a 
cover  will  cater  to  any  appreciable 
number  of  Hares.  First,  the  cover 
must  be  high  in  altitude.  The  best 
covers  I have  found  have  been  moun- 
tain top  laurel  swamps,  cold  and  un- 
pleasant. Secondly,  there  must  be 
heavy  undergrowth  throughout  the 
area— slashing,  laurel,  fir,  hemlock 
and  briars  are  the  standards.  Areas 
that  will  afford  easy  access  to  both 
dogs  and  gunners  are  pleasant  to 
hunt  but  will  prove  manifestly  un- 
productive in  this  line  of  endeavor. 

Having  located  the  area  in  which 
you  intend  to  hunt,  take  a day  before 
the  season  and  devote  it  to  exploring 
and  becoming  acquainted.  Look  for 
runways  through  the  brush— those 
clearly  beaten  highways  which  the 
big  Snowshoes  travel.  Check  the 
ground  for  dropping.  These  are  easy 
to  recognize  as  they  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  cottontail  and  a lighter 
brown  in  color.  Try  to  find  good 
stands  for  your  guns.  Pick  spots 
where  the  runways  converge  or  the 
ground  affords  fair  visibility  in  all 
directions.  Don’t  expect  too  much 
along  these  lines,  though.  Most  of  the 
really  outstanding  covers  are  so  thick 
that  a shot  of  over  thirty  feet  is  pretty 
long. 

Now  we  arrive  at  a point  of  argu- 
ment which  will  never  really  be  set- 
tled. What  size  shot  is  best  on  these 
big  bunnies?  I have  talked  to  quite  a 


few  of  the  more  avid  followers  of  the 
sport  and  as  yet  I have  not  found  the 
slightest  semblance  of  agreement. 
Let’s  look  at  it  this  way.  At  SHORT 
range,  by  which  I mean  under  fifty 
feet,  my  choice  would  be  size  NINE 
shot.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Shooting 
in  dense  cover  will  tend  to  break  up 
a pattern  and  the  more  pellets  you 
can  throw  at  the  target  will  raise 
your  chances  of  scoring  by  a good 
percentage.  And  never  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  nines  are  an  insuffi- 
cient load  to  kill  something  of  this 
size.  I have  dumped  Jacks  dead  in 
their  tracks  at  thirty-five  yards  with 
them.  Then  too,  as  there  is  little  need 
for  “snap”  or  “point”  shooting  in 
this  sport,  you  have  more  than 
enough  time  to  aim  your  shot  and 
place  it  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  As  in  big-game  hunting,  a 
shoulder  or  chest  shot  is  going  to 
drop  your  quarry  and  keep  him  there 
for  you.  Be  reasonably  careful  where 
you  place  your  first  shot.  These  big 
boys  have  terrific  stamina  and  shot- 
carrying ability.  Wounded,  they  will 
literally  run  as  long  as  they  can 
wiggle  and  many  are  lost  each  year 
because  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
gunners. 

This  may  sound  a bit  non-essential 
to  the  average  hunter,  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  dress  in  warm  clothes. 
Far  too  many  times  afield  I have  had 
to  leave  and  return  home  because 
one  member  of  the  party  did  not 
allow  for  all  day  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. Remember  that  you  will  need 
rubber  footwear  for  crossing  streams 
and  breaking  through  ice-covered 
swamp  potholes.  Your  clothing 
should  be  relatively  lightweight  as 
you  may  have  to  carry  it  over  some 
pretty  rough  miles.  Make  it  tough  in 
addition  because  there  is  always  a 
good  possibility  of  striking  a region 
where  heavy  cat  briars  abound.  Keep 
your  hands  protected  with  warm 
gloves  and  carry  all  the  essentials 
such  as  extra  cigarettes,  matches  and 
the  like  with  you.  Unlike  the  average 
hunting  trip,  your  shell  supply  can 


SNOWSHOE  EARS  are  considerably  larger 
than  cottontail’s.  Erect  and  alert,  the  pose 
shown  here  is  typical  as  the  big,  white  hare 
carefully  watches  his  backtrail  for  the 
approach  of  enemies. 

be  limited.  Six  to  ten  rounds  will 
see  you  through  a normal  day.  This 
will  help  you  cut  down  on  weight. 

What  kind  of  dogs  make  the  best 
Snowshoe  hounds?  How  long  is  a 
piece  of  string?  Almost  any  dog  that 
will  trail  a rabbit  can  be  developed 
into  a pretty  fair  game-getter.  Short- 
legged thirteen  inch  beagles  are  a bit 
on  the  small  side  for  this  sport  as 
they  are  covering  country  they  are 
not  suited  for  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Not  that  they  aren’t  willing 
to  give  their  all.  But  these  bunnies 
do  not  act  in  any  way  like  that 
bunny  you  find  in  the  corn  fields  and 
the  grass  near  home.  They  are  fast, 
big  going  animals  who  think  little  of 
taking  a mile  wide  circle  just  to  see 
how  good  your  dog  is.  They  are  past 
masters  at  confusing  a trailing  hound 
with  tactics  you  would  find  hard  to 
believe.  Perhaps  the  best  choice  for 
an  all-day  dog  is  a fifteen  inch  beagle 
in  good  condition  or  a converted  fox 
hound.  The  latter  are  used  quite  ex- 
tensively in  regions  where  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  Hares.  However,  it  is 


HARE  HUNTERS,  first  to  be  afield  in  the 
New  Year,  find  the  snowshoe  is  a master 
of  the  chase.  Even  with  good  dogs  it  may 
take  hours  to  get  the  first  shot. 

a bit  confusing  to  have  a red  fox  al- 
most run  over  you  when  you  have 
been  listening  to  the  dog  bring 
around  what  you  thought  was  a big 
Jack.  By  and  large,  look  for  stamina 
and  you  will  come  up  with  a good 
dog. 

As  I said  before,  a Snowshoe  is 
master  of  the  chase.  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity, several  years  ago,  to  be  high 
enough  above  the  area  of  chase  to 
watch  a bunny  and  a dog  play  hide 
and  seek.  I was  stationed  on  a rocky 
hillside  overlooking  a swamp.  I 
picked  out  the  Jack  through  the 
glasses  at  about  two  hundred  yards. 
He  was  mincing  along,  stopping  fre- 
quently to  rear  up  on  his  hind  legs 
to  check  the  dog’s  position.  He 
would  bounce  up  on  a stump  and 
stand  almost  upright,  looking  over 
his  backtrack.  He  would  leave  this 
point  of  vantage  with  a gigantic 
bound,  usually  off  on  a different 


angle.  The  dog  would  bellow  up  the 
track,  strike  this  gap  in  the  trail  and 
wander  about  for  a minute  or  so 
until  he  picked  it  up  once  again.  By 
that  time,  the  bunny  was  one  hun- 
dred yards  further  ahead  of  him.  So 
far  as  I know,  that  Jack  is  still  living 
happily  in  his  swamp.  He  tired  of  the 
dog  after  about  an  hour  and  took  off 
in  a straight  away  shot,  this  time  in 
high  gear.  After  five  minutes,  I hon- 
estly don’t  believe  that  the  dog  was 
within  a mile  of  him. 

Snowshoe  hunting  is  not  the  shot- 
an-hour,  fast  shooting  you  encounter 
in  the  fields  and  grouse  woods.  It  is  a 
slow,  sometimes  unproductive  line  of 
procedure  that  a neophyte  will  tire 
of  readily.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  go 
along  with  someone  who  has  tried  it 
before.  Let  him  show  you  the  mis- 
takes before  you  make  them.  But 
most  important,  give  it  a try.  If  you 
connect,  it  will  get  under  your  skin. 
The  big  boys  are  truly  a worthy 
opponent. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Bison  is  the  true  name  of  the  buffalo. 
It  comes  from  an  old  German  word,  wisent, 
a first  cousin  of  our  buffalo  in  Europe.  The 
true  buffalo  is  a native  of  India  where  he 
was  domesticated,  and  of  Africa,  where  he 
is  still  considered  by  many  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  wild  game. 

#  *  * * 

The  puma,  panther,  cougar,  catamount, 
mountain  lion,  American  lion  are  all  the 
same  animal. 

* * * 

Red  does  not  infuriate  a bull  any  more 
than  green,  blue,  or  plain  white  does.  It 
is  the  movement  that  attracts  his  charge, 
for  the  bull,  like  nearly  all  other  animals, 
is  color  blind. 

» * « 

The  Kodiak,  largest  of  all  bears,  averages 
less  than  1,000  lbs.,  though  1,800  has  been 
claimed. 

* » * 

Insects  have  no  lungs.  They  breath  through 
tubes  running  all  through  their  bodies. 

* • * 

The  bittern  puffs  up  its  loose  feathers 
when  danger  threatens  in  order  to  look  more 
formidable. 


By  Windy  Marsh 


(PART  I) 


HAT’S  a pretty  fair  looking 
JL  decoy  you  have  there  . . . must 
have  cost  a mint.” 

If  you  make  your  own  decoys  you 
undoubtedly  have  heard  this  or  a 
similar  remark  dozens  of  times.  And, 
if  you  carve  your  own,  quite  prob- 
ably you  have  been  guilty  of  saying 
it  yourself. 

All  it  takes  to  acquire  a good  rig 
is  the  willingness  to  spend  time  and 
effort  in  learning  to  make  and  paint 
decoys.  For  little  or  nothing  you  can 
set  out  a stool  ducks  will  like.  The 
most  difficult  thing  is  usually  finding 
a pattern  and  this  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  drawing  on  the  back  cover. 
This  month  it  shows  the  form  used 
for  Puddle  ducks— Mallards  or  Blacks. 
The  species  and  sex  is  determined 
only  by  the  paint  job.  Next  month 
we’ll  present  a general  diving  duck 
design  to  be  used  for  Canvasback, 
Redheads  and  Scaup. 

Basically,  to  bring  out  the  horrible 
truth,  lack  of  ambition  stops  most 
fellows  from  making  decoys.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  a standard  set  of 
reasons  offered  as  excuses.  Here  are 
the  four  most  common: 

1st  —Don’t  know  how  to  start 
2nd— No  wood  or  other  material  of 
the  right  size  or  kind  avail- 
able 


3rd  —Haven’t  any  tools 
4th  —Can  hardly  write  my  name 
. . . how  could  I paint  a duck? 
O.K.  You  start  by  getting  a piece 
of  paper  (wrapping  paper  is  as  good 
as  any)  and  copying  the  outlines 
shown  on  the  back  cover.  This  is 
easy  and  you  can  make  an  accurate 
pattern  for  mantlepieces  job  or  a big 
over-size  attracter. 

The  original  drawing  is  slightly 
over  15  squares  long.  If  you  make 
your  lines  1 inch  apart  you’ll  na- 
turally have  a 15-inch  (average 
size)  decoy.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
small  one  for  fun  or  decoration  make 
your  lines  \/2  inch  apart.  For  a good 
big  duck,  and  a couple  of  these  look 
good  in  any  stool,  increase  the  dis- 
tance to  U/2  inches.  One  thing  more, 
you  needn’t  lay  out  the  lines  with  a 
micrometer.  Even  the  most  fussy  duck 
on  the  flyway  won’t  notice  a \/A  inch 
difference  one  way  or  another. 

Put  on  the  numbers  as  in  the  draw- 
ings. Connect  these  up  with  a line 
and  you’re  in  business,  marking 
points  where  the  duck  outline  inter- 
sects the  ruled  lines.  To  pause  a 
moment,  most  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  any 
job  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  involved.  And, 
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if  it’s  a question  of  making  a few 
dozen  decoys  the  initial  effort  should 
be  mighty  easy.  It’s  important  not  to 
spend  too  much  time  on  any  one 
phase  of  the  job  so  that  it  becomes 
a task.  This  isn’t  to  encourage  sloppy 
work.  It’s  merely  to  get  you  over  the 
hump  that  the  making  of  the  first 
decoy  frequently  presents.  Of  course, 
those  who  enjoy  detail  work  will  just 
naturally  take  the  time  required  to 
get  things  exactly  right. 

Now  that  the  lines  are  redrawn  to 
the  size  you  want  your  finished  decoy 
a start  has  certainly  been  made.  And 
we  hit  Problem  No.  2.  The  lack  of 
wood  or  other  suitable  material.  Here 
there  are  a lot  of  choices:  we’ll  start 
with  the  body  material.  The  easy  way 
out  is  simply  to  walk  into  the  local 
lumber  yard  and  place  an  order.  If 
you  make  your  square  1 inch  you 
need  a block  4i/£"  thick,  8 inches 
wide  and  16"  long.  To  pick  up  a 
piece  of  pine  or  other  fairly  light 
wood  these  dimensions  is  costly  even 
if  you  can  find  it.  The  next  best  bet 
is  to  buy  standard  dimension  lumber 
and  glue  it  up  with  water-proof  glue. 

Insulating  cork  in  blocks  4"  thick 
can  be  purchased  and  by  gluing  on 
the  very  necessary  bottom  board 
sufficient  thickness  can  be  had.  Decoys 
are  easy  to  make  of  this  cork  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  light- 
weight. Properly  filled  they  are  simple 
to  paint,  but  best  of  all,  the  natural 
color  of  cork  is  just  about  right  as  it 
is  for  Black  Ducks.  Cork,  unless  you 


can  find  an  old  commercial  refriger- 
ator installation  where  you  can  buy 
it  secondhand,  isn’t  exactly  cheap.  In 
fact,  it  will  cost  about  $1.50  per  duck. 

As  in  almost  everything  about 
decoy  making,  you  needn’t  be  a 
stickler  for  the  exact  size  and  the 
cork  needn’t  be  in  one  piece.  Two 
pieces,  2 inches  thick,  properly  glued 
with  weldwood  or  other  water  re- 
sistant glue  is  just  as  good.  The  most 
important  thing  to  remember  with 
cork  is  the  use  of  a bottom  board. 
This  should  be  glued  and  to  insure 
its  staying  on,  a couple  of  fair  size 
nails  should  be  driven  through  it 
into  the  cork  at  about  a 60°  angle. 
The  tail  should  be  left  a good  deal 
thicker  than  on  a wooden  decoy  and 
a nail  or  dowel  driven  in  here  as  re- 
inforcement. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  invest  in  new 
lumber  and  can’t  locate  cork,  new  or 
secondhand,  don’t  give  up  . . . look 
for  an  old  telephone  or  light  com- 
pany pole.  Best  way  is  to  call  the 
local  company  and  ask  if  any  old 
poles,  no  longer  of  value  for  their 
original  purpose  are  available.  If 
there  are,  it’s  just  a question  of  saw- 
ing to  length  and  hauling  the  pieces 
home. 

To  digress  a bit,  the  best  woods 
for  decoys  are,  naturally,  the  lightest 
and  easiest  to  work.  This  puts  white 
cedar  as  tops,  white  pine  next  and 
down  the  line  through  the  soft  woods 
including  poplar,  bass  wood,  yellow 
pine,  etc.  Oak,  maple,  walnut,  in 
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short  the  hardwoods,  are  out.  Re- 
member this  when  you  pick  a pole 
or  two  and  when  you  make  your  next 
selection  . . . from,  of  all  places,  a 
firewood  pile.  There’s  a lot  of  dog- 
gone good  decoy  lumber  going  up  in 
smoke  every  year.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  check  a firewood  dealer.  It  may 
take  a little  extra  imagination  to 
visualize  an  old  hunk  of  log  complete 
with  bark  as  a contented  mallard 
floating  saucily  on  its  line  but  with 
a little  practice  and  the  desire  to  have 
a good  spread  it  comes  easy.  Besides 
there’s  no  loss  in  a bad  selection.  You 
can  always  get  rid  of  firewood. 

Another  source  . . . old  abandoned 
buildings,  barns,  sheds,  etc.  If  you’re 
lucky  to  locate  one  and  can  convince 
the  owner  that  the  going  price  for 
pine  beams  is  pennies,  your  major 
worry  will  be  keeping  other  decoy 
makers  from  discovering  your  good 
as  gold  mine.  Incidentally  one  decoy 
maker  found  the  best  big  timber  pos- 
sible in  the  remains  of  an  old  covered 
bridge  and  out  of  what  was  con- 
sidered scrap  obtained  enough  to 
make  more  than  300  over-size  Canvas- 
back. 

Did  someone  mention  Balsa?  Surely 
this  is  the  lightest,  easiest  to  work 
wood  there  is.  It  makes  a nice  decoy. 
It  won’t  hold  up  quite  as  well  as  a 
heavier  wood  or  cork.  Its  merits,  too, 
are  somewhat  outweighed  by  the 
price.  Unless,  of  course,  you  know 
where  to  lay  your  hands  on  some 
Government  surplus  life  rafts  that  are 
made  of  the  stuff. 


Heads  can  be  made  of  any  woods 
except  Balsa.  In  fact,  after  you  find 
the  sizes  needed  to  make  bodies,  the 
little  hunks  (1^4  x 4 x 6)  for  heads 
can  be  made  from  scrap.  Select  the 
straightest  grained  pieces. 

That  should  take  care  of  the  ma- 
terials. Before  we  get  to  Problem  No. 
3 we’ll  wager  that  by  now  you  are 
certain  that  the  decoy  pattern  shown 
is  too  wide.  It  is  admittedly  on  the 
fatty  side  but  have  you  ever  noticed 
a contented  duck?  They  seem  to  be 
squashed  out  on  the  water  with 
their  heads  low  on  the  body  and 
that’s  the  effect  we  want.  Wild  ducks 
aren’t  going  to  come  in  to  blocks  that 
look  alert  and  scared.  However,  if  8 
inches  seems  too  wide,  make  them 
7 or  6.  Just  keep  the  same  fair  curve 
to  both  sides  when  you  start  cutting. 
Another  item  may  bother  you,  the 
flat  bottom.  This  is  to  prevent  that 
old  rock  and  roll  action  common  to 
round  bottom  decoys  that  aren’t 
loaded  with  plenty  of  lead.  Proof  that 
it  accomplishes  this  is  easy  . . . have 
you  ever  stepped  from  a flat  bottom 
skiff  into  a canoe? 

Maybe  you  want  your  decoy  to 
rock  a little  . . . then  round  the 
bottoms.  And  this  gets  to  the  crux 
of  the  entire  decoy  design  deal.  There 
can’t  be  any  hard  and  fast  rules. 
What  works  on  a lake  is  taboo  on 
swilt  streams.  Sizes  and  quantities 
needed  for  attraction  on  large  areas 
of  open  water  may  scare  ducks  from 
pot  holes  and  pools.  To  pull  ducks 
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in  front  of  blind  possibly  requires  a 
different  set-up  than  to  bring  them  in 
for  running  or  bushwhacking.  It's 
obviously  wrong  to  be  dogmatic  on 
size,  shape,  materials  and  color.  All 
that’s  needed  is  a proven  basic  form. 
Changes  should  be  dictated  by  the 
location,  type  of  hunting  and  what 
YOU  prefer.  After  all  when  you’re 
setting  in  the  blind  or  boat  you  must 
have  confidence  that  the  little  wooden 
traitors  out  in  front  are  working  for 
you. 

To  get  to  the  tools.  Is  there  a 
hatchet,  a knife,  a saw,  rasp,  file  and 
some  sandpaper  in  the  house?  This  is 
all  you  need.  With  an  oil  stone  to 
keep  a sharp  edge  on  the  hatchet 
and  knife.  Sure,  a band  saw,  draw 
knife,  spoke  shave,  plus  a few  chisels 
and  a couple  of  gouges  will  help 
make  some  work  a little  easier  if  you 
know  how  to  use  them.  But  the 
decoys  from  the  shop  of  the  man 
recognized  as  the  finest  maker  in  the 
country  are  made  with  the  first  men- 
tioned few.  So,  let’s  get  a block  and 
with  the  hatchet  that  has  been  well 
sharpened  and  honed  and  go  to  work 
on  the  body.  The  head  is  always  a 
separate  item. 

First,  draw  a center  line  all  around 
the  block.  Cut  out  your  top  view 
drawing  and  paste  it  on  the  materials, 
lining  up  the  center  line.  If  you’re 
making  several,  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  a permanent  pattern  of  heavy 
cardboard,  i/"  plywood  or  masonite. 

Now,  if  you  have  a band  saw,  cut 
to  this  outline.  Frankly,  it’s  almost 
as  easy  to  do  with  the  hatchet.  Here 
is  where  a chopping  block  of  some 


sort  comes  in  handy.  Any  heavy 
piece  of  wood  or  stump  will  do.  Hold 
the  block  about  like  the  sketch  shows 
and  chop  away  . . . working  on  one 
side  and  the  other.  This  is  important! 
If  too  much  time  is  spent  on  one  side 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  other 
match.  Always  remember,  keep  the 
work  moving.  When  it  starts  to  round 
up  a bit,  look  at  the  profile  draw- 
ing, indicate  a line  or  two  on  the 
block  if  needed  and  begin  working 
in  that  direction.  Keep  turning,  twist- 
ing, looking  and  chipping  . . . before 
long  the  duck  will  pop  right  out  of 
the  wood.  Keep  going  with  the 
hatchet  as  long  as  you  need  to,  hack- 
ing off  all  fairly  large  areas  and  then 
resort  to  the  knife.  There’s  a little 
actual  shaping  for  this  tool  to  do  if 
you  have  had  the  courage  to  keep 
swinging  the  hatchet.  Take  out  the 
rough  spots,  cut  any  wing  or  tail  de- 
tails you  desire  and  pick  up  the  rasp. 
Use  this  tool  for  the  last  touches  of 
shaping  and  rounding  up.  All  that 
remains  now  is  to  sand  the  block 
fairly  smooth  but  not  too  smooth.  A 
little  roughness  looks  feathery  and 
actually  improves  the  paint  job. 

Keep  fooling  around  with  the  body 
’til  you’re  satisfied.  After  all,  you’re 
making  the  decoy  for  fun.  There’s  no 
clock  to  punch  or  labor  charge  on 
the  job.  Don’t  be  disappointed  if 
No.  1 takes  some  time.  No.  12  won’t 
take  a twelfth  as  long.  As  you  be- 
come experienced  your  first  cuts  will 
be  bold  and  what  once  took  a dozen 
little  picks  you’ll  now  knock  off  in 
one  chip. 

. . . To  Be  Continued 
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HUNTING  in  America  today  is  a 
multi-million-dollar  sport,  and 
most  shooters  are  expert  at  picking 
the  right  rifle  and  load,  tracking 
down  game  and  hitting  their  target. 
But  here  common  sense  ends. 
Thousands  of  deer  hides  are  ship- 
ped to  tanneries  each  fall  by  Penn- 
sylvania’s big  game  hunters.  Most  of 
these  hides  come  through  the  proces- 
sing vats  in  fine  shape,  but  an  in- 
creasing number  of  potentially  fine 
skins  are  ruined  by  the  sportsman 
himself  through  skinning  butchery  or 
through  failure  to  properly  salt  the 
hide  and  preserve  it  from  spoiling 
until  it  can  reach  the  hands  of  a 
competent  taxidermist  or  tanner. 

Like  permitting  wild  meat  to  spoil, 
improperly  preserving  a hide  is  waste- 
ful and  poor  conservation.  It’s  the 
sportsman  who  is  really  the  culprit, 
but  the  taxidermist  or  tanner  usually 
must  take  the  blame. 

Aware  that  ignorance  of  such 
proper  hide  care  before  tanning  can 
be  corrected,  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  presents  this  pictorial  look-in 
on  two  of  America’  typical  tanneries 
to  show  its  readers  what  actually 
happens  to  a deer  skin  after  the  tan- 
ner gets  it  . . . 


FEW  SPORTSMEN  realize  what  a com- 
plicated process  hide-tanning  really  is.  Few 
taxidermists  do  their  own  tanning  today 
but  send  their  work  to  big  plants  where 
large-scale  machinery  and  extensive  help  are 
available.  With  proper  care  on  your  part, 
your  deer  skins  can  turn  out  as  fine  as 
those  shown  above. 


SAD-LOOKING  SKIN  shown  below  is  fault 
of  neither  taxidermist  nor  tanner.  It's  the 
hunter’s  own  fault  for  not  properly  salting 
his  trophy’s  hide.  Most  of  the  peeled  areas 
and  holes  shown  here  are  the  result  of  rot. 


1 

PROPERLY  PREPARED  hides  by  hunters  prior  to  tanning  helps  insure  fine  furs  and 
skins  any  sportsman  can  be  proud  to  own.  Keep  hides  out  of  the  sun  and  get  them  to 
a taxidermist  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  your  skins  will  look  more  like  these  fine  pelts 


in  the  shipping  room  of  a typical  tannery. 


IDENTIFICATION  MARK  is  punched  in 
the  edge  of  each  skin  when  received  at 
tannery.  Since  the  plant  manager  personally 
checks  in  about  1000  hides  a day,  marking 
insures  sportsman  of  receiving  back  identical 
skin  he  sent  in. 


IN  MAKING  BUCKSKIN,  deer  hides  are  first 
soaked  in  vats  containing  fresh  water  and 
bacteria-killer  for  about  three  days.  Skins 
are  placed  in  vats  according  to  method  of 
field  curing— flint  dry  on  bottom,  dry  salted 
in  middle,  and  green  salted  on  top. 


LIMING  PROCESS  is  one  of  many  necessary  steps  in  making  custom-tanned  deerskin. 
It  kills  the  growth  in  the  skin,  or— in  the  tanners’  terminology— the  "glue”.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  furs,  the  tanning  process  is  the  same  but  many  of  the  steps  necessary  to  prepare 
a skin  for  leather  are  not  used. 

DYED  DEER  HIDES  are  dumped  into  a cart  and  “horsed  up”— that  is,  piled  and 
straightened  out  for  drying.  In  smaller  tanneries,  the  entire  crew  usually  turns  out  for 
this  job.  Approximately  six  weeks  are  required  to  process  deer  hides. 


GIANT  ROTATING  DRUMS  are  used  in  final  preparation  of  tanned  skins.  In  the  case 
of  furs,  sawdust  is  added  to  clean  them.  Where  skins  are  to  be  used  as  leather,  soapstone 
is  added  and  the  stiff,  dried  skins  rotated  in  a drum  line  with  pegs  and  shelves.  This 
process  breaks  up  the  skins  and  makes  them  soft  and  pliable. 


IF  IT  SHOULD  SNOW 

Sportsmen  seeking  wild  game  in  northern  counties  this  fall  have  noted  the 
general  scarcity  of  winter  foods,  nuts  particularly.  The  Game  Commission  is 
aware  that  game  food  there  is  in  short  supply  and  has  accordingly  planned 
an  extensive  winter  feeding  campaign. 

In  recent  years  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  individuals,  as  well  as  farmers 
and  others,  have  built  wild  turkey  feeders  in  remote  areas,  and  have  kept 
them  filled  with  corn  during  the  critical  months. 

Having  learned  of  the  game  food  shortage  many  deer  hunters  will  un- 
doubtedly journey  to  their  northern  county  camps  prepared  to  build  or  fill 
turkey  feeders  in  their  areas. 

The  wildlife  authorities  remind  hunters:  if  the  coming  winter  brings  deep, 
long-lying  snows  or  an  ice  crust  many  turkeys  will  be  saved  through  supple- 
mental food  placed  by  clubs  and  individuals,  in  addition  to  the  stores  of  corn 
put  in  many  large  feeders  established  by  Commission  personnel. 
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now  rails 

By  John  H.  Day 


CHANGING  from  cityfied  clothes 
to  winter  hiking  garb  in  the 
front  seat  of  a small  car  is  quite  a 
trick.  Especially  if  you’re  six  feet  plus 
and  there’s  a couple  inches  of  wet 
snow  on  the  roadside.  It  isn’t  smart 
to  step  out  there  until  you’ve  got 
your  boots  on,  and  jackknifiing  into 
trousers  and  boots  is  a real  chore. 
Usually  two  or  three  cars  go  by  at 
the  most  delicate  moment. 

Finally  attired  in  what  the  well 
dressed  countryman  should  wear 
along  the  snow  trails  in  the  winter 
woods,  I locked  up  the  car  and 
headed  back  through  the  trees.  Low 
over  the  far  ridge  five  red-tailed 
hawks  coursed  and  quartered,  hunt- 
ing an  afternoon  snack.  These  were 
probably  the  mated  pair  and  three 
young  of  the  past  season. 

There  was  a sharp  wind  blowing 
strongly  out  of  the  west,  driving 
broken  cloud  masses  across  the  sun. 
The  great  hawks  soared  high  into 
this  breeze,  then  veered  off  in  wide 
sweeping  arcs,  scanning  every  foot  of 
the  ground  below.  The  oldsters  will 
probably  project  another  brood  along 
that  ridge  this  year,  and  I will  try 
once  more  to  find  that  secluded  nest- 
ing site. 

I like  the  roar  of  the  winter  wind 
in  the  trees  on  the  timbered  ridges. 
As  I picked  my  way  gingerly  through 
the  slippery  snow,  the  resounding 
gale  howled  at  my  heels,  drowning 
out  all  the  usual  small  talk  of  the 
January  woodlands.  The  wind  likes 


to  be  heard,  and  why  not?  After  all, 
his  is  the  oldest  voice  in  the  world. 

A pair  of  hunting  dogs  had  been 
on  a joyous  rampage  all  along  the 
trail  I was  following.  Their  tracks 
were  everywhere.  They  passed  up 
nothing,  investigating  every  brush 
pile  and  exploring  every  little  brook 
bed  along  the  way.  They  messed  up 
the  clear  snow  pages  so  badly  that  I 
gave  up  trying  to  decipher  where  fox 
and  rabbit  and  squirrel  and  mink 
had  passed  during  the  night. 

I halted  against  the  bole  of  a big 
black  gum  tree  and  blew  a few  blasts 
into  the  crow  call.  This  didn’t  raise 
any  crows,  but  the  racket  soon 
brought  all  the  feathered  small  fry 
bustling  about  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  I caught  a fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
gray  squirrel  high  in  an  oak.  His 
curiosity  had  also  gotten  the  best  of 
him  when  he  heard  that  funny  crow 
talk. 
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There  were  banshees  wailing  in 
that  mysterious  woodland.  Weird, 
fearsome  banshees  moaning  with 
shuddery  screams  calculated  to  raise 
every  hair  on  my  head.  I traced  out 
one  particularly  fearsome  “voice”  and 
found  a beech  limb  rubbing  across  a 
poplar  branch  high  overhead.  Every 
time  the  wind  gusted  in  from  the 
right  angle  those  limbs  scraped,  pro- 
ducing a really  blood-curdling  cater- 
waul. 

A big  cat  owl  has  set  up  winter 
quarters  in  the  rough  timberland  on 
the  nearly  perpendicular  slopes  above 
the  wide  creek  just  back  of  our  valley 
home.  He  first  made  his  presence 
known  on  moonlit  nights  in  the  late 
fall  and  now  I am  pleased  to  hear 
him  hooting  off  there  in  the  darkness 
almost  every  night,  giving  a tongue 
to  the  silence  and  the  midnight  lone- 
liness. He  certainly  belongs  to  the 
night  and  its  weird  effects  hereabouts, 
even  though  the  drone  of  planes  over- 
head and  the  roar  of  traffic  on  the 
roadway  so  often  drown  out  his  mood 
music. 

I have  stalked  him  twice  in  the 
darkness,  but  he  is  a far  better  woods- 
man and  I know  him  only  as  a lonely 
voice  up  there  on  the  ridge.  He  is 
not  on  any  list  of  protected  birds, 
for  he  is  the  lord  high  executioner 
of  the  night  patrols  and  his  appetite 
runs  the  gamut  from  mice  and  squir- 
rels and  quail  and  grouse  to  pigeons 


and  barn-yard  fowl.  His  deep-toned 
hooting,  the  syllables  all  on  one  note, 
sounds  something  like  a hound  bay- 
ing in  the  distance. 

The  more  common  barred  owl  al- 
most always  hoots  eight  times,  and 
his  voice  drops  at  the  end  of  his  solo. 
Woodsmen  know  him  as  the  “Eight- 
Hooter.”  But  the  great  horned  owl, 
my  midnight  friend  across  the  creek, 
keeps  his  wild  and  eerie  music  on  one 
tone  and  usually  contents  himself 
with  five  hoots  at  each  outburst. 

Apparently  this  grim  fellow  has  a 
secure  castle  in  which  he  sleeps  away 
the  daylight  hours.  At  least  I have 
not  yet  heard  the  valley  crows  chiv- 
vying him.  Any  owl  is  the  great  buga- 
boo of  the  feathered  tribes  and  if  he 
shows  himself  by  day  they  swarm 
about  him  like  flies  and  literally  mob 
him  back  into  his  dusky  retreat.  He 
hunts  in  stealthy  silence,  and  the  up- 
roar that  greets  him  when  he  appears 
in  broad  daylight  seems  to  confuse 
him. 

Although  few  people  ever  see  an 
owl  in  the  wilds,  there  is  probably 
no  other  bird  which  possesses  so  pe- 
culiar a fascination.  Its  strange  and 
solitary  character,  the  grotesque  so- 
lemnity of  its  appearance  and  its 
weird  and  hollow  cries  have  sur- 
rounded it  with  time-honored  beliefs 
and  superstitions.  In  every  species  of 
literature  the  owl  has  been  more  or 
less  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  ca- 
lamity, of  disease  and  of  death. 

I am  always  surprised  at  the  uncan- 
ny moth-like  quiet  of  a big  owl’s 
progress  through  the  trees.  His  wings 
are  shod  with  silence.  And  when  sur- 
prised in  the  gloomy  timberland  he 
spreads  those  great  pinions  and 
moves  off  with  the  silence  of  the 
shadow  of  a passing  cloud.  The 
Psalmist  who  sang  that  “their  ways 
are  ways  of  silentness”  might  well 
have  dedicated  his  lines  to  these  dole- 
ful creatures. 

I have  not  yet  been  lucky  enough 
to  come  across  one  of  the  magnificent 
snowy  owls,  great  hunters  of  the  Arc- 
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tic,  who  occasionally  move  south  in 
severe  winters.  These  fellows  hunt  by 
daylight,  adding  a red  letter  day  to 
the  outdoor  calendar  of  the  hiker 
who  chances  upon  one  seeking  a 
lunch  of  field  mice  across  some  snowy 
meadow. 

Now  that  the  first  month  of  winter 
is  out  of  the  way,  the  impatient  coun- 
tryman sifts  every  bit  of  outdoor  gos- 
sip for  news  of  the  returning  spring- 
tide.  Whether  in  blur  of  storm  or 
under  clear  skies,  he  notes  the  span 
of  daylight  stretching  farther  from 
the  fading  dusk  of  dawn  to  the  thick- 
ening dusk  of  evening.  He  makes  a 
hurried  trip  back  to  the  swale  where 
the  skunk  cabbage  thrives,  to  see  how 
far  the  daring  green  augers  of  this 
hardy  swamp  resident  have  pushed 
up  through  the  frost-bitten  muck. 

During  these  dead-of-winter  days 
the  woodlands  take  on  a mysterious 
brooding  silence  that  baffle's  the  hiker 
out  looking  for  furred  and  feathered 
entertainment.  The  countryman  may 
swing  a wide  circle  through  good 
squirrel  territory  and  hear  no  sound 
but  his  own  muffled  footsteps,  the 
crackle  of  dry  twigs  or  the  banshee 
wail  of  branches  rubbing  in  the  er- 
rant breeze.  On  another  day  in  the 
same  woods  his  every  move  will  be 
angrily  reported  by  bushy-tailed  sen- 
tinels who  seem  to  be  in  every  tree. 

When  winter  makes  cold  music 
down  the  lane  the  countryman  finds 
that  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth’s  life 
has  not  fled  southward  with  the  sum- 
mer birds.  Under  the  cheerless  Jan- 
uary skies  all  is  not  lost.  Beauties  hid- 
den in  the  richness  of  the  summer 
meadows  are  revealed  in  the  open 
fields,  the  bare  fencerows  and  the 
clear  air.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
timberlands. 

No  longer  are  the  woodland 
branches  embowered  in  living  green, 
nor  does  the  sunlight  play  in  mazed 
dances  through  the  myriad  leaves.  In- 
stead there  are  the  mysterious  mists 
rising  between  the  gaunt  trunks,  soft- 
ening with  pearl  their  hard  and  som- 
ber shapes. 


The  stately  tulip  poplars  soar  up- 
ward from  the  silent  earth,  carrying 
with  them  the  wind,  straight  to  their 
crests  and  the  freedom  of  the  skies 
above.  The  gnarled  oak’s  twisted 
branches  overshadow  the  dead  brown 
leaves,  and  through  them  there  shiv- 
ers a ghostly  rustle  as  of  a last  breath 
before  death.  Above  and  around 
everywhere  is  the  intricate  tracery  of 
the  pencilled  branches  tapering  from 
the  sturdy  stout  timber  of  the  trunk 
into  a myriad  tiny  points  at  the  tips 
of  the  outermost  twigs. 

In  the  depths  of  the  winter  woods 
it  is  almost  still,  save  for  that  eerie 
rustle  among  the  leaves;  but  on  the 
edge  where  the  trees  face  the  wind- 
swept meadows  they  toss  and  moan 
nearly  the  whole  day  through.  The 
wind  comes  in  great  sighs  through 
the  branches,  like  the  travail  of  some 
troubled  spirit. 

Jaded  spirits  find  delight  in  one 
short  winter  day.  With  the  too- 
familiar  world  suddenly  carpeted  in 
white  and  autumn  lost  before  the 
clean  sharp  scent  of  snow,  tired 
minds  must  wake  before  the  bracing 
wind  and  the  dazzling  sheen  of  moon- 
touched  midnight.  Winter  blows  the 
head  clear  of  fog  and  makes  the 
countryman  see  things  as  they  are. 

The  black-capped  chickadee  de- 
serves to  head  all  lists  of  winter  birds. 
Certainly  this  little  fellow  is  ever 
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present,  ever  industrious,  sometimes 
too  busy  to  give  the  countryman 
more  than  a passing  glance.  He  pur- 
sues his  way  along  bole  and  limb, 
among  twigs  and  shrubbery  in  end- 
less search  of  food.  He  is  not  afraid, 
seeming  to  lack  that  sensitive  fear  of 
mankind  so  manifest  in  other  wild 
creatures. 

The  countryman  finds  beauty  in 
the  fat  tree  buds  of  the  winter  woods. 
Even  in  the  coldest  weather  these 
winter  buds  are  a promise  of  spring- 
time, for  they  contain  the  tiny  but 
perfect  forms  of  leaves  and  stems,  and 
sometimes  flowers,  for  the  next  sea- 


son. They  did  not  appear  by  magic 
during  late  fall  and  early  winter 
after  the  tree  began  its  annual  period 
of  rest  and  inactivity.  They  were 
formed  during  the  midsummer  and 
early  fall. 

The  contents  of  each  bud  are 
folded  neatly  and  tightly,  and  are 
protected  by  scales  which  overlap  like 
shingles  on  a roof.  These  scales  shed 
water  before  it  can  seep  through  to 
the  delicate  parts  underneath.  On 
many  of  our  familiar  trees  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  produced  in  the  same 
bud.  Other  trees  have  two  distinct 
kinds  of  buds,  one  containing  the 
flowers  and  the  other  the  leaves. 

The  countryman  looks  at  all  these 
things  and  knows  that  under  the 
hard  and  bitter  rind  of  winter  there 
is  much  lovliness.  The  white  mystery 
of  snow  is  a splendid  thing,  all  the 
landscape  muted  to  deep  silver  laced 
with  blue  shadows.  The  meadow  is  a 
sea  of  pearl  with  dark  masts  of  briar 
riding  the  foam.  The  apple  orchards 
pattern  the  sky  with  dry-point  pre- 
cision. 

Yes,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
winter  if  one  looks  directly  for  its 
beauty. 


PRACTICING  THE  PREACHING 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, recently  demonstrated  that  wildlife  administrators  are  serious  about 
obtaining  information  on  every  banded  or  tagged  bird  or  animal  killed  or 
found. 

On  November  5,  Bennett,  an  ardent  woodcock  hunter,  shot  a banded 
“timber  doodle’’  about  4 miles  west  of  Port  Matilda,  Centre  County.  Search 
of  the  records  revealed  the  bird  was  trapped  and  banded  as  an  adult  by  Steve 
Liscinsky,  a member  of  the  Commission’s  research  staff,  on  July  21,  1955,  at 
Martha  Furnace.  The  release  point  is  approximately  7 miles  from  the  place 
the  bird  was  bagged. 

Information  obtained  from  leg  bands  on  migratory  birds  is  not  only  im- 
portant to  federal  and  state  wildlife  administrators,  it  often  provides  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  to  the  hunt.  For  example,  the  woodcock  in  this  account 
could  have  been  banded  in  New  Brunswick  or  Louisiana. 

The  hunter  who  receives  information  on  his  bird,  banded  in  some  distant 
locality,  gets  lasting  enjoyment  from  musing  over  the  travel  habits  of  the 
migrant,  plus  the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  cooperating  with  game  managers 
intent  on  improving  his  sport. 
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A Report  on  Instruction  Provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
at  the  1955  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conservation  Camp 

By  Will  Johns,  Editor 


SINCE  1948,  over  one  thousand 
Pennsylvania  youngsters  have 
been  given  an  all-round  educational 
experience  in  applied  conservation. 
In  groups  of  30-40,  these  enthusiastic, 
ambitious  boys,  and  more  recently 
girls,  have  gone  through  a two-week 
conservation  course  “on  the  ground” 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conser- 
vation Camp  sponsored  since  1949  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  During  the  last 
two  summers,  a camp  for  girls  has 
also  been  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Garden  Clubs,  and  Roadside  Council. 

Starting  in  mid- June,  the  Camp  re- 
ceives a new  group  of  junior  conser- 
vationists every  two  weeks  in  a total 


of  five  two-week  sessions.  Boys  from 
all  over  the  state  are  enrolled  by  geo- 
graphic subdivision  in  the  first  four 
periods;  girls  in  the  fifth  and  final 
two  weeks.  Each  student  is  sponsored 
by  a sportsmen’s  club  or  women's 
club  which  arranges  transportation  to 
the  area  and  also  pays  the  nominal 
camping  fee.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, ideal  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided at  the  University’s  Forestry 
Camp  located  15  miles  south  and 
west  of  State  College.  The  camp,  in- 
cluding a large  administration  build- 
ing and  a number  of  tent-type  cabins, 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  4500  acre 
University  Experimental  Forest  and 
provides  excellent  opportunities  to 
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study  natural  resources  firsthand. 

Instruction  given  the  campers,  all 
of  whom  are  high  school  sophomores 
or  juniors,  covers  a wide  variety  of 
subjects  relating  to  soils,  waters,  min- 
erals, forests  and  wildlife.  Mornings 
and  afternoons  are  largely  devoted  to 
lectures  and  field  trips.  Evenings  are 
spent  studying  conservation  club  or- 
ganization, holding  discussion  peri- 
ods, and  viewing  movies  on  all  phases 
of  conservation.  The  resident  staff, 
under  the  guidance  of  State  Chair- 
man Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  of 
State  College,  is  carefully  selected  for 
leadership  ability  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  conservation.  This  staff  con- 
sists of  a head  counselor,  two  senior 
counselors,  and  two  junior  counselors. 
The  junior  staff  members  are  selected 
from  boys  with  previous  conservation 
camp  experience  and  are  alternated 
with  each  different  camping  session. 

Most  of  the  formal  instruction, 
however,  is  provided  by  conservation 
agencies,  both  government  and  pri- 
vate. Participating  organizations  in- 
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elude  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  State  Sanitary  Wa- 
ter Board,  Pennsylvania  State  Arch- 
ery Association,  and  several  depart- 
ments or  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

From  the  very  beginning  major 
emphasis  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
course  of  instruction  has  been  on  fire- 
arms safety  and  marksmanship  train- 
ing. In  this  effort  the  Commission  has 
been  fully  assisted  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute.  Two  days  of  each  camp 
session  has  been  allocated  for  this 
training  which  includes  actual  range 
firing  with  .22  caliber  rifles  for  the 
NRA  Ranger  award.  Campers  are 
also  given  a modified  NRA  Hunters 
Safety  Course  and  are  qualified  for 
the  Safe  Hunter  certificate. 

Starting  with  a brief  orientation 
lecture,  the  first  morning  is  devoted 
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TARGET  TALK  by  Bill  Clede  of  National  Rifle  Association  Training  Division.  Left  to 
right:  Jr.  Counselor  Wes  Fravell,  Philipsburg;  camper  John  Brillman,  New  Hope;  Clede; 
and  Game  Protector  Charles  Laird,  Milesburg. 


GUN  SAFETY  is  pointed  out  by  Jim  Dee,  Field  Representative  of  Sporting  Arms  Insti- 
tute. Left  to  right:  camper  May  Ducmanis,  Easton;  Dee;  Ott  Wuenschell,  Asst.  Chief, 
and  Dr.  Elmer  B.  Cottrell,  Chief,  Div.  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Pa.  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction;  Jr.  Counselor  Judy  Stewart,  Oakmont;  and  camper  Mary  Cornelius, 
Altoona. 


to  classroom  instruction  in  firearms 
nomenclature,  functioning,  and  oper- 
ation; proper  gun  handling;  and  field 
safety.  The  group  is  divided  in  ses- 
sions that  afternoon  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  each  sub-group  alternat- 
ing between  the  firing  range  and  a 
trapping  demonstration.  Range  firing 
includes  five  sighting-in  shots,  30 
shots  from  the  prone  position,  10  sit- 
ting, 10  kneeling,  and  10  offhand. 
Rifle  safety  and  marksmanship  in- 
structors included  Pennsylvania  Game 
Protectors  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McCon- 
nellsburg;  Dean  M.  Lesnett,  Hesston; 
Robert  H.  Spahr,  Philipsburg;  and 
Charles  M.  Laird,  Milesburg.  Trap- 
ping instruction  was  given  by  Con- 
servation Education  Assistants  Mil- 
lard M.  Crooks,  Lock  Haven  and  Jo- 
seph S.  Chick,  Huntingdon.  Liaison 
officer  and  instruction  coordinator, 
representing  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  was  Will 
Johns,  Editor  of  the  “Pennsylvania 
Game  News.”  As  consultants  and 
part-time  instructors,  the  Commission 


was  fortunate  in  having  Bill  Clede, 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association's 
Training  Division;  and  Jim  Dee,  field 
representative  of  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Manufacturers’  In- 
stitute. 

Instruction  during  the  second  af- 
ternoon of  each  session  centered 
around  game  management.  Campers 
were  taken  on  a field  trip  over  a man- 
agement study  area  and  had  a chance 
to  see  wildlife  research  and  land  man- 
agement work  first-hand.  This  instruc- 
tion was  in  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Wildlife  Research  Division, 
headed  by  Roger  M.  Latham.  Field 
work  was  conducted  by  Steve  Liscin- 
sky,  wildlife  biologist. 

A total  of  173  bovs  and  girls  at- 
tended the  1955  Pennsylvania  Junior 
Conservation  Camp.  All  were  quali- 
fied for  the  NRA  Safe  Hunter  cer- 
tificate and  111  (64%)  qualified  fcr 
the  NRA  Ranger  award.  That  these 
youngsters  were  typical  “all-American 
kids”  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
statistical  background  information: 
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Of  the  152  boys  in  attendance: 

33  (22%)  had  never  hunted 
52  (34%)  had  never  trapped 
But  120  (7.9%)  owned  their  own  guns 
Of  all  the  boys  who  owned  guns: 

22  (14.5%)  had  never  received  any 
previous  firearms  safety  instruction 
and  of  those  who  had  been  instruc- 
ted, 82  (63%)  received  such  in- 
struction from  fathers,  brothers  or 
other  relatives. 

Only  48  (37%)  had  received  for- 


mal training  under  qualified  in- 
structors in  schools,  sportsmen’s 
clubs  or  other  organized  groups. 
Of  the  21  girls  enrolled  at  the  camp: 

20  had  never  hunted 

21  had  never  trapped 
Only  1 owned  a gun 

Only  9 of  the  girls  had  received 
previous  firearms  safety  training 
and  of  these,  5 had  received  such 
instruction  from  fathers  or  other 
members  of  their  family. 


KNEELING  POSITION  is  demonstrated  to  junior  campers  by  Carl  Jarrett,  District  Game 
Protector  of  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  County. 
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Fifty-Seventh  In  A Series 


Note:  This  center  sheet  may  be  re- 
moved without  damaging  the  magazine 
by  loosening  the  two  center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Bradford  County  is  the  third 
largest  county  in  the  Commonwealth, 
covering  759,584  acres  of  which  341,- 
457  (46.2%)  are  forested.  Publicly 
owned  land  includes  41,805  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  open  to  public 
hunting. 

Topography 

Extending  40  miles  along  the  New 
York  State  line,  this  northern  tier 
county  is  part  of  the  elevated  Alle- 
gheny Plateau.  The  topography  varies 
from  rolling  and  hilly  to  rough  and 
mountainous.  A gateway  from  central 
New  York  has  been  cut  through  the 
county  by  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  which,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Chemung  River 
near  the  State  line,  flows  southeast- 
ward into  Wyoming  County. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna & Western,  and  the  Erie  lines. 
Extensive  repair  shop  facilities  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  are  located 
at  Sayre.  The  Roosevelt  Highway 
(U.  S.  6),  U.  S.  Route  220,  and  other 
important  highways  traverse  the 
county  which  has  682  miles  of  im- 
proved State  roads. 


History 

Bradford  County  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  romantic  stories  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  at 
Asylum,  founded  in  1793  by  French 
noblemen,  that  a refuge  was  estab- 
lished for  Marie  Antoinette  should 
she  escape  from  France  to  America. 
“La  Grande  Maison,”  the  queen’s 
house  of  great  proportions,  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  other  buildings  to 
make  up  a thriving  community.  To- 
day, a monument  looks  down  upon 
the  level  river  plain  where  the  colony 
was  located.  The  Asylum  company 
purchased  a million  acres  of  wild 
land  from  Robert  Morris  and  others 
and  built  a town,  but  the  settlers 
were  not  successful  colonizers.  Many 
returned  to  France  and  the  colony 
rapidly  diminished. 

Prospective  settlers  or  trappers  de- 
siring to  enter  the  lands  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians  in  New  York  had 
to  pass  through  an  Indian  town  at 
Tioga  Point  (now  Athens)  or  be 
treated  as  enemies.  Early  mission 
settlements  for  the  Indians  were 
started  by  David  Zeisberger  and 
others  in  1763.  Due  to  the  wars  and 
the  sale  of  this  land  to  the  Proprietors 
at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  the  missions 
were  moved  about  1772  to  Ohio. 

The  movement  to  erect  this  county, 
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started  in  1804,  was  brought  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion  February  21,  1810. 
The  boundaries  were  run  and  elec- 
tions held  in  1812,  at  which  time  the 
name  was  changed  to  Ontario  to 
Bradford  in  honor  of  United  States 
Attorney  General  William  Bradford. 
Towanda,  the  county  seat,  was  first 
called  Meansville,  after  the  original 
patentee  of  1807,  William  Means.  A 
famous  .“son”  is  David  Wilmot, 
author  of  the  “Wilmot  Proviso”  who 
is  buried  at  Towanda. 

Industry 

The  mineral  industry  is  small, 
consisting  of  a few  flagstone  quarries 
along  the  North  Branch,  some  crushed 
stone,  and  bank  sand  and  gravel. 
Principal  classes  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry are  metals  and  metal  products, 
textiles  and  textile  products,  and  food 
and  kindred  products.  Chief  products 
are  machine  tools,  rayon,  underwear, 
paper  boxes,  grist  mill  products  and 
cheese. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  Bradford  County,  this 
county  ranking  first  in  the  State  in 
the  value  of  buckwheat,  first  in  the 
quantity  of  hay  and  honey,  and  third 
in  milk  production  and  number  of 
cattle.  The  land  is  well  adapted  for 
grazing,  while  dairying  has  become  a 
leading  industry,  large  quantities  of 
milk  being  shipped  daily  to  the  metro- 
politan centers. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Came  Protector  Rodman 
C.  Case,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Troy  (Phone: 
263R2)  is  assigned  to  the  following 
townships:  Wells,  South  Creek, 

Ridgebtiry,  Athens,  Columbia,  Spring- 
field,  Smithfield,  Ulster,  Ammenia, 
Troy,  Burlington,  West  Burlington, 
North  Towanda,  and  Branville. 

District  Game  Protector  Norbert  J. 
Molski,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wyalusing 
(Phone:  2081)  is  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing townships:  Litchfield,  Wind- 
ham, Warren,  Shesrequein,  Rome, 
Orwell,  Warren,  Pike,  Wysox,  Her- 
rick, Stevens,  Standing  Stone,  Wya- 


lusing, Tuscarora,  Terry,  and  Wil- 
mot. 

District  Game  Protector  George  E. 
Sprankle,  R.  D.  Canton  (Phone: 
304W)  is  assigned  to  the  following 
townships:  Canton,  Leroy,  Franklin, 
Barclay,  Overton,  Towanda,  Monroe, 
and  Albany. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Willard  G.  Persun, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Towanda  (Phone:  985) 
is  assigned  to  this  county  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Recreation — Fishing 
Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
TROUT:  Millstone  Creek,  Powell, 
Rt.  414,  3 mi.;  Schrader  Creek, 
Wheelerville,  Rt.  154,  11  mi.;  Seeley 
Creek,  Mosherville,  Rt.  549,  2 mi.; 
South  Creek,  Allis  Hollow,  Rt.  467, 
2 mi.;  and  Towanda  Creek,  Canton, 
Rt.  14,  9 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Chemung  River, 
Sayre,  Rt.  309,  6 mi.;  Sugar  Creek, 
East  Troy,  Rt.  106,  15  mi.;  North 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River, 
Towanda,  Rt.  8,  40  mi.;  and  Wesauk- 
ing  Lake,  Wysox,  Rt.  6,  67  acres. 

Recreation — Hunting 
Bradford  County  provides  a wide 
variety  of  hunting  and  also  is  known 
as  an  excellent  trapping  area.  It  main- 
tains a good  deer  population,  con- 
tains some  black  bears,  and  has  an 
increasing  supply  of  wild  turkeys. 
Small  game  hunting  is  generally  good. 
Six  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands,  open 
to  public  hunting  and  trapping,  are 
located  as  follows:  Number  12  (in 
part),  located  around  Laquin,  cover- 
ing 21,879  acres;  Number  36,  south- 
west of  Monroe,  covering  12,795 
acres;  Number  123,  near  Snedeker- 
ville,  covering  906  acres;  Number 
142,  near  New  Albany,  covering  368 
acres;  Number  172,  near  Wilmot, 
covering  722  acres;  and  Number  219, 
near  Warrenham,  covering  5,135 
acres. 
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The  Story  of  Pennsylvania’s  Waterfowl  Restoration  Program 


(PART  II) 

ENNSYLVANIA  never  had  a 
large  local  hatching  population 
of  waterfowl,  although  many  more 
ducks  are  produced  here  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  The  marshes  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  beaver  dams,  ponds  and  lakes  of 
the  northern  tier  counties,  produce  a 
considerable  number  of  black  and 
wood  ducks.  The  islands  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware  Rivers,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  slow  moving 
streams  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  also  produce  ducks. 

Because  it  was  believed  that  many 
wet  areas  suitable  for  hatching  and 
brooding  were  not  being  utilized  for 
this  purpose,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  attempt  to  build  up  a local  breed- 


ing population  of  at  least  one  species. 
The  mallard  duck  was  chosen  as  the 
suitable  one  which  to  begin  this  pro- 
gram, for  several  reasons:  It  was  the 
only  duck  available  in  sufficient  num- 
bers from  commercial  breeders;  it  was 
popular  with  the  waterfowl  gunner; 
it  was  wary;  and  it  provided  excel- 
lent table  qualities  when  brought  to 
bag. 

Acting  upon  this  information  the 
Commission  obtained,  in  1951,  a sup- 
ply of  day-old  ducklings  from  those 
breeders  who  had  the  best  flying 
stock  obtainable. 

Game  Lands  No.  213,  located  on 
Conneaut  Marsh  in  Crawford  County, 
was  chosen  as  the  most  logical  place 
to  rear  these  birds  because  of  the 
suitable  building  facilities  and  water 
for  hardening  ponds.  Brooders  were 
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set  up,  hardening  ponds  were  built 
and  the  supply  of  ducklings  were 
started  on  the  first  leg  of  their 
journey. 

Day-old  ducklings  hatched  in  this 
manner  are  placed  under  electric 
brooders  with  plenty  of  exercise  for 
the  first  two  weeks.  The  third  week 
they  are  allowed  an  outside  run  and 
a water  area.  In  this  way,  they  can 
be  inside  under  the  brooders  or  out- 
side in  the  water  as  the  weather  and 
their  wishes  dictate.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  week  they  are  taken  to  the 
hardening  ponds  where  no  heat  or 
shelter  exist  so  that  they  will  be  in 
condition  to  release  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  During  this  period  rapid 
feathering  takes  place,  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  their  voices  change  so 
that  their  sex  can  be  determined  by 
the  loud  quack  of  the  female  and  the 
softer  raspi,ng  note  of  the  drake— in 
other  words  they  start  to  look,  act 
and  sound  like  ducks! 

From  everything  known  about  the 
reariyg  and  releasing  in  the  wild  of 
ducks  in  this  manner,  it  was  believed 
that  they  should  be  liberated  at  not 
more  than  5 weeks  of  age  and  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  4 weeks  old.  To  hold 
them  longer  seemed  to  make  them 
too  dependent  upon  man  and  less 
likely  to  become  good  wild  game 
birds. 

A mallard  is  fully  feathered  at  5 
weeks  of  age,  with  the  exception  of 
its  flight  feathers,  these  being  fully 
developed  at  from  8 to  9 weeks.  By 
releasing  these  ducks  at  5 weeks  of 
age  on  suitable  water  areas,  3 weeks 
before  they  could  fly,  it  was  hoped 
they  would  come  to  regard  the  area 
where  released  as  home.  It  is  known 
that  a duck’s  instinct  is  to  return  the 
next  year,  to  the  neighborhood  where 
it  was  raised  and  to  nest  there  if 
conditions  are  at  all  favorable. 

When  the  ducklings  reach  releas- 
ing age  they  are  banded  for  future 
identification.  A numbered  aluminum 
leg  band  is  placed  on  each  duck.  Each 
tag  has  a serial  number  and  the 
words  WRITE  PENNA,  GAME 


COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Records  are  kept  of  dates  and  points 
of  release.  When  a band  recovery  is 
reported,  the  person  making  the  re- 
port is  at  once  notified  when  and 
where  this  particular  bird  was  re- 
leased. This  helps  the  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  determine  flight  pat- 
terns, migrations,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

When  these  birds  are  released  they 
are  placed  in  areas  where  there  is 
sufficient  natural  food,  and  where 
they  will  have  as  little  contact  with 
human  beings  as  possible.  Ponds, 
lakes,  etc.,  with  clean  shorelines  or 
with  cottages  filled  with  summer 
vacationists  do  not  provide  this  en- 
vironment or  isolation.  In  such  places, 
people  have  a tendency  to  feed  and 
tame  them.  Remote  water  areas  in 
State  Game  Refuges,  Propagation 
areas,  beaver  dams,  etc.,  provide 
better  release  sites  and  distribution  is 
predicated  on  the  availability  of 
them.  Roughly  40%  of  the  birds  go 
to  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
State,  25%  to  the  northeastern,  18% 
to  the  northcentral,  7%  to  the  south- 
eastern and  5%  to  both  the  south- 
central  and  southwestern  sections. 

More  people  within  the  state  seem 
to  be  turning  to  waterfowl  gunning 
as  a recreation  each  year,  and  the 
rearing  and  releasing  program  is 
popular  with  them.  Since  it  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning,  the  Com- 
mission has  continued  the  program 
each  year.  Up  to  and  including  the 
rearing  season  of  1955,  which  was 
completed  in  June,  a total  of  30,915 
ducks  have  been  purchased  or  raised 
and  released.  In  the  appendix  is  a 
tabular  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  birds  acquired,  reared  and  re- 
leased, and  the  number  of  bands  re- 
turned by  hunters. 

In  1952  and  1953  approval  was 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Saskatchewan  Game 
Department  to  attempt  to  secure  a 
supply  of  eggs  from  wild  nesting 
birds  on  the  Saskatchewan  prairies. 


FIVE-WEEK  OLD  DUCKLINGS  raised  at  the  Commission's  “duck  factory”  in  Crawford 
County  are  inspected  by  Commission  president  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle,  right,  and  vice- 
president  H.  L.  Buchanan. 


It  was  planned  to  hatch  the  eggs  and 
rear  the  ducks,  and  to  hold  them  as 
breeders  in  order  to  produce  birds 
of  a wilder  strain.  This  venture  was 
not  successful  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  locating  sufficient  nests,  providing 
transportation  and  other  problems. 

Since  a large  number  of  ducks 
wintered  on  the  Pymatuning  Refuge 
it  was  decided  to  hold  some  wing- 
clipped  female  ducks  in  an  open  pen 
to  see  if  wild  drakes  would  fly  over 
the  fence  and  mate  with  them.  Dur- 
ing the  1954  breeding  season  this 
method  worked  very  satisfactorily  and 
in  1955  an  even  greater  number  were 
held  with  equally  good  results.  Some 
of  the  5 week-old  ducks  released  dur- 
ing these  two  years  were  from  this 
source.  It  is  believed  that  by  holding 
these  breeder  females  for  one  laying 
season  and  mating  them  with  wild 
drakes  the  offspring  will  be  much 
wilder,  have  a better  survival  rate, 
and  provide  more  sport  for  the 
gunner. 

About  12%  band  returns  are  re- 
ceived from  these  ducks,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  percentage  received 
from  wild  birds  trapped  and  banded 
by  the  U.  S,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 


ice. A large  percentage  of  the  reports 
are  received  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
returns  have  been  received  from  27 
other  states  and  2 Canadian  provinces. 

Examination  of  mallards  found 
nesting  in  Pennsylvania  show  many 
of  them  to  have  been  ducks  that  were 
released  in  this  program.  This  proves 
that  they  are  doing  what  the  Com- 
mission had  hoped  they  would— com- 
ing back  to  nest.  Quite  likely  many 
more  are  doing  so,  as  a mallard  is 
very  secretive  in  its  nesting  habits 
and  only  a few  of  the  nests  are  ever 
observed.  It  is  claimed  by  numerous 
waterfowl  gunners  that  the  number 
of  mallards  showing  up  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  gunning  season  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  presence  of  these 
birds  on  water  areas  during  the  fall 
migration  tends  to  attract  more 
migrant  birds,  thus  providing  the 
hunter  more  opportunity  to  bag  birds 
which  normally  might  pass  on  with- 
out stopping. 

Canada  Goose  Propagation 

The  Canada  goose  is  one  of  the 
most  valued  trophies  among  hunters. 
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The  waterfowl  hunter  who  bags  a 
goose  always  remembers  it  as  a red- 
letter  day.  Many  nesting  pairs  use 
the  Pymatuning  area  in  summer,  and 
thousands  stop  in  migration  both 
spring  and  fall.  Some  linger  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  waste  grain  in  adjacent 
corn  fields— in  fact,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  about  2,000  have  wintered 
there. 

With  added  interest  shown  each 
year  by  the  growing  number  of  goose 
hunters,  and  the  knowledge  they  are 
gaining  in  how  to  outwit  this  bird, 
shooting  pressure  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  open  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Refuge.  In  fact  it  increased  so 
much  that  the  kill  of  locally  produced 
birds  was  exceeding  the  production 
and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
help  the  situation. 

It  was  decided  to  secure  breeding 
stock  and  hold  some  of  them  within 
the  refuge  in  an  attempt  to  produce 
more  birds  for  releasing.  Others  were 
to  be  used  to  start  new  nesting  groups 
of  geese  at  additional  locations  within 
the  State. 

In  1952  approximately  30  Canada 
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geese  were  bought  and  established  in 
a large  holding  field  with  sufficient 
water  area  included.  Subsequent  pur- 
chases up  to  1955  increased  the  num- 
ber held  there  to  100.  Geese  do  not 
mature  and  mate  until  three  years  of 
age.  They  lay  small  clutches  of  eggs 
when  newly  mated  and  are  quite 
choosy  about  picking  a lifetime 
partner.  Because  of  these  factors,  it 
takes  some  time  before  the  produc- 
tion line  gets  rolling  enough  to  show 
many  results.  Considerable  space  also 
is  needed  so  that  mated  pairs  can 
choose  a nesting  site  that  pleases  them 
without  encroaching  on  another  pair’s 
closely  guarded  nesting  territory.  As 
geese  pasture  quite  heavily,  fields  of 
suitable  forage  are  also  a necessity 
within  the  enclosure. 

It  was  decided  to  take  the  first 
clutches  of  eggs  from  the  nesting 
geese  and  incubate  them  artificially, 
thus  trying  to  get  them  to  produce 
another  clutch  of  eggs  which  they 
would  be  allowed  to  incubate.  In 
1954  this  program  produced  the  first 
results.  Forty-six  (46)  goslings  were 
reared  from  12  mated  pairs.  When 


CANADA  GEESE  propagation  at  Pymatuning  Refuge  is  aimed  at  counter-balancing  heavy 
shooting  pressure  on  this  noble  bird.  Geese  do  not  mature  and  mate  until  three  years 
of  age,  however,  and  results  from  "production  line”  are  slow. 


large  enough  these  birds  were  banded 
with  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
numbered  bands  of  aluminum  on  one 
leg,  and  with  a colored  plexiglass 
band  on  the  other,  and  released 
within  the  Pymatuning  Refuge.  Bag 
checks  and  band  returns  showed 
about  half  of  these  birds  were  bagged 
by  hunters  during  the  1954  season. 
The  remainder  were  seen  several 
times  that  winter  on  the  refuge  and 
adjacent  fields,  the  yellow  plexiglass 
bands  making  them  easy  to  identify. 

Before  the  1955  breeding  season 
started  25  mated  pairs  were  present 
and  in  due  time  started  housekeep- 
ing. About  75  goslings  were  produced. 
These  will  be  banded  and  liberated 
as  soon  as  old  enough. 

Young  mated  pairs  produce  small 
clutches  of  eggs  and  apparently  do 
not  produce  the  second  clutch  as 
older  birds  do.  So,  as  these  birds  gain 
age  a higher  number  of  goslings  per 
pair  can  be  expected.  As  mated  pairs 
appear  among  the  now  unmated  birds 
being  held,  it  is  planned  to  use  them 
in  other  suitable  areas  to  build  up 
local  hatching  populations.  By  pro- 
viding them  with  a protected  area 
with  sufficient  forage,  etc.,  and  by 
clipping  a wing,  it  is  believed  they 
will  nest  and  rear  young  and  that 
these  young  will  regard  the  area  as 
home  and  in  time  do  likewise.  Geese 
require  a much  larger  nesting  and 
feeding  area  for  this  purpose  than  do 
ducks  and  such  places  are  not  too 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania;  therefore 
this  program  cannot  be  expanded  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  duck  rearing 
program.  However  it  is  believed  that 
much  can  be  done  to  make  this  grand 
game  bird  more  plentiful  here  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Wood  Duck  Nesting  Box  Program 

A further  survey  of  the  waterfowl 
situation  lead  the  Commission  to  be- 
lieve that  if  artificial  nesting  boxes 
were  erected  in  suitable  places  that 
more  wood  ducks  could  be  induced 
to  stop,  nest  and  rear  their  young.  In 
this  way  more  of  these  interesting 


WOOD  DUCK  HEN  about  to  leave  new 
style  nesting  box  made  of  galvanized  metal 
pipe.  These  recently  developed  boxes  are 
proving  raccoon-proof  and  more  economical 
to  maintain  over  long  periods  of  time. 

and  colorful  ducks  could  be  pro- 
duced, thus  increasing  the  overall 
waterfowl  population.  In  1947,  100 
of  these  boxes  were  made  and  erected 
on  beaver  dams,  ponds  and  other 
suitable  sites  in  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  boxes  were  made  from  1" 
lumber;  they  were  12"  square  on  the 
outside  and  24"  long  with  a flat  top 
and  bottom  and  a 4"  round  entrance 
hole  cut  so  the  top  of  the  hole  was  4" 
below  the  top  of  the  box.  About  4" 
of  wood  shavings  were  provided  as 
nesting  material. 

The  wood  ducks  accepted  these 
boxes  the  first  year  quite  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Subsequently,  more  of  these 
boxes  were  made  and  erected,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  nail  keg  type,  until 
approximately  4,000  of  them  were 
in  use.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time, 
(June  1955),  that  half  of  this  number 
are  still  functional.  To  maintain  these 
nesting  boxes  so  that  ducks  will  accept 
and  use  them  in  the  nesting  season 
requires  considerable  time,  effort  and 
upkeep.  Nesting  material  must  be  re- 
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placed;  those  having  been  occupied 
by  starlings,  swallows,  bees,  etc.,  must 
be  cleaned  out.  Wind,  ice  and  wave 
action  also  take  their  toll.  Weather 
cracks  appearing  in  some  of  the  1" 
lumber  type  makes  them  too  light  for 
wood  ducks.  The  nail  keg  type  of 
nesting  box  which  was  cheap  to 
make,  also  had  its  drawbacks  because 
the  staves  warp,  thus  making  them 
useless  within  a year  or  two. 

Furthermore  it  was  revealed  that 
raccoons  were  preying  heavily  on  the 
ducks  on  the  nest  and  the  eggs  within 
the  boxes.  From  checks  made,  it  is 
believed  that  fully  50%  of  the  nests 
were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Vari- 
ous guards,  shields,  etc.,  have  been 
tried  without  success.  Least  inter- 
ference was  observed  when  boxes 
were  erected  over  water. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bellrose,  Associate 
Game  Specialist  with  the  Illinois 
State  Natural  History  Survey  also  had 
considerable  trouble  with  predation 
in  the  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  he 
worked  with  so  in  1950,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Louis  Ellebrecht,  then 
refuge  manager  of  the  Chatauqua 


National  Wildlife  Refuge,  he  made 
some  boxes  of  metal. 

A galvanized,  cold  air  pipe  of  26 
gauge  metal,  12"  in  diameter  and 
24"  in  length,  was  used  to  form  the 
bond  of  the  house.  A “coon-proof” 
entrance,  oval  in  shape  and  3"  x 4" 
in  size,  was  cut  with  its  upper  edge 
about  3i/2"  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  pipe  section.  An  inverted,  galvan- 
ized metal  cone  15"  in  height  was 
used  for  the  roof.  Two  metal  screws 
attached  the  roof  to  the  pipe  section. 
This  made  it  easy  to  remove  for  in- 
spection. The  bottom  was  formed 
either  by  a circular  piece  of  galvan- 
ized metal,  or  by  a block  of  wood  in- 
serted into  this  end  and  secured  with 
screws.  To  make  this  box  more  rigid, 
a 1"  x 3"  strip  of  lumber  was  bolted 
to  the  back  of  the  house. 

Various  types  of  lining  were  used 
to  provide  a footing  for  the  ducklings 
to  climb  from  the  nest.  Automobile 
undercoating  seemed  to  work  the 
best.  This  information  is  described 
in  “Housing  for  Wood  Ducks,”  by 
Frank  C.  Bellrose,  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey,  Circular  45.  As  yet. 


“OPERATION  NEST  BOX”  undertaken  by  Sparta  Sportsmen’s  Club  last  winter  is  typical 
of  spendid  conservation  programs  conducted  by  many  Pennsylvania  groups.  Come-back  of 
the  wood  duck  in  recent  years  may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  sportsmen’s  efforts 
like  this  one. 
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he  states  that  no  raccoon  or  fox  squir- 
rel has  been  able  to  enter  these  boxes. 
This,  plus  the  light  weight  and  dura- 
bility, makes  it  the  best  nesting  box 
discovered  to  date. 

A number  of  these  boxes  were 
made  by  the  Commission  during  the 
winter  of  1954  and  18  of  them  were 
erected  in  the  Pymatuning  Refuge 
for  the  1955  nesting  season.  Instead 
of  undercoating  the  inside  of  the 
boxes  a strip  of  hardware  cloth  4" 
wide  was  spot-welded  on  the  inside 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  entrance 
hole  to  the  bottom  for  the  ducklings 
to  use  to  climb  out  of  the  box.  The 
boxes  were  erected  on  steel  posts  over 
water  in  areas  where  they  would  be 
protected  from  violent  ice  action. 
Eleven  foot,  (IT),  steel  posts  were 
used  and  the  boxes  were  from  4'  to  5' 
above  the  water  line.  Several  checks 
were  made  during  the  nesting  season. 
On  April  22,  1 1 of  them  were  occu- 
pied by  wood  ducks  and  4 by  star- 
lings. The  stalling  nests  were  re- 
moved. On  May  6,  14  of  them  were 
occupied  by  wood  ducks  and  1 by 
starlings.  This  starling  nest  was  re- 
moved. On  June  6,  all  18  of  the  boxes 
had  been  occupied  by  wood  ducks,  9 
of  them  having  successfully  hatched 
and  gone.  A further  check  on  June  22 
showed  all  18  of  these  boxes  to  have 
housed  a successful  hatch  of  wood 
ducks,  and  in  one  of  them  a second 
clutch  was  being  incubated.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  losses  by 


predation,  though  signs  were  evident 
which  showed  raccoons  had  tried  to 
gain  entrance  to  several  of  the  boxes. 

It  is  believed  that  this  nesting  box 
is  by  far  the  best  so  far  known  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Properly 
painted  inside  and  out,  and  erected 
on  steel  posts  in  sheltered  areas  over 
open  water,  the  box  should  last  for 
years  and  prove  to  be  far  cheaper 
than  wooden  ones.  Its  lightness,  dura- 
bility and  proof  against  predators 
make  it  invaluable. 

The  18  boxes  described  above  were 
painted  dark  green  on  the  outside 
and  although  they  proved  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  wood  duck,  further 
experiments  will  be  carried  out  with 
different  colors  of  paint  to  determine 
if  any  other  color  might  retain  less 
heat  and  be  just  as  acceptable  to  the 
ducks.  As  far  as  the  regular  nesting 
season  is  concerned  the  green  color 
apparently  does  not  make  the  box  too 
warm,  but  it  might  prove  unsuitable 
for  late  nesting  birds. 

An  expansion  of  this  program  by 
the  construction  of  many  more  of 
these  metal  boxes  and  the  erection  of 
them  in  suitable  areas  within  the 
state  is  anticipated  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  available  funds  permit.  Sports- 
men’s, Scout  and  Farm  Youth  groups, 
etc.,  interested  in  this  work  also  can 
help  increase  the  wood  duck  popula- 
tion by  carrying  on  such  a project  at 
the  local  level. 


FAVORITE  SPORT 

Of  35,075  persons  polled  during  the  New  York  Sports,  Travel  and  Vacation 
Show  held  last  March  in  New  York  City,  28,395  answered  the  question  on 
sports  preferences.  Fishing  led  the  field  with  17,269  indicating  it  as  a favorite 
sport.  Boating  was  second,  with  8,898  devotees.  Hunting  and  camping 
appealed  to  6,820  and  4,896  persons  respectively. 

An  active  interest  in  archery  was  indicated  by  2,122  persons,  right  behind 
golf  which  drew  2,746  nods  of  approval.  Tennis  was  mentioned  by  1,698 
people.  Water-skiing,  a fast-rising  sport,  drew  more  interest  with  1,618  re- 
sponses than  did  snow-skiing  with  1,569. 

Bearing  out  the  contention  that  women  as  well  as  men  are  interested  in 
participator  sports,  the  survey  showed  30  percent  of  the  respondents  were 
females. 
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Indian  Summer 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-On  a 
warm,  sunny  day  during  the  past 
archery  season  for  deer,  I was  check- 
ing hunters  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  135.  Some  of  the  hunters  had 
seen  very  few  deer  and  wondered 
where  they  were.  Having  seen  large 
numbers  of  deer  in  the  area,  especial- 
ly during  night  patrols,  I thought  this 
lack  of  deer  strange.  Then  I dis- 
covered why  some  of  the  hunters  were 
not  seeing  them.  Before  traveling 
over  the  Game  Lands  road  I checked 
a number  of  hunters  who  were  in  a 
parked  car— all  sound  asleep.  Further 
along  the  Game  Lands  road  another 
alert  hunter  was  curled  up  with  his 
back  against  a sunny  bank.  Further 
on,  their  backs  against  another  bank, 
I found  two  more  hunters  fast  asleep. 
Just  above  them  in  a field  which  they 
had  been  watching,  a flock  of  turkeys 
were  feeding.  A few  hours  later,  on 
my  return,  the  turkeys  had  been 
joined  by  a herd  of  eight  deer.  How- 
ever, the  hunters  had  gone.— District 
Game  Protector  Stephen  A.  Kish, 
Avoca. 


NOTES 





Operation  Cooperation 


MONTOUR  COUNTY-Due  to 
the  wet  weather  during  October  the 
farmers  in  the  greater  part  of  my  dis- 
trict and  especially  on  Farm-Game 
Project  No.  91  were  unable  to  get 
their  crops  harvested.  Many  fields  of 
uncut  soybeans,  unpicked  corn  and 
buckwheat  were  left  standing  during 
the  first  day  of  the  small  game  sea- 
son. My  deputies  and  myself  con- 
tacted as  many  hunters  as  possible 
who  were  awaiting  the  opening  hour 
of  10:00  a.  m.  D.S.T.,  and  asked  them 
to  keep  out  of  these  fields.  We  ex- 
plained that  the  ground  possibly 
would  be  posted  next  season  if  they 
did  not  abide  by  the  soybean  and 
unharvested  corn  field  signs  we  had 
placed  around  these  fields.  We  had 
few  complaints  and  observed  the 
sportsmen  in  general  obeyed  the  signs 
and  have  created  a better  understand- 
ing between  themselves  and  the  Farm- 
Game  Cooperator  on  whose  lands 
they  were  guests  the  first  day  of  the 
season.  — District  Game  Protector 
Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumberland. 


Deer  Defies  Nature 
SOMERSET  COUNTY -I  have 
been  watching  a deer,  a doe,  all  sum- 
mer that  is  crippled  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters. This  deer  can  walk  rather  well 
but  is  stiff.  It  cannot  run.  On  occa- 
sions I have  walked  within  a few 
feet  of  it.  It  just  stood  still  and 
shivered  with  fright  as  if  cold.  Nu- 
merous times  it  has  tried  to  run,  only 
to  fall  down.  It  is  in  very  good  flesh, 
but  what  surprises  me  is  how  it  has 
escaped  the  dogs.  It  does  not  roam 
too  far,  but  the  dogs  do.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  V.  Rea,  Con- 
fluence. 
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Just  Stringing  Along 
ELK  COUNTY  — Recently  while 
patrolling  a section  of  my  district  by 
foot,  I stumbled  over  a white  cord 
strung  along  the  ground.  Being  curi- 
ous, I followed  the  cord  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  to  find  that  it  led 
to  the  highway  and  was  tied  to  a 
small  sapling  there.  Still  not  satisfy- 
ing my  curiosity,  I followed  the 
string  in  the  opposite  direction  for 
approximately  a half  mile  to  find  to 
my  amazement  that  it  was  tied  to  the 
belt  of  a hunter  slowly  picking  his 
way  through  the  brush.  Upon  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  purpose  of  the  string,  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
that  territory  and  used  the  string  as 
a protective  measure  to  avoid  becom- 
ing lost.  — District  Game  Protector 
Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Portland 
Mills. 

Web-footed  Friend 
ERIE  COUNTY-F.  H.  Coffin,  a 
farmer  at  Waterford,  R.  D.,  reported 
an  unusual  friendship  that  he  had 
observed.  Mr.  Coffin  owns  a duck 
that  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
a male  ringneck  pheasant.  On  many 
occasions  the  duck  and  pheasant 
were  observed  together  searching  for 
food  about  the  farm.  Early  in  the 
mornings  the  pheasant  would  be  seen 
coming  into  the  farm  yard  to  look  up 


his  duck  pal  to  spend  the  day  with 
him  or  her.— District  Game  Protecfor 
Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 

Open  Pit  Operator 

CARBON  COUNTY-The  city  of 
Bethlehem  is  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing another  large  dam  on  their  prop- 
erty in  Penn  Forest  Township,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  more  water 
for  the  communities  in  and  around 
Bethlehem.  While  digging  holes 
throughout  their  vast  holdings  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  clay  to  be 
used  on  the  dam  construction,  one 
of  the  workmen  was  surprised  one 
morning  to  find  a large  bear  standing 
in  the  pit  he  had  started  the  day 
before,  which  was  about  four  feet 
deep.  The  bear  was  chewing  on  the 
shovel  handle  that  was  left  there.  He 
shouted  at  the  bear  which  then  left 
the  scene.  Several  minutes  later  while 
in  the  pit  digging,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  same  bear  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  looking  over  the  operation. 
He  again  shouted  and  made  motions 
and  the  bear  slowly  left  the  scene. 
Probably  the  sweating  hands  of  the 
worker  left  a secretion  of  salt  on  the 
shovel  handle  causing  the  bear  to 
lick  and  chew  the  surface.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 
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Mud  Mires  Marauder 

MERCER  COUNTY-Most  of  the 
farmers  in  Mercer  County  just  won’t 
put  up  with  hunters  who  hunt  within 
150  yards  of  their  buildings  but  their 
big  trouble  is  running  the  hunter 
down  after  he  has  shot  within  the 
safety  zone.  But  it  came  easy  to  a Mr. 
Nevin  and  a Mr.  Anderson  who 
caught  two  young  hunters  who  shot 
two  wild  ducks  on  their  pond  within 
25  yards  from  their  building.  After 
shooting  the  ducks,  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers went  into  the  pond  to  retrieve 
the  ducks  and  about  20  feet  out  from 
the  bank  in  about  two  feet  of  water. 
The  hunter  got  both  his  feet  stuck 
in  the  mud  which  made  it  very  easy 
for  the  farmers  to  learn  who  the  cul- 
prit was.  The  case  ended  with  two 
low-spirited  hunters  who  paid  $25 
each  for  the  ducks  they  didn’t  get  a 
chance  to  retrieve  or  eat.— District 
Game  Protector  Arthur  T.  Biondi, 
Mercer. 

Taming  Tabby 

POTTER  COUNTY-On  October 
2,  1955,  while  patrolling  in  Summit 
Township,  I observed  a spike  buck, 
a doe,  and  two  fawns  in  a cow  pasture 
on  Red  McClosky’s  farm.  They  were 
about  200  yards  from  his  house  and 
about  100  yards  from  the  road  where 
I stopped  my  car  to  watch  them. 


They  came  across  the  creek  toward 
my  car.  When  they  came  out  of  the 
creek,  the  old  doe  spied  a cat 
crouched  in  the  grass  alongside  the 
creek.  They  stared  at  each  other  for 
several  minutes  at  a distance  of  about 
six  feet.  Finally  the  doe  pawed  the 
ground  and  snorted,  the  cat  bristled 
and  snarled,  turned  and  ran  toward 
the  house  with  the  doe  giving  chase 
right  behind.  Each  time  the  doe 
would  outrun  the  cat  and  when  she 
would  get  within  a few  inches,  the 
cat  would  turn,  snarl  and  claw  at  the 
doe’s  nose  and  the  doe  would  snort. 
They  would  again  stare  at  each  other 
for  a minute  and  then  the  cat  would 
run  for  the  house  again.  This  per- 
formance was  repeated  about  ten 
times  until  the  cat  finally  reached  the 
safety  of  the  house  porch  and  the  doe 
was  within  15  feet  of  the  house. 
Seeming  satisfied  that  she  had  chased 
the  cat  out  of  “her”  pasture,  the  doe 
walked  back  stiff  legged  with  tail  held 
high,  to  the  other  deer  and  they  all 
came  up  across  the  road  past  the  car 
and  up  over  the  hill.— District  Game 
Protector  Rozell  A.  Stidd,  Gouders- 
port. 

Delayed  Action 

GUMBERLAND  COUNTY -Mr. 
C.  D.  Snyder,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Newville, 
reports  finding  a ringneck  pheasant 
hen  sitting  on  her  nest  with  16  eggs. 
The  nest  was  discovered  the  last  week 
of  October.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a cooperator 
on  Farm  Game  Project  No.  153. — 
District  Game  Protector  George  D. 
Bretz,  Shippensburg. 

Rare  Retriever 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— I stopped 
in  the  barber  shop  at  Woodbury  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  duck  season.  It 
was  a rainy  cool  day  with  some  fog 
gathered  along  the  mountains.  Roy 
Greene  the  barber  said,  “John,  I am 
going  to  tell  you  something  that  hap- 
pened this  morning  that  is  hard  to 
believe.  Rev.  D.  I.  Pepple  the  local 
banker,  another  man,  and  a farmer 
and  I heard  at  shot  on  the  Wood- 
bury Dam.  We  looked  out  the  win- 
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dow  and  observed  a man  taking  oft 
his  clothing  and  shoes  and  swimming 
aut  in  the  dam  to  retrieve  a duck. 
Then  he  pulled  his  pants  on  and 
stood  in  the  rain,  bare  back,  gun  in 
hand,  waiting  for  more  ducks.”— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  S.  Ditt- 
mar,  Loysburg. 

What  One  Sees  Without  A Weapon 

FAYETTE  COUNTY -Old  lady 
luck  plays  some  old  tricks  on  us  poor 
mortals  as  proven  by  the  experience 
of  a duck  hunter  I checked  on  the 
opening  day  of  duck  season.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  bought  an 
archery  license  and  has  hunted  the 
first  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
Creek  and  never  saw  a buck.  This 
year  he  did  not  buy  an  archery  li- 
cense and  hunted  ducks  at  about  the 
same  place  where  a beautiful  eight 
point  buck  walked  up  to  about  20 
feet  of  him.  Three  days  before  hunt- 
ing season  opened  I saw  three  flocks 
of  turkeys  all  outside  the  wire  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  51.  On  open- 
ing day  only  three  turkeys  were  killed 
by  men  from  about  30  cars.  One  tur- 
key hunter  was  quietly  watching  for 
a turkey  and  a six  point  buck  walked 
to  within  30  feet  of  him  and  wiggled 
his  nose  at  him.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  F.  Blair,  Connellsville. 


Glad  Lad — Sad  Dad 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-One  of 
the  cooperators  in  a Farm-Game 
Project  near  Millville  had  a rather 
red  faced  experience  the  first  day  of 
the  small  game  season.  Hunting  with 
his  12-year-old  son,  Dad  had  his 
trusty  double  and  son  had  a .22.  The 
boy  shot  a rabbit  through  the  head 
and  while  recovering  it  a ringneck 
ran  out  through  the  field.  Dad 
missed  it  with  two  shots  but  son 
promptly  busted  it  with  the  .22, 
through  the  head,  too.— District  Game 
Protector  Mark  L.  Hagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg. 

Whodunit? 

GREENE  COUNTY— On  Septem- 
ber 19  with  Farm-Game  Foreman 
Ewart  investigated  a complaint  placed 
by  a local  farmer  in  Cumberland 
Township  in  regard  to  74  chickens 
killed  by  a raccoon.  A thorough  in- 
vestigation eliminated  the  weasel, 
mink,  skunk,  and  the  raccoon  as  a 
possible  subject.  Traps  were  set  that 
night.  The  following  morning,  the 
traps  had  caught  the  killer,  a large 
dog  seen  running  at  large  in  the 
vicinity  the  day  before  the  killing. — 
District  Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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Veteran  Game  Protector  Retires 
From  Commission 


Hare  Season  Opens  Hunters’ 
New  Year 


William  J.  “Bill”  Carpenter,  of  Mt. 
Jewett,  retired  from  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  on 
January  1,  1956.  In  leaving  behind 
him  a record  of  25  years  as  a District 
Game  Protector,  Bill  Carpenter  enters 
what  a host  of  sportsmen  friends  and 
Commission  associates  hope  will  be 
a long  and  happy,  much  deserved 
“vacation.” 

A native  of  Newtown  Mills,  Forest 
County,  Bill  started  his  Game  Com- 
mission service  in  Tionesta  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1930.  Since  1937  he  has 
served  as  District  Game  Protector  in 
McKean  County.  He  has  long  been 
famed  for  his  skill  at  basket  weaving 
and  is  also  an  expert  trapper.  His 
chief  hobby,  however,  is  rattlesnake 
hunting. 

Bill  Carpenter  was  always  an  able, 
efficient,  and  well-liked  officer.  The 
Commission  is  losing  a valuable  pub- 
lic servant  while  the  sportsmen  of  his 
home  area  will  gain  a much  respected 
and  admired  friend. 


William  J.  Carpenter 


The  snowshoe  rabbit  season  comes 
in  with  the  New  Year.  It  opens  Mon- 
day morning,  January  2,  and  closes 
Saturday  evening,  January  7,  1956. 
Shooting  hours  are  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
all  days  of  the  season.  The  daily  bag 
limit  is  2;  the  season  limit  is  6. 

In  summer  this  woodland  creature 
has  the  general  appearance  of  its 
country  cousin,  the  cottontail  rabbit. 
But  the  snowshoe,  beside  being  larger 
than  the  cottontail  and  of  another 
family,  undergoes  a color  change  in 
the  late  fall  and  assumes  a white  coat 
in  the  short-light  days  of  the  year, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  “varying 
hare.”  Just  as  the  hare’s  dark  coat 
blends  with  the  ground  cover  of  the 
warm  months,  so  does  its  white  pelt 
make  him  hard  to  see  on  snow. 

An  item  indicating  why  weather 
is  a controlling  factor  in  determining 
the  hunters’  bag  of  this  game  animal 
is:  if  the  ground  is  bare  or  lightly 
snow-covered  the  smaller  hounds  are 
able  to  pursue  the  snowshoe,  but  if 
the  snow  lies  deep  the  short-legged 
dogs  are  almost  worthless  as  trailers. 
These  are  reasons  why  the  snowshoe 
rabbit  kill  is  larger  when  the  forest 
floor  is  bare  and  dark. 

Snowshoes  are  not  nearly  so  abund- 
ant in  this  state  now  as  in  the  early 
1900’s.  Maturing  forests  and  over- 
browsing by  deer  have  caused  a great 
reduction  in  their  numbers.  Never- 
theless, many  hunters  will  take  to  the 
woods  in  the  northern  tier  counties 
for  the  first  game  season  of  1955,  hop- 
ing to  enjoy  some  of  the  wide-circling 
chases  these  big-footed,  ghostly  rabbits; 
afford. 
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Francis  H.  Coffin  Ernest  E.  Harwood 


IN  MEMORIUM 

During  November,  two  former  members  of  the  Game  Commission  died  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Francis  FI.  Coffin,  a member  of  the  Game  Commission  from 
March,  1924  to  December,  1931  died  at  his  home  in  Scranton  on  November  13. 
He  was  77.  Mr.  Coffin  was  active  in  many  fraternal  organizations,  a member  of 
the  Daniel  Beard  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  a member  of  the  Everhart  Museum 
advisory  board,  and  a director  of  the  Scranton  Bird  Club. 

Ernest  E.  Harwood,  former  Commissioner  and  one-time  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Game  Commission,  died  at  his  home  in  Hazleton  on  November  18.  He  was  first 
appointed  as  a member  of  the  Commission  in  January,  1932  and  served  until  March, 
1932.  He  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary  on  January  29,  1932  and  served  until 
October  31,  1935. 


Pennsylvania  To  Host  1957 
Scout  Jamboree 

Governor  George  M.  Leader  re- 
cently announced  that  Pennsylvania 
has  been  selected  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  their  1957  National 
Jamboree.  The  site  of  this  outstand- 
ing youth  activity  will  again  be  his- 
toric Valley  Forge  Park,  the  location 
of  the  1950  Jamboree,  when  over  50,- 
000  Boy  Scouts  spent  ten  days  in  en- 
campment there. 

In  commenting  on  the  selection  of 
Pennsylvania  for  this  national  event. 
Governor  Leader  said,  “This  very 
good  news  bestows  a noteworthy 
honor  upon  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  with  sincere  pleas- 


ure and  pride  that  we  extend  the 
hospitality  and  cooperation  of  our 
State  facilities,  with  the  desire  that 
the  1957  National  Jamboree  be  the 
most  memorable  of  all.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Highways, 
arranged  for  re-routing  of  traffic  and 
closing  of  all  Park  roads  during  the 
period  of  the  Jamboree.  Forests  and 
Waters  Secretary,  Maurice  K.  God- 
dard, with  the  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission,  will  establish  a special 
schedule  of  duty  assignment  for  all 
Park  personnel.  Tentative  inclusive 
dates  for  the  special  road  detours  and 
personnel  duty  assignments  have  been 
set  as  July  2 through  July  8,  1957. 


* 


BAER’S  BEAR  killed  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  1955  season  in  Pennsylvania  is  admired  by 
the  lucky  hunter  and  his  wife.  John  Baer  of 
Mechanicsburg  brought  down  this  497  pound 
(hog-dressed)  bruin  while  hunting  near  Shef- 
field, McKean  County.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est bears  killed  in  the  Keystone  State  in 
recent  years. 


Game  Harvest  Over — Fur  Harvest 
Continues 

By  now  most  hunters  have  cleaned, 
oiled  and  stored  their  sporting  arms. 

But  the  situation  is  different  for 
trappers.  Although  the  mink  season 
closed  on  December  31,  1955,  the 
muskrat  season  will  be  open  until 
January  28,  1956.  Thousands  of  men, 
boys  and  even  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex  are  trapping  for  furbearers 
in  Pennsylvania  this  winter. 

In  the  current  hunting  license 
period,  raccoons,  skunks  and  opos- 
sums may  be  taken  in  unlimited 
numbers.  This  winter’s  three  week 
beaver  season  does  not  start  until 
February  15.  Foxes  and  weasels, 
classed  as  predators,  may  be  trapped 
any  time. 

Today’s  prices  for  wild-caught  fur 
are  so  low,  compared  to  those  20  to 
30  years  ago,  trapping  has  fallen  off 
markedly.  At  one  time  the  pelt  of  a 
prime  red  fox  brought  the  trapper 
$20  or  more.  Now  its  skin  is  worthless 


or  nearly  so.  A blanket  (large)  beaver 
hide  that  sold  for  $60  to  $80  in  1945 
sold  last  winter  for  $12  to  $15.  A wild- 
caught  mink  pelt  listed  at  $12  to  $16 
this  season  netted  the  trapper  $25  to 
$30  a few  years  ago. 

Today’s  prices  on  large,  prime  pelts 
not  already  mentioned  are  about  as 
follows:  weasel,  $1.25;  black  skunk, 
$1;  muskrat,  $1;  opossum,  15^;  rac- 
coon,  $1.  Not  a high  return  when  the 
labor  involved  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment are  considered. 

Today’s  raw  fur  prices  are  not  so 
low  but  that  many  trappers  continue 
to  run  their  lines,  and  wild-caught 
furs  net  a tidy  sum  for  many  a 
trapper  in  this  state.  Also,  the  trade 
in  pelts  and  the  money  garnered  by 
tanners  and  manufacturers  of  furl 
garments  eventually  has  an  economic! 
effect  of  considerable  importance  to 
many  people. 

PART  ALBINO  BUCK  is  admired  by  A1 
Bachman  of  the  Commission’s  Southeast 
Division  Headquarters  staff  at  Reading. 
Bachman  bagged  the  unusual  animal  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  1955  season  while 
hunting  in  Lebanon  County. 
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WILLIAM  J.  CARPENTER 

Former  District  Game  Protector 
Mt.  Jewett 

Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  a Game  Protector  from  September  16,  1930  ,nt 
retired  on  January  1,  1956. 


JOHN  M.  HAVERSTICK 

District  Game  Protector 
741  College  Ave.,  Lancaster 
Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Appointed  to  present  position  October  1,  1930,  and  has  served 
continuously  in  same  capacity  except  periods  from  July  16  to 
September  26,  1932,  May  29  to  September  10,  1933  May  28  to 
August  1,  1934  and  June  3 to  August  1,  1935  when  he  served 
as  Acting  Supervisor,  Division  “A,”  now  the  Southeast  Division. 


JOHN  G.  HOOVER 

fSr.  Budget  Accountant 
1125  N.  Front  Street,  Harrisburg 
Game  Commission  Service  25  years 


Served  in  several  clerical  and  accounting  positions  frorrDc 
27,  1930  to  May  1,  1948  when  he  was  promoted  to  hi  pi 
position. 
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£ P.  MOTTER 

t Game  Protector 

3enterfield  Rd.,  Colonial  Gardens,  Harrisburg 
Commission  Service  25  years 

as  Game  Refuge  Keeper  from  October  23,  1930  until  he 
omoted  to  his  present  position  December  1,  1932.  Has 
continuously  in  present  position,  except  the  period  from 
r 22,  1951  to  July  31,  1954  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Claims  Section,  Harrisburg  Office. 


HARRY  H.  RICKERT 

District  Game  Protector 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Kutztown 
Game  Commission  Service  25  years 

Served  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  and  Acting  Game  Protector 
on  per  diem  basis  for  one  year  prior  to  Appointment  as  Game 
Protector  on  a salaried  basis  June  1,  1931,  and  continued  in 
the  same  capacity  during  entire  period  except  from  April  16, 
1948  to  July  31,  1949  when  he  was  assigned  as  Farm-Game 
Operations  Assistant. 


/ILLE  B.  WELLS 

le  Protection  Assistant 
r 

; Commission  Service  25  years 

as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  for  1 year  and  9 months 
>28  to  1931.  Appointed  Game  Refuge  Keeper  August  8, 
® d continued  in  this  capacity  until  January  1,  1939,  when 
' :d  to  District  Game  Protector.  Promoted  to  present 
August  1,  1949. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


cCet  ’d  Euitd -A 
Cdoniervation  &L 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


GOOD  hunting  five,  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  depends  a great 
deal  on  public  opinion  today.  The 
more  people  that  better  understand 
the  principles  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, the  better  the  chances  are  that 
we  can  have  outdoor  fun  with  a 
future  many  years  from  now. 

Even  now  the  number  of  people 
who  want  to  enjoy  and  use  the  out- 
doors, including  the  harvest  of  wild- 
life, keeps  increasing  each  year.  But, 
unfortunately  for  them,  our  expand- 
ing civilization  with  its  highways,  fac- 
tories and  housing  developments  is 
decreasing  the  amount  of  land  for 
outdoor  sport.  In  short,  there  are 
more  sportsmen  and  less  land  for 
their  kind  of  sport  each  year. 

The  only  answer  is  that  more 
people,  whether  they  are  sportsmen 
or  not,  must  be  shown  how  conserva- 
tion benefits  everyone.  Someone  re- 
cently coined  the  phrase,  “Conserva- 
tion Can’t  Wait’’  and  no  statement 
could  be  more  true  in  this  or  any 
other  year.  The  future  of  our  sport 
lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  people, 
particularly  those  who  own  or  con- 
trol land.  Most  of  these  people  will 
be  farmers  but  there  are  others  too— 
large  lumber  companies,  public  utility 
companies,  real  estate  concerns.  In 
fact  anyone  who  has  influence  on 


how  this  great  land  of  ours  is  used 
must  be  convinced  conservation  is 
the  foundation  of  America’s  future. 
And  in  our  country,  that  includes 
about  everyone. 


How  To  Do  It 


How  to  do  it?  Through  exhibits, 
demonstrations  and  displays  you  can 
reach  a large  number  of  people.  First, 
let’s  think  about  your  school.  There 
is  scarcely  a teacher  anywhere  who 
would  not  welcome  some  help  in 
making  a bulletin  board  exhibit  on 
conservation.  Bulletin  board  displays 
can  tell  an  effective  and  simple  story, 
one  that  will  reach  every  member  of 
your  class  and  perhaps  other  classes 
as  well.  Small  table  top  exhibits  can 
also  tell  a conservation  story,  perhaps 
more  completely  and  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  use  some  action  demon 
strations. 


If  you  belong  to  a boy  scout  or 
girl  scout  troop,  4-H,  FFA,  junior 
sportsmen  or  conservation  club,  or 
any  other  youth  group,  you  know  al- 
ready that  an  exhibit,  demonstration 
or  display  is  a tremendous  help  in 
the  program  of  that  group.  Such 
work  in  conservation  may  also  help® 
you  earn  special  conservation  awards* 
or  scholarships.  Last  summer,  for  ex-!  ' 
ample,  Explorer  Scout  Larry  Hutch 
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inson,  of  Thornton,  Pennsylvania, 
won  a five  thousand  mile  trip  through 
the  West  because  of  the  work  he  had 
done  in  helping  to  “sell”  conserva- 
tion to  other  people. 

There  are  other  ways  to  spread  the 
message  of  conservation  in  your  local 
community.  Frequently,  stores  that 
sell  hunting  or  fishing  equipment, 
camping  gear,  boats  or  other  outdoor 
supplies  will  welcome  a window  dis- 
play, a top-of-the  counter  exhibit  or 
a bulletin  board  type  of  exhibit  that 
tells  a simple  but  interesting  story. 
The  men  who  run  these  stores  know 
that  more  people  will  buy  outdoor 
gear  if  hunting  and  fishing  is  good. 

Other  stores,  such  as  automobile 
salesrooms,  hardware  stores,  or  even 
barbershops,  will  permit  you  to  put 
jan  exhibit  in  the  window.  This  is 
especially  true  of  shop  owners  who 
are  also  sportsmen  and  members  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

Another  way  to  reach  people  with 
the  story  of  conservation  is  through 
displays  and  exhibits  at  men’s  club 
meetings— church  groups,  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis,  Lions  and  other  service  clubs; 

i 


in  meeting  rooms  of  lodges  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  or  at  sportsmen’s 
club  meetings.  Sometimes,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Women’s  Clubs 
and  Garden  Clubs  like  to  hear  about 
what  young  people  are  doing  in  con- 
servation because  they,  too,  have  con- 
servation programs  of  their  own. 

The  secret  in  getting  this  conserva- 
tion message  across  lies  in  a dis- 
covery made  by  advertising  people  a 
long  time  ago.  Think  for  a second  of 
any  big,  standard  brand  product— au- 
tomobile, cigarette,  washing  machine, 
or  anything  else.  Look  through  large 
circulation  magazines  or  newspapers. 
Look  at  billboards  along  the  road. 
Listen  to  the  radio  or  watch  TV.  Sev- 
eral times  a day  you’ll  read  and  hear 
that  a certain  cigarette  draws  easier 
or  makes  cooler  smoking  or  has  a new 
kind  of  filter.  A certain  kind  of  soap 
makes  clothes  whiter;  a certain  make 
of  automobile  looks  better  and  has 
more  safety  features.  You  hear  these 
“messages”  so  many  times  in  a week 
that  before  long  you  find  yourself 
automatically  following  their  sugges- 
tions when  making  purchases. 
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WINDOW  DISPLAY  should  tell  a simple  but  interesting  story.  This  one  on  conservation 
farming  is  an  excellent  eye-catcher  and  contains  an  important  message. 
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MANY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  would  welcome  ideas  and  assistance  in  making  effective 
conservation  exhibits.  Soil  conservation  displays  can  be  built  around  aerial  photos  of 
local  farms. 


Advertising  men  have  found  that 
repetition  sells  their  products.  We 
may  get  fed  up  with  that  repetition, 
but  it  still  sells  America  many  things. 
Conservation  can  be  sold  the  same 
way.  And  you  can  help  do  it. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  sell- 
ing one  phase  of  conservation  is 
Smokey  Bear.  Very  few  people  in  this 
country  do  not  recognize  Smokey  as 
the  symbol  of  forest  fire  prevention. 
The  result  has  been  that  preventable 
forest  fires  have  been  reduced  tre- 
mendously in  the  last  ten  years. 

So  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
think  that  the  conservation  story  has 
been  told,  the  same  story  must  be 
told  again  and  again.  It  must  be  told 
in  a new  and  different  way,  to  people 
that  may  have  heard  it  before  and  to 
people,  especially  young  people,  who 
have  never  heard  it  before. 

Tips  for  Exhibits 

As  you  think  about  how  you  can 


build  a conservation  exhibit  or  dem- 
onstration, here  are  a few  ideas  to 
keep  in  mind. 

First,  keep  the  exhibit  simple.  Have 
it  tell  one  simple  story  that  is  easy 
to  understand.  Do  not  clutter  it  up 
with  things  or  ideas  that  are  not  im- 
portant. Most  people  will  not  take 
time  to  look  at  if  for  long.  You  must 
get  your  message  across  quickly. 

Second,  be  sure  that  you  have 
printed  captions  that  are  easy  to  read. 
Use  a lettering  pen  and  black  inki 
and  letter  explanations  of  your  ex-' 
exhibit  clearly  and  neatly.  Letters 
should  be  large  enough  to  read  from 
at  least  ten  feet  away.  There  should 
also  be  one  large  sign  over  the  ex- 
hibit that  attracts  attention  and 
makes  people  want  to  stop  and  look. 
Interesting  examples  were  seen  at  a 
4-H  exhibit  at  a county  fair.  An  ex- 
hibit that  told  about  soil  erosion  was 
captioned,  “Here  Goes  Your  Food— 
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Down  The  River.”  Another  exhibit 
on  forest  fire  prevention  had  a sign 
reading  “You  Can’t  Shoot  ’Em 
Where  They  Ain’t.”  The  exhibit 
showed  a burned  over  forest  with  no 
cover  or  food  for  wildlife.  The  sign 
could  be  improved  grammatically, 
but  it  sure  attracted  attention. 

Third,  if  possible  be  at  the  exhibit 
all  the  time  to  explain  it  and  answer 
questions. 

Fourth,  if  possible  build  an  exhibit 
where  spectators  have  to  do  some- 
thing themselves— press  a button,  pick 
up  something,  or  in  some  other  way 
actually  take  part  in  the  exhibit. 

Fifth,  keep  your  exhibit  neat  and 
repair  it  frequently.  With  certain 
kinds  of  exhibits,  people  handling  it 
ar  looking  at  it  may  disorganize  it  or 
nake  it  look  messy.  So  clean  it  up 
as  often  as  necessary,  so  it  remains 
attractive. 

Sixth,  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  for 
aelp.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
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are  skilled  at  making  exhibits  who 
can  help.  Window  dressers  in  stores, 
visual  education  teachers  or  super- 
visors, county  agents,  conservation 
agents  and  others  all  have  to  build 
exhibits  frequently  and  know  how  to 
do  it. 

Seventh,  be  sure  that  your  exhibit 
is  factually  correct.  Check  your  idea 
and  your  captions  with  an  expert. 

Eighth,  be  sure  that  your  exhibit 
is  well  lighted.  A good  exhibit  in  the 
dark  will  not  attract  many  people. 

Ninth,  if  possible  have  action  in 
the  exhibit.  Frequently  you  can  get 
an  old  ‘animated”  sign  from  a store 
and  adapt  to  your  own  use.  Or  sim- 
ple electric  motors  are  available  for 
about  $2.00  and  can  be  used  to  pro- 
vide action.  Even  a blinking  light 
helps  or  colored  light  bulbs  that 
change  at  regular  intervals.  Use  any- 
thing you  can  think  of  to  attract 
attention  and  hold  it  long  enough  so 
that  spectators  read  your  message. 


vVATF.R  RUN-OFF  can  be  easily  and  dramatically  demonstrated  by  using  three  trays 
died  with  different  types  of  soil,  a watering  can,  and  dishes  to  catch  the  water  as  it 
liters  down.  Such  a demonstration  employes  action  which  is  always  good  in  conservation 
exhibits. 
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NATURAL  POOL  along  a small  run,  as 
shown  above,  is  an  ideal  location  for  the 
stepping  stone  set.  If  no  pool  can  be  found, 
build  a small  dam.  The  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide a stepping  stone  which  the  raccoon 
will  use  rather  than  go  for  a swim  in  the 
cold  water. 
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FIRST  STEP  in  making  this  set  is  to  place 
several  rocks  on  top  of  each  other  out  in 
deep  water  about  20  inches  from  bank. 
Next  place  flat  rock  or  two  in  water  be- 
tween them  and  bank  but  not  more  than 
8 inches  away  from  bank.  Both  rocks  should 
be  so  constructed  that  at  least  one  inch  of 
top  rocks  is  above  water  level. 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


NOW  that  raccoons  have  reached 
their  peak  in  fur  quality,  this 
would  be  an  ideal  time  for  the  mod- 
ern Davy  Crockett  to  try  his  hand  at 
capturing  the  raw  materials  for  a 
coon  skin  cap.  Or  maybe  you  have 
been  wanting  to  have  a coon  skim 
rug  made  up  to  display  in  your  den? 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  extremely  frigid  spells, 
raccoons  can  be  expected  to  make 
frequent  food  hunting  trips  along 
some  favorite  waterway.  They  are 
especially  attracted  to  small  runs 
from  underground  springs  which  do 
not  freeze  over.  And  with  this  in 
mind  there  is  probably  no  set  more 
effective  than  the  stepping  stone  set 
illustrated  on  these  pages.  Why  not 
give  it  a try  sometime  this  winter? 


TO  PREPARE  STONE  FOR  TRAP  use  a 
trowel  and  spread  generous  layer  of  mud 
or  wet  sand  over  entire  surface.  Use  dry 
sand  or  leaves  during  freezing  weather.  Dur- 
ing freezing  weather,  make  sure  stepping 
stone  is  at  least  one  and  one  half  inches 
larger  than  trap.  When  using  larger  rock, 
always  set  trap  as  nearly  in  the  center  as 
possible. 


TO  SET  TRAP,  place  it  on  stepping  stone  as  shown  below  with  one  spring  pointing 
towards  bank,  the  other  towards  rock  upon  which  bait  (sardines,  canned  salmon,  etc.) 
is  placed.  With  fingers  on  edge  of  trap,  press  it  down  on  the  sand  or  whatever  bedding 
has  been  used  so  that  it  will  not  tilt.  Next  place  cover  over  trap  pan  as  shown. 
Anchor  trap  to  sturdy  pole  with  wire  and  push  end  of  pole  into  bottom  of  pool 
until  wire  is  completely  under  water. 


AFTER  TRAP  IS  PLACED  on  stepping 
stone,  use  your  trowel  and  work  some  mud 
(dry  sand  in  freezing  weather-  all  around 
trap.  Cover  the  springs,  the  trap  chain, 
and  in  general  plaster  mud  or  dry  sand 
around  trap  until  it  is  even  with  the  jaws. 


COVER  THE  TRAP  by  sifting  dry  sand 
over  all.  If  the  sand  piles  up  on  the  trap 
pan,  take  your  trowel  and  spread  it  out. 


COMPLETED  STEPPING  STONE  SET 
should  look  like  this.  Leaf  draped  over 
the  bait  often  helps  to  hide  it  from  crows 
and  other  birds. 
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WJ/iif  Wot  (Cheaper  *Shootinci? 


leader 

By  Ed  Shearer 


ft 


IT  says  here  that  if  you  send  the 
man  BO  dollars,  you  will  receive  a 
brand  new  Winchester  or  Marlin 
thirty-thirty  carbine.  If  you  want  a 
new  model  70  Winchester  it  takes  61 
iollars  or  a shiny  new  300  Savage 
with  53  dollars  and  the  expressman 
will  deliver  the  same  at  your  door, 
ft  also  says  they  will  be  pleased  to 
;end  along  the  necessary  fodder  at 
£1.20  a box  for  the  thirty-thirty  and 
£1.90  a box  for  the  30-06.  And  just 
n case  you  figure  on  a mess  of  rabbits 
19  cents  will  be  plenty  for  a box  of 
|>2  gauge  shells. 

Nope,- I’m  not  going  off  my  rocker, 
m just  reading  the  catalog  of  a 
porting  goods  company  dated— 1940. 
That  ain’t  all.  Looking  over  my  game 
till  in  my  hunting  book  for  that  year, 
would  sure  be  happy  to  see  that 
nuch  game  this  year,  much  less  bag 
t.  This  all  seems  to  add  up  that 
oday  you  have  to  be  several  times 
he  shot  you  were  then,  if  you  don’t 
rant  to  sneak  home  up  the  alley.  If 
ou  missed  a shot  then  another  would 
>e  along  directly.  Flub  one  today  and 
ou  find  yourself  behind  the  eight 
•all.  Now  the  answer  to  that  one  is 
ou’ve  got  to  do  more  shooting.  With 
his  in  mind,  I called  a friend  in  the 
porting  goods  business  and  found 
he  following: 

Yep,  he  has  plenty  of  30-06’s  at 
3.90  a box  and  a grist  of  thirty- 
hirties  at  only  a little  paler  a throw, 
it  this  point  I gave  up  on  the  rabbits, 
ure,  I know  the  boss  hands  you 
igger  checks  now.  But  after  living 


and  taxes,  you  find  yourself  in  this 
world  with  the  same  amount  of 
spending  dough  and  prices  in  another 
world,  which  is  some  discouraging. 
So,  I thinks  of  my  reloading  tools 
and  gets  out  my  pencil  and  starts  to 
figure.  It  adds  up  like  this. 

100  factory  cartridges  for  the  30-06 
sets  me  back  $19.50.  Now  100  primers 
runs  me  89  cents  with  a can  of 
powder  at  2 bucks.  Enough  180  grains 
bullets  to  fill  ’em  takes  5 dollars 
more,  making  the  total  $7.89  or  about 
$1.58  per  box.  Seeing  that  I’m  saving 
$11.61  on  a hundred  rounds  I can 
keep  my  eye  in  and  still  get  Ma  a 
mess  of  rabbits. 

This  is  the  gist,  as  near  as  I can 
recall  of  talk  that  an  old  deer  hunt- 
ing acquaintance  poured  into  my  ears 
when  I stopped  at  his  mountain 
home.  He  sure  gave  me  his  problem 
and  its  solution  all  wrapped  up  in 
one  bundle,  and  his  cost  figures  were 
correct  in  this  piece  of  woods.  Know- 
ing there  are  thousands  of  shooters 
faced  with  the  same  budget  problems 
who  would  like  to  reload,  here  are 
the  facts  as  I have  found  them. 

The  first  question  usually  asked  by 
a beginner  is,  “Can  I reload  safely?” 
A certain  amount  of  danger  would 
seem  to  attend  the  handling  of  highly 
explosive  primers  and  powder.  But 
the  shooter  who  carefully  follows  in- 
structions and  stays  away  from  maxi- 
mum loads  (which  are  really  over- 
loads) has  little  to  worry  about  with 
modern  firearms  in  good  condition. 
But  handloading  is  definitely  not  for 
the  shooter  who  is  habitually  careless 
or  who  cannot  follow  plain  instruc- 
tions or  who  thinks  he  knows  more 
than  the  experts. 

From  the  economical  aspect  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  you  only  get 
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as  much  out  of  your  ammunition  as 
you  put  in  it.  You  can  assemble  all 
types  of  loads  either  cheap  or  ex- 
pensive with  the  best  of  them  cost- 
ing less  than  one  half  the  price  of 
the  factory  load.  There  are  two  types 
of  reloading  open  to  the  beginner, 
both  of  which  are  fascinating  and 
worthwhile. 

Precision  handloading  is  the  re- 
production of  a proven  and  tested 
load  which  the  shooter  desires  to 
duplicate  round  after  round  in  match 
accuracy. 

Experimental  handloading  is  the 
widest  field  of  all.  This  does  not  mean 
playing  with  maximum  loads  but  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  a particular 
combination  of  cartridge  case,  primer, 
powder  and  bullet  that  will  accom- 
plish a particular  purpose  you  have 
in  mind.  It  may  be  accuracy,  range, 
bullet  expansion  or  just  plain  shoot- 
ing rats.  Experimental  handloading 
requires  extreme  attention  to  detail. 
Here  you  must  eliminate  any  vari- 
ables, whatever  they  might  be,  that 
would  give  an  unaccountable  result 
in  your  test  firing.  This  calls  for  a 
certain  amount  of  precision  equip- 
ment and  the  shooter  must  train  him- 
self to  use  it. 

The  human  element  is  the  impor- 
tant part  as  the  supreme  test  of  hand- 
loaded  ammunition  lies  in  the  shoot- 
ing. Carelessly  assembled  cartridges 
can  be  expected  to  deliver  indifferent 
performance.  We  can  learn  much 
from  the  experience  of  others.  The 
careful  reloader  and  experimenter 
can  improve  on  nearly  any  factory 
load,  especially  in  the  performance 
of  his  own  rifle. 

The  shooter  who  desires  to  hand- 
load his  ammunition  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  several  factors 
and  plan  his  equipment  accordingly. 
The  question  of  space,  portability, 
type  of  handloads  he  desires,  number 
of  calibers  he  is  going  to  reload  for 
and  how  much  money  he  can  spend 
are  prime  factors  to  consider  in  his 
selection.  If  he  has  a spare  room  or 


an  attic  or  dry  cellar,  he  can  install 
more  and  heavier  equipment  per- 
manently set  up  than  say  he  had  one 
corner  of  a room. 

In  general  the  one  caliber  reloader 
who  must  keep  his  costs  down  can 
do  very  well  with  one  of  the  light 
portable  tools.  On  the  other  hand  the 
shooter  who  reloads  for  several  cali- 
bers and  who  full  length  resizes  will 
require  one  of  the  heavier  bench  type 
tools.  It  is  not  practical  to  list  or  de- 
scribe here  all  makes  of  reloading 
tools  but  here  are  a few  taken  at 
random  from  whom  catalogs  may  be 
had.  Lyman,  Belding  & Mull,  Pacific, 
Herters,  C-H  Die  Co.,  Dunbar,  Lach- 
miller,  Hollywood  and  many  more  I 
do  not  recall  at  the  moment.  The 
prices  range  from  ten  dollars  to  well 
over  a hundred,  completely  equipped. 

The  best  procedure  for  the  be- 
ginner would  be  to  start  with  one 
of  the  lower  priced  tools  and  learn 
to  turn  out  good  ammunition  with 
it.  By  that  time  he  will  have  de- 
veloped definite  ideas  as  to  what  tools 
and  equipment  he  wants.  The  one 
caliber  shooter  can  cut  his  costs  to 
ten  dollars  for  a tong  type  tool  like 
the  Lyman  model  310.  With  another 
ten  bucks  he  can  add  a power  scale 
on  which  he  can  weigh  all  his  charges. 
This  is  slow  but  it  will  turn  out  good 
ammunition. 

In  the  heavier  outfits  be  sure  that 
the  tool  will  take  7/8  inch  14  thread 
accessories.  Then  you  can  have  any 
one  of  several  make  dies  as  well  as 
bullet  pullers,  bullet  seaters,  powder 
measures  and  other  gadgets  you  may 
fancy.  There  is  one  thing  to  take 
careful  note  of  if  your  prospective 
tool  has  interchangeable  case  holders. 
Be  sure  they  have  a firm  snug  fit  on 
the  cartridge  case  head.  If  the  case 
is  sloppily  held  you  will  have  trouble 
with  the  case  pulling  out  of  the 
holder  and  remaining  stuck  in  the 
die  when  heavy  pressure  is  required 
on  the  withdrawing  stroke.  This  is 
especially  true  with  cases  like  the 
30-06,  270  and  257  which  have  heavy 


WITH  FOUR  BEARS  hanging  outside  the  clubhouse,  M.  J.  Golden,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission,  (in  front  of  fire)  discusses  the  1955  Pennsylvania 
bear  season  with  Commissioner  John  Herman,  Cy  Cohick,  Bill  Miller,  Jim  Haug,  Bill 
Cuddy,  Don  Williamson,  John  Stahlnecker  and  Luther  Heim  at  Texas  Blockhouse  Club 
in  Lycoming  County. 


tough  brass  to  withstand  high  pres- 
sures. When  this  happens,  you  have 
a time-consuming  job  on  your  hands. 
I disposed  of  a well  known  tool  in 
the  higher  priced  bracket  because  of 
this  defect.  You  should  spend  your 
time  turning  out  good  ammunition, 
[not  playing  mechanic  to  a reloading 
tool. 

My  present  equipment,  for  what  it 
1 is  worth,  consists  of  an  old  tong  type 
Ideal  bought  in  1910.  This  was  my 
irst  tool  and  I still  use  it  occasionally 
or  old  times  sake.  Also  a Belding  & 
vfull  of  1925  vintage.  This  tool  al- 
hough  a little  slow  lends  itself  to 
|;uch  a variety  of  uses  that  it  earns 
i place  on  the  reloading  bench.  The 
nain  “piece  de  resistance”  is  the 
Hollywood  Universal  III.  This  is  a 
Triple  turret  headed  tool  that  will 
:arry  12  dies  or  6 calibers  or  4 calibers 
vith  powder  measure,  automatic 


primer  and  bullet  puller.  On  a lower 
turret  it  carries  4 case  holders  while 
a still  lower  turret  carries  4 assorted 
priming  rods  for  pistol  or  rifle 
primers  with  rounded  or  flat  faces, 
at  one  sitting.  This  is  a heavy  and 
rather  expensive  tool  for  the  multi- 
calibered  shooter,  experimenters  and 
gun  editors. 

So  there  you  are  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  high  priced  tools  and  they  will 
all  turn  out  fine  ammunition.  Select 
from  the  many  makes  what  your 
fancy  and  state  of  pocket  book  will 
allow  and  give  some  serious  thought 
on  learning  to  use  it. 

Probably  the  most  important  piece 
of  equipment  next  to  the  tool  itself  is 
the  powder  scale.  They  are  a must  to 
the  handloader  who  desires  fine  ac- 
curacy and  if  he  loads  to  the  higher 
pressures  they  are  a valuable  piece 
of  life  insurance.  Scales  in  general 
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cost  according  to  their  sensitivity.  A 
scale  sensitive  to  one  tenth  grain  is 
accurate  enough  to  keep  you  out  of 
trouble  in  the  powder  department. 
They  are  fine  instruments  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Grease,  dirt,  falls 
and  other  abuse  will  quickly  destroy 
their  sensitivity.  In  use  they  should 
be  placed  on  strong  supports  free 
from  jars,  etc.  transmitted  from  use 
of  other  equipment.  When  not  in  use 
they  should  be  dismounted,  kept  in 
a close  fitting  box  or  other  protec- 
tion. Remember  scales  will  only  re- 
tain their  sensitivity  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  care  given  them.  Reliable 
scales  can  be  had  from  around  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars. 

Powder  measures  are  next  to  scales 
in  the  must  department  to  keep  hand- 
loaders  happy.  There  are  various 
makes  and  types  that  feed  powder 
from  a drum  or  hopper  through  a 
drop  tube  into  the  case.  The  one 
thing  to  watch  is  that  one  charge  may 
partially  clog  in  the  tube  resulting  in 


an  over  charge  in  the  next  cartridge 
case.  The  Belding  & Mull  powder 
measure  gets  around  this  by  having  a 
glass  faced  metering  chamber.  The 
drop  tube  must  be  removed  and  the 
case  loaded  with  a funnel.  As  with 
most  loading  equipment,  the  human 
element  plays  a big  part.  A skilled 
operator  can  hold  charge  variations! 
within  one  half  to  one  tenth  grain,1 
plus  or  minus.  The  powder  measure 
should  always  be  checked  with  the 
powder  scales.  They  will  cost  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  scales. 

Now  with  a funnel  and  a couple 
of  loading  blocks  you  have  the  basic 
outfit  to  handload.  In  the  course  ol 
time  you  will  probably  add  a mi- 
crometer, case  trimmers,  gauges  and 
what  not.  The  important  thing  now 
is  to  study  the  instructions  until  you 
have  a good  working  knowledge  ol 
how  they  operate.  We  will  take  up 
putting  the  components  together  in 
the  next  issue  of  Game  News. 


ZJlte  (J3ow  33iaht  (3ontrovei 


By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  use  of  a bow  sight  is  a con- 
troversial subject  among  archers 
and  its  rise  in  popularity  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  led  to  clevage  in  the 
ranks  of  the  archers  in  the  United 
States.  Archers  are  divided  between 
those  who  favor  the  use  of  any  acces- 
sory which  will  improve  marksman- 
ship including  the  use  of  a sight,  an 
arrow  rest  built  into  the  bow  handle 
at  the  arrow  plate  or  a nocking  point 
on  the  bow  string,  and  those  who 


my  points 


would  retain  a single  model  of  th< 
ancient  weapon  without  any  improve 
ment. 

In  the  ancient  world  the  bow  wa: 
the  universal  weapon  but  it  differec 
widely  in  type,  materials  of  whicl 
it  was  constructed  and  characteristics 
Wood  was  not  the  sole  material  iron 
which  bows  were  fabricated.  In  Asi; 
from  early  recorded  history  we  lean 
that  Greeks,  Assyrians,  Hindus 
Chinese,  Turks,  and  Scythians— thi 
military  greats  of  that  ancient  work 
—shot  a composite  bow  made  of  horn 
wood,  and  sinew.  It  was  reflexed  ii 
the  modern  manner  and  had  a draw 
ing  weight  up  to  a hundred  pounds 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  advent  o 
firearms,  relied  on  the  six  foot  Eng 


UNIOR  MEMBERS  of  the  York  Archery  Club  practice  at  the  club  range.  In  archery 
here  always  has  been  one  main  objective— and  one  only— and  that  is  to  register  a hit 
m the  target. 


ish  long  bow.  A self  bow— constructed 
f yew  or  lancewood— it  was  the  prin- 
ipal  weapon  of  the  elite  body  of 
aot  soldiers  of  Great  Britain.  Where 
iiodern  civilization  has  not  displaced 
tie  ancient  culture  the  natives  still 
epend  on  the  bow.  The  African 
igmy  with  his  three  foot  bow  is  in 
larp  contrast  to  the  Siriono  Indian 
rmed  with  an  eight  foot  bow  shoot- 
lg  an  equally  long  arrow,  or  the  80 
ound  bow  of  the  Wasukuma  which 
as  a cast  of  250  yards. 

Any  casual  reading  of  history  will 
isclose  that  there  never  was  any  uni- 
)rmity  in  bows  or  the  technique  of 
looting  them.  The  draw,  the  release, 
ie  method  of  aiming,  and  the  tackle 
iffered  widely  in  the  ancient  world, 
may  surprise  recent  converts  to  the 
>ort  of  archery  to  know  that  the 
iree  finger  draw  which  is  commonly 
>ed  by  the  modern  archer  in  the 
nited  States  is  not  universally  used 

]Jt  is  just  one  of  the  methods  by 
hich  the  bow  is  brought  to  full 
' 'aw. 

Nevertheless  there  have  sprung  up 
the  United  States  groups  whose  ad- 
brents  bar  from  membership  those 
'fio  do  not  conform  to  their  methods 
« shooting  a bow.  About  the  only 
| ing  these  groups  have  in  common 
i a tendency  to  use  the  word  ‘Na- 


tional’ or  a word  of  similar  scope  in 
the  name  of  the  organization  and 
their  appeal  to  those  who  hunt  with 
a bow  to  align  themselves  with  their 
particular  group.  To  a novice  it  must 
appear  that  these  various  organiza- 
tions are  more  interested  in  “How 
You  Shoot,”  rather  than  “How  Well 
You  Shoot.” 

In  archery  there  always  has  been 
one  main  objective  and  one  only,  and 
that  is  to  register  a hit  on  your  target. 
In  the  babel  of  conflicting  claims, 
accusations,  and  plain  bally-hoo  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  that  basic  fact. 
Lest  I be  accused  of  being  a partisan, 
I have  refrained  from  affiliation  with 
any  of  the  so-called  “National” 
groups.  I am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  average  man  behind  the  bow  is 
seeking  primarily  to  improve  his 
marksmanship.  To  handicap  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  by  creating 
artificial  barriers  in  his  choice  of 
methods  or  equipment  is  a disservice 
to  a grand  sport. 

No  one  would  seriously  advocate 
removing  the  sights  from  our  hunt- 
ing rifles  altho  early  firearms  as  well 
as  the  bow  were  shot  without  sights. 
Accuracy  by  modern  standards  was 
neither  achieved  nor  expected.  Today 
the  boys  would  consider  you  a little 
“teched”  if  you  chose  to  appear  on 
the  shooting  line  without  any  sights 
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on  your  rifle;  but  you  would  be  wel- 
come to  shoot  just  the  same.  The 
nation-wide  rifle  association  won’t  bar 
you  from  membership  on  account  of 
the  bore  or  gauge  of  your  gun.  To 
the  contrary  they  will  provide  com- 
petition at  your  level  within  the  or- 
ganization. However  it  is  the  “All- 
bore” shoot  that  produces  THE 
Champion. 

Numbered  among  my  friends  are 
those  who  have  shot  a bow  for  well 
over  a quarter  of  a century.  They  are 
archers  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word.  $ome  of  them  still  prefer  to 
make  their  own  bows.  On  the  target 
line  they  wear  a belt  quiver  and  shoot 
with  a sight-equipped  bow  using  the 
under  jaw  anchor.  The  same  in- 
dividual is  seen  on  a field  course 
wearing  a shoulder  quiver  and  shoot- 
ing a bare  bow  using  the  high  or 
cheek  anchor.  These  men  take  to  the 
hunting  field  when  the  deer  season 
opens  and  they  bag  their  deer  with 
the  bow.  Men  like  them  can  never 
be  rammed  into  any  artificial  mould 
regardless  of  the  propaganda  dis- 
seminated by  any  particular  group. 

Two  powerful  state  organizations, 
Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  refuse 
to  take  any  part  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote segregation  among  archers  on 
any  basis.  They  have  no  restrictions 
on  membership  and  provide  competi- 
tion for  both  Free-Style  and  Instinc- 
tive archers  in  state-wide  champion- 
ship shoots.  In  Pennsylvania  the  state 
target  championship  tournament  and 
state  championship  field  tournament 
are  held  separately  on  different  dates. 
This  past  season  in  Minnesota  the 
championship  tournaments  of  both 
field  and  target  archers  were  com- 
bined in  one  grand  tournament  in 
which  both  instinctive  and  free-style 
archers  competed  in  all  events.  The 
All  Around  Minnesota  State  Grand 
Champions  were  decided  by  a shoot- 
off  between  the  winners  of  the  In- 
stinctive Division  and  the  winners  of 
the  Free  Style  Division  for  both  men 
and  women.  The  Minnesota  tourna- 
ment demonstrated  beyond  any  rea- 


sonable doubt  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  archers  are  interested  in  learning 
to  hit  a designated  target;  that  they 
enjoy  shooting  with  one  another  with- 
out regard  for  shooting  style,  and 
that  archery  will  survive  every  effort 
of  those  presently  among  the  officials 
who  would  create  disunion  and  chaos 
among  the  grand  body  of  folks  who 
love  to  shoot  a bow.  Those  who 
attempt  to  regiment  the  archers  by 
specifying  their  equipment  and  dic- 
tating the  shooting  style  are  doomed 
to  be  discredited  in  the  long  run. 

Minnesota  ranks  second  and  Penn- 
sylvania sixth  among  the  big  game 
states  in  the  size  of  their  respective 
white-tail  deer  herds.  Pennsylvania 
has  permitted  archers  to  hunt  with  a 
bow  since  1929,  being  the  first  among 
the  states  to  legalize  the  use  of  the 
bow  in  the  hunting  field.  The  first 
special  archery  deer  season  was  estab 
lished  by  Wisconsin  in  1934  when 
two  counties  were  opened  for  a period 
of  four  days.  Forty  archers  registerec 
for  the  hunt  and  they  killed  one  lorn 
deer.  I have  purposely  called  the  par 
ticipants  in  that  hunt  archers  insteac 
of  bowhunters.  Today’s  crop  o 
archers  who  hunt  with  a bow  do  only 
about  twice  as  well  percentage  wise 
The  appellation  “Bowhunter”  canno 
be  acquired  in  its  true  sense  by  pur 
chase  of  a membership  card  in  an  or 
ganization  using  that  name.  It  can  bi 
earned  when  the  man  or  woman  be 
hind  the  bow  is  a marksman  and  ha 
learned  to  shoot  well  with  a weapoi 
of  his  own  choosing  and  has  perfecte< 
a shooting  technique  which  enable 
him  or  her  to  hit  a designated  targel 
The  American  Indian  was  a bow 
hunter.  He  had  both  the  patienc 
and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  oun 
wit  the  game  he  sought,  altho  hi 
weapon  was  far  inferior  to  th 
modern  bow.  Few  archers  today  ca 
qualify  to  be  called  “Bowhunters. 
Let’s  get  together  and  enjoy  this  spor 
of  archery.  Instead  of  trying  to  ou 
law  the  other  fellow  because  h, 
chooses  to  shoot  differently  than  yo 
do,  how  about  outshooting  him? 
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FIELD  DIVISION 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 
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Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone.  Idlewild  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville. 
Phone:  2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3323 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Procter  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2369 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


IF  THE  great  horned  owl  can 
rightly  be  called  a “feathered 
tiger,”  then  the  little  owl  so  skill- 
fully portrayed  by  Dr.  Poole  on  top 
of  this  month’s  cover  deserves  to  be 
called  a “feathered  wildcat.”  Here 
is  the  owl  known  best  to  people  everywhere.  For,  although  most  wild 
creatures  are  deathly  afraid  of  humans,  this  tiny  bundle  of  gray  or  red 
feathers  shows  a surprising  confidence  in  mankind.  The  screech  owl  often 
invades  towns  and  cities  where  its  voice  is  well  known  to  countless  persons, 
even  if  most  of  them  have  never  seen  the  little  bird  that  causes  it. 

Actually,  the  term  “screech”  is  misleading.  The  most  common  call  uttered 
by  this  owl  is  a whistle,  pitched  in  a wavering  tremolo.  The  so-called  love 
song  is  a well-known  wail,  or  whinny.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  wild  sound 
of  the  night  gives  rise  to  much  superstitution,  fear  and  misunderstanding 
about  the  great  outdoors. 

Screech  owls  come  in  two  colors— red  and  gray.  And  both  of  these  color 
phases  may  be  found  in  the  same  nest.  Any  conservationist  who  has  left  a 
nesting  box  for  squirrels,  wood  ducks  or  flickers  remain  up  through  the 
winter  may  unexpectedly  come  in  direct  contact  with  one  or  both  colors. 
This  little  owl  quite  often  sets  up  housekeeping  in  artificial  nesting  boxes 
although  it  usually  chooses  natural  cavities  in  old  apple  trees  or  abandoned 
woodpecker  holes.  There,  three  to  seven  eggs  are  laid  each  spring.  And  to 
show  their  contempt  for  humans,  they  often  attack  people  intent  on  in-1 
specting  the  nests  or  even  observing  the  tiny  owls  at  close  range. 

Small  as  they  are,  screech  owls  have  a large  and  varied  appetite.  Depend- 
ing on  the  most  readily  available  food  supply,  this  owl  prefers  mice,  rats 
and  other  small  animals,  as  well  are  large  insects.  But  it  may  be  an  un- 
welcome guest  in  a bird  sanctuary  since  it  also  enjoys  a meal  of  songbirds 
whenever  it  can  catch  them. 

As  small  as  the  screech  owl  is,  the  little  “elf”  perched  below  it  on  this 
month's  cover  takes  title  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest  owl  ol 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  saw-whet  owl  is  a woodland  dweller 
preferring  dark,  coniferous  forests.  It  avoids  treetop  elevations  and  roosts 
close  to  the  ground.  Although  not  as  well  known  as  other  owls,  those  whc  i 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  saw-whet  usually  find  it  to  be  exceptional!) 
tame.  Often  caught  by  hand,  this  “littlest”  owl  is  another  example  of  wh) 
nocturnal  woodlands  are  so  interesting  for  those  who  take  the  time  to  study 
them.  And  like  most  wild  creatures,  the  saw-whet  will  cause  no  trouble  tc 
anyone  if  left  alone.  Too  small  to  take  poultry  or  game,  its  main  dietar), 
interest  is  in  small  rodents.  Because  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  al 
owls,  may  it  always  provide  a thrill  for  anyone  meeting  it  as  dusk  settle!; 
over  Penn’s  woods. 
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Editorial  . . . 


Onward  for  Cjod  and  (dountr 


v 


FROM  the  days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Dan  Beard,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  have  stood  for  duty  to  God  and  Country.  One  of  the  greatest 
service  organizations  in  the  world,  Scouting  has  been  a strong  influence  in 
molding  the  character  of  the  nation  for  almost  half  a century. 

This  month,  as  four  million  Scouts  and  their  leaders  celebrate  their  46th 
Anniversary,  a grateful  nation  joins  in  paying  tribute  to  their  accomplish- 
ments and  aims. 

Sportsmen  and  all  those  who  cherish  the  natural  resources  of  our  native 
land  should  and  will  take  thorough  recognition  of  the  conservation  “good 
turns”  done  by  Boy  Scouts  down  through  the  years.  In  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
larly, this  important  part  of  their  program  deserves  special  commen- 
dation. During  their  1954  National  Conservation  Good  Turn,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  their  honorary  president,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, more  than  70,000  Keystone  State  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts 
and  Explorers  carried  out  nearly  2800  separate  projects  in  soil  and 
water  conservation,  almost  the  same  number  in  forestry  and  nearly 
2000  different  projects  in  fish  and  wildlife  management.  Among 
other  things,  they  worked  on  over  1200  eroding  gullies,  planted 
more  than  750,000  trees  for  future  timber,  watershed  protection  and 
wildlife  cover,  improved  almost  2500  acres  of  woodlots,  helped  fight 
194  forest  fires,  planted  S2,000  food  shrubs  for  wildlife,  built  more 
than  6,500  nesting  boxes  for  wood  ducks,  squirrels  and  raccoons. 

Boy  Scouts  put  on  almost  850  gun  safety  demonstrations,  spent  over 
19,000  “boy”  hours  helping  clean  up  what  “litter-bugs”  had  left 
behind,  gave  more  than  2,500  talks  on  intelligent  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 

But  Scouting  never  rests  on  its  laurels.  The  greatest  youth  move- 
ment in  history  is  not  content  to  stand  still.  Scouting’s  vitality  as  a 
movement  has  come  from  its  capacity  for  growth— growth  not  only 
in  size  but  in  ability  to  do  an  ever-better  job. 

This  month  Scouting  enters  a new  phase  in  its  dynamic  history. 

Today  these  four  million  boys  and  the  adults  who  serve  them  march 
ahead  in  a four-year  program  based  on  the  slogan,  “Onward  For 
God  and  My  Country.”  And  in  their  new  goals,  conservation  is  high 
on  the  list.  As  this  great  organization  makes  a decisive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  more  and  more  boys,  as  the  ideals  of  Scouting  develop  into 
the  habits  of  daily  living,  America  will  be  a better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  her  natural  resources  will  be  used  more  wisely  to  keep 
it  that  way. 
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By  Keith  Schuyler 


OF  all  the  birds  that  fly,  none  is 
more  fearsome  to  behold  or  more 
capable  of  backing  up  its  appearance 
than  the  great  horned  owl.  It  kills 
constantly  to  live.  Everything  about 
the  big  bird  is  fierce,  yet  beautiful, 
in  a terrible  sort  of  way. 

To  consider  the  great  horned  owl 
as  a pet,  then,  would  seem  out  of 
the  question. 

However,  at  the  rural  home  of 
Homer  Keck,  in  Columbia  County, 
affection  and  care  have  broken 
through  the  bitter  barrier  between 
humans  and  a bird  that  normally 
knows  no  friends  among  any  living 
things.  And,  Charlie,  the  domesticated 
owl,  is  quite  a character. 

When  not  watching  the  fights  on 
television,  the  great  horned  paradox 
may  be  playing  with  a ball  of  string 
or  making  an  ignominious  retreat 
from  his  one  enemy,  a common 


kitchen  mop.  All  the  viciousness  of 
our  largest  nocturnal  bird  of  prey  is 
wrapped  up  in  Charlie,  but  it  is  held 
in  restraint  by  a thin  line  of  dumb 
devotion  to  the  people  who  feed  and 
protect  him. 

Using  a pet  owl  for  a look  at  wild- 
life would  be  weak  subterfuge  if  any 
attempt  was  being  made  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  this  bird  is  extremely 
tame.  But,  an  approach  to  the  domes- 
ticated bird,  verbally  or  physically, 
provides  a rare  opportunity  to  study 
a creature  which  is  normally  un- 
approachable when  alive. 

Prior  to  my  introduction  to 
Charlie,  any  close  personal  associa- 
tion with  great  horned  owls  was  con- 
fined to  zoos,  photographs  and  the 
fleeting  shadows  of  dim  forest.  I’ve 
talked  frequently  with  them,  however, 
for  the  big  owl  is  one  of  the  easiest 
birds  to  ring  in  on  the  woodland 
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wireless.  The  call  is  usually  six  or 
seven  hoots,  “hoo,  hoo,  hoo-hoo-hoo- 
hoo  hoo.”  The  first  two  and  the  last 
are  distinct  and  separate  “hoo’s.” 
However,  the  intermediate  “hoo’s” 
are  rapid  fire,  almost  quavering.  From 
the  time  the  leaves  are  gone  until 
late  winter,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to 
“hoot”  up  a great  horned  owl  in  the 
deep  woods. 

Like  the  call  of  the  mourning  dove, 
the  huge  owl’s  mellow  call  is  fre- 
quently deceptive,  and  the  bird  may 
be  much  nearer  or  much  farther  than 
it  sounds.  And,  at  the  call,  the  dark- 
ened landscape  listens  with  deep  re- 
spect. None  but  the  larger  creatures 
are  safe  from  the  wicked  beak  and 
strong  talons  of  old  horn-head. 

Watching  with  amusement  the 
antics  of  Charlie,  a person  is  apt  to 
forget  for  the  moment  that  here  is 
the  devil  of  the  deep  woods.  It  is  an 
appropriate  coincidence  that  the  com- 
mon conception  of  Satan  himself 
features  horns,  for  Bubo  virginianus 
virginianus  sports  two  horn-like  pro- 
jections of  feathers  that  mark  him 
well.  And  yet,  we  have  only  nature 
to  blame,  for  the  big  bird  is  endowed 
with  instincts  that  make  it  what  it  is. 
Without  the  disturbing  influence  of 
man  upon  the  wildlife  scene,  the  owl 
would  provide  a counterweight  to 
any  over-balance  of  the  smaller  wild- 
life creatures. 

As  it  is,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  Actual  checks  of  the 
owl’s  diet  show  that  it  is  about  70% 
bad.  The  Game  Commission,  through 
years  of  research,  finds  that  the  great 
horned  owl  consumes  49.5%  game; 
9.25%  birds;  6.25%  other  mammals 
and  5.75%  poultry.  Of  the  remaining 
nearly  30%,  mice  and  rats  make  up 
22.75%,  the  only  positive  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  the  bird.  Con- 
sequently, not  only  is  the  owl  on  the 
unprotected  list  of  birds;  the  state 
pays  a bounty  of  $5  on  those  turned 
in  to  game  protectors. 

Waste  no  pity  on  Charlie’s  rela- 
tives, however.  They  abound  through- 
out the  United  States  where  they  are 


year  around  residents,  and  most  are 
doing  well,  thank  you. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  mother  owl  to  be  sitting  on 
her  nest  beneath  a mantle  of  snow. 
For  courtship  starts  with  the  new 
year,  and  from  two  to  five,  seldom 
more  than  three  round,  white  eggs 
are  laid  in  a hollow  tree,  old  crow’s 
nest  or  squirrel’s  nest.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  owl  may  even 
nest  on  the  ground. 

From  the  time  the  shells  crack 
open,  wherever  the  nest,  it  resembles 
a miniature  slaughter  house  during 
the  three  months  it  takes  the  fledg- 
lings to  gain  their  wings.  With  winter 
sometimes  late  upon  the  land,  any- 
thing that  moves  close  to  the  ground 
or  nests  in  the  night  is  apt  to  sustain 
the  growing  predators.  Only  those  liv- 
ing creatures  too  heavy  for  the  owl 
to  carry  are  safe  from  its  talons. 
Carnage  at  the  nest  continues  until 


VICIOUSNESS  of  our  biggest  bird  of  prey 
can  be  seen  in  this  portrait  of  “Charlie.” 
Everything  about  this  owl  is  fierce,  yet 
beautiful  in  a terrible  sort  of  way. 

Photo  by  the  Author 


Photo  by  the  Author 

SEVEN  WEEK  OLD  fledgling  is  held  by  its  benefactor,  Homer  Keck,  of  Columbia  County. 
Keck  had  located  "Charlie”  while  he  was  still  in  the  egg  and  captured  him  as  a fledgling 
late  last  February. 


the  owlets  have  matured  enough  to 
inflict  their  own  savagery  upon  the 
wildlife  scene.  Even  domestic  animals 
and  fowl  are  considered  fair  game, 
and  the  poultry  yard  which  gains  the 
attention  of  a pair  of  parent  owls 
may  gradually  become  depopulated 
unless  stringent  measures  are  taken 
by  the  owner. 

Fare  may  vary  from  fowl  to  fish, 
but  high  on  the  list  of  baby  food  is 
the  common  cottontail.  If  food  is 
scarce,  however,  not  even  the  skunk 
or  the  porcupine  is  immune  to  attack. 
One  of  the  most  unusual  kills  by  a 
great  horned  owl  was  a 28-inch  brown 
trout  discovered  by  Bill  Padillo,  of 
Austin,  R.  D.,  while  checking  his  trap 
line.  He  obtained  a shotgun  and 
killed  the  owl  which  killed  the  fish. 

When  the  devoted  parent  owls  are 


tending  their  young  is  the  time  when 
most  are  killed  by  hunters.  And,  here 
is  where  Charlie  comes  in.  The  nest 
had  been  spotted  by  Homer  Keck 
when  Charlie  was  still  an  egg,  and 
the  youngster’s  coming  out  party  was 
planned  well  in  advance.  He  and  his 
three-day  old  sister  were  quite  un- 
aware of  events  to  follow  when 
Homer  and  his  son,  Henry,  18,  went 
after  the  owls  with  a neighbor  in  late 
February  of  1955. 

As  a matter  of  self  defense  and  a ! 
$5  bounty,  the  neighbor  took  a long 
shot  with  a rifle  at  Charlie’s  mother. 
However,  brush  made  shooting  diffi- 
cult from  the  distance,  and  it  was 
discovered  when  the  nest  was  finally 
approached  that  the  bullet  had  killed 
one  of  the  fledglings. 

Twenty-five  feet  beneath  the  con- 
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verted  crow’s  nest,  grouse  feathers 
gave  a clue  to  the  diet  provided  for 
the  young  owls,  but  at  the  nest  itself 
was  more  tangible  evidence  of  the 
kills  being  made.  Two  cottontail 
rabbits  and  a ringneck  pheasant  were 
carefully  piled  in  ready  position.  Each 
rabbit  had  the  head  neatly  severed. 
The  game  and  the  dead  owl  were 
discarded,  but  Charlie  was  taken  to 
the  Keck  home.  Not,  however,  before 
a trap  had  been  set  at  the  nest. 

That  was  Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday 
the  trap  had  its  first  victim,  Charlie’s 
pop.  At  the  nest  were  two  additional 
rabbits,  further  evidence  against  the 
owl  family.  Again  the  trap  was  set, 
and  the  final  member  of  the  family 
was  nabbed  by  the  steel.  However, 
the  mother  owl  escaped  the  trap,  and 
she  was  not  seen  again.  The  adult 
male  was  sold  to  a fellow  who  wanted 
him  as  a crow  decoy.  Being  an  un- 
protected bird,  the  owl  is  not  cov- 
ered by  laws  which  restrict  the  selling 
of  game. 

Charlie,  worth  a cool  five  dollars 
bounty  even  in  his  scrawny  state,  pro- 
vided much  more  worth  to  the  Keck 
family  in  interest.  Trying  to  put  fat 
and  feathers  on  the  knobby-headed 
little  rascal  became  quite  a chore. 
English  sparrows,  mice  and  raw  meat 
were  the  early  fare  of  the  barbarous 
baby,  and  most  offerings  were  downed 
in  one  gulp.  Unfortunately,  Charlie 
showed  a definite  aversion  to  star- 
lings, and  this  somewhat  ready  supply 
of  food  had  to  be  bypassed. 

As  the  owl  grew  toward  maturity, 
it  became  as  much  a part  of  the 
family  circle  as  most  pets.  Allowed 
reasonable  freedom  in  the  house, 
Charlie  was  no  more  trouble  and  he 
was  just  as  interesting  as  any  other 
pet.  One  of  his  favorite  entertain- 
ments became,  and  still  is,  television. 
Boxing  matches  are  his  favorite  pro- 
grams, but  he  will  sit  quietly  by  the 
hour  watching  any  good  show.  This 
in  itself  is  a strange  development, 
since  owls  normally  shun  bright 
lights.  High  on  the  owl’s  list  of  diver- 
sions is  playing  with  a ball  of  string. 


Occasionally  he  gets  into  trouble 
much  as  any  pet  through  over-curios- 
ity, and  a vase  of  flowers  or  a table 
ornament  may  suffer.  From  the  time 
he  arrived  at  the  Keck  home,  a dry 
mop  has  become  his  special  enemy, 
and  merely  shaking  the  mop  at  him 
is  severe  punishment. 

The  adventuresome  nature  of  the 
growing  bird  finally  necessitated  an 
outside  pen,  but  Charlie  is  still  in- 
vited inside. 

Of  course,  the  big  question  in 
everyone’s  mind  was,  “What  will 
happen  if  Charlie  gets  away  on  the 
outside?”  It  was  no  trouble  approach- 
ing the  owl  inside  the  house,  but 
once  it  stretched  its  wings  in  the 
open,  it  might  be  a different  story. 

It  wasn't.  The  big  bird  stayed  right 
around  home,  perching  on  the  barn 
or  a tree,  or  taking  to  the  corn  field 
on  hot  days.  Then  one  night  Charlie 
disappeared.  The  natural  thought 
was  that  nature  had  reclaimed  her 
own.  However,  at  daybreak,  Charlie 
awakened  the  household  by  beating 
on  the  screen  of  the  Keck  bedroom 
window. 

On  one  other  occasion,  Mrs.  Keck 
had  to  rescue  her  pet  from  a flock  of 
crows  that  had  Charlie  cornered  in  a 
tree  some  distance  from  the  house. 
He  was  afraid  to  try  for  home,  for 
each  movement  would  bring  the 
crows  in  with  a rush. 

Now  possessing  all  the  battle  ac- 
couterments of  a full-grown  owl, 
Charlie  is  potentially  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  pet.  However,  he  is  espe- 
cially gentle  with  Mrs.  Keck  to  whom 
he  turns  when . frightened  for  any 
reason.  A leash  was  attached  to  the 
owl’s  foot  for  outside  photographs,  so 
that  it  couldn’t  fly  away,  and  the  bird 
became  viciously  resentful  of  the 
cord.  At  times  it  would  fly  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  leash  and  tumble  to  the 
ground  with  beak  clacking  savagely. 
Each  time,  however,  Mrs.  Keck  could 
directly  lift  the  owl  under  her  arm 
with  complete  immunity  from  the 
terrible  claws  and  beak. 
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Charlie  will  nibble  playfully  on 
her  finger  with  a beak  capable  of 
nearly  severing  it  with  one  bite.  Claws 
which  could  nearly  close  upon  them- 
selves in  flesh  are  carefully  sheathed 
or  used  only  as  needed  for  balance 
when  perched  upon  a hand,  arm  or 
shoulder. 

One  look  at  the  owl  taking  its  meal 
would  convince  anyone  of  the  bird’s 
power  and  inherent  viciousness.  Birds 
are  swallowed  whole  after  the  head  is 
severed  and  wing  and  tail  feathers 
are  plucked  by  the  diner.  Meat  is 
quickly  torn  into  strips  as  needed. 
Mice  disappear  in  one  gulp.  Later, 
bones,  feathers  and  fur  are  regurgi- 
tated in  the  form  of  pellets  as  is  the 
case  with  all  owls.  With  his  adult 
plumage,  the  playful  predator  de- 
veloped an  appetite  for  tomatoes  and 
onions.  High  on  his  list  of  favorite 


foods  is  the  red  squirrel. 

Although  Charlie  was  spared  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  serve 
merely  as  an  excellent  crow  decoy 
when  grown,  his  rearing  has  been  a 
wildlife  education  to  his  owners. 
Further,  his  relatively  good  nature 
and  playful  disposition  in  face  of  the 
ferocious  reputation  earned  by  great 
horned  owls  has  gained  him  a per- 
manent place  in  the  affection  of  those 
who  know  him.  What  might  happen 
if  Charlie  gets  loose  during  the  mat- 
ing season  will  be  the  acid  test,  but  it 
is  a reasonable  surety  that  the  Keck 
family  will  keep  close  tabs  on  their 
pet  at  that  time. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  for  this 
predatory  pet,  it  serves  as  a fine  study 
of  its  kind. 

Most  remarkable  feature  of  any  owl 
is  its  eyes.  They  are  probably  more 


FIVE  MONTH  OLD  bird  is  held  by  Mrs.  Keck.  “Charlie”  is  now  an  adult  owl  with  talons 
capable  of  gripping  completely  through  an  arm. 

Photo  by  the  Author 
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highly  developed  in  this  bird  than  in 
any  other  creature.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  huge  by  comparison 
to  other  birds,  each  protrudes  as  the 
half  of  a nearly  perfect  circle.  These 
beautiful  yellow  orbs  are  actually 
elastic,  and  they  can  be  focused  by 
the  bird  for  the  required  distance 
much  as  binoculars  are  focused.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  pupils  of  the  owl’s 
eyes  in  photos  with  this  article.  They 
changed,  of  course,  with  the  amount 
of  light  available. 

Since  the  eyes  are  completely  rigid 
in  the  bird’s  relatively  flat  face,  the 
owl  would  be  unable  to  see  over 
much  of  a lateral  angle  if  it  were  not 
for  one  compensating  factor.  The 
owl’s  head  sits  practically  on  a swivel. 
Actually,  the  head  can  turn  about 
273  degrees,  or  within  less  than  25% 
of  being  able  to  make  a complete 
circle. 

The  beak  is  built  for  tearing  flesh, 
and  the  owl  can  break  the  neck  of 
most  small  animals  with  one  stroke 
of  this  powerful  weapons.  When 
annoyed,  the  bird  will  clack  its  beak 
rapidly  with  a snap  capable  of  doing 
real  damage.  It  will  also  issue  a trill- 
ing sound  small  in  comparison  to  its 
size. 

Ear  tufts  on  the  great  horned  owl, 
which  give  it  its  name,  are  for  more 
than  decorative  effect.  They  actually 
serve  as  means  of  catching  sound  for 
the  sensitive  outer  ear,  or  conch, 
which  is  found  in  no  other  bird.  The 
slightest  woodland  noise  will  not 
escape  the  hearing  of  an  owl  on  the 
prowl.  Those  creatures  moving  sound- 
lessly are  picked  up  by  the  all-seeing 
eyes. 

Powerful  talons  of  the  owl  serve 
not  only  as  a means  of  carrying  and 
holding  prey  for  dissection,  they  are 
in  themselves  effective  weapons.  A 
Game  Commission  employee  had  a 
great  horned  owl  sink  its  talons  so 
deeply  into  the  back  of  his  hand 
some  years  ago  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  pliars  to  remove  them  after 
the  bird  had  been  rendered  partially 


noncombatant.  A simple  grasp  with 
these  claws  is  enough  to  immediately 
crush  the  life  from  any  small  bird 
or  animal. 

Our  largest  owl  is  a beautiful  bird, 
bundled  within  a profusion  of  soft 
feathers  which  are  for  the  most  part 
heavily  barred  with  brown  and  black 
against  a background  of  from  buff 
to  white.  Outstanding  are  the  feathers 
typical  to  all  owls,  with  lacy  edges 
which  subdue  even  the  slight  sound 
of  air  passing  over  them.  The  young 
owl  is  covered  with  a down  no  more 
coarse  than  the  gossamer  of  milk- 
weed silk.  And,  even  in  the  adult 
stage,  the  feathers  are  among  the 
softest  creations  of  nature,  distinct 
from  the  sharp-edged  growths  which 
propel  our  swifter  fliers. 

We  must  regard  the  deep  woods 
devil  as  the  enemy  of  man  only.  For, 
his  depredations  had  a definite  part 
in  the  scheme  of  nature  when  the  pat- 
tern of  life  in  the  wilds  was  laid  out 
in  the  master  plan.  Today  he  is  an 
outcast,  a pirate  of  the  night  that 
strikes  from  the  fringes  of  civilization. 

Like  the  mountain  lion,  his  de- 
struction is  called  for  to  meet  the 
new  pattern  laid  down  by  man.  But, 
unlike  the  big  cat,  the  great  horned 
owl  continues  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  guns  and  the  traps  and  the 
poisons  which  have  destroyed  or 
pushed  back  most  other  predators. 

Grim  as  his  way  of  life  might  be, 
we  cannot  consider  the  great  horned 
owl  without  granting  him  his  due 
respect,  however  grudging  it  might 
be.  For,  deep  in  the  night  he  wings 
his  silent  way  of  death,  defiant  still 
against  the  distant  sounds  of  civiliza- 
tion that  carry  faintly  over  the  hills 
or  roar  down  from  the  sky. 

As  long  as  there  is  game  available, 
it  is  likely  that  the  big  bird  will  con- 
tinue to  take  his  share.  However  hard 
we  might  try  to  destroy  him,  it  is  a 
fair  certainty  that  he  will  continue  to 
hoot  at  us  out  of  the  night  as  long  as 
we  are  around  to  hear  him. 

Somehow,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant 
thought. 


By  Robert  S.  Dow,  D.D.S. 


IN  this  era  of  hustle,  bustle,  toil 
and  strife,  there  are  found  indi- 
viduals, who  find  time  to  lend  their 
efforts,  in  an  unselfish  untiring  fight, 
for  conservation.  We,  as  sportsmen, 
have  this  brought  to  our  attention 
in  some  manner  every  day,  but  do 
not  take  time  to  realize  its  true 
worth.  Being  one  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  like  to  hunt  ducks,  the 
past  seasons  have  enabled  me  to 
gather  first  hand  information  from 
other  duck  hunters  as  to  what  they 
really  think  and  why  they  think 
as  they  do.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  established  refuge 
areas  to  be  used  as  resting  and  feed- 
ing grounds  for  ducks  and  geese  on 
their  migration  to  and  from  the 
south.  The  Game  Commission  has 
propagated  and  banded  several  thou- 
sand ducks,  which  were  released, 
that  they  might  improve  shooting  ; 
and  possibly  bring  other  ducks  to 
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this  area,  during  migration.  One 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  (1122)  bands  from  these  ducks 
have  been  returned,  showing  our 
ducks  to  be  extroverts;  bands  being 
returned  from  Wisconsin,  Ontario, 
New  York,  Alabama,  Tennessee.  The 
possibility  of  dividends  from  this 
project  are  wonderful,  but  we  must 
maintain  areas  where  the  ducks  and 
geese  may  rest  and  feed  unmolested 
if  we  expect  them  to  return  year 
after  year  and  bring  new  flights. 

One  subject  crops  up  every  time 
duck  hunters  get  together,  be  it  in 
the  marsh,  on  the  highway,  ball- 
room or  barroom,  “Why  save  the 
ducks  for  the  southern  hunters  to 
shoot?”  This  question  has  been  in 
my  mind  for  sometime.  We  read 
about  duck  hunting  in  the  Pin  Oaks, 
Rice  fields,  and  etc.,  but  unless  one 
can  see,  there  is  always  a question  to 
be  answered.  This  past  season  I was 
given  the  opportunity  to  find  for 
myself  the  answer,  being  invited  to 
hunt  ducks  in  Arkansas.  Fred  L. 
Kneibert,  M.D.  and  John  Cardwell, 
business  man  and  noted  duck  hunter 
of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  extended 
the  invitation.  I managed  to  get  on 
my  way  December  29th  leaving 
Franklin  at  9:20  A.  M.  and  arriving 
at  Poplar  Bluff  the  same  evening  at 
8:00  P.  M. 

The  weather  in  Oklahoma  and 
northern  Missouri  had  been  severe, 
as  heavy  snow  and  rain  had  swollen 
the  Black  River,  flooding  the  low 
lands  and  creating  many  miles  of 
area  where  water  fowl  could  rest  and 
feed  unmolested.  Being  informed  of 
this  on  arrival,  I was  told  that  the 
ducks  would  be  scattered  making 
hunting  difficult.  The  evening  was 
spent  visiting  with  my  sister  and  her 
husband,  Dr.  Kneibert. 


ROBERT  S.  DOW  is  a dentist  by  pro- 
fession but  a sportsman  by  avocation. 
He  lives  in  Polk  and  is  presently  North- 
west Division  Chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


Plans  were  made  to  start  the  next 
day  for  the  hunting  area.  Many 
things  turned  up  delaying  us  until 
4:00  P.  M.  What  a long  day!  It 
seemed  like  one  of  those  arctic  nights 
we  read  about.  Accompanied  by 
John  Cardwell,  I started  south  in 
his  truck.  The  first  town  of  any 
consequence  was  Corning,  Arkansas. 
Shortly  after  we  left  the  paved  high- 
way, continuing  on  a gravel  road, 
we  reached  Knobel,  Arkansas,  where 
I purchased  a non-resident  hunter’s 
license  before  going  on  to  what  they 
call  the  “Shack.”  T’was  not  long 
until  John  pulled  the  truck  off  the 
road.  Getting  out,  I said,  “Where 
to?”  He  answered,  “Just  over  the 
hill.”  Being  used  to  our  Pennsyl- 
vania hills,  I thought,  boy,  you  have 
a long  way  to  walk.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  a bump  on  the  landscape 
though  my  vision  was  limited  as 
darkness  was  approaching.  Loading 
up  with  gear  and  supplies,  we 
started.  Only  a few  yards  there  was 
a foot  bridge.  It  looked  very  nar- 
row with  lots  of  water  underneath, 
but  with  careful  manipulation  of  the 
feet  and  arms,  it  was  a safe  crossing. 
Lo  and  behold,  over  another  bump, 
and  there  was  the  “Shack”  tucked 
away  among  the  Pin  Oaks.  My  fears 
of  a long  hike  were  ended.  The 
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“Shack”  patio,  enclosed  porch, 
kitchen,  lounge  room,  and  bunk 
room  will  sleep  ten  in  comfort, 
twelve  or  more  if  necessary,  which 
was  the  case  one  night.  Buck  and 
Eb  Sellmyer  of  Knobel,  Arkansas 
were  there  to  greet  us  on  arrival. 
They  are  the  owners  of  three  thou- 
sand (3000)  acres  of  land  in  this 
area  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  (380)  acres  of  pin  oak  with 
the  balance  of  the  farm  land  planted 
in  corn,  oats,  and  rice.  One-half  or 
fifteen  hundred  (1500)  acres  includ- 
ing the  pin  oaks  are  open  for  public 
shooting.  The  balance  is  closed  to 
all  hunters,  being  maintained  as  a 
feeding  and  resting  area  for  water 
fowl. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  de- 
scribe more  fully  the  location  of  the 
area  in  relation  to  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. We  were  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  The 
Black  River  flows  through  Poplar 
Bluff  bearing  south  and  east  to  a 
point  midway  between  Corning  and 
Knobel,  Arkansas  where  it  passes 
under  the  highway,  continuing  south 
and  west  to  its  junction  with  the 
White  River.  To  the  east  it  is  ap- 
proximately thirty  miles  to  the  St. 
Francis  River.  Beyond,  another 
twenty  miles  is  the  great  Mississippi 
River.  Thus,  we  were  well  centered 
between  two  noted  Hyways.  Possibly 
you  read  the  article  “Trouble  in  the 
Deep  South”  which  spoke  of  the  four 
huge  reservoirs  on  the  upland  edge 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  which  pool 
the  rivers  and  gather  the  annual 
rainfall  to  be  slowly  released  at  times 
conserving  the  flat  lands  below  the 
dams.  This  is  a necessity  as  is  agreed 
by  all.  It  alleviates  the  constant 
threat  of  floods. 

But  what  of  the  ducks?  The  reser- 
voirs are  used  to  some  extent  but 
are  too  deep  for  feeding.  Pot-holes, 
sloughs,  and  bayous  in  the  lower 
reaches  are  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
TVA  lakes  have  also  helped  change 
the  normal  flights.  Conservationists 
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saw  the  situation,  and  they  estab- 
lished Horse  Shoe  and  Crab  Orchard 
in  Illinois  and  Swan  Lake  in  Mis- 
souri. With  adequate  food,  they  are 
able  to  keep  the  southbound  birds 
until  late  winter  freezes  force  them 
on  south,  but  this  is  too  late  for 
good  gunning  in  the  areas  below  the 
dams.  The  flight  by-passes  this  area, 
finding  food  and  shelter  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  marshes  of  Southern 
Louisiana,  generally  too  late  for  more 
than  a week  of  shooting.  Where 
water  is  provided  with  adequate 
food,  exceptions  exist,  such  as  Stutt- 
gart, Arkansas  and  the  area  I hunted, 
where  the  land  is  artificially  flooded 
by  pumping  water  from  deep  wells 
creating  acres  and  acres  of  water 
over  the  fields  of  corn,  oats,  rice 
and  pin  oak  flats. 

Hunting  is  done  mostly  in  the  pin 
oaks.  Decoys  are  strategically  placed 
in  open  areas,  maybe  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  anchored  in  different 
places.  Thus,  the  ducks  do  not  get 
familiar  with  the  set  up.  A wire 
is  strung  from  the  decoys  to  the 
blihd  so  the  decoys  can  be  moved 
to  represent  feeding  ducks.  Boards 
are  nailed  between  trees,  so  one  can 
get  up  out  of  the  water  and  be  more 
comfortable.  The  ducks  must  be 
called  in  to  decoy.  This  is  an  art. 
The  medal  goes  to  Buck  Sellmyer  on 
his  all  around  ability.  At  times  one 
would  think  the  ducks  were  holding 
a convention,  then  John  Cardwell 
calls  “Kitty,”  “Kitty,”  “Kitty,”  and 
the  ducks  figure  the  table  is  all  set. 
There  were  others  very  proficient 
with  the  call.  I realize  now  why  we 
have  trouble  here  in  our  area.  One 
must  remain  absolutely  still,  head 
down,  especially  if  wearing  glasses, 
no  shooting  until  the  birds  are  in 
range.  Few  cripples  are  lost  and 
ducks  seldom  are  freightened  off  by 
foolish  shooting  once  they  swing  in 
to  decoy. 

The  weather  being  warm,  75°  toi 
80°,  it  was  pleasant  but  poor  weather 
to  keep  ducks.  Of  the  hundreds  I 
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saw  in  flight,  in  resting,  and  in  feed- 
ing areas,  very  few  were  killed.  Here 
let’s  mention  some  of  the  fellows 
who  were  in  camp  during  my  stay. 
From  Poplar  Bluff  were  A.  C.  Parker, 
M.D.,  A.  D.  Markel,  M.D.,  F.  L. 
Kneibert,  M.D.,  John  Phillips,  C.  L. 
Scott,  Riggs  Wesley,  Sam  Cook,  El- 
liot Farmer,  Ken  Waugelin,  and  Ben 
Jordan,  the  cook,  who  treated  us  to 
some  well  prepared  food.  A1  Mady, 
Leo  Sellmyer,  brother  of  Buck  and 
Eb,  and  a young  fellow  called 
“Cleat”  were  there  from  Knobel, 
Arkansas.  Some  came  to  hunt  and 
others  to  enjoy  good  fellowship  and 
relax  from  daily  duties.  The  crowd 
was  a very  congenial  one  with  many 
good  stories  and  tall  tales.  My  how 
the  time  did  fly.  Dr.  Z.  Lee  Stokely 
of  Poplar  Bluff  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  in  favor  of  outdoor 
writing.  A good  friend  of  our  own 
Seth  Myers  came  on  Sunday,  and  he 
was  well  versed  in  our  problem  of 
conservation.  Meeting  and  talking 
with  him  was  a great  pleasure.  Camp 
was  full  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary. Again  not  all  were  hunters, 
but  all  were  interested  in  seeing  and 
saving  ducks.  The  Wildlife  Service 
of  Arkansas  is  on  the  job.  Hunters 
are  checked  carefully  as  to  license, 
stamp,  guns,  and  etc.  My  stay  was 
up  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary. It  was  with  regret  that  I had  to 
say,  “so  long,”  to  the  grand  bunch  of 
fellows. 

My  trip  home  was  uneventful,  but 
it  gave  me  time  to  think,  and  trust 
my  message  to  you  will  bring  under- 
standing. Where  I hunted  was  only 
a small  part  of  the  vast  South.  I 
was  assured,  however,  that  the  same 
conservative  measures  are  practiced 
in  other  areas  as  well.  Pennsylvania 
is  highly  respected  for  their  program 
of  conservation.  We  should  be  very 
proud  of  our  State  and  Game  Com- 
mission. In  the  past,  sportsmen  have 
demanded  that  our  Commission  ap- 
prove certain  measures  although  they 
were  thought  not  to  be  feasible.  Pres- 


sure brought  approval,  against  the 
Commission’s  better  judgment.  The 
results  have  proven  us  wrong.  Let 
us  not  make  another  mistake.  The 
program  for  resting  and  feeding  in 
our  Pymatuning  area  is  well  under 
way  and  growing  each  year.  There 
are  more  ducks,  though  they  may  be 
seen  only  in  refuge  areas,  to  any 
great  extent.  At  least  they  are  there. 
Let  us  have  confidence  and  patience, 
as  there  are  many  of  us  who  will 
not  be  here  to  see  the  final  results; 
but  rest  assured,  each  year  will  show 
improvement.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  there  will  be  a flyway 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  Pyma- 
tuning area.  Ducks  will  travel  miles 
if  assured  food  and  unmolested  rest- 
ing grounds.  This  has  been  proven, 
and  I saw  it  in  the  South.  The  past 
thirty  years  have  shown  our  seasons 
becoming  milder.  We  are  now  keep- 
ing ducks  in  the  Pymatuning  area  as 
long  as  there  is  open  water.  As  the 
flight  grows,  ducks  will  be  available. 
Better  get  that  youngster  started.  It 
can  be  expected  that  they  will  make 
mistakes,  but  the  final  results  will  be 
based  on  the  impressions  you  leave 
with  them.  So,  keep  still,  head  down, 
no  shooting  when  out  of  range,  re- 
spect other  hunters,  retrieve  the  crip- 
ples, teach  them  the  proper  calls 
and  good  sportsmanship. 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 
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The  Story  of  Pennsylvania’s  Waterfowl  Restoration  Program 


Waterfowl  Banding 

This  activity  constitutes  a part  of 
the  cooperative  program  of  the  states 
included  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  to 
band  representative  populations  of 
waterfowl  with  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  bands. 

According  to  the  records  available 
the  first  of  this  work  was  done  at 
Pymatuning  Refuge  in  1938  and  1939. 
Additional  trapping  and  banding  was 
done  in  the  area  in  1948,  1949,  1950 
and  1951.  It  was  also  conducted  on 
the  Maiden  Creek  dam,  near  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  1949  and  in  the  spring  of 
1953.  The  trapping  was  done  with 
portable  traps. 

In  the  summer  of  1952  a modified 
Decoy  Pipe  type  trap  was  built  at 
Pymatuning  and  in  1953  one  was 


constructed  on  the  Maiden  Creek 
dam.  These  are  permanent  type  traps 
modeled  over  the  lines  of  the  old 
time  Duck  Decoy  Pipe  which  was 
perfected  in  Holland  about  1400,  and 
used  in  England  about  1600.  This 
type  of  trap  is  still  utilized  in  both 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
fowl  for  market.  It  is  considered  the 
most  effective  way  of  trapping  these 
birds,  where  a somewhat  permanent 
water  level  is  maintained  and  suffi- 
cient birds  use  the  areas  to  make  con- 
struction worthwhile.  The  trap  is 
simply  a long  tapered  ditch  dug  back 
from  the  shoreline  on  a curve  and 
netted  over.  A catch  pen  is  provided 
at  the  back  end. 

In  Holland  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
are  grassed  up  to  hide  the  operations 
and  a specially  trained  small  red  dog 
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is  used  to  toll  the  birds  into  the  tube, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  left  open. 
When  the  birds  are  in  the  pipe  far 
enough,  the  operator  shows  himself 
and  the  birds  go  to  the  far  end  and 
are  caught  in  the  catch  pen  by  lower- 
ing a trap  door  on  them. 

The  Commission  changed  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  the  trap  so  the 
mouth  could  be  closed  and  funnels 
provided  so  that  the  fowl  could  be 
baited  into  it.  This  has  worked  very 
well  and  operators  have  been  able  to 
catch  and  band  more  ducks  in  less 
time  and  at  less  cost  than  formerly 
done  with  temporary  type  funnel 
traps.  Since  these  two  traps  were  con- 
structed most  of  the  banding  has 
been  confined  to  ducks  caught  in  this 
manner. 

Some  few  ducks  and  geese  have 
been  trapped  and  banded  by  using  a 
cannon  net,  but  only  where  they  were 
considered  a nuisance  and  the  owners 


of  the  areas  wished  to  have  them  re- 
moved. The  cannon  net  is  a twine 
net  i/2 " mesh,  75'  long  and  25'  wide, 
with  steel  projectiles  fastened  to  the 
front  end  of  the  net.  The  net  is 
folded  up  and  the  projectiles  placed 
in  mortars,  which  are  fired  electric- 
ally by  remote  control  when  the  birds 
are  attracted  to  the  folded  net  by 
baiting.  This  is  often  used  quite  ef- 
fectively if  conditions  are  right. 

Band  returns  have  been  received 
from  waterfowl  trapped  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  most  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  and  many  states  in  the 
United  States,  as  far  away  as  Sas- 
katchewan, Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  accepted  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  that  the  banding  done  in 
Pennsylvania  is  highly  beneficial  in 
its  efforts  to  trace  migration  routes, 
flight  patterns,  etc.  This  information 
is  highly  essential  in  any  successful 


BANDED  DUCK  reared  and  released  in  the  Commission’s  waterfowl  program  paid  off  for 
this  hunter  on  Presque  Isle,  Erie.  Here  he  shows  his  bagged  bird  to  Game  Protector 
Cliff  Ruth. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


POC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

DUCK  DECOY  PIPE,  a permanent  type  trap  modeled  after  those  perfected  in  Holland 
about  1400,  is  used  at  Pymatuning  to  trap  ducks  for  banding.  Here  Commission  personnel 
and  interested  sportsman  inspect  and  band  the  catch. 


waterfowl  management  program. 

Protection  and  Predator  Control 

As  the  small  marsh  ponds  are  con- 
structed, the  water  area,  plus  suffi- 
cient surrounding  land,  are  made 
State  Game  Propagation  Areas.  This 
is  done  to  assure  proper  breeding  and 
nesting  conditions  for  the  wild  water- 
fowl  using  the  areas.  Birds  of  this 
type  cannot  be  molested  during  such 
periods,  so  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit 
entry.  State  Game  Propagation  Areas 
do  not  allow  entry  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

To  assure  the  hunter  that  he  can 
benefit  from  this  type  of  improve- 
ment, the  Commission  may,  by  appro- 
priate action,  open  any  of  these  areas 
to  public  hunting  and  trapping  from 
the  opening  of  the  wild  waterfowl 
season  to  the  end  of  the  beaver  trap- 
ping season.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  the  areas  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

The  Commission  officers,  as  well  as 
many  interested  sportsmen,  are  alert 
at  all  times  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
taking  or  killing  of  these  birds  by 
educating  the  public  and  by  appre- 


hending violators. 

It  is  known  that  predators,  both 
winged  and  four-footed,  account  for 
an  astonishing  number  of  wild  water- 
fowl,  especially  during  the  breeding 
and  nesting  seasons.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission’s  officers  are  encouraged 
to  re-double  their  efforts  to  thwart 
this  menace. 

Future  Plans 

The  Commission’s  Wild  Waterfowl 
Program  will  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities  the  Game  Lands  offer 
for  such  work,  especially  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State.  Surveys 
are  continuing  and  suitable  sites  are 
being  discovered. 

More  of  the  larger  dams  undoubt- 
edly will  also  be  built  from  time  to 
time  as  sites  are  located  and  funds 
become  available.  Potholes,  ditching 
and  the  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment for  wild  waterfowl  will  continue 
to  be  provided  wherever  necessary 
and  possible.  Duck  propagation,  Can- 
ada Goose  propagation,  Wood  Duck 
nesting  box  construction  and  water- 
fowl  banding  will  all  increase  from 
year  to  year  within  practical  and 
economical  limits. 


SUMMARY 

PONDS  AND  MARSHES  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME  COMMISSION 


Name 


Location 


A rea 
Acres 


Mud  Pond 

” # 12 

Bradford  Co 

14 

Creveling  Lakes  (3) 

” # 57 

Wyoming  Co 

(Total)  57 

Bowmans  Marsh 

" # 57 

Wyoming  Co 

12 

Cranberry  Glade 

” #m 

Somerset  Co 

112 

Alder  Marsh 

” #159 

Wayne  Co 

40 

Decker  Marsh 

” #183 

Pike  Co 

120 

Training  School  Dam 

” # 54 

Jefferson  Co 

3 

Conneaut  Marsh 

” #213 

Crawford  Co 

Marsh  Pond  No.  1 

” # 28 

Elk  Co 

Marsh  Pond  No.  2 

” # 28 

Elk  Co 

12 

Marsh  Pond  No.  3 

” # 28 

Elk  Co 

8 

Marsh  Pond  No.  6 

” # 28 

Elk  Co 

Marsh  Pond  No.  4 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Elk  Co 

Marsh  Pond  No.  5 

Elk  Co 

12 

Marsh  Pond  No.  7 

»>  >>  *» 

Elk  Co 

14 

Buzzard  Swamp  Dam 

” ” »» 

Forest  Co 

8 

PONDS  AND  MARSHES  ACQUIRED 

WITH  LAND  PURCHASES 

Area 

Name 

Location 

Acres 

Sunfish  Pond 

SGL  # 12 

Bradford  Co 

27 

Holcomb  Pond 

” # 12 

Bradford  Co 

8 

Splashdam  Pond 

” # 13 

Sullivan  Co 

50 

Old  Mill  Bond 

” # 30 

McKean  Co 

2 

Mitchell  Creek  Pond 

” # 35 

Susquehanna  Co 

8 

Cash  Pond 

” # 36 

Bradford  Co 

12 

Deep  Lake 

” # 38 

Monroe  Co 

10 

Beech  Lake 

# 57 

Luzerne  Co 

25 

R.  R.  Reservoir 

” # 58 

Columbia  Co 

1 

Bear  Creek  Dam 

” # 91 

Luzerne  Co 

5 

W.P.A.  Dams  (2) 

” # 95 

Butler  Co 

1 

Stacy  Pond 

” #123 

Bradford  Co 

12 

Brady’s  Lake 

” #127 

Monroe  Co 

207 

Lake  Duffy 

” #1« 

Lebanon  Co 

4 

Upper  Woods  Pond 

” #159 

Wayne  Co 

90 

Tanners  Falls  Dam 

” #159 

Wayne  Co 

2 

Billings  Pond 

” #180 

Pike  Co 

10 

PONDS  AND  MARSHES  MANAGED  ON  LEASED  LAND 


Name 

Pymatuning 


Pennsylvania  State  Forest 


Location 
Crawford  Co. 


Area 
Acres 
. 4,145 


WATERFOWL,  PURCHASED,  PROPAGATED,  RELEASED,  TRAPPED  AND 
BANDED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


No. 

Trapped  and  Banded 

No.  Wild  Ducks 

No. 

Wild  Ducks 

For  U.S.  Fish  and 

Purchased  from 

Wild  Ducks 

Released 

Wildlife  Service 

Commercial 

Hatched  Com- 

and 

Canada 

Breeders 

mission  Farm 

Banded 

Ducks  Geese 

1938  

366  

1939  . . 

619  

1948  

619  

1949  

1,467 

1950  

1,010 

1951  

. . . . 6,625 

6,212 

144  

1952  

2,209 

*2,725 

1,887  

1953  

7,574 

7,104 

2,071  100 

1954  

6,220 

2,867 

8,250 

3,039  82 

1955  

5,240 

1,870 

6,624 

1,121  

Totals  

27,868 

4,737 

30,915 

12,343  182 

* Includes  ducks  received  from  sources  other  than  commercial  breeders. 

Note — As  of  August  1,  1955,  records  indicate  that  2,938  bands  have  been  returned  from  ducks 
released  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


National  Rifle  Association  Photo 
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By  Bill  Clede 

Training  Section  National  Rifle  Association 


IN  the  fall  of  the  year  a young 
man’s  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of 
hunting  in  the  great  outdoors.  Out 
come  the  rifles  and  shotguns  to  be 
cleaned,  inspected,  and  fondled  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  season.  A 
few  weeks  of  the  year  the  gun  is  fore- 
most in  your  mind.  But  what  about 
the  rest  of  the  year  when  it  is  left  at 
home? 

A great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  hunter  safety.  Eleven  states 
have  adopted  legislation  concerned 
with  the  education  of  new  hunters 
and  this  is  effectively  reducing  the 
firearms  accident  rate.  As  a part  of 
the  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course  the 


proper  care  and  storage  of  firearms  in 
the  home  is  discussed. 

The  1954  edition  of  “Accident 
Facts,”  published  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  says  that  1,000  per- 
sons died  in  homes  of  firearms  acci- 
dents during  1953.  This  is  actually  a 
small  percentage  with  a population 
death  rate  of  only  0.6.  However,  any 
accident  involving  a firearm  naturally 
draws  publicity.  It  is  by  nature  tragic 
because  it  is  so  easily  prevented. 
Ninety  of  these  deaths  occurred  to 
persons  four  years  old  or  under.  Ig- 
norance is  no  excuse. 

Just  as  we  have  rules  for  safe  hunt- 
ing, so  are  there  rules  for  guns  at 
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home. 

TREAT  EVERY  GUN  AS  IF  IT 
WERE  LOADED.  Since  “unloaded’’ 
guns  have  caused  injury,  consider 
them  all  loaded  and  treat  them  with 
the  respect  due  a loaded  firearm. 

When  taking  a gun  home  you 
want  to  protect  it  as  well  as  carry  it 
safely,  so  CARRY  IT  IN  A CASE. 
A good  gun  is  something  we  save  for 
nowadays  so  it  is  well  worth  the  few 
extra  dollars  to  buy  a good  gun  case. 
It  will  keep  inquiring  hands  away 
and  prevent  the  fine  stock  from  be- 
ing scratched.  Naturally,  carry  it  un- 
loaded and  uncocked.  If  possible, 
take  the  bolt  out  and  carry  it  sep- 
arately. 

When  cleaning  your  gun,  be  by 
yourself.  The  only  time  you  need 
ammunition  is  in  the  hunting  field 
or  on  the  range  so  leave  it  locked 
away  separately  from  the  firearms. 
Check  for  mechanical  defects  and  al- 


ways make  sure  the  bore  is  clear  be- 
fore using  the  gun.  Now  that  the 
gun  is  clean,  lock  it  in  the  rack. 

Friends  will  probably  want  to  see 
your  guns  when  they  come  to  call. 
Naturally  you  want  to  show  your 
pride  and  joy.  OPEN  THE  AC- 
TION. The  first  thing  to  do  is  open 
the  action  and  make  sure  there  are 
no  cartridges  in  the  chamber  or  maga- 
zine. An  open  action  is  the  most 
dependable  safety  because  the  firing 
pin  cannot  reach  the  cartridge.  Safe- 
ties are  mechanical  and  thus  subject 
to  malfunction.  Use  them  supple- 
mentary to  good  gun  handling. 

Even  with  an  open  action— or  if  it 
must  be  closed  to  get  the  right  “feel” 
-POINT  THE  MUZZLE  IN  A 
SAFE  DIRECTION.  An  expert  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  way  he 
handles  a firearm.  He  never  allows  it 
to  point  at  anything  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  shoot. 


a 


By  John  F.  Clark 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


IF  you  are  one  of  those  nimrods 
who  usually  stacks  his  guns  in  a 
corner  and  stores  his  ammunition 
and  gear  on  a shelf  in  some  dark 
closet,  here’s  a knotty  pine  gun 
cabinet  that  will  keep  all  your  guns 
and  hunting  accessories  right  at  your 
finger-tips.  And,  most  important,  it 
will  keep  them  safe. 
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Not  only  will  this  cabinet  add  to 
the  appearance  of  your  den  or  hunt- 
ing camp,  but  it  will  also  keep  your 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  your  chil- 
dren and  others  inexperienced  in  the 
handling  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion. By  keeping  the  gun  compart- 
ment and  ammo  drawers  locked,  you 
will  avoid  any  danger  of  accidental 
shooting. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  can 
be  obtained  from  any  lumber  dealer. 
Here’s  a complete  run-down  of  all 
the  materials  required  (refer  to  the 
“exploded”  view  which  shows  the 
numbered  parts): 

1.  3^"  x 12"  x 47i4"— 2 required 

2.  34"  x 1 1 34"  x 461/4"—!  required 

3.  34"  x 12"  x 38 14 "—1  required 

4.  34"  x 12"  x 39"— 1 required 

5.  y4"  x 10"  x 23"— 1 required 

6.  34"  x 4"  x 2334"— 1 required 

7.  See  Detail  of  Drawer  Guides 

8.  34"  x 3"  x 39"— 1 required 

9.  3/4"  x 3"  x 37"— 1 required 

10.  34"  x 2"  x 46"— 1 required 

1 1.  34"  x 2"  x 47"— 2 required 


12.  34"  x 2"  x 14i/4"— 3 required 

13.  3/4"  x 8"  x 401/4"— 1 required 

14.  34"  x 8"  x 13i/4"— 2 required 

15.  3/4"  x 7"  x 39"— 1 required 

16.  3/4"  x 4"  x 1234"— 1 required 

17.  1/4"  x 38i/4"  x 47 14 "—1  required 

18.  34"  cover  molding— 54"  required 

19.  See  Corner  Brace  Detail 

20.  34"  Quartered  Round— 54"  req- 

21.  6d  Finish  Nails 

22.  Wood  Screws 

23.  Hardware 

24.  Sandpaper 

25.  Varnish 

26.  Locks  (The  type  that  used  in 
desk  drawers) 

All  the  lumber  is  34"  white  pine 
unless  otherwise  stated.  The  back  is 
1/4"  hardboard.  The  materials  for  the 
doors  and  drawers  are  listed  on  the 
detail  drawings. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  four  parts: 
Base,  Framework,  Trim,  Doors  and 
Drawers.  They  should  be  assembled 
in  that  order.  Begin  by  cutting  out 
all  the  various  parts  to  size.  Number 
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them  as  shown  on  the  exploded  view. 
Thus  you  will  avoid  any  chance  of 
getting  them  mixed  up. 

Assemble  the  base  as  shown  on  the 
detail  drawing.  The  cabinet  is  sup- 
ported by  the  top  corner  braces, 
center  board  and  back  board.  Mortise 
the  center  board  y8"  in  the  front  and 
back  boards.  Use  6d  finish  nails  to 
assemble.  Take  your  time  in  nailing 
so  as  not  to  split  any  of  the  parts. 
Attach  the  corner  braces  with  lp£" 
wood  screws.  Be  sure  to  drill  a guide 
hole  and  soap  the  screws  before  start- 
ing them.  This  will  prevent  the 
braces  from  splitting. 

Before  starting  assembly  of  the 
framework,  mortise  out  for  the  hard- 
board  back.  Cut  the  mortise  \/" 
deep  x y8"  wide  in  parts  1,  3 and  4. 
Also  mortise  for  parts  3 and  6.  These 
mortises  are  y4"  wide  x y8"  deep. 

Cut  notches  in  part  6 for  the  num- 
ber of  guns  that  you  expect  to  store. 
Cut  a double  notch  for  your  double 
barrel  shotguns.  Assemble  the  frame- 
work with  6d  finish  nails.  Use  small 
hardboard  nails  to  attach  the  back. 
The  drawer  guides  and  butt  rest  (5) 
can  be  left  out  until  the  trim  is  in 
place. 

Next  assemble  the  trim,  using  the 
mortise  and  tenon  joint  shown.  Use 
glue  and  small  brads  to  assemble. 
When  the  glue  is  thoroughly  dry, 
attach  the  trim  to  the  framework 
with  6d  finish  nails.  Set  the  frame- 
work on  the  base  and  anchor  in  place 
with  a 1 1/2 " wood  screw  in  each 
corner  of  the  bottom  board  (4).  Drill 
guide  holes  down  into  the  corner 
braces.  Be  sure  to  use  soap  on  the 
screws  to  avoid  splitting. 

Next  attach  the  quarter-round  to 
the  base  and  the  cove  molding  at  the 
top  of  the  cabinet.  Use  a 45  degree 
miter  at  the  corners.  Attach  with  6d 
finish  nails.  Fasten  the  guide  supports 
and  drawer  guides  in  place.  Use  a 
level  from  front  to  back  to  make  sure 
they’re  level.  If  they  are  not  level, 
the  drawer  fronts  will  not  fit  flush 
with  the  cabinet. 

Place  the  butt  rest  (5)  in  the 


cabinet.  Set  your  guns  in  position. 
Then  trace  around  the  gun  butts 
with  a pencil.  Remove  the  butt  rest 
and  cut  out  the  outlines  with  a jig 
saw.  Give  it  a good  sanding  before 
installing  it  in  the  cabinet.  Counter- 
sink all  visible  nails  and  fill  the  holes 
with  wood  putty.  After  the  putty  has 
dried,  give  the  cabinet  a thorough 
sanding.  Start  with  medium  sand- 
paper and  finish  with  fine  paper  or 
steel  wool. 

When  you  have  completed  sand- 
ing, go  over  the  cabinet  with  a clean 
rag  to  remove  all  dust.  Use  a vacuum 
cleaner  in  the  hard-to-reach  places. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  apply  the 
finish,  which  consists  of  two  or  three 
coats  of  clear  varnish.  Sand  lightly 
between  each  coat  but  make  sure 
each  coat  is  thoroughly  dry  before 
sanding.  Don’t  sand  the  final  coat. 

Next  we  come  to  the  doors  and 
drawers.  The  detail  drawings  are  al- 
most self-explanatory;  however  I’m 
listing  some  of  the  construction  steps 
below. 

The  large  door  is  built  of  y4" 
tongue  and  groove  knotty  pine  panel- 
ling of  random  widths.  The  door  is 
glued  as  shown  on  the  detail  draw- 
ing. It’s  best  to  make  the  door  slightly 
oversize,  then  cut  it  to  size  when  the 
glue  has  set  up.  If  you  don’t  have 
the  power  tools  to  cut  the  mortises, 
lips,  etc.,  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
cabinet  maker  or  carpenter  do  this 
work  for  you.  After  the  doors  and 
drawers  are  cut  out  and  assembled, 
then  sand  and  varnish  them  as  you 
did  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

When  the  last  coat  of  varnish  is 
dry,  attach  the  drawer  pulls  and  in- 
stall the  drawers  in  the  cabinet.  The 
raised  back  on  the  drawers  serves  as 
a check  when  the  drawers  are  pulled 
out.  Set  the  doors  in  place  and  attach 
the  hinges  and  latches.  Install  the 
locks  in  the  door  and  ammo  drawers 
according  to  the  instructions  fur- 
nished with  them.  The  black  colonial 
type  hardware  will  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  cabinet. 
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DRAWER  DETAILS 


BOTTOM -3  REQ 

VxiiVxiiV 


FRONT- 3 REQ. 
%X6^X  13  V 


By  Leo  A.  Lu+tringer,  Jr. 


THE  Commission’s  major  wildlife 
exhibits,  which  are  displayed 
every  year  at  the  State  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  the  Motor  Boat  and 
Sportsmen’s  Show,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Free  Fair, 
South  Park,  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as 
the  wild  waterfowl  museum  at  the 
Pymatuning  Refuge  in  Crawford 
County,  near  Linesville,  and  the 
general  wildlife  conservation  museum 
at  the  Hershey  Zoo,  both  permanent 
Game  Commission  facilities,  have  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  by 
the  public  for  many  years. 

Tne  high  quality  of  workmanship, 
including  the  taxidermy,  the  colorful 
backgrounds,  and  the  educational 
aspects  which  are  presented  have 
combined  to  make  them  outstanding. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  public  in- 
terest in  this  part  of  our  educational 
program,  and  that  feeling  has  in- 
spired us  to  take  you  behind  the 
scenes  of  exhibit  collection  and  prep- 
aration so  you  will  appreciate  the 
finished  products  even  more. 


Acquiring  the  live  animals  for  the 
several  wildlife  exhibits  which  fea- 
ture them  sometimes  becomes  a 
major  operation.  Most  of  the  live 
birds  and  animals  are  secured  while 
quite  young,  like  bear  cubs  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  occasionally  de- 
serted by  their  mother  during  hiber- 
nation if  she  is  disturbed;  and  fawn 
deer  which  are  “rescued”  by  persons 
who  think  they  have  been  aban- 
doned; others  have  to  be  located, 
tracked  down  and  captured. 

I recall  some  years  back  one  such 
“safari”  when,  after  tracking  a wild- 
cat over  rugged  terrain  for  several 
hours,  it  was  finally  treed  and  the 
matter  of  dislodging  it  provided 
humorous  debate  and  a thrilling 
finale.  Two  Game  Protectors  and  a 
Fish  Warden  were  in  the  party.  It 
was  up  to  one  of  them  to  climb  the 
tree  after  the  cat  so  they  finally  drew 
straws  to  determine  who  should  have 
this  “honor.” 

The  Fish  Warden  got  "hooked”  i 
and  bravely  went  aloft.  In  the  mean- 
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time  Mr.  Bobcat  had  climbed  to  the 
highest  branch  and  crept  out  so  far 
on  the  end  that  its  weight  bore  the 
limb  alarmingly  earthward.  But  the 
intrepid  Fish  Warden  was  undis- 
mayed and  kept  going  higher  and 
higher  until  the  limbs  would  barely 
hold  him.  Then  a few  shakes  and 
the  wildcat  hit  the  ground  with  a 
thump,  one  of  the  protectors  grabbed 
the  animal  by  a foot  and  was  bitten 
in  the  hand.  His  brother  officer 
pitched  in  and  between  the  two  of 
them  they  secured  all  four  feet  before 
the  now  angry  animal  could  inflict 
any  more  damage.  This  bobcat  turned 
out  to  be  ideal  for  exhibit  purposes 
and  the  Commission  used  it  for  many 
years. 

The  smaller  animals  are  trapped 
alive  with  less  risk,  usually  in  box 
traps.  Sometimes  a parent  is  killed 
and  the  young  are  found  either  in  a 
den  or  along  the  road.  Sometime  ago 
a man  found  six  little  opossums  (see 
photo)  wandering  around.  We  don’t 
even  know  who  he  was.  I was  leaving 
the  office  for  lunch  when  the  elevator 
man  handed  me  a box.  I took  the  lid 
off  and  there  were  the  opossums.  I 


asked  him  where  he  got  them  and  he 
said  “a  fellow  just  rushed  in  the 
door,  handed  them  to  me  and  rushed 
out  again;  said  he  was  double  parked 
and  did  not  want  a ticket.”  We  then 
played  foster  mother  to  a hungry 
horde  of  beady  eyed  youngsters  who 
could  eat  more  pablum  than  a six 
month’s  old  baby. 

We’ve  had  about  everything  handed 
to  us.  We  are  truly  custodians  of  our 
wildlife.  My  secretary  successfully 
raised  baby  foxes,  both  red  and  gray, 
while  they  were  still  so  young  their 
eyes  were  closed.  Her  outstanding  ac- 
complishment was  to  rear  a baby 
beaver.  All  these  animals,  and  the 
numerous  birds  which  are  found  by 
our  men  in  the  field  and  by  citizens, 
are  used  in  our  exhibits  and  in  our 
museums. 

Some  come  to  us  wounded.  For 
example  last  fall  a hunter  shot  a 
magnificent  immature  Bald  Eagle  ‘‘in 
mistake”  for  a Goshawk.  He  elatedly 
took  it  to  the  local  Game  Protector 
for  bounty.  There  he  found  out  two 
things.  There  was  no  bounty  on  the 
Goshawk  and  he  had  killed  an  eagle, 
which  was  protected.  In  addition  he 


TIME,  PATIENCE  AND  SKILL  are  required  to  make  the  life-like  show  cases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife  used  in  portable  Commission  exhibits.  Here  exhibit  preparator  George 
Koehler  applies  finishing  touches  to  one  featuring  bobwhite  quail. 


SPECIAL  TECHNIQUES  keep  plants  lifelike  after  they  have  been  collected  in  the  field. 
When  seen  in  wildlife  displays,  they  look  almost  same  as  day  they  were  picked. 


was  made  to  pay  a fine.  The  eagle’s 
wing  was  broken  but  we  took  it  to  a 
local  veterinarian  and  he  patched  it 
up.  Today  the  bird  is  as  good  as  new 
and  is  the  object  of  much  admiration 
at  the  Hershey  Zoo  where  we  keep  it. 
And  so  it  goes.  But  there  are  other 
aspects  to  exhibit  collection  and 
preparation. 

Collecting  specimens  to  be  mounted 
for  various  inanimate  displays  also 
takes  time,  patience  and  knowledge. 
They  must  be  collected  when  they 
are  in  best  fur  and  feather,  and 
skinned  carefully  so  the  taxidermist 
can  work  with  fresh  and  well  handled 
specimens.  The  Commission  now 
possesses  485  mounted  specimens,  275 
of  which  are  concentrated  in  the 
waterfowl  museum  at  Pymatuning. 
One  hundred  thirty-eight  (138)  are 
on  display  at  the  Hershey  Zoo,  and 
72  have  been  made  up  in  small, 
portable  three  dimensional  show 
cases  for  use  in  token  exhibits.  These 
exhibits  are  used  at  country  fairs, 
centennials,  sportsmen’s  field  days, 
and  other  special  events.  The  time, 
effort  and  workmanship  which  go 
into  one  of  the  small  units  is  astound- 
ing. Plants,  mosses,  flowers,  berries, 
etc.,  have  to  be  carefully  selected, 
gathered  in  season  and  preserved. 
The  cases  have  to  be  constructed  and 


wired  for  lighting,  backgrounds  have 
to  be  painted,  and  the  mounted 
specimens  must  be  inserted  so  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  a 
composite,  a diorama,  which  is  not 
only  colorful,  but  which  reflects  every 
aspect  of  ecology— in  other  words  re- 
lation of  bird  or  animal  to  environ- 
ment. 

The  larger  museums  have  special- 
ists in  all  of  these  fields  of  endeavor 
and  they  all  work  as  a team.  The 
Commission  has  only  one  person  to 
do  all  of  these  jobs.  Gifted  with  a 
woodsman’s  background,  a good 
knowledge  of  wildlife  and  a love  for 
conservation  work,  together  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  ability  and  in- 
genuity, he  has  managed  to  keep  the 
Commission’s  exhibits  at  a high  level 
of  workmanship  and  educational  in- 
terest. There  is  an  old  adage  “jack  of 
all  trades  but  master  of  none”  but  in 
the  case  of  George  Koehler,  our  ex- 
hibit preparator,  it  does  not  apply  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  And  so  the 
next  time  you  see  a Game  Commis- 
sion exhibit  and  admire  its  colorful 
and  educational  displays,  remember 
that  they  reflect  the  tremendous  in- 
terest and  capability  of  just  one  in- 
dividual—an  individual  whom  you 
may  have  already  met  if  you  looked 
at  the  photographs  accompanying 
this  story. 
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BY  this  time  you  may  have  dozens 
o£  half-finished  decoys  on  your 
hands.  We  hope  those  of  you  who 
took  the  first  part  of  this  “how-to-do- 
it” article  in  the  January  issue  to 
heart  have  at  least  one  decoy  body 
whittled  out. 

Now,  for  the  head  . . . it’s  not  a 
bit  more  difficult  than  the  body. 
Take  your  full  size  profile  drawing 
and  trace  it  on  a block  with  the 
grain  running  with  the  bill.  If  a saw 
is  handy,  cut  as  close  to  the  outline 
as  possible.  A keyhole,  jig  or  compass 
saw  is  useful  here. 

Take  a long  look  at  the  front  and 
top  views.  Pick  up  the  hatchet  and 
cut  roughly  to  these  forms.  The 
knife  is  more  important  here.  Again 
keep  cutting  until  you’re  happy  with 
the  results— rasp— sandpaper— and  it’s 
finished.  Nothing  to  it.  If  you  think 
the  ducks  appreciate  it,  you  can  carve 
all  sorts  of  detail  on  the  bill.  To 
know  just  what  to  carve,  study 
photos,  or  better  still,  look  at  a real 
duck. 


If  you  ask  10  decoy  makers  how  to 
fasten  the  head  to  the  body,  you’ll 
get  10  answers  and  all  of  them  will 
be  right.  But  here’s  one  way  that  has 
some  extra  advantages.  Bore  a 5/8 
hole  about  U/2  inches  in  the  head 
and  glue  in  a dowel  of  the  same  size. 
If  you  can’t  wait  ’til  the  glue  dries 
drive  in  a brad.  Now  bore  a 11/16" 
or  s/4"  hole  as  straight  as  possible 
entirely  through  the  body  checking 
the  correct  position.  Put  the  head  on. 
Leave  the  dowel  project  about  an 
inch.  Bore  a \/  inch  hole  for  the 
anchor  rope  and  one  decoy  is  ready 
for  a coat  of  marine  Val  oil,  Cup- 
rinol,  Woodlife  or  any  wood  water- 
proofer  and  preservative. 

Before  we  start  to  paint,  are  there 
any  questions?  What  if  there  are 
cracks,  checks  or  holes  in  the  wood? 
Follow  the  directions  to  mix  a water- 
proof glue  such  as  weldwood  or 
Elmer’s  glue  then  add  sawdust  to 
thicken  it.  Fill  up  the  cracks  with 
this  and  let  stand  ’til  dry.  You’ll 
never  see  them  when  painted.  Plastic 
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wood,  duratite,  and  similar  commer- 
cial products  work  equally  well  but 
if  you  need  a great  quantity  they  can 
cost  money. 

Can  the  decoy  be  thinner  than 
shown?  Sure,  but  remember  it’s  go- 
ing to  sink  some  in  the  water.  If  your 
wood  is  real  light  or  you  use  cork  or 
balsa  they  can  come  down  as  much 
as  an  inch. 

Do  you  use  a hatchet  on  cork  or 
balsa?  Nope.  A coarse  rasp  for  cork, 
a very  sharp  knife  for  balsa.  Other- 
wise, the  procedure  is  the  same. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
head  fastening?  Well,  there  are  sev- 
eral. First,  decoys  are  easier  to  trans- 
port and  store  with  the  bodies  and 
heads  separate.  Second,  when  a bill 
breaks  there’s  no  trick  to  replacing 
the  head.  Third,  the  heads  can  be 
turned  in  any  position,  looking  much 
more  realistic  than  having  them  all 
the  same.  Fourth,  there’s  no  extra 
fasteners  to  bend,  rust,  rot,  fall  off 


or  mar  other  decoys  when  they  are 
stacked.  There  must  be  a couple 
more  but  these  should  suffice;  natur- 
ally you  prefer  your  own  method 
anyway. 

How  about  Hollow  Bodies?  This 
entails  a lot  of  extra  work  plus  some 
slightly  expert  fitting,  and  when  it’s 
all  said  and  done,  it’s  doubtful  if 
you’ve  gained  anything.  As  far  as  the 
extra  weight  of  a solid  model,  the 
fastenings  and  added  keelweights 
necessary  add  up  about  the  same. 
Should  you  leave  your  decoys  in  the 
water  for  days  at  a time  they  are 
going  to  leak  in  spite  of  anything. 

How  about  keels  or  weights?  Some 
do  an'd  some  don’t.  Lead  keels  are 
sold  especially  for  this  job.  A hard 
wood  one  does  the  trick  and  is  simple 
to  make,  as  sketched. 

Well,  you’re  finally  ready  to  get 
out  the  brushes  and  paint.  Unless  you 
want  to  be  super  fancy  you  don’t 
need  a lot  of  good  brushes  but  you 
should  have  one— a red  sable  brush 
—No.  6.  Used  by  artists  normally  for 
watercolor  painting  and  as  expensive 
as  the  dickens  for  its  size.  For  the 
rest,  buy  a couple  small  size  regular 
paint  brushes,  \/2  inch  to  l]/2"  wide. 
These  can  be  the  cheapest  there  is— 
it’s  best  to  use  them  and  chuck  them. 

For  paint— and  this  is  the  trick- 
sign  painters  colors  ground  in  Japan. 
Nothing  else  will  do  as  well.  They’re 
not  expensive  and  you’ll  need  8 tubes 
—white,  black,  raw  sienna,  burnt 
umber,  yellow  ochre,  chrome  green, 
prussian  blue,  plus  a couple  more  if 
you  care  to  be  confused. 

First  thing,  open  up  the  tubes  and 
smear  a little  color  around  on  a 
board.  Look  at  it.  Mix  a couple  to- 
gether—add  a little  black— a smidgen 
of  white.  Just  fiddle  around  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  stuff. 

Here’s  where  you  want  to  try  any- 
thing to  get  the  right  effect.  Feathers 
can  be  painted  in  as  the  sketch  or  a 
great  texture  can  be  had  by  putting 
on  a light  undercoat  leaving  it  dry 
(Japan  colors  dry  in  10  or  15 
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minutes).  Brush  on  a dark  color  while 
the  paint  is  wet.  Then  take  a comb, 
coarse  or  fine,  and  scratch  in  feather 
shapes.  Or  before  the  undercoat  sets, 
dip  the  end  of  a brush  in  a color  a 
little  darker  or  lighter  and  stipple  it 
on.  Take  a piece  of  sponge,  cut  a 
square  edge  and  use  this  in  a similar 
manner  or  do  the  same  thing  with 
stiff  paper.  Try  anything  to  get  the 
color  and  texture  you  want. 

To  blend  colors  smoothly  one  into 
another  use  a soft  cloth  or  your 
fingers.  Try  painting  one  color  over 
another  before  the  first  is  dry  . . . 
try  mixing  the  final  color  right  on 
the  decoy  . . . smooching  them  to- 
gether with  an  old  brush.  Inci- 
dentally, thin  Japan  colors  only  with 
turpentine  if  you  want  them  to  dry 
flat!  Try  using  different  consistencies 
of  paint.  Heavy  as  it  comes  from  the 
tube— or  brush  one  real  thinned-out 
color  over  another. 

In  painting  don’t  bow  to  the  con- 
ventional methods.  Try  anything;  it 
will  probably  work  and  you  have  a 
good  chance  of  coming  up  with  some- 
thing new  and  different.  Save  the 
“good”  artist  brush  for  putting  in 
any  small  details  you  think  important. 
A quality  brush  makes  this  task 
easier. 

About  painting  patterns  — don’t 
copy  other  decoys  unless  they  are  ones 
you  especially  admire.  Get  a copy  of 
"The  Duck,  Geese  and  Swans  of 
North  America”  by  Kortright,  pub- 
lished by  the  Stackpole  Company  or 
“The  Audubon  Water  Bird  Guide” 
by  Richard  H.  Pough,  published  by 
Doubleday  & Co.  or  any  pictures  of 
ducks  (or  best  of  all— actual  ducks) 
and  work  out  your  own  methods! 
Don’t  for  goodness  sake  try  to  copy 
every  feather  or  marking;  try  to  get 
the  all  over  character  or  effect. 

You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
original  and  unquestionably  (if  you’re 
satisfied)  as  good  a paint  job  as  any 
other.  This  business  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing old  painting  patterns  fre- 


quently perpetuating  someone’s  mis- 
take sometimes  becomes  so  ludicrous 
that  it  has  in  some  cases  been  diffi- 
cult to  tell  a Golden  Eye  from  a 
Green  Wing  Teal. 

The  eyes  have  it  to  give  a finished 
life-like  effect  to  your  decoy.  The 
best  glass  ones  are  available  from  any 
taxidermist  supply  house  and  they 
are  worth  the  money  for  the  extra 
touch  they  give.  Red  eyes  for  Canvas- 
backs,  dark  brown  for  Blacks  and 
Mallards,  amber  for  Scaup,  Redheads, 
and  Ruddys,  yellow  for  Golden  Eyes 
and  black  for  Geese  and  Brandt. 

Maybe  your  first  job  won’t  be  a 
masterpiece,  but  keep  cutting,  sandin’ 
and  painting.  Ducks  are  an  apprecia- 
tive bird  and  after  all  it's  them  you 
are  inviting  to  dinner  . . . yours,  of 
course. 
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Dear  Editor: 

The  following  story  was  told  to  me 
by  Ted  Wiltse  and  Fred  Henke  of 
Bradford,  McKean  County. 

These  men  were  hunting  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  Fork  of  Willow 
Creek  on  December  6,  1955.  About 
3:30  P.  M.  they  heard  a deer  blatting 
across  the  ravine.  They  decided  to 
investigate  and  as  they  approached 
the  scene,  they  also  heard  a thump- 
ing noise.  Looking  up  they  saw  that 
a black  bear  had  just  killed  a spike 
buck  and  was  dragging  it  up  the  hill. 
Every  so  often  he  would  stop  and 
take  a bite.  Nearby  there  was  a doe 
which  kept  running  around.  The 
bear  dragged  the  deer  about  200  feet, 
laid  it  down  and  then  left  after  see- 
ing the  two  men.  Wiltse  and  Henke 
figured  that  the  bear  had  come  down 
a log,  jumped  off  and  killed  the  deer 
when  it  was  three  or  four  jumps 
away  from  his  bed.  After  backtrack- 
ing the  bear  for  a distance,  they 
could  see  he  had  the  wind  in  his 
favor  while  approaching  the  deer.  It 
looked  like  the  old  bear  was  just  too 
hungry  to  go  into  his  winter  sleep. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  C.  MARTIN 
Deputy  Game  Protector 
Lewis  Run,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

On  March  16,  1955  I received  a 
call  from  Mr.  Thomas  Selter  who 
reported  that  two  dogs  were  killing  a 
deer  near  his  home.  On  arriving 
there  I found  a doe  deer  with  all  of 
the  flesh  ripping  from  the  hind- 


quarters. The  skin  was  torn  off  one 
side  of  the  animal  and  two  fawns 
were  exposed.  Her  neck  was  chewed 
as  well  as  one  front  leg.  This  deer 
was  still  alive.  Perhaps  a sight  like 
this  should  be  shown  everyone  who 
turns  their  unwanted  dogs  loose  in 
the  wild. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  H.  SCHULTZ 
Deputy  Game  Protector 
North  East,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  past  summer  I wrote  to  you 
about  doe  seasons.  You  sent  me  a lot 
of  books  and  papers  that  more  than 
answered  my  questions.  My  fellow 
workers  also  talked  and  criticized  the 
doe  season  as  I did  so  I left  them 
read  the  literature  to  prove  what  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
doing  for  the  sportsmen.  The  Sep- 
tember, 1950  Special  Issue  No.  1 of 
GAME  NEWS  I have  read  a dozen 
times.  It  taught  me  more  than  I 
can  ever  thank  you  for.  Each  time  I 
read  it,  I learn  more. 

The  farmer  who  owns  the  land 
where  we  hunted  this  year  told  us 
that  the  Saturday  before  deer  season 
he  counted  34  deer  in  one  of  his 
fields.  My  partner  and  I each  bagged 
our  deer  in  the  first  couple  of  hours. 
Hope  to  visit  the  same  area  in  Car- 
bon County  again  this  winter  for  a 
few  days. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HAROLD  FITZGERALD 
Collegeville,  Pa, 
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Land  Area 

Huntingdon  County  covers  572,864 
acres  of  which  416,372  acres  (72.7%) 
are  forested.  Publicly  owned  land 
totals  85,587  acres  of  which  17,491.3 
acres  are  in  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

The  county  lies  south  of  the  center 
of  the  State,  mainly  in  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  Juniata  River  and  its 
affluent  streams.  Through  it  run  the 
rugged  mountain  ranges  paralleling 
the  Alleghenies  in  their  southwesterly 
course.  The  surface  is  greatly  broken 
and  much  of  it  cannot  be  profitably 
cultivated. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Huntingdon  8c  Broad  Top  Railroad 
8c  Coal  Company,  the  East  Broad 
Top  Railroad  8c  Coal  Company  and 
the  Bellefonte  Central.  The  William 
Penn  Highway  (U.  S.  22)  and  U.  S. 
Route  522  traverse  the  county,  which 
has  495  miles  of  improved  State 
highways. 

History 

Huntingdon  is  one  of  the  oldest 
counties  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  having  been  created  from  part 
of  Bedford  county  in  1787.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  provost  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  (now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania)  owned  the  lands  in 
this  section  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Huntingdon  in  1767,  naming  it  in 
honor  of  Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of 


Huntingdon  who  was  a benefactor  of 
the  Philadelphia  institution.  The 
area  about  Huntingdon  was  at  one 
time  an  important  Indian  settlement. 
It  was  known  as  Standing  Stone  from 
a large  stone  erected  by  the  Indians 
and  covered  with  their  markings. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  the 
present  county  was  made  in  1754  at 
Standing  Stone  by  one  Hugh  Craw- 
ford. The  fertile  lands  along  the 
Juniata,  on  Spruce  Creek  and  other 
tributaries  were  soon  dotted  with  the 
cabins  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English 
settlers.  The  area  was  able  to  furnish 
men  for  some  of  the  companies  sent 
out  from  Bedford  county  to  aid  the 
cause  of  independence  during  the 
Revolution.  Forts  Anderson,  Hart- 
sock,  Lytle,  McAlevy’s,  McCormick, 
Shirley  and  Standing  Stone  were  built 
within  the  county  from  1749  to  1780 
to  assist  in  defending  the  frontier. 

The  Juniata  charcoal  iron  industry 
was  well  developed  in  the  county 
which  at  one  time  had  nearly  fifty 
ironworks.  Some  of  the  finest  iron  in 
the  State  was  produced  at  these 
furnaces  and  forges.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  iron  industry,  clay  and 
stone  products  became  the  most  basic 
mineral  industries  of  the  county, 
though  the  area  has  some  bituminous 
coal. 

Industry 

The  principal  classes  of  industry 
are  clay,  glass  and  stone  products; 
textiles  and  textile  products;  paper 
and  printing  industries.  Chief  prod- 
ucts include  ganister  brick,  terra 
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cotta  and  fire  clay  products,  station- 
ery goods,  bituminous  coal,  glass  sand, 
and  rayon  yarns. 

Agriculture 

Huntingdon  County  has  1,765 
farms  with  99,393  acres  under  culti- 
vation. General  farming  characterizes 
agricultural  industry  in  the  county. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Ross  G. 
Metz,  Petersburg  (Phone:  Alexandria 
9-4626)  is  assigned  to  the  following 
townships:  Warriors  Mark,  Franklin, 
Spruce  Creek,  Morris,  Logan,  West, 
Barree,  Miller,  and  Jackson. 

District  Game  Protector  Dean  M. 
Lesnett,  Sr.,  Route  #1,  Hesston 
(Phone:  Marklesburg  38)  is  assigned 
to  the  following  townships:  Porter, 
Walker,  Penn,  Lincoln,  Union,  Juni- 
ata, Brady,  Henderson,  Oneida,  and 
Shirley. 

District  Game  Protector  L.  B. 
Welch,  Box  36,  Three  Springs 
(Phone:  8-2511)  is  assigned  to  the 
following  townships:  Hopewell,  Car- 
bon, Tod,  Wood,  Clay,  Springfield, 
Dublin,  Tell,  Cromwell  and  Cass. 

The  Game  Commission’s  South- 
central  Field  Division  Headquarters 
is  also  located  in  Huntingdon,  Arthur 
G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon  (Phone:  872). 

Fish  Warden 

The  Fish  Commission’s  Southcen- 
tral Field  Division  headquarters  is 
located  at  Huntingdon,  Harold  Cor- 
bin, Supervisor,  521  13  th  Street 

(Phone:  1202). 

Fish  Warden  Richard  Owens,  83 
Cedar  Street,  Mt.  Union  (Phone: 
339J)  is  assigned  to  this  county. 

District  Forester 

District  Forester  F.  H.  Dutlinger, 
P.  O.  Box  245,  Huntingdon  (Phone: 
1823)  is  assigned  to  this  county  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  & Waters. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
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lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
TROUT:  Barree  Run,  Barree,  Rt. 
115,  1 mi.;  Black  Log  Creek,  Orbi- 
sonia,  Rt.  522,  17  mi.;  Garners  Run, 
Neffs  Mills,  Rt.  305,  3 mi.;  Globe 
Run,  Neffs  Mills,  4 mi.;  Greenwood 
Furnace  Dam,  Greenwood  Furnace, 
Rt.  305,  3 acres;  Laurel  Run,  Mc- 
Alevys  Fort,  Rt.  545,  8 mi.;  Nine 
Mile  Run,  Burnt  Cabins,  Rt.  522,  3 
mi.;  Saddler  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Rt.  5, 
7 mi.;  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Me- 
Alevys  Fort,  Rt.  545,  16  mi.;  Stand- 
ing Stone  Creek,  E.  Br.,  Cornpropst 
Mills,  Rt.  545,  8 mi.;  Tuscarora 
Creek,  Blair  Mills,  Rt.  75,  5 mi.; 
West  Licking  Creek,  Mt.  Union,  Rt. 
22,  3 mi.;  Whipple  Dam,  McAlevys 
Fort,  Rt.  545,  15  acres. 

BLACK  BASS:  Aughwick  Creek, 
Orbisonia,  Rt.  522,  12  mi.;  Juniata 
River,  Huntingdon,  Rt.  22,  12  mi.; 
Penn  Central  Dam,  Huntingdon,  Rt. 
22,  576  acres;  Raystown  Branch, 
Huntingdon,  Rt.  22,  35  mi.;  Stand- 
ing Stone  Creek,  Huntingdon,  10 
miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 
Huntingdon  County  offers  hunting 
opportunity  on  a wide  variety  of 
forest  game  species,  particularly  wild 
turkeys  and  deer.  An  occasional  black 
bear  is  taken  here  and  it  affords  some 
small  game  hunting.  Ten  tracts  of 
State  Game  Lands,  open  to  public 
hunting,  are  located  as  follows:  Num- 
ber 133,  totalling  187.5  acres,  near 
Stover;  Number  166,  in  part,  cover- 
ing 300.4  acres  near  Water  Street; 
Number  112,  covering  1,298.5  acres 
near  Union  Church;  Number  188,  in 
part,  covering  472.6  acres  near  Mc- 
Connellstown;  Number  73,  in  part, 
covering  2,373.2  acres  near  Shy 
Beaver;  Number  71,  covering  4,121.8 
acres  near  Mt.  Union;  Number  67, 
covering  1,849.7  acres  near  Eagle 
Foundry;  Number  99,  covering  2,- 
922.1  acres  near  Saltillo;  Number  121, 
covering  1,663.2  acres  near  Saltillo; 
and  Number  81,  in  part,  covering 
2,302.3  acres  near  Maddensville. 


No  outdoorsman  worth  his  salt 
would  think  of  walking  anywhere 
but  right  through  the  mud  of  a thaw- 
ing February  day.  The  good  feel  of 
oozing  earth  beneath  his  feet,  with 
the  sound  of  runoff  water  everywhere, 
and  songsparrows  chanting  in  the 
neighboring  thickets— all  these  things 
contribute  to  late  winter  behavior 
which  becomes  almost  a ritual.  Some- 
where in  the  treetops  there  should 
be  a robin  scolding,  to  complete  the 
picture. 

After  a mile  or  so  of  rough  going 
through  the  mire  I scoured  my  boots 
in  a melting  snow  drift  and  leaned 
into  the  fence  to  watch  the  woods 
above  the  road.  The  sun  was  at  my 
back  and  the  gently  sloping  hillside 
was  bathed  in  an  effulgent  light  that 
warmed  me  just  to  look  at  it.  A noisy 
fly  came  buzzing  around  in  friendly 
fashion,  and  moved  on  up  the  road, 


OL  aw 


By  John  H.  Day 


THE  country  lane  was  coated  with 
a half-inch  of  thick  mud.  Its  con- 
sistency was  that  of  the  piping  hot 
oatmeal  I had  absorbed  for  break- 
fast. My  progress  along  this  hidden 
thoroughfare  became  a plodding,  tor- 
tured advance  in  which  each  step 
added  to  the  gooey  accumulation  on 
my  boots.  The  February  sun,  after 
pushing  the  mercury  into  the  fifties, 
had  turned  its  talents  to  pulling  the 
frost  out  of  the  ground.  I came  along 
just  when  the  going  was  the  hardest. 

To  my  right  was  open  woodland, 
offering  solid  footing  and  interesting 
side  attractions  such  as  fascinating 
outcrop  boulders  and  thickets  of 
young  beech  saplings.  All  I had  to 
do  was  step  over  the  sketchy  wire 
fence  to  escape  the  clinging  mud  of 
that  roadway.  To  my  left  the  terrain 
dropped  off  sharply  behind  a strong 
fence  which  proclaimed  that  here  was 
pasture  land,  and  here  also  was  easy 
navigating. 

With  firm  resolve  I ignored  all 
these  tempting  side  paths  and  strode 
doggedly  up  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
squishing  along  in  a laborious  welter 
of  mud,  and  leaving  tracks  which 
could  only  have  been  made  by  Paul 
Bunyan  himself.  This  mud  wallowing 
during  February  thaw  days  is  the 
true  countryman’s  first  step  across 
the  threshold  of  the  advancing  spring- 
tide. 
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The  woods  appeared  deserted.  I 
watched  carefully  for  some  evidence 
of  fox  moving  along  the  ridge,  for 
this  is  good  fox  country,  and  I had 
just  seen  a plump  hen  from  one  of 
the  neighboring  farms  lying  lifeless 
along  a trail  through  the  trees.  Some- 
where up  there  a pileated  wood- 
pecker was  working  over  a dead  snag. 
His  hammer  blows  sounded  like  a 
woodsman’s  axe  echoing  across  the 
hills. 

I twisted  a few  alarm  notes  from  a 
pocket  bird  caller  and  immediately 
drew  indignant  response  from  all  the 
chipmunks  in  the  area.  The  little 
fellows  were  out  from  their  cozy  dens 
to  enjoy  the  day,  and  the  phony 
alarm  cries  set  them  all  to  vociferous 
chirping.  Where  had  been  brooding 
quiet  was  now  a sort  of  chipmunk 
bedlam.  A trio  of  northern  flickers 
who  are  wintering  here  flew  by  to 
probe  the  racket. 

It’s  getting  around  to  nesting  time 
for  the  big  owls.  I checked  on  all  the 
old  crow’s  nests  in  the  treetops,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  owl  occupancy.  At  a 
point  a half-mile  or  so  farther  up  the 
road  I vaulted  the  fence  and  dropped 
down  into  the  ravine  below.  Here 
was  a quick  return  to  winter.  The 
north  facing  slope  had  avoided  the 
sun,  and  cold  bare  ribs  of  ice  glowered 
through  the  gloomy  trees. 

My  mood  was  one  for  thaw  and 
rising  sap,  and  I back  tracked  out  of 


there  in  a hurry,  retracing  my  way  to 
the  muddy  lane  and  the  sunshine. 
Back  down  the  roadway  I trudged, 
mud  flying  at  every  step,  and  the  big 
pileated  log  cock  scolding  in  high 
pitched  nervous  yelps.  I saw  a few 
nuthatches  and  the  noisy  red-bellied 
woodpeckers  so  common  in  this  area. 

Finally  I slithered  out  to  the  hard- 
topped  roadway  where  I had  left  the 
car.  There  in  the  top  of  a tall  syca- 
more sat  the  robin  I had  been  expect- 
ing. He  looked  off  to  the  south  and 
scolded  as  only  the  red  breast  can 
scold.  Then  he  flew  high  into  the 
northwest,  bent  on  testing  the  rear 
guard  of  the  retreating  winter. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bits  of  woodland  in 
my  hiking  bailiwick  is  a stretch  of 
“stake  and  rider”  fence.  My  thoughts 
always  return  to  this  hidden  boundary 
line  during  that  February  week  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  the  great  rail- 
splitter.  It’s  only  a few  rods  in  length, 
but  the  rails  are  split  chestnut  and 
they  have  been  put  in  place  by  a 
master  fence  builder. 

On  the  birthday  of  the  great 
emancipator,  the  Carolina  wrens 
along  that  secluded  fence  row  didn’t 
sing  “tea-kettle,  tea-kettle.”  Then 
their  song  sounds  to  me  more  like 
“Abraham,  Abraham.”  Of  course  the 
chestnut  trees  are  gone  from  those 
hills.  Only  the  naked,  dead  snags  re- 
main. But  that  fence  still  stands  as 
solid  and  true  as  the  day  it  was  woven 
together  many  years  ago. 

Every  time  I pass  that  way  I stop 
to  visit  with  the  old  fence.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  chipmunks  and 
squirrels  use  the  top  rail  for  their 
private  roadway.  Once  I saw  a white- 
footed mouse  scampering  along  this 
thoroughfare.  Chickadees  nested  one 
season  in  a cavity  in  the  side  of  one 
of  the  supporting  stakes.  I have  no 
doubt  the  big-eyed  flying  squirrels 
use  well  this  handy  runway  during 
the  midnight  hours. 

In  these  days  of  tractor-stretched 
wire  and  metal  corner  posts,  the  art 
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of  building  the  stake  and  rider  fence 
is  well-nigh  forgotten.  I remember 
well  the  mess  we  got  into  when  we 
projected  a piece  of  this  type  of  fenc- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  a boy’s  camp. 
The  old  timers  would  have  gotten  a 
huge  chuckle  out  of  our  inept  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  riddle  of  true 
stake  and  rider  structure. 

With  the  cross  cut  saw  and  the 
kerfing  axe  we  were  pretty  good  at 
laying  down  the  big  timber  sticks. 
And  with  the  sledge  and  splitting 
wedges  we  riped  out  rails  that  even 
Old  Abe  would  have  approved.  But 
from  then  on  we  were  completely  at 
sea.  I’m  ashamed  to  report  that  the 
fence  was  finally  tied  together  wTith 
big  rig-building  spikes. 

This  year  the  old  fence  in  the  hid- 
den woodland  stood  cold  and  silent 
in  below  zero  temperature  on  that 
holiday  morning  commemorating  the 
gaunt  emancipator  who  was  ever  a 
countryman  at  heart.  There  were 
occasional  sharp  explosions  as  the 
frost  ripped  through  the  tight  bark 
on  the  brooding  trees.  A four  inch 
powder  snow  blanketed  the  forest 
floor,  and  the  ancient  fence  stood 
starkly  revealed  as  a thing  of  simple, 
rugged  beauty. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  today’s  fences  are  stronger, 
straighter  and  more  economical  of 
expensive  lumber.  But  where  is  the 
raspberry  that  leans  with  comfort  on 
these  meticulous  fencerows?  The  rab- 
bit finds  no  haven  here,  and  the 
blacksnake  who  loves  to  sun  himself 
on  the  broad  rails  of  the  old-time 
“snake”  fence,  can  only  slither 
through  the  wire  and  seek  more  con- 
genial loafing  grounds. 

One  rail  fence  I will  never  forget 
runs  from  a traveled  roadway  along 
a lane  that  penetrates  deep  into  a 
swampland  where  the  rare  orchids 
can  still  be  found.  After  a hard  day 
in  the  damp  heat  of  the  almost  tropic 
swamp  growth,  I emerge  on  this  lane 
at  sunset  time  and  plod  slowly  out  to 
the  highway.  To  my  right  this  old 


fence  zigzags  along  to  keep  me  com- 
pany, with  fragrant  blossoms  in  the 
alternate  angles,  and  songbirds  carol- 
ing their  evening  hymns  in  the  edg- 
ing thickets. 

My  fence  in  the  woodland  is  a 
kind  of  monument  to  the  old  ways— 
a sort  of  melancholy  monument  to 
the  ancient  regime,  to  a vanished 
order.  The  old  ways  change  and  the 
split  rail  fence  is  now  a relic  of  hap- 
pier days  when  we  thought  we  could 
be  prodigal  with  lumber.  But  so  long 
as  it  stands  I’ll  go  back  there  each 
year  to  lean  in  a corner  and  watch 
the  mottled  shadows  of  the  woods, 
the  swaying  stems  of  the  Solomon’s 
seal;  to  hear  the  throbbing  song  of 
the  woodthrush  and  the  chatter  of  a 
squirrel  running  along  the  topmost 
rail  and  leaping  up  a nearby  trunk. 

The  winter  weary  countryman  sud- 
denly realizes  that  another  February 
has  come  over  the  horizon.  Aided  and 
abetted  by  all  the  groundhogs  in  the 
valley,  he  now  takes  a firmer  grip  on 
the  weather  reins  and  starts  pulling 
and  hauling  in  the  general  direction 
of  April.  The  Indians  called  this  the 
Hunger  Moon,  and  huddled  forlornly 
in  their  cold  bark  huts.  To  them,  as 
for  many  of  the  wild  folk,  the  arrival 
of  February  meant  only  a dismal  pro- 
longing of  the  numbing,  hunger- 
pinched  season  of  snows  and  misery. 

No  matter  how  the  biting  wind 
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nips  fingers  and  ears,  February  is  the 
month  of  hope.  Countrymen  every- 
where know  that  under  the  brook 
ice  the  water  is  flowing.  The  earth 
begins  to  dream  of  spring.  Those  long 
shadows  on  the  pasture  snow  are 
violet  where  the  first  violets  will  soon 
spread  their  purple  loveliness. 

The  outdoorsman  keeps  an  eye  out 
for  the  gorgeous  mourning  cloak 
butterfly  on  those  occasional  bright 
February  days  when  the  warming  sun 
lights  up  the  forest  aisles.  This  fellow 
spends  the  cold  dark  days  tucked 
away  behind  the  gaping  boards  of  an 
old  shed  or  snug  under  a bit  of  loose 
bark  on  some  woodland  tree.  When 
the  “January  thaw”  comes,  be  it  in 


December  or  February,  he  thaws  out 
too,  and  floats  about  his  forest  haunts, 
to  the  delight  of  countrymen  who 
pass  that  way. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  little 
people  of  the  wintry  landscape  is  the 
snow-flea.  This  is  no  minor  flea,  but 
an  actual  living  and  very  lively 
midget,  whose  swarms  sometimes 
cover  the  snow  in  patches  as  black 
as  ink,  or  convert  large  spaces  of  its 
surface  to  a dark-gray  color. 

I first  encountered  these  queer  in- 
sects one  thawy  day  when,  as  a lad, 
I ploughed  my  way  through  a favorite 
woodland.  I came  suddenly  upon  a 
patch  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter, 
moving  like  a dark  shadow  across  the 
white  snow  blanket.  Country  folk  be- 
lieve they  come  down  riding  on  the 
snowflakes,  but  actually  they  live  in 
moss  and  lichens  on  trees  and  rocks 
and  come  out  to  stretch  their  legs  in 
mild  weather. 

One  thing  about  February— it’s  an 
unpredictable  month.  It  might  decide 
to  be  a month  of  winter  and  carry 
the  armor-bound  acres  of  January 
clear  through  its  twenty-eight  days. 
It  may  choose  to  bring  an  early  spring 
and  favor  us  with  songsparrow  music 
in  the  dawning  and  robins  on  the 
lawn  where  the  snow  has  melted.  Or 
it  may  stay  in  character  and  be  what 
it  should  be— a month  of  suspenseful 
transition. 


Closed  Seasons  Aren’t  Needed 

Bob  Dorney  in  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin  claims  that  when 
ruffed  grouse  go  into  their  cyclic  nose-dive,  closed  seasons  are  not  necessary 
to  assure  future  hunting.  In  Wisconsin,  grouse  were  heavily  shot  in  1953 
when  they  were  plentiful,  but  practically  untouched  in  1954  when  they  be- 
came scarce.  But,  the  sportsmen  of  that  state  spent  over  one  million  hours 
in  the  woods  looking  for  them,  so  even  a poor  season  can  furnish  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  healthful  outdoor  recreation! 

Michigan  kept  their  grouse  season  open  during  the  last  low  of  the  cycle 
from  1945  through  1947,  and  the  birds  bounced  back  by  1949  just  as  well  as 
they  did  in  neighboring  states  where  the  season  had  been  closed  during 
these  years. 

Closed  seasons  will  not  help  them  make  a come-back,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  safety  in  the  reduced  harvest  which  accompanies  the  lean  years. 
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Marvelous  Mechanical  Age 
MONTGOMERY  COUNT  Y- 
Motor  scooters  finally  made  their  way 
into  my  District  Deer  Record  Book 
during  the  month  of  November, 
1955.  On  November  27,  I received 
a call  that  a deer  was  hit  and  lying 
alongside  Route  113,  just  out  of 
Franconai.  Upon  investigation  I 
found  a doe  lying  there  with  a 
broken  back.  Next  to  the  deer  was 
an  upturned  motor  scooter.  A stu- 
dent from  Souderton  had  hit  the  deer 
while  driving  along  the  highway.  In- 
cidentally, this  was  the  first  deer  that 
I had  ever  had  killed  by  a motor 
scooter.  Then  the  following  day,  No- 
vember 28,  the  opening  of  the  deer 
season,  I came  across  a boy  from 
Pennsburg  who  had  just  shot  an 
eight  point  buck,  weighing  about  130 
pounds.  I helped  him  drag  it  to  the 
road  and  found  that  he  had  driven 
out  there  about  three  miles  on  a 
motor  scooter  and  was  going  to  try 
to  take  the  deer  home  on  it.  But 
after  trying  for  about  20  minutes  to 
tie  the  deer  on,  he  finally  gave  up 
and  sent  his  buddy  to  town  for  a car. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  strange 
for  the  people  of  Pennsburg  to  see 
two  grown  boys  with  their  guns  and 
a large  buck  coming  down  the  street 
on  a motor  scooter.— District  Game 
Protector  William  E.  Shaver,  Main- 
land. 


NOTES 


Leading  a Merry  Chase 
ERIE  COUNTY— Pheasants  some- 
time are  smarter  and  more  wary  than 
a lot  of  hunters  suppose.  I struck  a 
fresh  pheasant  track  on  new  snow  at 
1:30  P.  M.  and  determined  to  see 
just  how  far  the  bird  would  go.  I 
followed  him  as  fast  as  I could  travel 
and  a good  part  of  the  time  on  the 
run.  The  bird  made  four  big  circles 
and  watched  me  on  his  track,  just 
like  an  old  buck  deer  will  do.  I 
finally  flushed  the  bird  at  4:45  P.  M. 
During  the  chase  he  had  travelled 
a good  eight  or  nine  miles,  had 
doubled  back  on  his  track  several 
times,  followed  in  tracks  he  had  pre- 
viously made  in  circling  around  and 
travelled  in  a small  stream  so  as 
not  to  leave  a track  and  evade  pur- 
suit. A bird  like  that  cotdd  really 
give  a good  dog  quite  a time  and 
then  evade  the  dog  without  ever 
Hushing  from  the  ground.  Little 
wonder  the  hunters  found  some  of 
the  birds  hard  to  get.— District  Game 
Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Union 
City. 


Ice  Patrol 

INDIANA  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 30,  while  on  patrol  in  West 
Mahoning  Township  I observed  a 16 
year  old  boy  crossing  Mahoning 
Creek.  He  waded  in  up  to  his  waist 
and  when  he  arrived  on  my  side  of 
the  stream  I asked  him  what  he  was 
doing.  He  said  he  had  wounded  a 
buck  and  was  tracking  it.  He  had 
seen  where  it  had  laid  down  several 
times.  Telling  him  I thought  he 
should  go  home  for  dry  clothes,  he 
remarked,  “I’ve  been  wet  plenty 
times  before.”  This  was  in  10  degree 
weather  and  plenty  cold  for  that 
kind  of  wading.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector A.  J.  Zaycosky,  Indiana, 
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Finally  Got  Straight  Steer 
MERCER  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 15,  Deputy  Jack  Reimold  and  I 
investigated  a complaint  that  a 
hunter  had  shot  a 1700  pound  steer 
belonging  to  W.  M.  Mizner  of  near 
Sharpsville.  I asked  for  and  got  per- 
mission from  Mr.  Mizner  to  dissect 
the  huge  animal.  After  a partial 
examination  we  were  convinced  that 
the  animal  had  not  been  shot  by  any- 
one. We  thought  that  from  the  great 
number  of  bruises  on  its  body  that 
perhaps  the  animal  had  been  scared 
by  a hunter  or  dog  and  in  its  flight 
had  tripped  and  fell  breaking  its 
neck.  It  had  died  at  the  time  of  a 
fall  thunder  and  lightning  storm  and 
by  the  marks  on  the  body  it  could 
have  been  killed  by  the  elements. 
This  was  later  verified  by  a veteri- 
narian who  placed  the  cause  of  death 
upon  lightning.  Mr.  Mizner  feels 
a great  deal  better  about  hunters 
and  fishermen.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector, Ralph  E.  Flaugh,  Hadley. 

Either  Too  Early  r®r  Too  Late 
PIKE  COUNTY— On  the  evening 
of  November  23,  I received  a call 
about  a doe  deer  hit  and  killed  by  a 
car  at  Pecks  Pond.  The  man  said  that 
he  would  dress  it  out  and  take  it  to 
his  camp.  When  I arrived  at  the 
camp  to  pick  up  the  deer  the  man 
asked  when  deer  had  their  young.  I 


told  him  that  the  fawning  season 
was  usually  May  and  June.  He  then 
said,  “Well  what  would  you  call 
this,”  and  pointed  to  a part  of  the 
entrails.  Here  we  found  an  object 
about  the  size  of  a football.  Closer 
examination  revealed  that  it  was  the 
womb  of  the  deer  and  upon  cutting 
it  open  a partly  decomposed  fawn 
was  found  inside.  Now  here  it  is 
November,  a long  time  past  the 
fawning  season,  and  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  deer  in  this  situation  had 
she  lived?  Would  the  fawn  or  re- 
mains be  passed?  Would  she  breed 
again?  How  long  would  she  have 
lived  and  if  she  did,  who  would 
know  the  outcome?— District  Game 
Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Bloom- 
ing Grove. 

About  Face! 

WAYNE  COUNTY— It  was  re- 
ported to  me  by  Deputy  Warring  and 
Ohlsen  that  a large,  male,  red  fox 
was  killed  by  a local  rabbit  hunter 
last  November.  It  seems  that  a young 
hound  was  running  a rabbit  in  a 
swamp.  The  dog  was  barking  right 
along  and  suddenly  the  barks 
changed  to  squeals.  Soon  the  dog 
came  running  out  of  the  swamp  with 
the  large  red  fox  in  close  pursuit. 
The  owner  of  the  dog  saw  the  fox 
and  shot  it.— District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Myers,  Honesdale. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY-Past  arch- 
ery season  I came  upon  an  archer 
who  was  hunting  a “bar.”  This  in- 
dividual was  fully  aware  of  every- 
thing needed  and  would  have  put 
Davy  Crockett  to  shame,  yes,  even 
to  a fine  looking  horse.  He  first  came 
to  a deputy  and  then  to  me  and 
asked  if  we  knew  where  the  nearest 
“bar”  was.  District  Game  Protector 
John  C.  Behel,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Foxey  Fate 

MERCER  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 10,  Robert  Elder  of  Jackson  Cen- 
ter, was  returning  home  from  hunt- 
ing deer  and  a ringneck  flew  into  the 
front  of  his  car.  The  impact  knocked 
the  ringneck  into  the  ditch  along  the 
road.  Mr.  Elder  brought  his  car  to  a 
stop  and  walked  back  to  where  he 
had  hit  the  ringneck  and  when  he 
got  within  25  feet  of  the  bird  a red 
fox  jumped  out  of  the  brush, 
grabbed  the  ringneck  and  took  off  to 
parts  unknown.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  fox  was  stalking  the  ringneck  and 
when  Mr.  Elder  hit  the  bird,  it  made 
it  a simple  matter  for  the  fox  to  pick 
up  his  belated  Thanksgiving  dinner 
and  vanish  into  his  wooded  domain. 
—District  Game  Protector  Arthur 
T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 


Batding  Buck 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
November  24,  Richard  Ferrenberg  of 
Huntingdon,  R.  D.  #2,  was  hunting 
small  game  in  Oneida  Township. 
Suddenly  out  of  nowhere  a large 
eight  point  deer  charged  at  him, 
knocking  him  to  the  ground.  One 
of  his  rabbit  dogs,  seeing  his  master 
in  distress,  lunged  at  the  deer,  where- 
upon the  buck  attacked  and  injured 
the  dog.  This  gave  Richard  a chance 
to  get  to  his  feet  and  behind  a tree. 
The  buck  charged  the  tree  several 
times  tearing  the  bark  from  it  in  his 
attempt  to  get  at  Richard.  Inci- 
dentally the  buck  knocked  the  gun 
from  Mr.  Ferrenberg’s  hands  when 
he  first  attacked  him.— Wildlife  Pro- 
tection Assistant  Lester  E.  Sheaffer, 
Huntingdon. 

Parking  Problem 

VENANGO  COUNTY-The  latest 
angle  on  posted  land  was  recently 
related  to  me.  One  man  that  has  a 
large  acreage  of  farm  and  oil  lease 
has  it  all  posted.  His  story  is  that 
he  cannot  go  into  any  city  near  here 
and  park  his  auto  without  paying  ten 
cents  to  a dollar.  He  decided  his 
property  is  just  as  valuable  as  a small 
city  parking  space.  Therefore,  he 
closed  all  his  land.  He  stated  if  the 
city  people  will  not  let  him  park 
there,  he  is  not  letting  the  city  people 
tramp  all  over  his  land.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  Decker,  Frank- 
lin. 
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Slippery  Rock  Surprise 

BUTLER  COUNTY-C  harles 
Stringer,  Jr.,  while  hunting  near 
Boyers  the  first  day  of  the  buck 
season  had  a rather  unusual  ex- 
perience. He  saw  several  deer  run- 
ning in  the  distance  but  due  to  the 
inclement  weather  could  not  tell  the 
sex  of  the  deer.  So  he  started  to 
run,  trying  to  head  off  the  deer.  As 
he  was  running,  he  leaped  to  span 
what  he  thought  was  a large  rock. 
To  his  surprise  the  rock  turned  out 
to  be  a live  doe  which  raised  as  he 
leaped,  striking  him  in  the  feet  which 
sent  him  and  his  rifle  sprawling  in 
the  snow.  The  doe  trotted  off  a short 
distance  and  stood  looking  back  at 
its  victim  lying  there  in  the  snow 
with  an  expression  on  her  face  that 
said  the  joke  was  on  Stringer.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Woodrow  E. 
Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 

All’s  Not  Lost 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-At  6 
A.  M.  November  30,  I received  a call 
that  there  was  a man  lost  in  Pine 
Township  and  was  last  observed  at 
1 1 A.  M.  November  29,  on  the  Bloom 
Road.  I obtained  a Jeep  as  the  roads 
were  terrible,  and  we  went  to  the 
point  where  the  man  was  last  ob- 
served. In  a short  time  the  man  was 
located.  He  explained  to  me  he 
realized  he  was  lost  at  2 P.  M.  No- 
vember 29,  so  he  built  himself  a fire 
and  was  in  good  condition  when  we 
found  him.  He  had  fired  all  his  shells 
but  two  and  at  7:30  A.  M.  while  still 
lost,  he  shot  a nine  point  buck.  After 


being  out  all  night  in  zero  weather, 
this  man  comes  out  of  the  woods 
in  good  condition  with  a nice  trophy. 
—District  Game  Protector  Claude  B. 
Kelsey,  Troutville. 

Buffalo  Bear 

UNION  COUNTY-On  November 
22,  1955,  Mr.  Harry  Keefer  and  his 
two  sons,  Kenneth  and  Elwood  of 
near  Vicksburg,  were  hunting  ring- 
necks  in  Buffalo  Valley  midway  be- 
tween Lewisburg  and  Vicksburg. 
About  2:30  P.  M.  they  came  upon  a 
patch  of  evergreens  in  an  open  field 
and  all  were  amazed  when  out  of 
the  pines  came  a large  bear  headed 
out  across  the  open  fields  toward 
much  travelled  Route  45.  When  they 
collected  their  wits  they  started  home 
for  rifles.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  Richard  Hackenburg,  who 
lives  near  Keefers,  saw  the  spectacle. 
While  they  were  busy  getting  their 
guns  and  getting  into  a pickup  truck 
in  an  effort  to  head  off  the  bear, 
the  animal  had  made  an  opening  in 
a wire  fence,  skirted  around  a section 
of  snow  fence,  crossed  Route  45  and 
was  headed  for  New  Berlin  Moun- 
tain, taking  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route.  The  hunters  were  finally 
able  to  get  into  position  to  shoot 
and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared, 
Hackenburg  was  the  possessor  of  a 
150  pound  bear.  All  of  this  took 
place  in  a highly  cultivated  area  and 
within  a few  miles  of  several  villages 
and  towns.— District  Game  Protector 
John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Western  Intruder 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-A  female 
coyote  weighing  over  40  pounds  was 
shot  in  Liberty  Township  by  David 
Myers  and  Richard  Newman  of  R. 
D.  #1,  Danville,  on  November  5, 
1955.  This  is  the  second  coyote  killed 
in  Montour  County  during  the  past 
30  years.  One  had  been  killed  a few 
years  ago  in  the  Klondike  section  of 
the  county.  District  Game  Protector 
Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumberland. 
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Commission  Sets  Tentative  Opening  Dates  For  1956 

Hunting  Seasons 

The  tentative  opening  dates  of  the  1956  game  hunting  seasons  were  set  by 
the  Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  Januarv  5th. 
Tentative  opening  dates  are: 

Small  game  —October  27— (however,  the  Commission  is  seriously 

considering  opening  grouse  and  squir- 
rel seasons  October  20) 

Bow  and  arrow  deer— October  8—  (probably  closing  October  26) 

Antlered  deer  —December  3 

Bear  —November  26—  (one  week) 

These  probable  dates  are  released  in  January  to  enable  hunters  to  plan 
vacation  periods  during  game  seasons. 

Definite  opening  dates  will  not  be  determined  until  the  July  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  when  seasons  and  bag  limits  will  be  officially  established. 

At  the  Game  Commission  meeting  the  following  officers  were  reelected  to 
serve  in  the  capacities  named,  as  follows: 

President— Colonel  Nicholas  Biddle 
Vice-President— Herbert  L.  Buchanan 
Secretary— Andrew  C.  Long 


COMMISSION  MEMBERS,  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  January  5,  are  left  to  right:  C.  E. 
Huffman,  John  C.  Herman,  pres.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Andrew  C.  Long,  vice-pres.  H.  L. 
Buchanan,  Ross  L.  Leffler,  and  Tom  L.  McDowell. 
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Early  Estimates  Place  1955 
Deer  Kill  at  75,000 

Preliminary  estimates  received  from 
Game  Protectors  and  other  field 
representatives  immediately  following 
the  close  of  Pennsylvania’s  1955  buck 
deer  season  indicate  approximately 
38,000  antlered  deer  were  taken  by 
sportsmen  during  the  twelve  days  of 
legal  hunting. 

The  wildlife  authorities  stress:  this 
total  for  the  state  is  the  preliminary 
estimates;  it  may  be  revised  later 
as  more  complete  returns  are  re- 
ceived. The  official  buck  kill  figures 
will  not  be  available  until  all  big 


game  kill  tags  are  received  and  tabu- 
lated. 

Following  the  recent  two-day 
antlerless  deer  season  a quick  estimate 
by  Commission  field  officers  placed 
the  statewide  kill  figure  at  approxi- 
mately 37,000  animals.  This  estimate, 
also,  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
a more  complete  survey  of  the  1955 
harvest. 

As  with  Pennsylvania’s  buck  deer 
and  bear  kills  in  the  seasons  this  year, 
the  official  figure  on  the  antlerless 
deer  take  will  not  be  forthcoming 
until  all  big  game  tags,  returned  to 
Harrisburg,  are  checked  and  counted. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Meeting,  January  5,  1956) 

RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator  popu- 
lation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this 
5th  day  of  January,  1956,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
June  1,  1956,  the  bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals 
enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  County  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  period  specified  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows; 

1.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox. 

3.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great-horned  owl,  adult  or 

fledgling,  killed  during  all  months  excepting  November  and 
December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
duly  published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act} 
aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,} 
also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other; 
sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby; 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild  state  within 
the  Commonwealth  from  June  1,  1956  until  further  notice.  Notice  of  this 
action  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.” 

Logan  J.  Bennett 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Deer  Die-offs  Discussed 
By  Wildlife  Agencies 

Wildlife  biologists,  public  health 
officials  and  pathologists  from  several 
of  the  States  afflicted  this  year  by  a 
sudden  die-off  of  white-tailed  deer 
met  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  Decem- 
ber 19-20,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  The  die-offs, 
which  occurred  from  early  August 
to  mid-October,  were  reported  in 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see. Field  estimates  numbered  the 
dead  deer  at  several  hundred  in  New 
Jersey,  with  lesser  numbers  in  the 
southern  States  and  Michigan.  Mor- 
tality of  a similar  nature  has  occurred 
in  some  of  these  areas  periodically 
since  1908.  There  has  been  no  re- 
ports of  deer  dying  in  Pennsylvania 
from  the  same  cause  although  starva- 
tion has  long  taken  its  toll  where  the 
deer  herd  exceeds  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  especially  dur- 
ing severe  winters. 

Those  attending  the  Atlanta  meet- 
ing planned  to  organize  a joint  pro- 
gram for  studying  the  malady  should 
it  occur  again.  Examination  of 
stricken  deer  in  most  of  the  States 
was  inconclusive  although  great 
strides  were  made  in  pinning  down 
the  cause  of  the  die-off  in  New  Jersey. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Richard  E.  Shope, 
The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research;  L.  G.  MacNamara, 
superintendent  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment; and  Robert  Mangold,  wildlife 
manager  indicated  the  mortality  was 
caused  by  a virus  heretofore  unknown 
to  wildlife  disease  specialists.  These 
workers  proposed  calling  the  malady 
“epizootic  hemorraghic  disease  of 
deer.’’  Experimental  work  indicates 
the  disease  is  not  transmissable  di- 
! rectly  from  deer  to  deer.  It  is  sus- 
, pected  that  biting  insects  may  carry 
the  virus  from  infected  to  healthy 
animals,  but  much  more  work  will 
have  to  be  done  before  the  researchers 
are  sure. 
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Howard  H.  Fraim 


Game  Commission  personnel  were 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Howard  H.  Fraim  at  his  home 
in  Camp  Hill  (a  Harrisburg  suburb)  the 
evening  of  January  3rd.  Mr.  Fraim  was 
Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Commission 
since  November  1,  1938.  Previously  he 
had  been  with  the  Auditor  General’s  De- 
partment, starting  his  state  service  De- 
cember 16,  1929. 

Howard  Fraim  was  a well-liked  and 
valuable  staff  officer  of  the  Commission. 
In  a little  publicized  but  most  important 
position,  he  had  rendered  long  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  organization  and  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state.  Commission  per- 
sonnel join  countless  other  friends  in  ex- 
tending to  his  wife  and  son  sincere 
sympathy. 


LOST  SCOPE 

While  patrolling  in  southern 
Potter  County  during  the  1955 
antlerless  deer  season,  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Milo  J.  Lilly,  of 
R.  D.  1,  Cross  Fork,  found  a 
valuable  telescope  sight  laying 
along  the  road.  The  rightful  owner 
of  this  scope  may  have  it  by  prov- 
ing his  true  ownership. 
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Tinicum  Wildlife  Refuge 
Established  At  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  has  just  established 
one  of  the  largest  municipal  bird 
sanctuarys  and  wildlife  refuges  in  any 
major  American  City.  Ceremonies, 
held  December  14,  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.  marked 
the  transfer  of  145  acres  of  Tinicum 
marshland  from  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration to  City  ownership. 

A portion  of  the  Tinicum  marshes, 
long  nationally  famous  for  their  wild- 
life and  for  the  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl  which  congregate  there, 
will  thus  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the  animal 
life.  The  Refuge  is  only  six  miles 
from  City  Hall.  It  is  near  the  In- 
dustrial Highway  in  southwestern 
Philadelphia,  and  in  an  area  that  is 
rapidly  being  industrialized.  An  addi- 
tional 50  acres,  under  the  jurisdiction 


UNIQUE  HUNTING  RECORD  is  held  by 
Charles  Sheesley  of  Harrisburg.  Until  1955 
he  had  hunted  only  once,  bagging  a 180 
pound  buck  on  his  only  trip  afield  in  1936. 
Last  fall  Sheesley  tried  again,  this  time  for 
wild  turkey,  with  the  result  shown  above— 
a 16  pound  gobbler  bagged  in  Huntingdon 
county. 


Photo  courtesy  Altoona  Mirror 
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of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  have  also  been  set  aside 
as  a part  of  the  refuge. 

Recreation  Commissioner  Robert 
W.  Crawford,  whose  Department  will 
be  responsible  for  developing  the 
area,  hailed  the  acquisition  as  “a  step 
which  will  benefit  generations  of 
Philadelphia  school  children,  bird 
enthusiasts,  tourists,  and  citizens  at 
large.”  It  permits  the  City  to  develop 
unused  marshland  into  a richly  edu- 
cational and  recreational  natural  area 
which  will  serve  thousands  each 
year.” 

The  Recreation  Department  ex- 
pects to  spend  about  $15,000  yearly, 
Crawford  said,  to  clear  nature  trails, 
build  observation  platforms,  plant 
wild  rice,  millet  and  other  bird  foods, 
and  otherwise  maintain  and  develop 
the  site. 

Tentative  plans  call  also  for  the 
erection  of  a small  museum-type  field 
house  which  will  contain  exhibits, 
meeting  rooms,  and  other  facilities. 
Supervising  the  refuge  will  be  a 
qualified  wildlife  expert  who  will 
work  out  programs  for  visitors. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has 
ceded  the  tract  as  a “gift”  to  the  City. 
In  exchange,  the  City  has  granted 
easement  rights  to  the  Oil  Company 
allowing  it  to  maintain  pipelines  that 
traverse  the  ground. 

Acquisition  of  the  area  was  urged 
by  various  groups  of  nature  en- 
thusiasts and  natural  history  organ- 
izations. It  also  had  the  support  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Much  of  the  work  of 
bringing  all  interests  together  and 
ironing  out  details  was  done  by  Phila- 
delphia Conservationists,  Inc.,  under 
the  direction  of  its  President,  Allston 
Jenkins. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
rm  A FUTURE 


Witihf.  3n  Wink- 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


ANY  serious  outdoorsman  knows 
that  winter  is  an  excellent  time 
of  year  to  find  out  more  about  wild 
animals  and  how  they  live.  It’s  true 
that  the  going  is  rugged  in  cold 
weather  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  and  freezing  winds  whistle 
out  of  the  northwest.  But  these  are 
the  very  things  that  make  it  easier  to 
see  animals  and  find  out  something 
about  their  habits. 

Snow  makes  it  easy  to  find  tracks, 
and  from  tracks  you  can  tell  which 
animals  are  living  in  that  area.  With 
leaves  off  the  trees  and  shrubs  animals 
are  more  easily  seen.  Any  patch  of 
heavy  cover  such  as  clumps  of  coni- 
fers or  brier  patches,  dense  hedge- 
rows or  brushpiles  should  be  scouted 
thoroughly  since  that’s  where  wildlife 
will  be  concentrated.  Since  most  game 
animals  spend  the  winter  doing  two 
things— trying  to  find  enough  food, 
and  trying  to  keep  warm— they  are 
easier  to  find  and  easier  to  watch. 

How  Animals  Spend  the  Winter 
Wild  animals  spend  the  winter, 
generally,  in  three  ways.  The  lower 
forms— snakes,  turtles,  frogs  and  toads 
—hibernate.  Snakes  search  out  a pro- 
tected spot  in  caves,  under  rocks, 
under  logs  or  in  holes  in  the  ground 
and  sleep  out  the  winter.  Some  turtles 
dig  down  in  the  ground,  while  others 
spend  the  winter  in  mud  along  lake 


shores.  Frogs  sleep  out  the  cold 
weather  too  on  the  bottom  of  ponds 
or  lakes. 

Some  mammals  hibernate  too.  Bats 
will  winter  in  caves;  woodchucks 
crawl  down  their  burrows  and  sleep 
til  spring.  Bears  are  not  true  hiber- 
naters,  but  they  do  go  into  a winter 
sleep. 

Other  mammals  store  up  food,  and 
although  they  are  less  active  in 
winter,  they  do  stay  awake  and  eat 
what  they  have  stored  up.  Beavers 
store  up  aspen  poles  in  the  mud  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ponds,  where  they 
can  get  the  bark  when  the  ice  freezes 
over.  Squirrels  store  acorns  and  other 
nuts  to  eat  when  snow  covers  the 
ground. 

Some  birds  migrate  to  warmer 
climates  where  the  food  supply  is 
greater.  Most  song  birds  and  water- 
fowl,  for  example,  spend  the  winter 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  South  America. 
But  there  are  birds  that  do  not  mi- 
grate, and  they  winter  over  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Remember,  too,  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  “south”  for  birds  that  nest 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north.  These 
birds— snowy  owls,  some  ducks,  sis- 
kins, crossbills,  grosbeaks,  some  of  the 
sparrows  and  other  birds  are  winter 
residents  of  Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  game  birds  and  mam- 
mals, though,  live  here  all  year  round 
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Photo  by  Lynwood  M.  Chace 


IN  LATE  AUTUMN  the  chipmunk  begins  gathering  acorns  and  other  food,  carrying  it 
down  into  its  den  for  storage.  The  little  rodent  eats  all  it  can  hold  before  winter  sets  in. 


and  they  are  the  ones  we  are  most 
interested  in.  Pheasants,  grouse,  quail 
and  turkeys;  deer,  cottontails,  snow- 
shoe  hares,  squirrels;  foxes,  mink,  rac- 
coons and  other  furbearers  neither 
hibernate  nor  migrate.  These  are  the 
animals  that  spend  the  winter  trying 
to  find  enough  to  eat,  and  trying  to 
keep  warm  by  finding  adequate  shel- 
ter from  snow  and  wind. 

For  these  animals,  winter  is  the 
most  critical  time  of  the  year.  If  they 
do  not  find  enough  food,  they  soon 
die  of  exposure  as  well  as  starvation. 
They  must  have  adequate  food  of 
the  right  kind  to  survive.  To  find  out 
why,  here's  a simple  experiment  you 
can  try  for  yourself. 

Some  very  cold  morning,  when  the 
temperature  hovers  around  zero  and 
the  wind  is  howling  its  hardest,  go 
out  for  a walk.  Wear  the  warmest 


clothes  you  have,  with  heavy  socks 
and  sturdy  boots.  But  don’t  eat  any 
breakfast.  Or  if  you  do  eat,  just  have 
a glass  of  milk.  Before  very  long,  you 
will  feel  the  cold,  become  tired  and 
very  hungry. 

Go  home  then,  and  eat  a good 
breakfast.  Eat  some  bacon  or  sausage, 
hot  cereal,  toast  and  butter,  and  a 
couple  of  cups  of  hot  chocolate— or 
hot  tea  with  sugar  in  it.  Go  out  again 
for  a w7alk,  and  the  cold  weather  will 
not  bother  you  nearly  as  much. 

The  food  you  have  eaten  will  help 
you  stay  warm  for  quite  a long  time. 
As  your  body  uses  it,  heat  is  gener- 
ated that  keeps  you  warm.  That’s 
why  Arctic  explorers,  trappers  in  the 
north  country  and  lumberjacks  in 
northern  forests  eat  huge  meals  that,: 
are  heavy  in  fats  and  sugar.  These  j 
foods  help  them  keep  warm. 
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Wild  animals  are  the  same  way. 
They  need  plenty  of  food,  rich  in  the 
right  kind  of  elements  so  they  can 
keep  warm  and  healthy  and  live 
through  the  cold  winter. 

Knowing  this,  and  knowing  what 
animals  eat,  you  will  have  an  easier 
job  finding  animals  in  winter.  It  boils 
down  to  finding  their  food  supply 
and  finding  their  cover  and  shelter. 

Reading  Wildlife  Signs 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  do  in  winter  is  look  for  tracks  in 
the  snow  or  along  the  edges  of  rivers 
or  streams,  find  out  what  animals 
made  the  tracks,  and  then  follow  the 
tracks  to  see  what  the  animal  was 
doing.  Sometimes  you  can  read  some 
rather  dramatic  stories. 

One  day  last  winter,  while  walking 
iround  the  edge  of  a snow  covered 


pasture,  I came  upon  some  rabbit 
tracks.  When  I discovered  them,  the 
cottontail  was  hopping  along,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  browse  on  the 
bark  of  small  willows  and  wild  cher- 
ries that  grew  along  the  edge.  His 
tracks  showed  that  his  one  interest 
was  getting  food,  since  they  went 
from  one  clump  to  another  and  I 
could  see  where  he  had  been  brows- 
ing. 

After  a couple  of  hundred  feet  of 
this  slow  hopping,  the  tracks  sud- 
denly were  further  and  further  apart. 
They  were  deeper  in  the  snow  and 
were  in  the  typical  zig-zag  pattern  of 
a cottontail  that  has  been  frightened 
and  has  headed  for  cover  as  fast  as 
he  could  get  there.  This  rabbit  had 
been  caught  a long  ways  from  good 
cover,  and  he  had  probably  two  hun- 
dred feet  to  go  to  reach  a brier  patch 


APPEARING  LIKE  DEAD  ANIMAL  the  same  chipmunk  is  uncovered  in  February  during 
hibernation.  Even  with  close  and  careful  observation,  breathing  is  difficult  to  detect. 

Photo  by  Lynwood  M.  Chace 
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in  the  corner  of  a fence  row.  But  he 
didn’t  make  it. 

About  forty  feet  from  cover,  I 
found  the  rabbit,  or  what  was  left  of 
him.  The  snow  all  around  showed 
that  a struggle  had  taken  place.  It 
took  a lot  more  observation  to  figure 
out  the  end  of  the  story.  There  were 
no  tracks  to  show  that  anything  had 
chased  the  rabbit  on  the  ground.  So 
something  in  the  air  must  have  been 
the  pursuer.  Sure  enough,  on  one 
small  patch  of  undisturbed  snow  I 
found  the  feather  prints  of  the  wing 
of  either  a hawk  or  an  owl.  Appar- 
ently, a horned  owl  had  the  bunny 
for  breakfast. 

You  don’t  find  stories  like  that 
everyday,  to  read  from  the  signs  left 
by  animals.  But  you  cannot  tell  when 
you  will  and  that’s  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  tracking  and  trailing  a 
fascinating  winter  pasttime. 

One  of  the  best  books  to  read,  to 
learn  tracks  and  something  of  the 
animals  that  made  them  is  “A  Field 
Guide  to  Animal  Tracks”  by  Olan 
Murie,  and  published  by  The  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  Company  of  Boston,  Mass. 

In  his  book,  Dr.  Murie  shows  draw- 
ings of  each  animal’s  feet,  front  and 
hind  in  the  case  of  mammals,  draw- 
ings of  individual  tracks  and  most 
important,  he  shows  the  pattern  of 
the  tracks  as  the  animals  walk,  hop 


or  run.  Very  helpful  too,  are  the 
drawings  of  droppings,  since  they  too 
are  a definite  key  to  identification. 

All  too  frequently  you  may  find 
tracks  in  snow  after  the  snow  has 
melted  a little,  or  a crust  has  formed 
to  blurr  them  and  make  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  identify  an  indivi- 
dual track.  But  the  distance  the  foot 
prints  are  apart  and  the  pattern  of 
the  trail  of  several  prints  frequently 
are  just  as  sure  marks  of  identifica- 
tion as  an  Individual  track. 

Another  key  to  identification  is 
signs  of  feeding.  For  example,  a 
beaver-chewed  stump  or  beaver  cut- 
tings of  aspen  or  willow  are  definite 
evidence  that  a beaver  lives  nearby. 
But  a few  scraps  of  acorn  shells  or 
seeds  on  a stump  or  flat  rock  could 
be  one  of  several  small  mammals.  In 
his  book  Dr.  Murie  tells  how  to  figure 
out  what  animal  was  feeding  there  by 
studying  the  teeth  marks  on  the 
shells  or  nuts. 

One  thing  to  look  for  in  winter 
that  proves  the  presence  of  several 
animals  at  once,  is  the  roosting  place 
of  hawks  or  owls.  Look  in  clumps  of 
pines,  spruces  or  cedars,  or  even  in 
one  dense  growing  conifer.  These 
birds  eat  small  mammals  and  some- 
times, other  birds.  But  as  they  digest 
their  prey,  they  cast  up  a pellet  or 
casting— a small  bundle  of  fur  and 
bones  about  the  size  of  your  thumb. 
These  pellets  are  frequently  found  on 
the  ground  under  a conifer  where  the 
owl  roosts.  By  collecting  a few  to  take 
home  and  pick  apart,  you  can  tell 
definitely  what  the  animal  has  been 
eating. 

In  the  pellets  you  can  find  bones 
and  frequently  skulls,  of  mice,  shrews, 
rats,  sparrows,  and  other  small  birds. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  pellet  tells 
you  whether  the  bird  itself  was  a 
horned  owl,  long  ear,  sawwhet  01 
screech. 

Where  to  Look  For  Tracks 

There  are  several  types  of  placet 
that  are  excellent  for  finding  tracks 
Two  of  the  best  are  along  waterway) 
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and  along  edges  of  fields. 

Find  a field  that  is  grown  up  in 
weeds— where  the  weed  seeds  reach  up 
above  the  snow.  Patches  of  weeds 
along  the  edges  of  fields  near  good 
cover  are  best,  since  most  animals  do 
not  like  to  venture  too  far  out  in  the 
open  where  an  enemy  can  get  them, 
before  they  can  get  back  to  protec- 
tive cover.  In  places  such  as  this  you 
can  frequently  find  pheasant  tracks 
in  the  snow  as  well  as  mice  and  rab- 
bits. You  will  also  occasionally  see 
fox  tracks  in  places  such  as  this,  since 
the  fox  too  is  looking  for  an  easy 
meal  and  he  can  find  it  when  a mouse 
is  too  busy  finding  food  and  eating 
it  to  watch  out  for  the  fox.  Wherever 
animals  tend  to  concentrate  on  feed, 
look  there  for  predator  tracks  also. 

Along  streams,  rivers  or  on  ponds 
try  to  find  a place  that  has  not  frozen 
over.  Frequently  at  such  a spot  you 
will  find  tracks  of  many  animals  that 
go  there  to  drink  or  try  to  find  food. 
Mink,  raccoons,  muskrats,  and  even 
possum  tracks  are  found  there,  as 
well  as  deer  and  some  birds. 

On  open  places  in  large  rivers  and 
lakes  watch  for  flocks  of  diving  ducks; 
such  as,  mergansers,  golden  eyes,  huf- 
fleheads,  or  redheads.  They  will  find 
food  they  need  in  these  open  holes 
and  frequently  you  can  get  quite 
close  to  them  as  they  are  feeding. 
Gulls  will  frequent  such  places  too, 
and  it  is  not  too  unusual  to  see  an 
eagle  in  a tree  top  nearby  or  soaring 
overhead.  Watch  too  for  hawks  or 
snowy  owls  along  the  water  or  around 
a large  swamp  or  marsh.  These  birds 
find  their  food  there  too. 

Animal  Sign  Game 

If  you  want  to  play  an  interesting 
game  in  Scout  Troop  or  Patrol  meet- 
ings, in  4-H  or  F.F.A.  meeting  or  in 
your  school  science  or  biology  class, 
get  several  people  to  help  you  collect 
is  many  signs  of  wildlife  as  you  can 
find.  Collect  such  things  as:  birds’ 
nests;  feathers  or  bones  you  find  in 
the  woods;  casts  of  tracks;  beaver 
:hewed  stick;  porcupine  chewed  axe 


handle  or  wood;  partly  chewed 
acorns  or  nuts;  droppings;  owl  pel- 
lets; photos  or  sketches  of  track  pat- 
terns in  the  snow;  anything  and 
everything  else  you  can  find  that  in- 
dicates that  animals  have  been  there. 

Each  person  identifies  his  own  col- 
lection and  gets  his  own  help  in 
identifying  what  he  has  collected. 

Then  all  the  items  are  spread  out 
on  a table  top  and  numbered  with 
cards.  (You  might  put  an  old  cigar- 
ette wrapper,  candy  wrapper,  or  tin 
can  in  the  collection  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a “litter-bug"  outdoors- 
man). 

Each  person  takes  a piece  of  paper 
and  writes  down  a column  of  num- 
bers corresponding  to  the  numbers 
on  the  cards,  and  after  each  number 
writes  the  name  of  the  animal  which 
left  the  sign. 

When  all  are  finished,  read  off  a 
correct  list,  getting  help  from  those 
who  contributed  to  the  collection. 
The  person  with  the  largest  number 
correct  wins  and  is  awarded  a prize 
(a  candy  bar,  or  some  other  inexpen- 
sive token  award). 

Conservation  of  Wildlife  in  Winter 

Wildlife  technicians  spend  a lot  of 
time  in  the  field  in  winter  studying 
the  animals  they  are  concerned  with 
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and  especially  the  food  supplies  and 
cover  requirements  of  these  animals. 
Wildlife  management  experts  know 
that  winter  is  very  important  to  the 
job  they  have— managing  wildlife  so 
that  there  is  a maximum  crop  for  the 
hunting  season  next  year,  and  for 
years  to  come.  They  know  that  winter 
food  supply  is  the  one  factor  that 
can  limit  the  number  of  animals  that 
survive  the  winter  to  raise  young  in 
the  spring. 

By  studying  wildlife  in  winter,  ex- 
perts know  how  many  survive.  They 
can  estimate  how  many  will  raise 
young  and  about  how  many  young 
there  will  be.  Thus  they  know  how 
many  can  be  shot  next  year  without 
cutting  into  the  breeding  stock.  Of 
course,  they  have  to  study  wildlife  at 
other  times  too,  to  check  on  success- 
ful breeding  seasons,  but  if  animals 
do  not  live  through  the  winter,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  raise  young. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
seveial  very  mild  winters  in  a row, 
winters  when  most  animals  survive 
with  little  trouble.  When  this  hap- 
pens, as  in  the  case  of  deer,  animal 


populations  may  build  up  to  the 
point  where  there  is  not  enough 
winter  food  for  all  of  them  and  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  large  numbers 
will  starve  once  there  is  a severe 
winter.  When  this  happens,  experts 
recommend  a longer  season  or  an 
open  season  on  any  deer.  It  seems 
more  logical  that  sportsmen  should 
have  the  deer  than  to  have  them 
starve  to  death  and  be  wasted. 

Studying  wildlife  in  winter,  then, 
gives  the  conservationist  a definite 
clue  as  to  how  many  animals  may 
be  harvested  during  the  next  season, 
all  other  factors  being  favorable.  It 
also  gives  a clue  as  to  the  need  for 
planting  more  food  plots  or  food 
shrubs  and  to  how  cover  may  be  pro- 
vided so  that  more  animals  may  suc- 
cessfully live  through  the  winter. 

Studying  wildlife  in  winter  can  be 
fun.  You  can  see  things  and  learn 
things  that  are  not  possible  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  It’s  really  outdoor 
fun  with  a future  because  what  you 
learn  helps  you  become  a better  out- 
doorsman  and  a better  conserva- 
tionist. 


“This  Is  What  A Geese  Is” 

This  is  a recent  essay  turned  into  a teacher  by  a teenage  naturalist.  It  is 
reprinted  from  the  Ducks  Unlimited  Quarterly. 

“Geese  is  a low,  heavy  set  bird  which  is  mostly  meat  and  feathers.  His 
head  sits  on  one  side  and  he  sits  on  the  other.  Geese  can’t  sing  much  on 
account  of  dampness  of  the  moisture.  He  ain’t  got  no  between-the-toes  and 
he’s  got  a little  balloon  in  his  stummick  to  keep  from  sinking. 

“Some  geese  when  they  get  big  has  curls  on  their  tails  and  is  called  ganders. 
Ganders  don’t  haff  to  sit  and  hatch  but  just  eat  and  loaf  and  go  swimming. 
If  I was  a goose  I’d  rather  be  a gander.” 


Goldeneye  Nesting  Boxes  Erected  in  Finland 

In  the  United  States,  we  build  and  place  nesting  boxes  for  woodducks. 
In  Finland,  from  two  to  three  thousand  of  these  boxes  have  been  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  Finnish  Game  Foundation  for  goldeneyes,  or 
“whistlers.”  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  boxes  were  occupied  during  the 
1954  nesting  season. 
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By  Dave  Fisher 


SO  the  Beagle  bug  has  bitten  you 
and  you  are  going  to  buy  a beagle. 
You  have  heard  that  they  are  the  best 
all-around  hound  for  hunting  cotton- 
tails, snowshoes  and  pheasant.  Well, 
you  have  heard  right,  despite  the 
common  belief  in  many  sections  that 
“any  dog  can  run  a rabbit.”  It  is 
true  that  a rabbit,  jumped  fresh  from 
his  nest,  leaves  a hot  scent  that  is 
exciting  to  any  dog.  Most  dogs  can 
follow  it  for  a short  distance,  but  the 
ability  to  carry  that  trail,  is  best 
handled  by  the  beagle  with  his  keen 
nose  and  the  brains  backed  by  gen- 
erations of  careful  breeding  that  tells 
that  nose  what  to  do  so  the  line  won’t 
be  lost  at  the  first  “check”  made  by 
a mighty  smart  rabbit. 

The  sportsman  who  gets  the  most 
pleasure  out  of  his  hunting  is  the  fel- 


low that  owns  one,  two  or  more 
beagles.  Hunting  behind  a single, 
brace  or  pack  of  beagles  turns  that 
old  “kick-’em-up,”  pot-luck  method 
of  hunting  into  a day  of  real  pleas- 
ure, filled  with  music  of  the  hounds 
and  more  shooting  chances. 

In  some  sections  you  will  want  the 
larger,  and  usually  harder  driving 
hounds  in  the  15"  class;  in  other 
cases  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
smaller  13"  class  hounds.  The  ques- 
tion comes  up,  what  shall  I buy— a 
puppy?  A young  dog  that  is  started 
but  needs  more  experience?  Or  a fully 
trained  hound  that  is  maybe  4 to  7 
years  of  age?  Personal  preferences 
being  what  they  are,  it  is  a matter  o 
how  much  time  you  have  to  train  t 
pup  or  young  dog,  in  other  word; 
time  to  work  the  dog  in  the  field  so  it 
will  get  the  experience  necessary  tc 
make  a good  one.  They  can’t  learn  tc  ; 
run  a rabbit  tied  up  in  a kennel,  re 
gardless  of  the  inherited  ability  bad 
of  them.  It  is  a matter  then  of  paying 
your  money  and  taking  your  choice  i 

Some  fellows  are  in  favor  of  th< 
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larger  dog  as  they  feel  he  can  breast 
the  heavy  grass  and  brush  better;  the 
other  fellow  favors  the  smaller  dog 
and  figures  it  can  bore  in  and  under 
brush  piles  and  briar  patches  with 
greater  ease.  Either  size  dog  will  do 
all  of  this,  depending  on  how  he  has 
been  handled  and  trained. 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons 
why  the  Beagle  is  today  “America’s 
Greatest  Hunting  Hound.”  First,  he 
is  a top-notch  rabbit  hound,  but  he 
can  also  be  trained  to  trail  any  game 
desired.  They  will  hunt  and  find 
many  pheasants  for  you;  they  can  be 
trained  on  squirrel  and  I know  some 
fellows  that  use  them  exclusively  for 
fox  hunting.  Beagles  are  easily 
trained  and  handled,  have  splendid 
dispositions  and  are  loyal  to  their 
owners.  He  can  be  kept  in  the  kennel 
or  in  the  home.  He  can  be  a pet  for 
the  kids  one  day  and  a real  hunting 
machine  the  next;  however  the  bea- 
gle is  an  active  dog  and  thrives  best 
where  he  has  plenty  of  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beagle  can 
also  give  you  much  pleasure  during 


the  off  season,  by  running  him  in  the 
thousands  of  field  trials  held  all  over 
the  country.  You  can  join  your  local 
beagle  club  (there  are  some  320  of 
them  around  the  country)  and  meet 
a lot  of  fine  sportsmen  and  fellow 
beaglers. 

In  considering  purchase  of  a beagle 
do  not  be  confused  by  the  many  old 
wives  tales  about  “different”  kinds  of 
beagles.  You  will  hear  some  fellows 
speak  of  “Bench-leg  beagles”  or  of 
“English  beagles.”  There  is  no  such 
thing.  All  beagles  are  straight-legged 
and  are  just  “beagles.”  When  it 
comes  to  voice,  you  will  find  the 
hound  with  the  “chop  mouth”  the 
most  popular,  altho  like  all  hounds 
you  can  get  them  with  the  “bawl” 
voice  and  many  combinations  . . . 
but  regardless  of  the  type  voice  it  is 
all  wonderful  music  when  afield. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  buying  a 
beagle,  you  will  find  ads  like  these 
in  the  outdoor  magazines: 

125  Beagles,  AKC  papers,  very 
cheap.  Puppies,  started,  broken, 
bred  females.  Send  — ^ for  price 


OVER  300  BEAGLE  CLUBS  throughout  country  attract  more  and  more  beaglers  each  year. 
(Licensed  field  trials  furnish  real  off-season  sport  and  the  puppy  you  get  now  may  someday 
be  a champion  like  these. 

PGC  Photo  by  Cady 
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list. 

Choice  Beagles  and  Rabbit- 
hounds,  broken,  trial,  puppies, 
nicely  marked. 

Beagles,  thoroughly  broken,  also 
choice  starters  and  pups.  Trial. 
Pedigreed  beagles  puppies, 
started  and  broke  dogs.  High 
quality  stock. 

It  is  best  to  be  very  careful  when 
writing  to  such  advertisers.  Some  are 
reliable  but  many  are  not.  The  rea- 
son is  simple,  and  it  happens  in  all 
breeds  that  have  become  as  poplar  as 
the  Beagle.  There  are  always  a few 
who  will  get  a couple  of  mediocre 
dogs  and  start  raising  puppies  to  sell 
at  a low  price,  without  thought  of 
giving  the  buyer  consideration.  The 
best  way  is  to  procure  copies  of  the 
“breed”  or  specialty  magazines, 
which  carry  advertising  of  long  estab- 
lished and  reliable  breeders  of  the 
breed.  There  are  three  such  pub- 
lished about  beagles;  The  Beagle 
Journal,  Hounds  & Hunting  and 
Beagle  Hound  Sportsman.  From  the 
majority  of  advertisers,  but  not  all, 
in  these  magazines  you  can  procure 
good  dogs  priced  at  fair  prices. 

My  advice  to  beginners  is  to  buy 
a puppy,  8 weeks  to  4 months  of 
age  or  a young  dog  4 months  to  9 
months  of  age,  and  train  it  your- 
self. You  can  buy  at  lower  cost  that 
way  and  you  will  train  the  dog  to 
suit  yourself.  T here  are  three  or  four 
good  books  available  which  cover 
training,  care,  health  and  all  the 
other  things  you  will  want  to  know 
and  many  of  these  subjects  are  also 
covered  by  the  beagle  magazines.  A 
price  of  $35  to  $100  for  a pup  or 
young  dog  that  is  unstarted  is  fair 
and  reasonable,  depending  upon  its 
breeding  background.  A price  of  $50 
to  $125  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  for 
a well-bred  dog  that  is  started  and  for 
a trained  beagle  of  good  breeding, 
$150  to  $300  is  not  unfair  . . . when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  cost  in- 
volved, such  as  stud  fees,  feeding, 
care,  kennel  cost,  and  the  many  other 


factors  involved.  Top  training  of  a 
beagle  costs  from  $75  to  $150  per 
dog,  and  that  price  tacked  onto  the 
price  a breeder  must  get  to  cover 
the  above  mentioned  expenses  is 
more  than  most  persons  want  to  pay. 
That’s  why  I say  you  can  get  started 
best,  with  better  stock,  and  end  up 
with  a better  dog  as  a rule  than  by 
buying  a fully-trained  dog.  A well- 
trained  dog  must  have  plenty  of  run- 
ning in  the  woods  and  fields  to  gain 
“experience”  for  it  is  that  experience 
which  makes  a GOOD  one.  They 
learn  to  find  and  rout  their  own 
game  and  to  run  it  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, not  just  for  a few  minutes.  A 
dog  must  be  a good  searcher  with 
lots  of  desire,  the  ability  and  stamina 
to  hunt  all  day,  to  find  and  rout  j 
game  for  you  and  to  stand  gunfire. 
When  you  buy  a puppy  and  train 
it  yourself,  the  pleasure  of  training  is 
all  yours,  it  gets  you  out  of  doors 
and  that  is  good  for  your  health  and 
you  end  up  with  a dog  that  is  trained 
to  suit  you,  a dog  you  can  be  proud 
to  own.  There  is  much  satisfaction; 
in  having  a good  one  and  being  able 
to  say  “I  bought  it  as  a puppy  and 
trained  it  myself.”  While  there  are 
problems  encountered  in  training, 
none  of  them  are  insurmountable. 
Many  hunters  have  been  doing  it  for 
years. 

When  should  you  buy  a pup  or 
young  dog?  Buy  it  any  time  that  suits 
your  fancy.  If  you  buy  during  the 
winter  months  you  will  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  pup  and  it  with 
you  to  start  training  in  the  earl) 
spring  and  by  next  fall  you  should 
have  a pretty  good  running  hound 
There  are  some  hounds  that  develop 
faster  than  others.  Some  become  theii 
best  at  anytime  from  2 to  4 years  o 
age,  and  they  stay  good  and  run  wel 
for  you  until  10  and  even  12  years  o 
age.  Sometimes  you  get  one  that  is  ; 
top  dog  before  it  is  a year  old  anc 
then  it  burns  out  and  is  just  a medi 
ocre  dog  at  the  older  age.  It  is  real! 
a lot  of  fun  working  with  and  train 
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FIELD  CHAMPION  “FLAT  SHOALS  BUCK”  typifies  the  “little  hound  with  the  big 
personality.”  Standing  eleven  and  one  half  inches  tall,  this  little  beagle  is  owned  by  Dave 
Fisher  and  has  sired  many  field  winners. 


ing  a pup  or  young  dog.  This  accom- 
plishment will  be  something  that  will 
give  you  a good  feeling. 

As  to  coloring  or  markings,  I 
wouldn’t  worry  about  that  too  much 
if  I were  you.  Beagles  come  in  all 
colors.  The  black  blanketed  hound  is 
the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the 
most  attractive  looking,  but  an  open 
.marked  hound  (black  and  white)  or 
a red  and  white,  liver  and  white  or 
lemon  and  white  or  any  other  color 
will  hunt  just  as  well  and  the  open 
marked  or  light  colored  hound  is 
easier  to  see  in  the  woods.  Nose  and 
arains  count  for  more  than  color. 
Making  your  purchase  from  a re- 
iable  breeder  so  that  your  hound  has 
I'l  good  background,  paying  a fair 
1 mice  for  it  (the  day  of  good  $10  and 


$15  hounds  has  passed)  and  getting 
the  registration  certificate  and  four 
or  5-generation  pedigree  is  most  im- 
portant. You  say  getting  the  “papers” 
with  the  dog  won’t  make  him  hunt. 
You  are  right,  but,  when  you  get  the 
papers  you  “know”  what  you  are  get- 
ting. You  know  that  back  of  your 
hound  is  good  breeding  for  the  pur- 
pose you  want  it.  You  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  have  re- 
ceived a dollar  in  value  for  your  dol- 
lar invested.  Papers  with  a dog  is  like 
the  mark  of  “Sterling”  on  silver.  To- 
day, most  people  realize  that  you  get 
only  what  you  pay  for  and  that  same 
thing  applies  to  buying  a beagle. 
Good  luck  to  you  and  best  wishes  for 
many  pleasant  days  afield  with  your 
beagle. 


Photo  by  Henry  M.  Blatner 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


PART  II 

ASSUMING  the  prospective  hand- 
loader  has  acquired  his  reloading 
tools  and  is  familiar  with  their  opera- 
tion, he  is  now  ready  to  asseble  the 
various  components  into  the  finished 
live  product.  At  this  point  there  are 
just  two  kinds  of  handloading  addicts. 
Those  who  just  throw  together  a few 
cartridges  and  whose  main  interest  is 
in  hearing  a loud  noise  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  The  other  kind 
takes  their  handloading  seriously. 

The  person  who  is  really  interested 
in  the  handloading  game  will  keep 
records.  The  extent  of  these  records 
depends  on  the  amount  of  reloading 
he  does  and  the  number  of  calibers 
he  is  reloading  for. 

A very  important  reason  for  keep- 
ing data  pertaining  to  your  hand- 
loads is  that  they  are  a great  help  in 
establishing  certain  standards  of  your 


own.  In  time  you  have  a ready  refer- 
ence to  either  power,  accuracy  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Also  the  differ- 
ent sight  settings  for  the  same  should 
be  recorded.  The  data  should  desig- 
nate: case  make,  primer,  powder 

charge,  bullet  make  and  weight,  and 
seating  depth.  There  are  many  other 
factors  that  can  be  properly  recorded 
as  the  handloader  desires.  The  real 
value  is  to  have  vital  information 
available  a year  hence  when  ever  you 
may  need  it.  So  the  wise  handloader 
keeps  records  from  the  start  and  the 
experimenter  cannot  do  without 
them. 

Probably  the  most  important  com- 
ponent is  the  cartridge  case  itself.  In 
addition  to  several  other  important 
functions,  the  condition  of  the  empty 
case  is  your  accident  insurance.  Some 
time  ago  the  chief  ballistic  engineer 
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of  one  of  our  largest  powder  com- 
panies made  this  statement. 

“Most  people  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  burst  or  damaged  guns  are  more 
frequently  caused  by  weak  cartridge 
cases  than  by  weak  or  defective  guns. 
We  have  fired  the  30-06  Springfield 
at  pressures  of  80,000  and  90,000 
pounds  without  any  appreciable  dam- 
age to  the  gun.  We  have  dam- 
aged the  same  type  of  gun,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  repaired,  with  pressures 
of  only  60,000  pounds  when  we  en- 
countered a weak  case.  You  may  fire 
hundreds  of  rounds  in  any  gun  with 
cartridges  giving  higher  than  normal 
pressures  and  never  encounter 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand  a normal 
heavy  load  may  injure  both  you  and 
the  gun  if  fired  in  a poor  or  weakened 
cartridge  case.” 

I quote  this  verbatim  to  emphasize 
to  beginning  handloaders  the  im- 
portance of  being  sure  of  your  car- 
tridge cases,  especially  when  loading 
normal  full  loads.  In  this  game  you 
should  never  assume  that  all  cartridge 
cases  are  alike  or  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Only  by  careful  inspection  can 
you  be  sure  of  this  and  this  inspec- 
tion should  be  repeated  every  time 
you  load  the  cases.  As  cases  are  a large 
subject  we  will  take  a look  at  some 
of  the  more  important  defects  that 
are  easily  detected  by  visual  inspec- 
tion. In  this  chore  an  inexpensive 
reading  glass  is  a great  help. 

Wipe  off  the  smoky  stains  from 
|the  case  neck.  Examine  the  case  by 
rotating  under  the  magnifying  glass, 
searching  both  the  outside  of  the 
nouth  and  the  inside  for  cracks  of 
-he  season  or  pressure  variety.  A 
season  crack  is  usually  a simple  split 
paused  by  failure  of  the  brass  case  to 
■told  a bullet  which  has  been  seated, 
riction  tight,  for  a long  period  of 
ime.  Season  cracks  may  be  due  to 
mneal,  faulty  brass  or  brass  that  has 
lied  of  old  age.  They  are  generally 
eferred  to  as  fatigue  cracks. 

On  bottle  neck  cases  the  inspection 
hould  include  the  shoulder  of  the 
ase  where  it  starts  to  neck  down. 


On  rimless  cases  this  point  controls 
the  head  space  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  the  case  is  undamaged 
here.  Any  cracks,  faint  or  otherwise, 
or  even  a deep  scratch  that  tends  to 
weaken  are  cause  to  discard  that  case. 

Case  resizing  is  a much  argued 
question.  There  is  one  thing  sure. 
The  more  brass  is  worked  the  more 
brittle  it  becomes,  thus  shortening 
case  life.  Just  to  what  extent  I do 
not  know  and  I have  never  seen  any 
actual  figures.  I have  one  lot  of  257 
cases  that  have  been  full  length  re- 
sized each  time  and  fired  with  norm- 
al full  power  loads  twenty  times  and 
are  still  going  strong. 

However  it  is  only  necessary  to  full 
length  resize  cases  for  use  in  lever, 
pump  or  semi  automatic  rifles  be- 
cause undue  expansion  may  make  it 
difficult  to  load  into  the  rifle  which 
fired  it  without  using  prohibitive 
force.  Also  it  is  desirable  to  full 
length  all  handloads  to  be  used  for 
big  game  hunting. 

In  bolt  action  rifles  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  resize  the  case  neck  in  order 
to  hold  the  bullet  firmly— provided 
the  cases  were  fired  in  that  particular 
rifle.  Let  me  add  here  that  full  length 
resizing,  unless  you  have  a heavy 
bench  type  tool  that  does  it  all  in 
one  operation,  gets  to  be  quite  a 
chore.  So  the  beginner  should  stick 
to  neck  sizing  if  at  all  possible.  In 
full  length  resizing  rimless  cases,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  die  ad- 
justed so  as  to  not  set  the  shoulder 
back,  thus  creating  headspace  in  the 
case  itself  which  might  cause  serious 
trouble. 

Examine  case  necks  for  even  thick- 
ness of  the  metal.  A neck  visually 
thinner  on  one  side  will  not  grip  the 
bullet  evenly,  allowing  it  to  tip  as  it 
starts  its  journey  and  causes  uneven 
powder  pressures  which  hurts  ac- 
curacy. The  use  of  oil  on  cases  in 
resizing  should  be  very  sparing  and 
all  traces  should  be  wiped  off  before 
firing.  An  oiled  case  will  not  grip  the 
walls  of  the  rifle  chamber  on  firing 
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thus  creating  dangerous  back  thrust 
on  the  bolt  head  or  breech  block. 

Inspect  the  Hash  holes  in  the  primer 
pockets  and  destroy  any  case  if  the 
Hash  hole  is  larger  than  average.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  slightly  champher 
the  mouth  of  the  case.  These  are  just 
a few  high  lights  the  beginner  should 
look  for  that  are  easily  detected  and 
are  not  complete  by  any  means. 

In  choosing  primers  there  are 
mainly  two  kinds  the  beginner  will 
encounter.  Large  primers  measuring 
.210  inch  and  small  primers  measur- 
ing .175  inch.  These  are  further 
divided  into  two  types,  pistol  and 
riHe.  The  rifle  primers  are  made  of 
heavier  brass  and  give  a hotter  flash 
than  the  pistol  primer.  The  novice 
should  not  interchange  them.  Differ- 
ent manufacturers  designate  them  by 
different  numbers  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  various  handbooks.  They 
should  be  stored  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
Primers  should  be  seated  in  the 
primer  pocket  with  a slow  gentle 
pressure,  taking  care  not  to  crush 
or  distort  them.  If  the  primer  seats 
with  little  or  no  force,  regard  that 
case  with  suspicion  as  the  pocket  is 
probably  enlarged. 

Never  under  any  circumstances  at- 
tempt to  prime  a case  containing 
powder.  Never  strike  a primer  with 
the  reloading  tool  punch  to  try  to 
force  it  into  the  primer  pocket.  Wipe 
all  greases  and  oils  from  the  hands, 
cases  and  tools  when  handling 
primers  for  grease  or  oil  kills  them. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  the 
modern  non-corrosive  primers  are  far 
more  potent  than  the  old  chloride 
primers  and  by  the  same  token  are 
far  more  erratic,  giving  unpredictable 
pressures.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
pressures  by  the  appearance  of  non- 
corrosive  primers.  This  erratic  be- 
haviour is  one  of  the  big  reasons  the 
powder  companies  ceased  giving 
recommended  loads,  so  stay  away 
from  maximum  loads. 

As  far  as  the  average  shooter  is  con- 
cerned, gun  powder  is  a completely 
mysterious  ingredient.  It  comes  in  a 


bewildering  variety  of  forms  and 
types,  mostly  identified  by  a meaning- 
less number,  that  is  downright  con- 
fusing. The  beginner  can  only  try  to 
memorize  names  and  numbers,  try  to 
remember  difference  between  powders 
that  look  alike,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

In  rifle  and  pistol  powders  today 
there  are  two  kinds,  single  and  double 
base,  the  double  base  containing  a 
percentage  of  nitro  glycerin.  They 
must  be  measured  by  weight  and  all 
weights  are  given  in  grains.  Powders 
are  selected  from  the  handloaders 
point  of  view  on  two  characteristics 
One  is  speed  of  burning.  This  is 
generally  a flake  or  fine  grained  pow- 
der which  reaches  its  pressure  peak 
quickly. 

Thus  if  you  were  loading  for  a 
pistol  with  a 6 inch  barrel  you  would 
use  a fast  burning  powder  to  get 
complete  combustion  in  the  short 
barrel  length.  In  a small  rifle  case 
such  as  the  22  Hornet,  you  would 
use  a fast  burning  powder  (on  ac- 
count of  the  small  powder  charge) 
that  gives  you  a quick  pressure  peak 
in  order  to  get  good  velocity. 

In  large  capacity  cases  with  heavy 
bullets  you  want  to  use  a slow  burn- 
ing powder  that  allows  the  bullet  to 
get  started  before  reaching  its  peak. 
This  allows  a greater  space  to  distri- 
bute the  high  pressures  necessary  to 
attain  good  velocity  with  a heavy 
bullet.  Bullet  weights  are  relative.  A 
55  grain  bullet  would  be  heavy  in  a 
22  caliber  while  a 100  grain  bullet 
would  be  considered  light  in  a 30 
caliber. 

Tolerance  is  the  spread  of  the  pres- 
sure band  over  which  a powder  will 
burn  satisfactorily.  Thus  a powder 
with  10,000  pounds  pressure  spread 
would  have  a narrow  tolerance  while 
a 25,000  pound  spread  would  be 
called  wide.  For  example  in  the  257 
Roberts  I have  used  Hi  Vel  powdei 
in  loads  from  20,000  to  48,000  pound.1 
pressure  with  good  results  although 
Hi  Vel  is  very  critical  at  its  top  range 
This  would  be  called  a wide  toler 
ance  powder.  Obviously  the  rnori 


tolerant  a powder  is,  the  wider  the 
variety  of  loads  it  will  handle. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  powder 
savvy.  It’s  mostly  a matter  of  study, 
trial  and  error  and  staying  away  from 
high  pressure  loads.  The  best  advice 
is  never  buy  powder  unless  it  is  in  its 
original  sealed  canister,  study  a recog- 
nized handbook  and  let  the  other 
fellow  do  the  bragging  on  how  much 
OOMPH  he  puts  in  ’EM. 


Bullets  are  a book  in  themselves. 
On  the  bullet  depends  the  success  of 
your  handload,  no  matter  how  well 
assembled.  If  you  want  speed,  ac- 
curacy, penetration,  expansion,  break 
up,  a cheap  practice  load  or  a com- 
bination—it  all  depends  on  the  bullet 
you  choose.  That  is  the  real  value 
and  fascination  of  handloading.  You 
envision  a load  for  a certain  purpose, 
then  set  about  experimenting.  You 
determine  the  velocity,  powder  charge 
but  it’s  the  bullet  you  use  that  is  the 
deciding  factor. 

Some  bullets  give  better  accuracy 
in  some  barrels  than  others,  even 
when  the  make  and  model  of  the  rifle 
is  the  same.  Know  the  groove  diam- 
eter of  your  barrel.  When  using  full 
power  loads  with  metal  jacket  bullets, 
keep  all  bullets  not  more  than  .001 
inch  larger  than  the  groove  diameter 
of  your  barrel  and  a half  thousandth 
is  much  better.  The  importance  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  that  laboratory 
experiments  have  shown  that  in  two 
bullets  of  identical  weight,  diameter 
and  general  shape  a .01  inch  longer 
bearing  surface  on  one  bullet  can  run 
the  pressure  up  10,000.  So  in  using 
any  recommended  full  power  load 
i always  know  the  identical  bullet  that 
was  used. 


There  are  many  things  such  as 
[ jacket  thickness  and  hardness,  bear- 
f ng  surface,  core  hardness  that  cause 
fluctuating  pressures.  Add  the  vary- 
!l  ing  diameter  of  barrels  and  it  is  im- 
k possible  to  predeterimne  the  pressure 
■ af  any  load  until  it  is  fired;  then  it 
e nay  be  too  late.  So  always  give  your- 
1 ielf  plenty  of  leeway;  it  costs  nothing. 


Photo  by  Henry  M.  Blatner 
SUCCESS  OF  HANDLOADING  depends 
very  much  on  the  bullet.  On  this  little  piece 
of  lead  depends  speed,  accuracy,  penetration, 
expansion,  break-up  and  what  finally  hap- 
pens to  your  target— either  paper  or  game. 
But  in  using  any  recommended  full  power 
load,  always  know  the  identical  bullet  that 
was  used. 

For  this  reason  published  pressures 
of  loads  are  only  relative.  If  five  car- 
tridges loaded  exactly  alike  were  fired 
by  different  ballistic  laboratories,  the 
numerical  results  in  all  probability 
would  be  different.  This  would  be 
due  to  conditions,  operators  and 
methods  employed.  So  don’t  go  in- 
creasing loads  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished pressures  for  40,000  pounds  in 
one  laboratory  may  mean  50,000 
pounds  in  another. 

Summing  up,  it  can  be  said  that 
handloading  is  safe,  economical  and 
a source  of  much  knowledge  and 
pleasure— when  you  stick  to  sane  loads 
and  exercise  ordinary  care.  But  when 
you  have  a yen  to  play  with  maxi- 
mum loads  and  pressures  it’s  like  an 
old  airplane  pilot  stated,  “There  are 
many  bold  men  in  the  world  but  few 
Old  bold  men.” 
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By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  application  of  an  adjustable 
sight  to  the  bow  is  a relatively 
recent  innovation.  The  writer  is  fully 
aware  that  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  any  method  of  shoot- 
ing a bow  and  he  does  not  favor  any 
particular  technique.  If  you  choose 
to  make  use  of  the  mechanical  sight, 
an  understanding  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  works  will  enable  you  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  possibilities. 

First  we  should  clear  up  some 
popular  misconceptions.  A bow  sight 
is  not  a range  finder.  It  is  a method 
by  which  ranges  once  determined  by 
trial  and  error  can  be  recorded  for 
future  use.  For  example  you  may 
know  exactly  where  to  position  a bow 
sight  to  hit  a target  at  50  yards  but, 
unless  you  are  shooting  on  a target 
range  where  the  yardages  have  been 
predetermined,  you  will  have  to  esti- 
mate the  distance  to  your  target.  This 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  ‘judging 
elevation,’  a problem  every  bowman 
has  to  solve.  The  bow  hand  must  be 
elevated  increasing  amounts  as  the 
distance  from  the  bowman  to  the 
target  increases.  Generally  speaking 


the  instinctive  archer  thinks  of  the 
range  in  terms  of  elevation  and  the 
free-style  archer  in  terms  of  distance. 
Each  of  them,  regardless  of  his 
method  of  aiming,  makes  an  estimate 
based  on  experience  in  judging  ‘ele- 
vation’ i.e.,  ‘distance’  when  the  dis- 
tance to  the  target  is  unknown. 

The  principle  on  which  a bow 
sight  operates  is  analogous  to  the  ad- 
justable rear  sight  of  a rifle.  The  sight 
is  affixed  to  the  upper  limb  of  the 
bow  (Fig.  1),  and  in  its  simplest 
form  may  consist  of  a strip  of  ad- 
hesive tape  from  which  a pin  projects 
on  the  same  side  of  the  bow  as  the 
arrow  plate  or  arrow  rest.  For  right 
handed  bowmen  the  head  of  the  pin 
projects  from  the  left  side  of  the  bow 
as  viewed  by  the  archer  when  the 
bow  is  held  in  a shooting  position. 
Provided  the  setting  is  correct,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bring  the  sight  into 
the  line  of  vision  between  the  eye 
and  the  target  in  order  to  score  a hit. 

Since  the  bow  string  upon  release 
returns  to  the  longitudinal  center  line 
of  the  bow  while  the  arrow  passes 
along  the  side  of  the  bow,  it  follows 
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that  the  arrow  will  fly  to  the  left 
(Fig.  2).  Actually  an  arrow  of  the 
correct  spine  will  bend  as  it  passes 
the  bow  in  flight  and  then  recover  its 
original  shape  and  travel  a flight  path 
parallel  to  the  plane  through  which 
the  bow  string  moves  as  it  propels 
the  arrow  in  the  initial  stage  or  be- 
ginning of  its  flight.  Since  all  bows 
of  normal  cross  section  shoot  to  the 
left  (right  handed  shooters)  it  will  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  figure  2 
that  the  bow  is  held  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  the  target.  The  amount 
of  this  deflection  is  measured  and  re- 
corded by  the  amount  the  head  of 
the  pin  is  permitted  to  project  from 
the  side  of  the  bow.  This  distance 
(“a”  in  Figure  1)  will  vary  with  the 
distance  to  the  target  until  the  arrow 
stops  oscillating.  Theoretically  it 
would  then  remain  a constant  to  the 
target. 

The  force  of  gravity  acts  upon  the 
arrow  from  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
arrow  rest.  Therefore  it  is  impossible 
'or  an  arrow  to  maintain  free  hori- 
zontal flight.  In  order  to  hit  an  ob- 
iect  which  is  at  the  same  elevation 
is  the  arrow  rest  on  our  bow  we  must 


elevate  the  tip  of  the  arrow  by  in- 
clining the  shaft  with  the  horizontal. 
The  path  or  trajectory  of  an  arrow  is 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

For  discussion  purposes  we  have 
arbitrarily  calibrated  the  bow  sight 
1-2  and  3 and  in  the  instance  pictured 
in  Figure  3 we  have  positioned  the 
sighting  pin  at  1.  The  sighting  posi- 
tion is  in  a direct  line  from  the  eye 
of  the  shooter  through  the  head  of 
the  pin  at  A to  the  center  of  the 
target  at  C.  Upon  release  the  arrow 
landed  on  the  target  at  point  I) 
which  is  well  below  the  center  at 
which  we  aimed.  In  standard  shoot- 
ing technique  the  position  of  the 
drawing  hand  is  fixed  at  the  same  ele- 
vation for  every  shot.  Therefore  to 
raise  the  point  of  impact  so  that  our 
arrow  will  fall  in  the  center  of  the 
target  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
raise  our  bow  hand  and  increase  the 
inclination  of  the  arrow  shaft  with 
the  horizontal.  The  resultant  trajec- 
tory of  the  arrow  when  this  is  done 
is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

To  accomplish  this  result  and  have 
the  arrow  strike  in  the  center  of  the 
target  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
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change  the  position  of  the  sighting 
pin  from  A 1 in  Figure  3 to  B 2.  Now 
if  we  place  the  sighting  pin  at  this 
new  position  and  bring  the  sight  into 
a line  from  our  eye  to  the  center  of 
the  target  (Figure  4),  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  the  elevation  of 
our  bow  hand.  The  angle  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  arrow  shaft  with  the 
horizontal  will  have  increased  and 
the  shaft  travelling  on  the  new  trajec- 
tory will  strike  the  center  of  the 
target. 

The  rule  for  correcting  elevation, 
simply  expressed,  is:  when  the  arrows 
strike  below  the  center  of  the  target 
move  the  sight  down  the  bow  limb; 
conversely  move  the  sight  up  the  bow 
limb  when  arrows  strike  above  the 
center  of  the  target.  The  distance  the 
sight  must  be  moved  on  the  bow 
limb  can  be  accurately  determined 
by  the  following  procedure.  Let  D in 
Figure  3 be  the  center  of  impact  of 
several  arrows.  Hold  the  bow  in  the 
left  hand  at  arm’s  length  (Figure  5) 
and  position  the  sighting  pin  on  the 
line  of  sight  to  the  center  of  the 
target.  While  holding  the  bow  at 
this  elevation  move  the  thumb  down 
the  bow  limb  until  the  end  of  the 
thumb  nail  is  on  the  line  of  vision 
to  the  center  of  impact  of  your  group 
of  arrows.  This  is  position  2 on  the 
bow  sight  at  B in  Figure  3.  Now  re- 
move the  sighting  pin  from  position 
1 at  A and  insert  the  pin  at  this 
newly  determined  position  marked  by 
your  thumb  nail  as  depicted  in 
Figure  5.  The  sight  will  now  be  in 


position  2 at  B in  Figure  4 and  your 
next  string  of  arrows  will  group 
around  the  center  of  the  target.  Until 
you  become  accustomed  to  making 
the  correction  a simple  rule  to  re- 
member is  that  the  sight  follows  the 
arrow.  If  the  arrow  falls  below  the 
center,  lower  the  bow  sight  pin  on 
the  bow  limb.  If  the  arrow  flies  high 
or  above  the  center,  raise  the  bow 
sight  pin.  Even  an  expert  target 
shooter  flubs  this  well  known  rule 
occasionally  and  has  to  take  a lot  oi 
good  natured  razzing  from  fellow 
archers  on  the  target  shooting  line 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


f 1 1AKE  an  average  Springer,  lengthen  him  out  a little,  give  him  ears  like  a 
pointer,  a more  sensitive  temperament  and  a stump  of  a tail  (or  no  tail 
at  all)— there  you  have  a Brittany  Spaniel. 

But  there’s  really  more  to  this  fine  hunting  dog  than  that.  The  Brittany 
is  a unique  dog,  one  that  is  ideal  for  the  “one-dog”  man  and  his  family, 
especially  if  he  likes  to  hunt  upland  game  birds.  A comparative  newcomer 
on  the  American  sporting  scene,  the  Brittany  is  the  only  spaniel  with  a 
highly-developed  pointing  instinct.  He  lias  all  the  lovable  spaniel  char- 
acteristics combined  with  all  the  attributes,  except  speed  and  range,  of  the 
old  favorites— pointer  and  setter. 

Originally  developed  in  France  as  a woodcock  specialist,  these  colorful 
spaniels  are  commonly  used  today  on  grouse,  ringnecks  and  quail  as  well  as 
“timberdoodles.”  Pontou,  a little  town  in  the  valley  of  Douron,  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  tailless  ancestor  of  the  Brittany.  This  dog  was  the  surviving 
member  of  two  tailless  pups  in  a litter  which  resulted  from  the  crossing  of 
a white  and  lemon  dog,  brought  to  Brittany  by  an  English  sportsman  for 
woodcock  shooting,  to  a white  and  mahogany  bitch  owned  by  a native  hunter. 

This  puppy  developed  into  an  exceptionally  fine  hunting  dog  and  was  much 
in  demand  as  a stud.  All  litters  sired  by  him  contained  puppies  without  tails 
or  with  mere  stubs. 

1 he  modern  Brittany  is  a medium  sized  dog  weighing  between  30  and  40 
pounds.  Although  not  exactly  timid,  he  is  rather  sensitive  and  can  be  spoiled 
by  rough  handling.  His  liver  and  white  coat  is  dense  but  not  silky.  Most 
commonly  heard  objection  to  the  Brittany,  however,  is  that  he  isn’t  a good 
looking  dog.  Legs  much  too  long  for  the  body,  head  too  small,  hindquarters  i 
too  sloped— all  these  are  mentioned  as  demerits  of  Brittany  beauty. 

But  if  you  are  like  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  who  owns  the  fine 
looking  pair  of  Brittany  spaniels  featured  on  this  month’s  cover,  and  you 
want  a loyal,  intelligent  canine  companion,  you  will  get  lots  of  points  to 
remember  from  the  Brittany  breed. 
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D O we  really  care  what  happens  to  our  wildlife? 

At  the  dedication  of  a monument  in  Wisconsin  to  the  extinct 
passenger  pigeon,  the  late  Aldo  Leopold— an  ardent  hunter  and 
fisherman,  teacher  and  scientist— said,  in  part:  “For  one  species 
to  mourn  the  death  of  another  is  a new  thing  under  the  sun  . . . 
We,  who  have  lost  our  pigeons,  mourn  the  loss.  Had  the  funeral 
been  ours,  the  pigeons  would  hardly  have  mourned  us.  In  this 
fact,  rather  than  in  nylons  and  atomic  bombs,  lies  objective 
evidence  of  our  superiority  over  the  beasts.” 

The  goal  of  National  Wildlife  Week  this  month  is  to  center 
public  attention  on  endangered  wildlife— those  species  which  are 
today  living  on  the  threshold  of  oblivion.  The  possible  loss  of 
these  thirty-odd  different  species  is  one  of  the  most  shocking 
evidences  of  resource  neglect  in  this  country. 

And  even  though  Pennsylvanians  may  not  feel  a direct  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  the  grizzly  bear  or  the  Key  deer  or  the  Cali- 
fornia condor,  lessons  contained  in  their  past  history  and  present 
status  are  as  applicable  in  the  Keystone  State  as  in  the  Ever- 
glades, Rocky  Mountains  and  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Today,  man  lives  in  a world  of  technology.  He  takes  for 
granted  the  supersonic  speeds,  the  electronic  and  medical 
achievements,  the  engineering  wonders.  He  has  almost  unlimited 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  scientists  to  solve  his  problems  and  satisfy 
his  wants. 


All  this  is  offered  on  the  silver  platter  of  modern  civilization! 
But  we  still  wake  up  every  morning  to  face  one  problem  that 
has  plagued  human  beings  since  the  very  beginning:  We  have 
never  learned  the  art  of  living  with  each  other  in  this  world 
without  destroying  ourselves  and  the  natural  resources  that  have 
made  possible  this  great  technological  progress.  Our  tendency 
towards  wars  of  self-destruction  is  surpassed  only  by  our  deva- 
station of  the  resources  that  support  them. 
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It  wasn’t  until  the  early  1900's  that  principles  of  wise  use 
were  first  offered  as  guiding  policies  in  the  administration  of 
natural  resources.  Up  until  then,  only  a comparative  few  people 
had  realized  that  there  was  any  end  to  the  bounties  of  nature 
and  that  special  efforts  would  be  required  to  protect  them.  The 
backlash  of  wasteful  exploitation  was  beginning  to  catch  up 
with  the  progress  made  in  settling  the  frontiers  and  in  skimming 
the  cream  from  a rich  land.  Depletion  of  wildlife,  one  of  the 
more  apparent  symptoms  of  land  misuse,  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  that  gave  partial  protection  to  some  animals. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a rapid  transition  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  From  an  agrarian  economy,  in  which  most  of  our 
people  lived  on  farms  and  in  small  communities,  there  has 
emerged  a modern  industrial  society  in  which  seven  out  of  every 
ten  citizens  now  live  in  larger  towns  and  cities.  But  people  every- 
where still  continue  to  show  an  appreciation  for  outdoor  living. 
We  have  not  outgrown  our  basic  love  for  nature,  the  outdoors 
and  its  animals,  even  though  we  continue  to  play  the  leading 
role,  often  unwittingly,  in  destroying  it. 

How  far  have  we  come?  What  does  the  future  hold  in  store 
for  us  and  how  much  of  the  job  is  yet  to  be  done? 

Authorities  on  human  populations  tell  us  that  by  1975  there 
will  be  230  million  persons  living  within  the  continental  United 
States.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  300  million  people,  133 
million  more  mouths  to  feed  than  now!  Yet  despite  our  aware- 
ness of  these  growing  population  pressures  upon  the  land,  most 
people  still  do  not  recognize  the  urgency  for  measures  that  will 
conserve  its  productive  capacities.  We  still  fail  to  relate  the  de- 
pletion of  our  soils  and  plant  cover  to  the  catastrophic  floods 
which  we  experience.  We  still  do  not  practice  good  husbandry 
on  much  of  our  farmland  and  have  thrown  away  one  fifth  of 
our  fertile  top  soil.  Water  pollution  continues  to  menace  the 
public  health  and  deny  the  domestic,  industrial  and  recreational 
uses  of  clean  waters  in  areas  where  the  demand  is  greatest.  We 
still  cut  down  three  trees  for  every  two  that  are  planted.  And 
we  all  too  often  ignore  the  first  danger  signals  of  mismanaged 
soils,  waters  and  forests— the  disappearance  of  native  wildlife. 

Today,  there  are  less  than  800  grizzly  bears  left  in  the  United 
States.  In  Wyoming,  which  has  a vivid  history  of  grizzlies,  there 
are  now  less  than  50.  California,  with  the  grizzly  bear  on  its 
state  flag  and  an  early  history  of  perhaps  the  heaviest  concen- 
tration of  grizzlies  anywhere  in  the  country,  has  not  reported 
the  existence  of  this  animal  in  the  state  since  1922. 

In  1945,  two  of  what  may  have  been  the  last  Eskimo  curlews 
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in  the  world  wpre  seen  in  Galveston, 
Texas.  This  bird,  which  once  was  a 
delicacy,  is  now  tallied  among  those 
wild  animals  whose  trails  have  van- 
ished off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Once 
found  in  flocks  of  thousands,  they 
nested  in  the  Arctic  from  the  North- 
ern Mackenzie  to  Alaska  and  mi- 
grated southward  via  an  unknown 
route.  In  the  days  of  their  greatest 
abundance  they  appeared  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Texas  and  the  Great  Plains. 

The  California  condor,  largest  soar- 
ing land  bird  of  the  United  States,  is 
making  its  last  desperate  fight  for  sur- 
vival in  the  mountains  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  of  California.  Only  60  of 
these  giant  birds  are  left. 

The  Southern  States  are  the  last 
retreat  for  more  endangered  wildlife. 
Along  the  Texas  coast  the  remnant 
flock  of  28  whooping  cranes,  tallest 
bird  in  North  America,  spends  the 
winter.  A few  surviving  ivory-billed 
woodpeckers  may  still  live  in  north- 
ern Florida  and  Louisiana  although 
no  human  has  seen  any  for  years.  In 
Florida  the  Everglade  kites  are  dan- 
gerously close  to  oblivion  because  of 
drainage  of  their  marsh  homes  and 
destruction  of  their  food  supplies. 
The  Key  deer,  confined  to  the  lower 
Florida  Keys,  are  the  smallest  of 
eastern  white-tailed  deer  races.  They 
resemble  the  Virginia  white-tailed 
deer  in  appearance  but  are  lighter  in 
color  and  very  much  smaller.  By  1949 
their  numbers  had  dropped  to 
around  30  and  they  were  in  serious 
danger  of  extinction.  Today,  al- 
though the  herd  has  been  brought 
back  to  about  130  head,  these  tiny 
animals  are  still  not  off  the  danger 
list. 

There  are  many  other  animals 
which  can  be  added  to  this  group: 
the  grayling  of  Montana’s  mountain 
lakes  and  streams,  the  kit  fox  of  the 
Western  prairies,  the  sea  otter  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Bighorn  sheep  of 
the  Rockies. 

Even  Pennsylvania’s  conservation 
history  is  marred  by  the  loss  of  sev- 
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eral  native  birds  and  mammals  since 
the  time  of  colonization.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  were  the 
bison,  the  woodland  elk,  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  and  the  heath  hen. 
These  are  gone  forever.  Perhaps  the 
disgrace  of  their  passing  will  strength- 
en the  resolve  of  Pennsylvania  to  pre- 
vent similar  losses  in  the  future. 

Today  in  the  Keystone  State,  no 
species  is  perhaps  desperately  in  dan- 
ger of  disappearing,  but  at  least  seven 
have  become  sufficiently  rare  as  to 
warrant  some  degree  of  concern. 

The  elk,  most  majestic  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s game  animals,  was  reintro- 
duced from  the  West  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  There  was  some 
initial  success  and  spread  from  the 
various  releases,  but  today  only  a 
remnant  herd  survives  in  the  Elk- 
Cameron  County  section.  Probably 
less  than  a hundred  elk  roam  the  hills 
of  these  two  counties,  but  these  are 
being  guarded  zealously  by  wildlife 
authorities  and  sportsmen  alike. 

The  bobcat,  or  wildcat,  is  found 
only  in  the  more  remote  mountain 
areas  and  is  nowhere  abundant.  This 
beautiful  animal,  although  a meat- 
eater,  occurs  in  too  few  numbers  to 
do  any  real  harm  to  other  wildlife 
and  seldom  ventures  out  of  its  forest 
home  to  destroy  livestock.  The  fortu- 
nate hunter  who  is  privileged  to  see 
one  of  these  cats  in  the  woods  is 
thrilled  far  more  than  he  is  at  the 
sight  of  many  of  the  more  common 
game  animals.  Surely  our  only  native 
cat  should  be  protected  and  retained 
as  a unique  member  of  our  fauna. 

The  playful  otter,  fisherman  de- 
luxe and  valuable  furbearer,  is  now 
found  only  in  the  Pocono  lake  reg- 
ion of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Its 
food  consists  largely  of  rough  fish, 
which  are  usually  too  abundant  any- 
way, so  there  is  little  quarrel  between 
it  and  the  fishermen.  The  sight  of 
this  silky  furred  diver  has  enhanced 
many  a day  on  the  stream  for  the 
fishermen  of  the  region.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  animal  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged. 
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One  other  mammal,  now  compara- 
tively rare,  should  be  mentioned.  It 
is  the  eastern  fox  squirrel,  found 
principally  in  the  southcentral  coun- 
ties, with  the  greatest  concentration 
in  Cumberland  County.  This  squir- 
rel differs  from  the  western  fox  squir- 
rel found  in  Pennsylvania  counties 
along  the  Ohio  border  in  that  it  has 
less  reddish-brown  coloring  through- 
out and  has  an  almost  white  belly  in- 
stead of  the  rusty  belly  of  its  western 
cousin.  This  fine  sporting  animal 
should  be  carefully  protected. 

Among  the  rarer  birds,  the  raven, 
the  bald  eagle,  and  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  head  the  list.  The  raven 
appears  to  be  gaining  slowly,  but  the 
eagle  and  the  woodpecker  seem  to  be 
losing  ground.  All  of  these  birds  are 
protected  by  law,  but  only  through 
education  and  strict  enforcement  will 
the  illegal  shooting  be  stopped.  The 
red-headed  woodpecker’s  greatest  en- 
emy seems  to  be  the  imported  star- 
ling which  has  taken  over  its  nesting 
cavities  in  trees  and  otherwise  inter- 
fered with  its  hatching  success.  Per- 
haps little  can  be  done  for  it. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, other  organizations,  and  inter- 
ested individuals  are  keeping  close 
tabs  on  all  of  our  wildlife.  If  at  all 
possible,  they  intend  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  any  others  to  the  list  of 
vanished  species. 

Living  space  is  the  major  need  of 
endangered  wildlife  in  this  country 
today.  Spiraling  human  populations 
and  demands  upon  the  land  will  tend 
to  crowd  these  species  into  even 
smaller  quarters.  To  prevent  this,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  will  justify  the 
destruction  of  remnant  wildlife  popu- 
lations in  the  name  of  progress.  We 
must  also  be  ready  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  complete  elimination  of 
something  which  has  become  so  im- 
portant to  our  way  of  living  can  be 
called  progress  and  whether  we  are 
willing  to  take  a stand  in  its  defense. 

Here  is  a challenge  for  the  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  the  heart  of  man.  It 
is  a task  for  the  scientists  and  for  the 
rest  of  us  who  claim  proudly  to  pro- 
gress by  the  findings  and  rules  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  nothing  more  than 
the  rules  of  nature. 

If  we  cannot  figure  out  how  to  save 
some  wilderness  for  the  grizzlies,  how 
to  check  the  soil  erosion  and  pollu- 
tion that  are  wiping  out  the  grayling, 
how  to  manage  the  grasslands  so  as  to 
keep  the  prairie  chicken  around,  how 
can  we  be  certain  of  our  own  future 
on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

In  short,  if  man  cannot  save  the 
bighorn  and  the  condor  from  extinc- 
tion, how  can  he  hope  to  save  man- 
kind? 


BOWS  AND  ARROW  SHAFTS  should  be 
rubbed  frequently  with  a good  wax  to  pre- 
vent moisture  from  entering  and  attacking 
wood  fibers.  Bows  should  not  be  stored  with 
string  under  tension.  Release  string  from 
“nock”  when  bow  is  in  storage.  Suspend 
bow  from  nail  or  hook  rather  than  stand 
it  in  corner.  Plastic  bows  should  not  be 
stored  in  rooms  of  high  temperature  since 
heat  may  soften  action. 
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THE  last  decade  has  seen  a tremend- 
ous growth  in  the  archery  field. 
Once  the  only  deadly  weapon  used 
extensively  during  the  early  ages  of 
man,  the  bow  and  arrow  slid  far  into 
the  background  after  the  invention  of 
gun  powder.  Today,  however,  sport 
minded  followers  number  toward  a 
half  million  and  many  state  game 
agencies  are  setting  aside  special  sea- 
sons and  hunting  regulations  for  the 
archers.  The  sport  is  destined  to  reach 
even  greater  heights  within  a few 
short  foreseeable  years.  More  and 
more  sportsmen  are  joining  the 
archery  ranks  and  finding  new  pleas- 
ures afield. 

Like  other  sport  equipment,  the 
archer  finds  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
accessories  enduring  hardships  during 
trips  afield.  How  long  the  bow  con- 
tinues to  respond  spiritedly,  arrows 
fly  accurately  and  broadheads  pene- 
trate deeply  in  game  depends  largely 
on  the  condition  of  the  equipment. 
Old  hands  know  of  many  tips  for 
keeping  this  gear  in  top  condition. 
But  as  reminders  for  the  seasoned 
archers  and  tips  for  the  newcomers, 
some  aids  to  archery  gear  are  shown 
here.  Administered  regularly,  they 
will  help  sportsmen  enjoy  more 
pleasant  days  afield  with  the  modern 
bows  and  arrows. 


By  Don  Shiner 


LEATHER  ACCESSORIES  such  as  leather 
arm  guard,  finger  tab  or  glove,  and  quiver 
should  receive  an  occasional  application  of 
leather  softener  and  preservative.  Do  not 
apply  heavy  coatings  of  oil  to  finger  tabs 
for  leather  will  become  too  slippery  for 
handling  bow  string  and  arrow. 
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By  N.  R.  Casillo 


WHERE  along  the  line  of  man’s 
upward  struggle  did  hunting  and 
fishing  for  strictly  utilitarian  pur- 
poses become  recreational  pursuits? 
The  influence  of  these  activities  on 
man’s  development  is  readily  observ- 
able all  through  history  and  probably 
comprise  the  most  dominant  thread 
in  the  fabric  of  prehistory. 

When  primitive  man  first  found 
time  for  pursuits  other  than  those 
that  had  to  do  with  his  preservation 
and  welfare,  he  painted  contemporary 
animals  on  the  walls  of  his  cave 
dwellings.  Whenever  he  depicted 
himself  it  was  nearly  always  in  asso- 


ciation with  these  animals.  However, 
long  before  this,  man’s  crudely  made 
flint  arrow  and  spear  heads  were 
found  mingled  with  the  bones  of  deer 
and  other  herbivorous  animals. 

From  his  caves  in  the  hills  and 
mountains  man  made  forays  to  the 
distant  plains  to  hunt  the  game 
which  abounded  there.  At  what  is 
now  Solutre,  France  there  was  an  .■ 
outdoor  settlement  used  by  successive  | 
generations  of  prehistoric  men.  It  was 
through  the  animals  they  sought  as 
food  as  well  as  the  protection  they 
sought  from  the  ferocious  species  that  . 
first  made  man  gregarious.  It  marked 





the  beginnings  of  society  as  we  know 
it. 

In  those  savage  times  the  cave 
dwellers  supported  life  almost  wholly 
by  hunting.  The  animals  sought  were 
mainly  reindeer,  horses,  bison,  and 
occasionally  mammoths  and  woolly 
rhinoceros.  However,  they  were  not 
very  discriminating  in  their  choice 
since  they  readily  accepted  as  food 
any  animal  they  could  obtain  by 
force  or  cunning.  Wolves  and  foxes 
were  not  rejected,  and  in  one  cave 
large  numbers  of  bones  of  the  com- 
mon water  rat  were  found.  No  part 
of  the  animal  was  wasted,  even  the 


bones  being  split  for  the  marrow  they 
contained.  Salmon  appears  to  have 
been  the  favorite  fish.  Among  the 
birds  there  were  such  widely  diversi- 
fied types  as  the  snowy  owl,  willow 
grouse  and  flamingo.  Their  successful 
attacks  on  the  ponderous  and  fierce 
cave  bear,  an  animal  very  similar  to 
the  modern  grizzly,  attested  to  their 
cooperative  efforts. 

Primitive  hunters  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  their  food  than  does  the  cottontail 
or  deer  or  any  other  animal.  His 
nomadic  nature  in  a way  precluded  a 
scarcity  unless  unfavorable  conditions 
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were  at  once  catastrophic  and  exten- 
sive. Even  where  he  found  game 
plentiful  and  desirable  he  soon 
moved  on  to  what  he  thought  were 
greener  pastures  and  fatter  animals. 
This  trait  made  depletion  impossible. 
It  is  also  suggestive  of  today’s  refuge 
system  in  reverse,  i.e.,  rather  than  the 
hunters  moving  out  of  an  area,  the 
animals  move  into  one  that  is  re- 
stricted for  their  benefit. 

The  tendency  of  an  uncrowded 
people  is  to  live  and  let  live.  Not 
that  there  were  no  destroyers  among 
them,  but  because  there  was  at  first 
no  sense  in  killing  more  than  was 
necessary  for  their  immediate  needs. 
It  was  as  senseless  as  it  would  be  for 
a modern  farmer  to  kill  off  his  stock 
to  obtain  one  particularly  succulent 
cut.  Yet,  I have  known  fishermen  to 
throw  away  their  entire  creeled  limit 
to  make  legal  room  for  larger  fish. 
And  pray  tell,  what  impels  a party  of 
five  men  to  shoot  4,000  grouse  in  a 
single  week  even  if  it  was  on  a pri- 
vate preserve  in  Scotland? 

Since  men  began  living  together 
they  have  been  beset  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  the  families  consoli- 
dated into  clans  and  tribes.  Nearby 
sources  of  game  were  soon  depleted 
and  necessitated  entire  villages  to  mi- 
grate to  sources  of  greater  supply. 
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The  steady  depletion  of  the  animals 
he  depended  upon  eventually  forced 
man  to  become  a herdsman.  Thus  he 
was  able  to  raise  for  his  own  use 
those  creatures  no  longer  available 
in  quantity  in  the  wild.  This  domes- 
tic supply  was  augmented  from  time 
to  time  by  the  wild  game  still  to  be 
found.  But  its  very  scarcity  made  it 
necessary  for  man  to  put  to  use  the 
stratagems  which  his  superior  intelli- 
gence made  possible.  It  soon  devel- 
oped into  a game  between  the  hunter 
and  the  hunted.  As  one-sided  as  such 
contests  may  appear,  the  animal  was 
often  victorious.  This  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  pioneer  or  even  ancient 
times.  The  sense  of  achievement  en- 
joyed by  a successful  huntsman  in 
outwitting  his  quarry  drives  home  the 
truism  that  there  is  more  to  hunting 
than  the  mere  bagging  of  game. 

During  the  heyday  of  the  market 
hunter  monetary  reward  impelled 
many  to  kill  vast  numbers  of  several 
species  such  as  the  buffalo,  waterfowl 
and  passenger  pigeon.  So  here  we 
have  another  of  the  many  waves  of 
incalculable  destruction  of  wildlife 
which  the  world  has  suffered.  One 
meager  example  is  the  case  of  Buffalo 
Bill.  While  the  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
road was  being  built,  Bill  Cody 
agreed  to  supply  fresh  buffalo  meat 
as  food  for  the  troops  and  the  labor- 
ers working  for  the  railroad.  His 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  the  great 
beasts  was  but  a relatively  unim- 
portant incident  in  the  passing  of  the 
buffalo  from  the  American  scene. 
Prior  to  and  during  Buffalo  Bill’s 
time  they  were  hunted  for  their  hides 
and  tongues  alone. 

In  reference  to  the  immediately 
foregoing  is  an  interesting  entry  from 
the  journal  of  Captain  Howard 
Stansbury,  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  The  occasion 
was  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the 
Valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1853. 
The  entry  was  made  enroute. 

Monday,  September  23  — “Numer- 
ous bands  of  buffalo  and  antelope 


Don 

Stevenson 


were  seen  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a monstrous  bull  was 
killed,  but  the  hunters  took  only  a 
piece  of  hide  from  the  back  to  make 
lash  ropes  for  the  packs,  the  marrow 
bones  from  the  hind  legs  and  the 
tongue,  leaving  at  the  very  least  six 
hundred  weight  of  good  beef  on  the 
ground  for  the  wolves  and  ravens. 

“Early  next  morning  a large  herd 
of  Buffalo  was  seen  quietly  feeding 
on  the  side  of  a high  hill.  Archam- 
bault  (mountain-man,  and  profes- 
sional hunter  for  the  party)  was  soon 
in  the  saddle  and  approaching 
through  a ravine.  Soon  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  undiscovered  and 
the  crack  of  a rifle  and  the  sudden 
fall  of  one  of  the  dark  objects,  gave 
notice  that  the  work  of  destruction 
had  begun.  Keeping  concealed  be- 
hind a rock  the  hunter  liesurely  shot 
down  four  of  the  monsters,  although 
one  was  much  more  than  we  could 
carry.  The  bulls  are  never  killed  for 
food  except  when  necessary,  their 
flesh  being  very  inferior  to  that  of 
the  cows. 

“It  is  vain  to  remonstrate  against 
this  wholesale  destruction.  All  inter- 
cession in  favor  of  the  animals  is 
looked  upon  by  these  old  mountain- 
men  with  a strange  mixture  of 
wonder  and  contempt.” 


That  was  102  years  ago,  within  the 
life  span  of  some  men  still  living. 

Even  if  you  were  to  multiply  these 
two  incidents  by  many  thousands  you 
would  still  get  an  inadequate  picture. 
The  bison  was  but  a stepping  stone 
in  the  settling  of  the  west,  a mere 
pawn  for  the  dissemination  of  man- 
kind. Less  than  a century  ago  there 
were  still  more  than  20,000,000  of 
these  animals  thundering  over  the 
prairies.  Thirty-five  years  later  only 
551  could  be  found  alive  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  Of  all  the  wildlife 
riches  on  this  continent,  the  bison 
undoubtedly  paid  the  greatest  price 
in  helping  the  westward  flow  of  civi- 
lization. 

Add  to  the  tragic  saga  of  the  buf- 
falo the  names  of  the  now  extinct 
passenger  pigeon  and  the  more  for- 
tunate waterfowl  and  you  will  begin 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
this  blood  stained  canvas.  Minor  roles 
were  played  by  the  Carolina  parra- 
keet  and  the  heath  hen,  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  latter  was  an 
easy  bird  for  the  hard  pressed  Pil- 
grims to  capture.  It  played  a part  in 
the  survival  of  society  on  this  conti- 
nent. Need  it  be  added  that  both  of 
these  species  are  now  extinct? 

Several  years  ago  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  William  Vogt’s  Road  to  Sur- 
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vival,  a prominent  national  magazine 
severely  criticized  the  author  because 
he  seemingly  showed  as  much  con- 
cern for  wildlife  as  he  did  for  the 
human  species.  Lest  we  forget,  let  us 
emphasize  that  an  interest  in  wildlife, 
even  a selfish  interest,  is  what  has 
awakened  many  Americans  to  what  is 
happening  to  its  habitats.  Ruin  the 
forests,  pollute  the  streams  and  where 
are  you?  Retain  or  restore  these  habi- 
tats, and  their  denizens  although  re- 
duced to  remnants,  will  restore  them- 
selves. With  a little  help  from  man 
they  will  do  even  better.  This  is  the 
conservation  concept  of  the  sports- 
man, a concept  no  less  sound  than 
that  of  the  forester,  the  farmer  and 
other  practical  conservationists  be- 
cause forests,  water,  grasslands,  soil 
and  wildlife  are  inextricably  inter- 
related. Many  animals  play  a leading 
role  in  the  balance  of  nature.  Much 
of  this  role  is  only  partly  known  and 
understood. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  inclined 
to  smile  tolerantly  at  the  mention  of 
one  who  is  interested  in  birds,  let’s 
be  practical.  A study  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts shows  that  there  are  no  less 
than  five  insect-eating  birds  per  acre. 
One  hundred  insects  a day  is  a con- 
servative estimate  of  the  quantity 
eaten  by  each  insectivorous  bird  (a 
pair  of  vireos  will  eat  as  many  as 

10.000  plant  lice  an  hour).  Accord- 
ingly, Massachusetts  with  its  8000 
square  miles  has  a useful  bird  popu- 
lation of  25,600,000.  For  each  day’s 
fare  they  require  2,560,000,000  insects. 
To  make  it  easier  to  compute,  it  takes 

120.000  insects  to  fill  a bushel  basket. 
You  go  on  from  there.  Incidentally, 
this  estimate  is  good  for  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year  and  that  is  not 
taking  into  account  the  titmice,  the 
woodpeckers,  the  nuthatches  and 
others  which  work  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Don’t  underestimate 
the  bird’s  role  in  human  society.  You 
who  are  so  situated  as  to  never  come 
in  contact  with  insects  should  be  re- 
minded that  they  consume  enormous 


quantities  of  the  things  used  and 
eaten  by  man. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  birds  and 
smaller  mammals  we  would  be 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  our  insect 
and  rodent  enemies  unless  we  ex- 
pended astronomical  sums  for  their 
control.  Expressed  militarily,  small 
birds  such  as  sparrows,  cuckoos, 
warblers  and  vireos  constitute  our  air 
force.  The  ground  force  is  comprised 
of  foxes,  skunks,  moles,  shrews  and  a 
host  of  others.  Heavy  bombers?  Sure 
—hawks  and  owls.  If  you  must  have 
the  engineers  there  are  squirrels  and 
birds  too,  such  as  nuthatches  and 
bluejays,  which  plant  the  seeds  of 
useful  trees.  The  important  task  of 
creating  ponds  for  fish  life  and  for 
the  control  of  flood  water  is  assigned 
to  the  beaver,  the  master  engineer. 
And  don’t  overlook  the  chipmunk  as 
an  efficient  member  of  this  corps.  If 
salt  water  courses  through  your  veins 
it  is  easy  to  make  a list  of  your  own. 
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It  is  said  that  the  countries  of 
Greece  and  Italy  are  practically  de- 
void of  native  bird  life.  Along  with 
their  other  renewable  resources  it  dis- 
appeared early  in  the  history  of  these 
lands.  Both  were  constantly  warned 
of  their  malpractices  by  the  able 
thinkers  of  that  time  such  as  Theog- 
nis  of  Megara,  Zeno  of  Citium,  Seneca 
and  Plato.  But  the  universal  practice 
of  killing  the  goose  to  get  all  of  the 
golden  eggs  at  once  was  continued 
until  both  countries  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  abject  impoverishment,  a 
condition  from  which  they  have 
never  fully  recovered.  Plato’s  observa- 
tions made  more  than  2,000  years  ago, 
could  well  have  been  taken  from  the 
pages  of  a modern  work  on  conserva- 
tion. What  is  more,  unlike  some  of 
our  modern  exponents  of  conserva- 
tion, he  recognized  the  unity  of  fer- 
tile soils,  water  supply  and  forests. 
This  brief  excerpt  is  taken  from  his 
Critias. 
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“At  the  period,  however,  with  P 
which  we  are  dealing,  when  Attica  j til 
was  still  intact,  what  are  now  her  3 sk 
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mountains  were  lofty,  soil-clad  hills; 
her  so-called  shingle  plains  of  the 
present  day  were  full  of  rich  soil;  and 
her  mountains  heavily  afforested— a 
fact  of  which  there  are  still  visible 
traces.  There  are  mountains  in  Attica 
which  can  now  keep  nothing  but 
bees  (true  today,  1956),  but  which 
were  clothed,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
with  fine  trees  producing  timber  suit- 
able for  roofing  the  largest  buildings; 
the  roofs  hewn  for  this  timber  are 
still  in  existence.  There  were  also 
many  lofty  cultivated  trees,  while  the 
country  produced  boundless  pasture 
for  cattle.  The  annual  supply  of  rain- 
fall was  not  lost,  as  it  is  at  present, 
through  being  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  denuded  surface  into  the  Sea,  but 
was  received  by  the  country,  in  all  its 
abundance,  into  her  bosom  where  she 
stored  it  in  her  impervious  potter’s 
earth  and  so  was  able  to  discharge 
the  drainage  of  the  heights  into  the 
hollows  in  the  form  of  springs  and 
rivers  with  an  abundant  volume  and 
a wide  territorial  distribution.  The 
shrines  that  survive  to  the  present  on 
the  sites  of  extinct  water-supplies  are 
evidence  for  the  correctness  of  my 
present  hypothesis.” 

Curiously,  in  neither  Italy  nor 
Greece  is  it  possible  for  the  average 
person  to  practice  the  sports  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  This  could  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  people’s  lack  of 
interest  in  any  of  their  resources.  Not 
so  curiously,  the  inherent  love  which 
most  men  have  for  the  two  sports  is 
intensified  in  those  countries  which 
practice  a democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  1753  wrhen  Daniel  Boone  made 
his  memorable  trip  from  the  frontier 
town  of  Reading  to  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio,  the  nineteen  year  old 
lad— by  far  the  greatest  woodsman  in 
the  state— could  only  marvel  at  the 
prodigality  of  plant  and  wild  life  in 
the  virgin  forest  he  traversed.  In  his 
journal  he  records  that  for  days  at  a 
time  he  could  not  see  the  blue  of  the 
sky  because  of  the  dense  tree  canopy, 


* S’ 


a world  in  itself  inhabited  by  many 
and  varied  creatures.  Numerous  deer, 
elk  and  wood  bison  roamed  the  in- 
tervals. Once  when  he  climbed  to  an 
exposed  mountain  ridge  to  recon- 
noiter,  he  saw  coming  up  the  long 
valley  stretching  out  below  him,  a 
great  concourse  of  pigeons,  a flock  he 
estimated  to  be  three  miles  wide  and 
one-half  mile  deep.  Its  length  could 
only  be  surmised.  Hours  later,  after 
descending  from  his  vantage  point, 
the  birds  still  surged  on  in  seemingly 
unabated  numbers. 

We  look  upon  the  passenger  pigeon 
as  a symbol  of  man's  supreme  power 
of  destruction.  Yet,  this  handsome 
bird  did  not  die  in  vain.  Many  are 
the  accounts  of  how  it  saved  destitute 
and  unarmed  wilderness  travelers 
from  starvation.  There  wrere  times 
when  entire  settlements  depended,  for 
weeks  at  a time  on  the  only  meat 
available,  that  of  the  pigeon.  It 
played  no  small  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  that  part  of  our  land  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  its  com- 
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plete  annihilation  has  indelibly 
marked  man  as  an  ungrateful  de- 
stroyer. Even  today  when  one  thinks 
of  utterly  wasteful,  outright  exter- 
mination, man’s  treatment  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  is  at  once  recalled. 

Wildlife  has  played  an  important 
role  in  boosting  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  game  and 
fish  a resident  of  the  most  modest 
means  can  enjoy  a sport  which  in 
many  foreign  lands  is  known  only  to 
the  privileged  few.  Wildlife  is  largely 
responsible  for  making  us  an  out- 
doors-conscious nation.  It  has  made 
us  strong.  Death  alone  could  force  a 
man  to  relinquish  the  way  of  life  to 
which  every  American  is  heir. 

After  all,  it  is  very  well  to  say  that 
the  human  race  is  not  so  bad,  and 
regardless  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 


world,  we  the  people  are  not  entirely 
responsible  for  it.  But,  so  long  as 
there  are  people,  the  emotions  to 
which  we  are  heir  will  run  rampant 
and  be  the  final  factors  in  the  de- 
termination of  human  behavior  in  a 
world  being  rapidly  stripped  of  those 
things  responsible  for  maintaining 
life  as  we  know  it. 

If  we  can  but  divorce  ourselves 
from  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  act  in 
accordance  with  our  superior  intelli- 
gence; implicitly  practice  the  Golden 
Rule  and  be  our  brother’s  keeper, 
then,  we  can  hope  to  indefinitely 
maintain  our  God-given  gifts.  These 
periodic  trends  or  fads,  if  you  prefer, 
such  as  the  one  now  being  enjoyed  by 
the  devotees  of  Davy  Crockett,  are 
but  manifestations  of  our  pent-up 
love  for  things  close  to  the  heart  of 
America. 


s|eve  ns&i 


P ‘0  could  be  the  abbreviation 
■_I\  for  Puerto  Rico,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  or  it  might  even  refer 
to  payroll,  but  it  isn’t  especially  con- 
nected with  any  of  these.  It  does 
come  closer  to  being  described  under 
payroll  than  the  others,  because 
among  other  things  it  represents  fed- 
eral money  coming  to  Pennsylvania 
to  supplement  payrolls,  both  salaried 
and  per  diem.  These  initials  refer  to 
the  sponsors  of  federal  legislation, 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act,  approved  September  2,  1937 
(50  Stat.  917).  They  signify  the  names 
of  U.S.  Senator  Key  Pittman,  of 
Nevada,  who  was  the  leading  sponsor 
of  Senate  Bill  2670,  introduced  June 
17,  1937,  and  Congressman  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia,  who  spon- 
sored its  companion  Bill,  known  as 
H.R.  7681,  on  June  28,  1937.  Senator 
Pittman  has  died  since  this  Bill  was 
approved,  but  former  Congressman 
Robertson,  now  serving  as  a United 
States  Senator,  is  still  greatly  in- 

WILBUR  M.  CRAMER  is  a veteran  staff 
officer  of  the  Game  Commission  and  is 
presently  serving  as  Coordinator  of  Pittman- 
Robertson  Projects  in  Pennsylvania. 


terested  in  wildlife  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

Wildlife  activities  under  the  pro- 
gram were  inaugurated  on  July  1, 
1938,  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
first  funds  to  start  the  work  author- 
ized by  this  legislation.  The  Act  gave 
the  States  the  authority  to  conduct 
research  studies,  to  purchase,  develop 
and  administer  lands  and  waters,  to 
restore  natural  habitat  and  to  main- 
tain completed  projects.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania all  projects  came  under  either 
the  Game  Commission’s  Division  of 
Land  Management  or  the  Division  of 
Research.  Law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic relations  are  outside  the  scope 
of  Federal  Aid  activities.  Predator 
control  operations,  however,  may  be 
conducted  on  specific  areas  where,  in 
the  absence  of  suitable  control 
measures,  successful  wildlife  restora- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished.  The 
establishment  of  Game  Farms  as 
wildlife  restoration  projects  cannot 
be  approved  from  Federal  funds 
since  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
plainly  to  develop  and  improve 
specific  units  Maintenance  of  proj- 
ects is  allowable  during  any  fiscal 
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year  up  to  25  percent  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  any  State.  On  August 
12,  1955  the  P-R  Act  was  amended 
so  that  emergency  winter  feeding 
(including  use  of  salt  blocks)  of  game 
animals  and  birds  can  be  approved 
when  justified.  Approval  is  usually 
limited,  however,  to  situations  where 
normal  foods  are  temporarily  un- 
available because  of  ice  or  heavy 
snowfalls. 

About  July  1 of  each  year  Congress 
makes  an  annual  apropriation  to  the 
states  from  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  Fund.  Under  the 
usual  practice  this  appropriation 
equals  the  amount  collected  during 
the  preceding  year  from  the  1 1 per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  sporting  firearms  and  am- 
munition throughout  the  United 
States.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  first  takes  from  this  appro- 
priation an  amount,  not  to.  exceed  8 
percent,  for  administration  of  the 
Act,  and  an  amount  of  not  more  than 
.175,000  for  Alaska,  $25,000  for 
Hawaii,  and  $10,000  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  any  one 


year.  The  rest  of  the  appropriation 
is  allocated  among  the  states.  One- 
half  is  apportioned  in  the  ratio 
which  the  area  of  each  state  bears  to 
the  total  area  of  all  the  states.  The 
other  half  is  divided  in  accordance 
to  the  ratio  which  the  number  of 
paid  hunting  license  holders  of  each 
state  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  paid 
hunting  license  holders  of  all  the 
states.  No  state  may  receive  more 
than  5 percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  the  states,  nor  less 
than  one-half  of  1 percent.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
receiving  annually  one  of  the  largest 
apportionments  from  these  funds. 
Pennsylvania,  although  only  thirty- 
second  in  size,  and  Michigan  are 
usually  engaged  in  a nip-and-tuck 
race  for  first  place  in  the  number  of 
hunting  licenses  sold. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  P-R  funds, 
the  state  must  first  pass  enabling  leg- 
islation. This  has  been  done  in  Penn- 
sylvania through  Section  1401  of  the 
Game  Law,  and  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1939,  P.  L.  239.  Furthermore,  before 


HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES  and  area  of  state  are  key  factors  in  distribution  of  Pitt- 
man - Robertson  monies.  Federal  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  sales  event- 
ually returns  to  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  through  Federal  Aid  in  wildlife  programs. 
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TABLE  I 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  FUNDS 

Total 

Appropriation  Apportioned 


Fiscal  Year 

Excise  Tax 
Collected 

by  the 
Congress 

to  States  if  * Pennsylvania’s 
Territories  Apportionment 

1938-39  

. $2,976,019.80 

$1,000,000.00 

$ 890,000.00 

$ 46,025.99 

1939-40  

3,707,843.68 

1,500,000.00 

1,400,000.00 

72,400.42 

1940-41  

5,535,773.25 

2,500,000.00 

2,300,000.00 

119,218.65 

1941-42  

5,072,587.60 

2,750,000.00 

2,570,600.00 

130,083.67 

1942-43  

1,149,332.58 

1,250,000.00 

1,150,000.00 

57,372.30 

1943-44  

1,061,044.95 

1,000,000.00 

920,000.00 

43,646.30 

1944-45  

3,132,402.04 

900,000.00 

817,500.00 

38,416.59 

1945-46  

5,232,464.71 

1,000,000.00 

900,000.00 

40,563.78 

1946-47  

9,031,273.51 

2,500,000.00 

2,300,000.00 

100,612.95 

1947-48  

11,276,687.37 

9,031,273.51 

8,308,771.63 

344,642.91 

1948-49  

. 10,378,538.42 

1 1,276,687.37 

10,825,619.88 

456,500.93 

1949-50  

9,351,613.60 

10,378,538.42 

9,963,396.88 

431,888.83 

1950-51  

17,846,423.75 

9,351,613.60 

8,790,516.78 

354,723.37 

1951-52  

10,679,058.77 

17,846,423.75 

17,31 1,031.04 

695,899.70 

1952-53  

12,147,553.88 

10,679,058.77 

10,145,106.00 

402,528.13 

1953-54  

10,266,257.56 

12,147,553.88 

1 1,904,903.02 

443,960.47 

1954-55  

10,266,257.56 

9,906,800.00 

375,394.76 

Total  $4,153,879.75 

# This  includes  both  Land  Purchase  and  Management,  and  Research  Projects. 


any  state  becomes  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  use  of  these  Federal 
funds,  it  must  by  legislative  action 
prohibit  the  diversion  of  hunting 
license  money  into  channels  other 
than  conservation.  Pennsylvania, 
through  the  Game  Law,  has  estab- 
lished a separate  fund  known  as  the 
Game  Fund,  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
conservation  and  management  pur- 
poses only. 

The  states  are  required  to  match 
federal  funds  with  their  own  funds 
in  the  ratio  of  25  per  cent  state 
money  to  75  per  cent  federal  money. 
To  qualify,  the  states  must  have  suf- 
ficient funds  to  finance  the  costs  of 
the  projects  until  reimbursed. 

About  the  end  of  each  federal  fiscal 
year  (June  30th)  each  state  is  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  P-R  money 
that  will  be  available  during  the  en- 
suing year.  It  is  then  necessary  for 
the  state  to  submit  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  a project  application 


in  detail  for  review  and  approval  be- 
fore work  can  begin.  Federal  money 
is  not  received  in  advance,  but  the 
state  bills  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  monthly  for  the  total  ex- 
penses of  P-R  work  during  the  month 
and  the  states  are  then  reimbursed 
for  the  federal  share,  subject  to  a 
later  audit.  All  money  allotted  to  the 
state  must  be  spent  or  obligated  in 
approved  projects  within  two  years 
of  the  time  of  the  appropriation.  Re- 
maining balances,  if  any,  revert  to 
the  federal  government  for  financing 
the  Migratory  Bird  Gonservation  Act. 

Inspections  of  field  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  sometimes  made  by  a 
representative  of  the  Boston  Regional 
office  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  Coordinator,  Pittman-Robertson 
Projects,  of  the  Game  Commission, 
makes  field  inspections  throughout 
the  year  to  determine  if  the  work  be- 
ing done  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
P-R  program,  if  the  money  is  being 
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OVER  157,000  ACRES  of  hunting  territory  were  purchased  by  the  Game  Commission 
through  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  between  1939  and  1953. 


spent  wisely,  and  if  recommendations 
should  be  made  for  improvement  or 
change. 

As  a matter  of  interest  concerning 
P-R  funds,  Table  1 gives  a record  of 
the  excise  taxes  collected,  the  total 
Congressional  appropriations,  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  various 
States  and  Pennsylvania’s  apportion- 
ment for  all  purposes,  annually,  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  it  has  been  in 
existence.  You  will  note  how  this  pro- 
gram slowed  down  during  the  years 
of  World  War  II,  and  how  it  has  sky- 
rocketed since  that  time  until,  in 
recent  years,  it  furnishes  to  the  vari- 
ous states  a sizeable  supplement  to 
their  own  wildlife  restoration  funds. 

Land  Acquisition 

From  19B8  to  1947  excise  tax  re- 
ceipts were  rather  limited.  Projects 
were  confined  largely  to  purchase  of 
hunting  lands  and  research  problems. 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  land  purchase 
provisions  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  bought  more  public  land 
with  P-R  funds  than  any  other  State 


in  the  United  States. 

During  the  years  1939  to  1953,  in- 
clusive, the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission bought  157,791.54  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands,  representing  all 
or  parts  of  101  different  Game  Lands, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $5.28  per  acre. 
The  State’s  share  of  this  expenditure 
was  $235,204.94.  A total  of  $599,- 
113.89  was  received  from  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Every  cent  of  Federal  money  ap- 
proved for  land  purchases  was 
utilized. 

P-R  Project  9-R 

The  “R”  in  the  designation  9-R 
refers  to  a Research  Project,  but  this 
study  dealt  especially  with  Forest 
Wildlife  Problems  and  the  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Land  Management. 

This  project  included  a study  of 
forest  fires.  It  was  determined  that 
the  percentage  of  ground  cover,  both 
woody  and  herbaceous,  increased  fol- 
lowing a fire.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  controlled  burning.  This  was  al- 
most a complete  failure  because  it 
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appeared  impossible  to  burn  when 
conditions  were  just  right.  It  was 
apparent  from  these  studies  that  suc- 
cessful controlled  burning  would  be 
a difficult  management  measure  in 
Pennsylvania.  A study  of  various 
species  of  dwarf  native  and  Asiatic 
apples  and  pears,  to  determine  their 
value  as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife, 
was  also  included  in  the  project. 

A study  was  also  made  of  wildlife- 
forest  relations  to  determine  methods 
of  correlating  game  management  with 
timber  production  on  Game  Lands. 
Other  features  of  the  project,  includ- 
ing forest  cuttings  and  related  studies, 
were  conducted  at  specific  locations. 
It  was  observed  that  these  were  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Project  was  not  actually  term- 
inated but  was  suspended  because  of 
the  Second  World  War  and  was 
never  reactivated. 

P-R  Project  21-R 

Soil  and  Cover  Type  Mapping  of  State 
Game  Lands 

This  project  was  initiated  during 
the  fall  of  1946.  Its  purposes  were  to 
inventory  the  existing  cover  and  soil 


conditions  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
to  prepare  plans  for  future  manage- 
ment on  a land-use  capability  basis. 
The  inventory  and  planning  activi- 
ties included  cover  and  soil  surveys; 
map  plotting;  and  preparation  of 
management  plans.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs were  used  to  facilitate  the 
held  surveys. 

The  cover  conditions  of  cropped 
fields,  reverting  old  fields,  and  forests 
of  twenty-two  Game  Lands  were  sur- 
veyed to  determine  the  improvements 
necessary  to  correct  wildlife  food  and 
cover  deficiencies.  Thirty-two  Game 
Lands  were  surveyed,  mostly  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  to  determine 
land-use  capabilities  for  sharecrop- 
ping; for  forest  management  through 
sustained  timber  sales;  for  marsh 
pond  impoundments;  and  for  other 
wildlife  food  and  cover  improve- 
ments. 

A total  of  ninety-seven  maps  were 
drafted.  One  type,  plotted  on  aerial 
photo  base  maps,  showed  cover  and 
soil  conditions  with  standard  sym- 
bols. The  management  plan,  or  held 
operation  maps,  showed  the  layout 
of  contour  crop  helds,  food  and  cover 


INVENTORY  OF  COVER  AND  SOIL  CONDITIONS  is  first  step  in  planning  man- 
agement of  any  land  for  wildlife  production. 
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strips,  woodland  borders,  shrub  re- 
lease areas,  timber  sale  areas  and 
marsh  pond  impoundments. 

The  forest  management  plan  ob- 
jective was  improvement  of  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  forest  game 
through  sustained  timber  sales.  The 
plans  included  the  following:  five- 
year  timber  sale  schedules  and  mark- 
ing rules;  timber  volumes;  and  sum- 
mary of  timber  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, supplementary  projects  were 
recommended  to  improve  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  on  the  unmerchant- 
able pole-stage  forest  areas. 

The  crop-held  management  plans 
recommended  sharecropping  of  con- 
toured fields  as  a measure  to  main- 
tain food  and  cover  for  rabbits  and 
pheasants.  The  plans  specified  soil 


and  water  conservation  practices,  | 
crop  rotations,  and  liming,  fertilizing 
and  meadow  seeding  rates.  Clover 
and  shrub  strips  were  recommended 
for  adjacent  old  fields. 

The  cover  and  soil  mapping 
project  also  tested  inventory  and 
management  planning  procedures 
adaptable  to  the  wildlife  food  and  1 
cover  program  for  the  state-wide  sys- 
tem of  Game  Lands.  Standard  sur- 
veys, map  plotting  and  planning  were 
thoroughly  tested  on  forty-six  Game 
Lands,  which  total  247,192  acres,  at  a 
net  cost  to  the  Game  Commission  of 
twelve  cents  (124)  per  acre. 

This  project  was  merged  with  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Project  39-D  as  of 
July  1,  1951. 

...  To  Be  Continued 


Small  Bore  Rifle  Shooting  Handbook  Available 

Available  once  more  to  all  interested  persons  is  the  excellent  “Handbook 
On  Small  Bore  Rifle  Shooting.’'  Now  in  its  14th  printing,  this  well-illustrated 
booklet  is  intended  for  the  beginner  who  has  a serious  interest  in  .22  caliber 
rifle  marksmanship.  It  should  be  a great  help  to  instructors  and  rifle  club 
sponsors  as  well,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Everything  that  the  beginning  shooter  need  know  to  become  proficient  in 
rifiery  is  presented  in  a concise  and  practical  manner.  Written  by  Colonel 
Townsend  Whelen,  a widely  known  expert  in  the  field  of  small  bore  rifiery, 
the  reader  should  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  instructions  as  they  are 
explained  and  pictured  for  the  various  shooting  positions,  selection  and  care 
of  equipment  and  accessories,  aiming,  trigger  squeeze,  sight  adjustment,  range 
practice,  slow  and  rapid  firing,  field  shooting,  targets,  building  indoor  and 
open  rifle  ranges,  forming  a rifle  club,  and  many  other  topics. 

By  using  this  80-page  handbook,  the  beginner  can  overcome  many  of  the 
delays  and  difficulties  that  could  keep  him  from  being  a marksman  in  the 
absence  of  a qualified  instructor.  Copies  are  available  at  25  cents  each,  for 
postage  and  handling  charges,  from  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  a divi- 
sion of  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers’  Institute,  250 
East  43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


Wildlife  Important  to  Canadian  Economy 

The  annual  wild  meat  consumption  in  Canada  is  about  48  million  pounds. 
Deer  and  other  big  game  makes  up  about  38  million  pounds,  waterfowl 
0 million  pounds,  and  upland  game  birds  3 million  pounds.  The  annual 
raw  fur  harvest  is  about  7 million  pelts,  selling  for  about  20  million  dollars. 
Across  Canada  about  47,000  men  depend  upon  trapping  for  all  or  part  of 
their  income.  The  importance  of  the  wildlife  is  even  higher  than  is  expressed 
by  these  figures  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  a crop  largely  produced  on  land 
otherwise  barren.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  human  population  makes 
wildlife  a source  of  outdoor  recreation. 


IF  you  want  to  see  a leprechaun, 
walk  out  into  the  dawning  one 
morning  this  week.  Walk  softly,  peer- 
ing ahead  into  the  dissolving  mists, 
and  suddenly  you’ll  see  his  wraith- 
like form  just  vanishing  in  a wild 
leap  over  the  magic  mulberry  in  the 
dooryard.  Of  course  it  helps  if  you’re 
a little  “fey,”  for  only  those  eyes 
opened  by  the  wondrous  sorcery  of 
make-believe  can  really  see  the  “little 
people”  about  their  merry  mischief. 

Sons  of  St.  Patrick  who  blossom 
out  with  a bit  of  greenery  in  honor 
of  that  gentle  and  goodly  man  have 
nothing  on  the  March  countryside. 
For  weeks  the  open  edgings  and  road- 
sides and  fencerows  have  worn  green 
rosettes.  The  wearin’  of  the  green  is 
not  reserved  only  to  sons  of  the  auld 
sod.  Almost  everywhere  along  the 
wayside  trails  the  rambling  country- 
man can  spot  an  eye-refreshing  patch 
of  emerald  green. 

Poison  hemlock,  an  immigrant  from 
Europe,  has  set  its  exploratory  green 
banners  waving  in  the  March  breeze 
on  dumps  and  waste  places  through- 
out the  land.  Give  this  toxic  inter- 
loper a chance  and  it  will  overrun 
the  neighborhood.  Garden  plots  just 


out  from  under  their  snow  blanket 
reveal  peppergrass  and  sorrel  rosettes, 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  enough  for 
any  lapel. 

One  of  the  refreshing  sights  of  the 
March  panorama  is  the  first  green- 
ing about  spring-fed  runnels.  The 
countryman  sees  these  lush  oases  from 
the  highway  as  he  bustles  along  the 
traffic  lanes.  His  winter-jaded  eye 
feasts  hungarily  on  this  new  color 
note  against  the  somber  grays  of  the 
winter  scene.  Eve*n  the  Christmas 
fern,  evergreen  in  the  winter  woods, 
seems  to  take  on  new  brightness  for 
the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  woodsman 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  if  he 
wants  to  see  the  spring  while  it  is 
very  young.  Perhaps  the  woods  and 
fields  still  show  patches  of  snow  and 
the  marshes  are  partly  frozen,  but 
beneath  the  surface,  creatures  of  all 
kinds  are  responding  to  the  quicken- 
ing challenge  to  be  up  and  doing.  In 
the  fields  a diligent  explorer  can  turn 
up  such  insects  as  short-horned  grass- 
hoppers, ants  and  even  a mosquito 
or  two. 

Under  many  rocks  can  be  found 
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crickets,  with  their  hard  shells  shiny 
as  if  just  newly  polished.  Regardless 
of  the  remaining  snow  the  common 
garter  snakes  are  beginning  to  uncoil 
themselves  and  take  stock  of  their 
surroundings.  Frogs  and  toads  are 
stirring  in  their  cubicles  deep  in  the 
soft  stream  embankments,  and  soon 
their  spring  concert  will  echo  through 
the  valleys. 

Far  above  the  surface  there  are 
other  signs  of  the  advancing  season. 
In  the  three  months  that  have  passed 
since  December  the  earth  has  moved 
one-quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
sun.  Old  Sol  is  swinging  back  from 
his  annual  trek  south  of  the  border, 
and  this  month  will  bring  the  magic 
date  when  the  day  and  the  night  are 
equal  in  length,  when  the  Vernal 
Equinox  has  come  once  more  and 
spring  can  make  her  official  entrance. 

There  is  no  light  quite  like  the 
quality  of  March  sunlight  to  show  off 
the  wearin’  of  the  green  in  the 
thickets  and  against  the  far  hills. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  new  life  under  the 
root  which  makes  the  greenery  more 
glowing.  The  sharp  sunlight  falls  like 
a blade  across  the  hills,  keen  as  an 
etching  tool,  picking  out  the  green 
rosettes  which  have  been  slyly  form- 
ing during  the  dark  days  of  waiting, 
just  to  get  the  jump  on  their  neigh- 
bors and  join  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
parade  of  the  marching  seasons. 

The  season  for  cleaning  up  the 
garden  has  arrived  again.  Prodded  by 
the  impatient  March  sun,  gardeners 
all  across  the  land  throw  caution  and 
jackets  to  the  wind,  braving  the 
dangers  of  head  colds  and  that 
mysterious  villain  known  only  as 
“virus”  in  their  eagerness  to  feel  the 
yielding  earth  beneath  their  feet  and 
the  warm  sunlight  on  their  winter- 
tired  backs.  The  countryman  rides 
the  rural  roadways,  drenched  in  the 
smoky  perfume  from  a hundred  tiny 
bonfires  which  have  been  carefully 
raked  into  being  all  along  the  way. 

There’s  more  to  gardening  than 
those  first  radishes  or  that  prize 


watermelon.  Spring  raking  and  stone 
gathering,  blisters  and  sunburn, 
thunder  storms  and  glowing  sunsets 
—these  things  the  true  gardener 
knows  well  and  loves  tremendously. 

March  rains  have  scrubbed  up  the 
woodlands,  removing  all  traces  of  the 
dinginess  of  winter.  The  yellow 
freckles  on  the  brown  cheeks  of  the 
wild  cherry  gleam  from  afar.  Willows 
have  already  tinted  their  long  tresses 
with  that  Saxon  yellow  which  coun- 
trymen cherish  as  they  pass  by.  Even 
the  dour  scrub  oaks  have  lost  their 
ebon  tint  in  a hue  of  rich  dark  green 
that  is  a pleasing  foil  to  the  shining 
beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  woods. 

The  gray  columns  of  the  smooth 
beech  trunks  look  as  if  carved  out  of 
mottled  marble.  The  doming  slope 
of  a miniature  big-toothed  aspen 
forest,  standing  where  the  sun  hits 
it  full  and  warm,  wears  the  frailest 
wreath  of  fuzzy  color  in  the  treetops. 
This  color  is  as  intangible  as  a dream; 
a cloud  dusks  the  sun  and  it  is  gone 
—yet  it  is  surely  there*  the  first  birth- 
blush  of  the  foliage. 

The  greatest  charm  of  the  woods 
on  bright  run-off  mornings  is  the 
water.  There’s  usually  only  one  per- 
fect day  when  this  show  is  on-stage. 
Yesterday  was  too  cold.  Tomorrow 
the  run  will  be  over.  But  at  the  magic 
moment  little  brooks  of  dancing 
quick  silver  pour  down  all  over  the 
forest  floor. 
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They  follow  no  worn  channels— 
they  flow  not  to  rule  or  boundary. 
Over  the  brown  leaves  they  come,  by 
any  little  hollow,  irresponsible,  twink- 
ling, with  the  softest  of  plashing 
sounds  as  one  of  them  jumps  over  a 
fern  covered  rock  and  sinks  into  the 
mould.  On  that  same  day  the  smell 
of  the  forest  is  the  first  and  sweetest 
smell  of  spring. 

It  is  the  indescribable  smell  of  pure 
ice  water  running  over  leaves.  It  is 
the  smell  of  sweet,  black  humus,  just 
exposed.  No  description  of  it  can 
bring  the  odor  to  the  nostrils.  The 
countryman  breathes  deeply  while  the 
water  music  gurgles  all  about  him, 
and  knows  the  aroma  as  the  smell  of 
dead  winter. 

Now  that  another  spring  has  been 
unofficially  proclaimed,  the  country- 
man girds  for  an  exciting  year  of 
joyous  weekend  rambling  along  the 
enchanted  byways  of  his  hinterland 
haunts.  He  has  tramped  his  favorite 
wood  roads  and  country  lanes 
through  the  long  dark  months,  trav- 
ersing snow  drift  and  clinging  mud 
and  facing  into  biting  wintry  blasts. 
Now  the  smell  of  south  rain  is  in  the 
air,  sugar  maples  blush  red  in  the 
slanting  afternoon  sunlight,  and  out 
ahead  stretch  glorious  days  of  surg- 
ing springtide,  peaceful  summer  and 
gorgeous  autumn. 

The  countryman  never  questions 
the  driving  urge  which  sends  him  far 
afield  each  weekend.  Neither  a 
trained  botanist,  nor  ornithologist, 
nor  entomologist  nor  any  other  sort 
of  “ist,”  he  bdunders  around  in  the 
woods  and  fields  because  he  simply 
loves  the  exciting  everyday  adven- 
tures to  be  had  along  the  hidden 
wanderways  in  the  hill  country. 

Roads  in  this  world  are  supposed 
to  lead  from  somewhere  to  somewhere 
else,  but  no  suspicion  of  such  definite- 
ness of  purpose  can  ever  be  attached 
to  the  old  wood  roads  the  country- 
man traces.  Of  course  they  do  lead 
from  the  land  of  humdrum  to  the 
country  of  romance.  But  no  one  can 


tell  where  the  most  sedate  and 
straightforward  one  will  lead,  except 
that,  as  every  countryman  knows,  it 
will  be  continually  through  a land 
of  delight,  with  Eden  just  around 
that  next  bend. 

Many  of  the  old  woodland  trails 
mark  the  journeyings  of  pioneers 
and  even  of  the  red  men  before  them. 
They  wander  on  in  their  own  gentle, 
untrammelled  way,  hither  and  yon, 
here  beset  by  heavy  forest  growth, 
there  a tangle  of  greenbrier  and 
scrub  oak,  losing  the  intruder  often, 
and  picking  him  up  again  when  he 
least  expects  it.  They  may  be  of  just 
one  family’s  making,  leading  from 
house  to  pasture  and  woodlot. 

The  observing  eye  will  find  these 
byways  margined  with  marks  of  the 
pioneer.  It  may  be  just  a hollow 
which  was  once  his  tiny  cellar-hole, 
or  a rectangular  mound  where  the 
logs  of  his  cabin  tumbled  into  the 
mould;  perhaps  a moss  grown, 
weatherbeaten  house  itself  with  its 
barberry  bush  or  its  lilac  still  holding 
firmly. 

Wherever  these  hidden  roadways 
lead,  wherever  the  plain  trails  grow 
gently  vague  and  finally  shimmer 
away  to  nothing,  the  countryman 
finds  them  irresistible,  luring  him 
ever  onward  through  homely,  beauti- 
ful, relaxing  outdoor  delights. 
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By  Victor  Rosner 


EVERY  year  Winter  brings  scores 
of  the  world’s  wildfowl  from  lands 
beyond  “THE  HUMP”  to  fields  of 
wheat,  rice  paddys,  and  fish-filled 
waters  that  is  India  after  the  Mon- 
soon. In  the  vanguard  of  this  airlift 
come  Sheldrake  and  Shoveller,  Pin- 
tail and  Pochard,  Barhead  and  Grey 
geese  to  take  over  the  strip  of  river 
and  “jheel”  they  had  left  when  Spring 
took  them  winging  back  over  the 
roof  of  the  world  into  the  Trans- 
Himalaya,  even  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
to  nest  and  breed. 

Of  the  240  species  of  swans,  geese 
and  ducks  in  the  world  today,  India 
claims  nine  that  are  resident  within 
her  borders.  Although  they  may 
make  short  flights  in  the  Spring,  they 
mate  and  nest  in  India,  never  leaving 
her  boundaries  during  their  life-span. 
Of  the  nine,  the  most  common  are 
two  varieties  of  Whistling  Duck. 
Rusty  looking  with  chocolate  colored 


wings,  rounded  off  unlike  those  of 
other  ducks,  these  whistlers  have 
light  fawn  heads,  lead  grey  bills,  webs 
and  feet.  They  measure  from  17  to  20 
inches  and  weigh  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  They  take  to  the  air  in  a 
burst  of  loud  whistling,  shrill  and 
continuous.  They  whistle  on  the 
water,  too. 

Another  resident  duck  that  nests 
in  trees  is  the  tiny  Cotton  Teal.  It 
is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  wild- 
fowl in  the  world.  They  measure  up 
to  12  inches  and  tip  the  scales  at  12 
ounces.  Cotton  Teal  are  also  known 
as  Indian  Pygmy  Geese.  These  pint- 
sized  ducks,  with  bills  an  inch  long 
and  wedge-shaped  like  that  of  a 
goose,  have  sleek,  stream-lined  bodies 
which  look  like  rolls  of  cotton  wool. 
They  are  live-wires  on  the  water  and 
jets  in  the  air.  The  drake  is  white 
with  black  wings,  has  a black  collar 
and  a greenish  metallic  hued  skull 


cap.  The  hen  is  more  brown  where 
the  drake  is  black,  with  a brown  eye- 
lash and  a mottled  breast. 

Cotton  Teal  have  the  delightful 
practice  of  running  over  the  water, 
all  on  a sudden,  in  twos  and  threes 
as  if  enjoying  a game  of  tag.  They 
call  to  each  other  in  shrill,  piping 
tones  as  they  scurry  along. 

These  “Peter  Pans”  of  the  wildfowl 
world  never  seem  to  be  grown  up 
but,  rather,  are  always  bubbling  over 
with  playfulness. 

India  has  her  pygmy  birds.  She  has 
her  giants  as  well.  The  Nukta  or 
Comb-bill,  is  one.  The  first  Nukta  I 
pulled  out  of  the  skies  was  a drake, 
32  inches  from  beak  tip  to  tail  end, 
weighing  10  pounds  and  having  a 
wingspread  of  50  inches.  Like  the 
Cotton  Teal,  the  Nukta  is  a tree 
dweller,  perching  and  nesting  in  giant 
figs  and  mangoes  near  water.  Nothing 
seems  to  please  a Nukta  more  than 
to  sit  on  a dead  branch  in  a quiet 


corner  of  a lonely  jheel,  pull  up  a 
leg,  tuck  its  head  under  a wing,  and 
sleep  through  the  noonday  hours. 

Another  of  the  giants  among 
India’s  resident  wildfowl  is  the  White- 
winged wood  duck,  found  only  in 
northeast  Assam.  Very  much  like  the 
Nukta,  but  more  stream-lined,  it  is 
rusty  looking  but  with  very  promi- 
nent white  wings.  The  species  is 
definitely  rare  in  India  today.  This 
a tree  “refugee”  like  the  Nukta  and 
Cotton  Teal.  Its  flight  is  slow  and 
weak  and  its  range  very  limited.  The 
call  of  the  drake  is  very  pronounced 
—a  ringing  trumpet  blast. 

Among  the  surface-feeding  wild- 
fowl, India  claims  the  Spot-bill  as  her 
own.  The  Mallard  she  shares  with 
America  and  Europe.  Mallards  are 
plentiful  in  Kashmir  and  along  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  becoming  rare 
towards  the  Gangetic  plains.  The 
Spot-bill  is  as  sober  as  the  mallard 
except  for  two  bright  red  beads  below 
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its  eyes  and  prominent  wing  bands 
of  metallic  green  bordered  with  black 
and  white.  Where  mallards  are  in- 
clined to  be  gregarious,  Spot-bills  are 
just  the  opposite.  They  are  usually 
met  with  in  pairs. 

Andaman  teal  are  confined  to  the 
islands  of  that  name  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  They  are  very  much  like  the 
Whistling  duck  of  the  mainland  in 
habits  but  frequent  salt  water  creeks 
and  bays. 

The  most  wanted  ducks  in  the 
world  today  is  the  Pink-headed  duck 
of  India.  This  species  is  confined  to 
a very  small  area  in  North  Bihar 
where  India  runs  into  Nepal.  It 
winters  as  far  south  as  the  province 
of  Orissa  in  the  Chilka  Lake  area. 
The  last  definite  report  of  this  duck 
was  from  a small  lake  in  Gangpur, 
Orissa.  One  specimen— a drake  bird 
—was  shot  there  in  January,  1949, 
being  mistaken  for  a Whistling  duck. 
They  look  very  much  alike  in  flight. 
The  Pink-headed  duck  is  unique  in 
its  coloration— a shell  pink  head  and 


neck  with  a chocolate  body.  It  has  a 
neck  rather  long  for  a duck— like  that 
of  a migratory  Pintail— thus  its  in- 
terest as  a possible  link  between  the 
diving  ducks  and  the  puddlers. 

India  has  no  resident  geese  of  her 
own  but  she  can  lay  claim  to  the 
Bar-headed  goose  on  a double  score. 
She  has  given  her  name  to  the  goose, 
Anser  Indicus.  The  Bar-head,  in  re- 
turn, spends  most  of  its  time  on 

India’s  northern  rivers,  though  it 
breeds  in  Tibet.  You  cannot  mistake 
the  Bar-head  with  its  distinct  paired 
horseshoes  on  the  crown  of  its  head. 
Bill,  feet  and  webs  are  yellow,  at 
times  orange.  This  small  goose  is 

sober  in  silver  and  grey,  but  then, 
none  of  the  geese  stand  out  like 

ducks  in  their  make-up. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  wildfowl- 
ing in  India  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  lake  or  river  so  far  away  from  any 
city  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  car 
over  the  weekend.  And  there  is  no 
water  so  poor  as  not  to  have  its  share 
of  wildfowl.  Add  the  fact  that  there 


Photo  by  the  Author 

INDIA'S  DUCK  GIANT  is  the  Nukta  or  Comb-bill,  weighing  up  to  10  pounds  with 
a wingspread  of  over  four  feet.  This  duck  is  a tree  dweller,  perching  and  nesting  in 
fig  and  mangoe  trees  near  water. 


is  no  limit  put  to  a bag  during  the 
shooting  season— October  1 to  March 
31— and  you  can  get  the  best  of  sport 
in  duck  and  goose  shooting. 

With  the  nine  resident  species  and 
the  40  migratory  varieties  of  wild- 
fowl, there  is  a choice  for  every  gun. 
I have  known  days  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area  south  of  Calcutta  when  our  bags 
took  in  Shelduck  and  Shoveller, 
Cotton  Teal,  Garganey,  Red-headed 
Pochards,  Gadwall,  Whistling  teal, 
Pintail  and  even  the  odd  Grey  goose. 
There  were  days  also  when  only 
“Pins”  were  flighting,  or  Blue-winged 
teal  fell  to  the  guns. 

I have  often  been  in  on  the  wild- 
fowl shoots  in  West  Bengal  where 
Pakistan  touches  India  and  water 
covers  the  land  for  miles.  Off  by  car 
from  Calcutta  on  a Saturday  after- 
noon, beyond  Dumdum  (the  airport 
of  the  city)  as  far  as  wheels  could 
take  us,  then  down  some  canal  by 
boat  towed  or  rowed  up  to  some  high 
embankment  or  “bundh”  to  cover 
the  evening  flight  of  ducks.  And  after 
the  evening  flight,  the  best  of  parties 
on  a Bengal  “bundh,”  a night  under 
the  stars  to  be  up  again  for  the  morn- 
ing flight.  Back  to  the  city  by  noon 
on  Sunday  with  12  to  a score  of  ducks 
per  gun  on  peak  days.  And  if  there 
were  empty  bags,  why  the  company 
on  the  “bundh”  was  reason  enough 
for  the  day! 

In  South  Bihar  and  Orissa  where 
I have  done  most  of  my  duck  shoot- 
ing, the  country  is  a quilt  of  paddy 
fields,  small  holdings  cut  up  by  low 
ridges,  dotted  with  man-made  lakes 
and  dams,  surrounded  with  forests 
of  Sal  and  scrub  jungle.  In  such  areas, 
the  hunters  move  from  water  to  water 
across  fields  and  into  the  jungle, 
mostly  on  foot.  The  local  natives  raise 
the  resting  ducks  with  slings  and 
clapping  while  the  hunters  open  fire 
from  shooting  boxes,  hid  behind 
reeds  or  peeping  out  of  foxholes. 

A lot  depends  on  luck,  in  wildfowl- 
ing more  than  in  any  other  sport. 
But  a lot  more  depends  on  ourselves. 


CONCRETE  SHOOTING  BOX  was  built 
by  Rajah  Sahib  of  Gangpur,  Orissa.  The 
author  has  often  shot  waterfowl  from  this 
blind. 

It  is  not  every  day  we  can  bag  a tiger 
or  leopard,  a bison  or  buffalo  in  this 
country.  But  there  are  many  days 
when  we  can  bring  home  a duck  or 
even  a goose  and  that  after  having 
spent  a thoroughly  happy  time  in  the 
bargain.  That  is  why  wildfowling  is 
so  very  popular  with  the  Sahibs  in 
India. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  AND  THIS 
ARTICLE 

As  regular  readers  of  GAME  NEWS 
will  realize,  this  article  on  wildfowling 
in  India  is  a departure  from  the  maga- 
zine’s normal  editorial  content.  Standard 
policy  is  to  confine  discussions  on  these 
pages  to  subjects  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife — its  harvest  and  conserva- 
tion. 

But  due  to  modern  day  interest  in 
waterfowl,  it  was  believed  a brief  look 
at  ducks  and  geese  in  another,  and  little 
known,  corner  of  the  world  would  be 
of  interest  and  value. 

Reverend  A.  V.  Rosner  is  a missionary 
stationed  in  Simdega,  Bihar  Province, 
India.  This  article  is  an  indirect  result  of 
a friendship  which  started  during  World 
War  II  between  the  missionary  and  Bob 
Latimer,  the  Game  Commission’s  water- 
fowl  program  coordinator.  Rev.  Rosner 
is  a recognized  authority  on  India’s  wild- 
fowl, has  written  regularly  for  the  “States- 
man,” largest  daily  newspaper  in  North 
India,  and  recently  completed  a treatise 
on  wildfowl  for  the  government  of  India. 
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By  Joe  Carricafo 

Outdoors  Writer — Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


GIENTIFICALLY  speaking,  there 
is  a difference  between  a wildcat 
and  a wild  cat  (a  housecat  living  in 
the  wild).  They  are  not  of  the  same 
genus  and  there  are  other  very  defin- 
ite physical  differences. 

But  ask  anyone  who  has  had  a 
running  experience  with  a wild 
housecat  and  they  will  tell  you  the 
difference  is  in  name  only.  A classic 
example  of  this— a clinical  case  you 
might  say— was  terminated  recently  in 
the  Fishing  Greek  Valley,  Dauphin 
County. 

An  abandoned  housecat  had  been 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  for  three 
years  — Warren  Berger’s  Pheasantry 
land  to  be  exact.  Warren  had  been 
able  to  cope  with  crows,  raccoons, 
foxes  and  other  predators  always  will- 
ing to  share  in  the  farm's  profits.  But 
a certain  cat  outwitted  the  exasper- 
ated pheasantry  owner  for  three  years. 
Finally  it  fell  victim  to  its  oAm  glut- 
tony. The  pheasant-feasting  feline  was 
so  gorged  one  recent  morning  that 
Berger  was  able  to  slam  a pen  door 
shut  on  the  sleeping  animal. 

The  cat,  realizing  its  plight, 
crouched  in  a corner  of  the  pen, 
glowering  venomously  at  its  captors 
as  if  to  say,  “I  dare  you  to  come  in 
and  get  me.” 

Berger’s  intent  was  to  mercifully 
eliminate  the  creature  but  in  spite  of 
three  years’  running  battle  with  the 
cat,  he  underestimated  that  powerful 
cat’s  constitution.  The  first  22  Long 
entered  somewhere  in  back  of  the 
head  whereupon  the  big  cat  began 
to  dash  across  the  pen,  up  the  wire 
side,  across  the  top  and  down  the 
other  side. 

Finally  the  cat  stopped  its  monkey- 


like gyrations  and  hung  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  pen.  Berger, 
fervently  hoping  to  end  the  creature’s 
agony,  sent  another  shot  into  its  head 
and  waited  around  to  make  sure  it 
didn’t  move  again.  The  time  was  7 
a.  m.  or  thereabouts. 

At  4:30  p.  m.  Berger’s  uncle  and 
an  employee  went  up  to  the  pen  to 
dispose  of  the  cat.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, the  cat  made  a feeble  attempt 
to  lunge  at  the  men.  This  time,  it 
was  put  away  for  keeps. 

The  sinewy  hulk  of  the  animal 
was  so  impressive,  it  was  weighed  and 
measured.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  28 
pounds  and  stretched  out  (as  pic- 
tured here)  to  42  inches.  (Wildcats 
or  bobcats  average  20  to  25  pounds; 
some  reach  40  pounds).  The  most 
impressive  feature  about  the  animal, 
as  I saw  it,  were  the  hind  legs.  I 
really  believe  the  power  in  those  legs 
could  have  knocked  down  a man  in 
a surprise  attack. 

Berger  had  told  me  about  the  cat 
a year  ago.  At  the  time,  he  surmised 
its  owners  had  intentionally  aban- 
doned it  in  the  vicinity  some  two 
years  previous.  It  was  then  a full- 
grown  tabby. 

During  the  time  it  was  eating  intc 
the  profits  of  the  pheasant  farm,  it 
was  observed  to  acquire  all  the  shy, 
furtive  characteristics  of  a natural 
wild  predator.  The  cat  made  use  of 
every  bit  of  cover— diving  into  wood- 
chuck holes,  bounding  out  of  weeds 
and  into  the  mountain  far  ahead  of 
approaching  hunters,  feeding  entirely 
at  night,  and  varying  its  pen-reared 
pheasant  menu  with  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, songbirds  and  field  mice. 
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Although  this  local  housecat  gone 
wild  was  unusually  large,  its  depra- 
dations  on  wildlife  are  typical.  Pri- 
marily, man  is  at  fault.  Instead  of 
doing  the  humane  thing  with  un- 
wanted cats  such  as  contacting  the 
local  Humane  Society  or  finding 
other  homes  for  them,  people  all  too 
often  abandon  housecats  on  some 
isolated  country  or  mountain  road.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  these  former  pets 
develop  into  devastating  game-killers? 

Section  725  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law  prohibits  the  release  of 
domestic  cats  within  the  Common- 
wealth. The  fine  provided  for  such 
an  unlawful  act  is  $25.00.  There  are 
records  of  prosecutions  under  this 
law,  but  usually  the  offenders  go  un- 
punished because  evidence  is  difficult 
to  obtain. 


DOMESTIC  HOUSECAT  gone  wild  can 
cause  trouble  anywhere.  This  one  killed  in 
Dauphin  County  last  fall  weighed  28  pounds. 


Some  hunters  do  not  hesitate  to 
shoot  a cat  which  is  sneaking  around 
the  woods.  A man  can’t  be  arrested 
for  dispensing  his  brand  of  justice 
on  cats  because  in  this  and  many 
other  states,  cats  are  not  recognized 
as  property.  An  opinion  rendered  by 
a Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  in 
1917  has  not  been  superceded  to  date: 
“The  common  law  took  no  cogniz- 
ance of  cats  and  that  an  exhaustive 
search  of  authorities  has  disclosed 
but  one  State  in  which  the  cat  is 
dignified  with  one  of  the  attributes 
of  property,  namely,  value.” 

There  are  some  cases,  however, 
when  a hunter  can't,  or  at  least 
shouldn’t,  take  it  upon  himself  to 
rid  the  land  of  a feline  game  or 
song-bird  killer.  Legal  status  or  not, 
a farmer  who  has  granted  permission 
to  hunt  will  not  be  so  kindly  dis- 
posed in  the  future  if  the  hunter- 
guest  kills  a valued  “mouser.”  That 
same  farmer  might,  on  occasion,  com- 
plain to  the  local  game  protector 
that  something  was  killing  off  game 
on  his  farm.  But  if  he  values  his 
cats  over  the  wild  game,  that’s  his 
prerogative.  The  least  the  hunter  can 
ethically  do  is  to  determine  the  farm- 
er’s, wishes  in  the  matter  and  then 
respect  them.  The  most  the  hunter 
can  do  without  the  landowner’s  per- 
mission is  to  diplomatically  suggest 
that  a couple  of  good  terriers  can  be 
just  as  efficient  as  cats  without  being 
near  as  destructive  on  wild  game. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I have 
nothing  against  pet  cats;  we  always 
had  them  around  the  house.  The 
presence  of  a cat  in  the  house  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  many  adults 
and  countless  children.  Infestations 
of  rats  and  mice  are  not  so  likely  to 
occur  where  cats  are  in  evidence. 

The  point  we  strive  to  make  here 
is  that  a cat  which  has  been  cruelly 
abandoned  in  forest  or  mountain 
soon  loses  whatever  lovable  charac- 
teristics it  may  have  once  possessed. 
A “wild”  cat  is  every  bit  as  wild  as 
a wildcat. 
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Old  Panthers  Never  Die 

Sirs:  The  article  “Panthers  Are 
Popular”  appearing  in  your  January 
issue  brought  back  memories— 
memories  of  a night  in  1940  or  ’41 
when  four  of  us  followed  our  usual 
procedure  of  spotting  the  country  for 
bucks  we  intended  hunting  the  next 
day.  This  procedure  saved  a lot  of 
guessing  as  far  as  planning  the  next 
day’s  hunt. 

This  was  a dark,  cold  night  with 
about  one  inch  of  crusted  snow.  We 
left  Costello,  Potter  County,  and 
spotted  towards  Route  44  through 
the  Broudy  Country.  We  saw  quite  a 
few  deer  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
our  light  played  along  a brushy  fence- 
row  between  two  fields.  We  at  once 
picked  up  a pair  of  the  largest, 
brightest  eyes  I’ve  ever  seen  with  a 
spotlight.  One  of  the  fellows  men- 
tioned bobcat,  but  they  were  too  wide 
apart  and  large.  The  animal  didn’t 
move  so  we  got  the  idea  it  was  in  a 
trap.  I was  elected  to  investigate  but 
as  I stepped  from  the  car,  the  crunch- 
ing of  the  snow  started  the  animal 
moving.  It  padded  down  through  the 
open  field.  The  spotlight  and  my  five- 
cell flashlight  bathed  the  field  with 
enough  light  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  we  saw.  The  animal  would 
weigh  near  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
carried  its  tail  and  head  at  level,  the 
tail  being  long  and  thick.  The  color 
matched  the  paintings  of  panthers 
I’ve  seen. 

We  returned  to  Costello,  bucks 
forgotten.  Needless  to  say  our  story 
fell  on  deaf  ears  until  the  mail  car- 
rier heard  it.  He  believed  us  since 
he,  too,  had  seen  an  animal  like  that 
just  a short  time  before  in  the  same 
section. 

I don't  want  to  dispute  the  state- 
ments in  your  article  but  I’m  con- 


vinced there  was  a panther  traveling 
south  through  Pennsylvania  about  15 
years  ago. 

Ernest  H.  Grove 
Felton,  Pa. 

Dumb  Animals? 

SIR:  During  the  past  two  years 
while  hunting  in  New  Castle  town- 
ship, Schuylkill  County,  I’ve  noticed 
that  deer  would  bed  down  on  a large 
spill  bank  from  an  abandoned  strip- 
ping. Talk  about  dumb  animals! 
These  certainly  were  not  dumb  for 
where  they  bedded  down  was  where 
the  warm  air  from  the  mine  would 
seep  out  of  the  ground.  This  warm 
air  is  many  degrees  warmer  than  the 
cold  wintry  blasts  outside.  These 
deer  seemed  to  have  enough  intelli- 
gence to  find  out  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  natural  heating. 

Frank  Sever 
St.  Clair,  Pa. 
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A Sportsman’s  Guide  To 


Fifty-ninth  In  A Series 


Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired  without  damaging 
the  magazine  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Franklin  County  is  at  the  southern 
Pennsylvania  outlet  of  the  famous 
Cumberland  Valley  in  the  south  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  It  covers  482,- 
752  acres  of  which  188,412  acres  are 
forested.  Publicly  owned  land  totals 
45,580  acres  including  6,967  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

A portion  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
makes  up  the  southern  boundary  of 
Franklin  county  while  its  most 
northerly  point  stretches  roughly  one- 
fourth  the  way  across  the  Common- 
wealth to  a latitude  even  with  Harris- 
burg. Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
mountain  landscapes  and  some  of  the 
greatest  forests  and  orchards  to  be 
found  in  the  State  are  seen  here.  The 
county  is  considered  the  dividing  line 
between  floral  growths  of  the  north 
and  the  south. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  (Cumber- 
land Valley)  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike, Lincoln  Highway  (U.S.  30), 
U.S.  Route  11,  and  other  highways 
traverse  the  county,  which  has  568 
miles  of  improved  State  highways. 

History 

Figuring  in  romance  and  fiction, 


oddly  shaped  Franklin  county  claims 
several  distinctions.  James  Buchanan, 
Pennsylvania’s  only  native  son  to 
serve  as  president,  was  born  in  the 
county.  The  new  county  was  formed 
from  Cumberland  County  in  1784 
and  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Chambersburg  became  the 
county  seat,  named  after  Benjamin 
Chambers  who  settled  there  in  1730 
after  having  been  burned  out  of  Fort 
Hunter  in  Dauphin  County.  Mas- 
sacres during  the  French  and  Indian 
war  sent  settlers  scurrying  from  the 
area  but  later  Forts  Chambers, 
Loudon,  McDowell  and  McCord  were 
erected. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Franklin 
county  became  the  tramping  ground 
of  soldiers  from  both  North  and 
South.  General  Stuart’s  cavalry  in 
1862  made  a series  of  raids  into  the 
county.  Armies  of  both  Generals  Lee 
and  Meade  passed  through  on  the 
way  to  and  from  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. In  July,  1864  General  Early’s 
cavalry  burned  Chambersburg.  John 
Brown  of  pre-Civil  War  fame  is  said 
to  have  had  headquarters  in  the 
county  for  some  time. 

Ruins  of  Caledonia  Furnace,  an 
iron  furnace  built  by  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  are  in  Caledonia  State  Park. 
The  furnace  was  destroyed  by  Con- 
federate troops  but  his  blacksmith 
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shop  is  faithfully  restored.  North  of 
Greencastle  is  the  spot  where  the  first 
Union  soldier  was  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, marked  now  by  a suitable 
monument.  Mt.  Parnell,  one  of  the 
interesting  mountain  peaks  in  the 
State,  was  a station  of  the  “Under- 
ground Railroad”  through  which  run- 
away slaves  were  passed  northward 
to  safety. 

Industry 

The  principal  classes  of  manufac- 
turing industry  are  metals  and  metal 
products;  food  and  kindred  products; 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Chief 
products  include  machinery  and 
parts,  underwear,  catsup  and  sauces, 
men’s  clothing,  shirts,  furniture, 
canned  and  preserved  goods,  and 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

Agriculture 

The  largest  portion  of  the  land  is 
of  limestone  origin,  well  watered  and 
fertile.  The  importance  of  agriculture 
in  the  economic  structure  of  the 
county  is  indicated  by  the  total  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  fruit.  Franklin 
County  ranks  first  in  the  State  in  the 
value  of  rye  and  peaches,  third  in 
apples  and  wheat,  and  fifth  in  corn. 
Agriculture  has  always  been  the  chief 
industry  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  supplemented  by  a variety  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  urban 
centers. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  A.  C. 
Ganster,  530  E.  Catherine  Street, 
Chambersburg  (Phone:  Colony 

4-6810)  is  assigned  to  the  following 
townships:  Fannett,  Metal,  Letter- 
kenny,  Lurgan,  Southampton  and 
Greene. 

District  Game  Protector  Edward  W. 
Campbell,  Fort  Loudon  (Phone:  St. 
Thomas  25)  is  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing townships:  Peters,  St.  Thomas, 
Hamilton,  Guilford,  Antrim,  Quincy, 
Washington,  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery. 


Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Bryce  Carnell,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  St.  Thomas  (Phone:  Empire 
9-2511)  is  assigned  to  this  county  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Recreation — Fishing 
Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 
TROUT:  E.  Br.,  Little  Antietam 
Creek,  Waynesboro,  Rt.  16,  10  mi.; 
W.  Br.,  Little  Antietam  Creek, 
Waynesboro,  7 mi.;  Broad  Run,  Fort 
Loudon,  Rt.  30,  4 mi.;  Carbaugh 
Run,  Caledonia  State  Park,  Rt.  30, 

1 mi.;  Conochocheague  Creek, 
Chambersburg,  Rt.  30,  16  mi.;  Dennis 
Creek,  Chambersburg,  Rt.  30,  2 mi.; 
Dickeys  Run,  Mercersburg,  Rt.  16, 
5 mi.;  Falling  Springs  Creek,  Cham- 
bersburg, Rt.  30,  4 mi.;  Five  Forks 
Creek,  Waynesboro,  Rt.  16,  3 mi.; 
Muddy  Run,  Greencastle,  Rt.  16,  4 
mi.;  Roe  Run,  Orrstown,  Rt.  433, 

2 mi.;  Trout  Run,  Roxbury,  Rt.  433, 

3 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Conochocheague 

Creek,  Chambersburg,  Rt.  30,  14  mi.; 
W.  Br.,  Conochocheague  Creek, 
Greencastle,  Rt.  11,  31  mi.;  Conodo- 
guinet  Creek,  Orrstown,  Rt.  433,  30 
miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 
Franklin  County  affords  a variety 
of  hunting  for  both  farm  game  and 
forest  game  species.  It  maintains  a 
fairly  good  deer  herd,  and  provides 
good  hunting  opportunity  for  grouse 
and  squirrels.  Two  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands,  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing, are  found  as  follows:  Number 
76,  covering  3,813  acres  near  Fannetts- 
burg,  and  Number  124  (in  part), 
covering  3,154  acres  near  Mercers- 
burg. The  county  contains  two  Co- 
operative Farm  Game  Projects,  also 
open  to  public  hunting,  as  follows: 
Number  134,  covering  3,115  acres 
near  Greencastle  and  Waynesboro; 
and  Number  141,  covering  14,087 
acres  near  Upper  Strasburg  and  Rox- 
bury. 


_ JJ-ow  Do  (Conduct  a Ddunter  Da^ety  (bourse 


By  Bill  Clede 

Training  Section,  National  Rifle  Association 


IN  THE  five  short  years  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association’s  Hunter 
Safety  program  has  actually  been  in 
effect,  results  have  been  realized  that 
conclusively  point  out  the  benefits  of 
training  new  hunters  in  proper  gun 
handling.  The  adage  that  safety  is 
best  obtained  through  education  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  this  particular 
training.  Statistical  reports  of  official 
state  programs  where  hunter  safety 
courses  have  been  held  on  a large 
scale  show  a decided  reduction  in 
the  firearms  accident  rate. 

Every  true  sportsman  recognizes 
the  great  need  for  training  the  novice 
in  how  to  handle  and  use  guns  safely. 
In  fact,  more  than  9,000  competent 
sportsmen  have  voluntarily  met  the 
requirements  and  passed  the  exam- 
inations to  qualify  as  Hunter  Safety 
Instructors  affiliated  with  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  procedure  for  becoming 
certified  as  such  an  Instructor  is  rela- 
tively simple.  By  writing  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 


Island  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.,  you  can  receive  a packet  of 
information  on  attaining  this  rating. 
Once  certified,  you  also  will  receive 
an  official  identification  card  stating 
that  you  are  rated  as  an  instructor 
and  are  thereby  authorized  to  con- 
duct classes  and  to  award  certificates 
to  deserving  graduates  of  the  course. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  qualify  as 
an  instructor  is  to  attend  an  instruc- 
tor training  clinic.  Several  of  these 
have  been  held  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding one  conducted  last  March  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Your  basic  knowledge  of  hunting  and 
gun  safety  is  necessary  but  the  pur- 
pose of  these  clinics  is  to  improve 
your  ability  to  pass  along  that 
knowledge  to  others.  So,  if  you  get 
the  chance,  don’t  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  in  one  of  these  clinics. 
Learn  all  you  can  during  the  classes 
conducted  there.  In  addition,  you 
can  obtain  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association  instructor  guides  and 
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other  training  materials  at  moderate 
cost  to  help  you  with  your  program. 

The  problems  of  sponsorship,  place 
and  publicity  are  up  to  you  to  re- 
solve. An  individual  Instructor,  be- 
ginning a Hunter  Safety  Course  on 
his  own,  is  confronted  with  these 
problems  as  is  the  club  which  spon- 
sors a course.  Problems  are  not  in- 
surmountable even  for  the  individual 
but  the  responsibilities  are  negligible 
when  divided  among  the  members 
of  a committee.  The  Rifle  Club, 
Sportsman’s  Club  or  other  civic- 
minded  group  which  sponsors  a 
Hunter  Safety  Course  should  estab- 
lish a Committee  for  Safety  Training 
consisting  of  at  least  five  persons. 

The  Chairman  is,  of  course,  re- 
sponsible for  the  over-all  operation 
of  the  entire  program  but  the  assis- 
tants serve  to  lessen  the  workload  on 
any  one  individual.  One  committee- 
man should  be  charged  with  provid- 
ing the  place  to  conduct  the  course 


and  he  may  be  called  the  “Range 
Officer.”  Best  results  may  be  obtained 
by  having  separate  range  and  class- 
room facilities  and,  wherever  possible, 
an  outdoor  area  where  actual  field 
problems  may  be  presented  to  the 
students  and  solved  by  them. 

Another  responsibility  is  that  of 
assuring  that  all  necessary  supplies 
and  training  material  is  available  at 
the  right  place  when  needed  by  the 
course  Instructor.  This  Supply  Officer 
should  order  all  material  so  that 
duplications  may  be  avoided. 

The  Secretary  should  maintain 
records  of  those  students  who  are 
qualified  as  Safe  Hunters  by  keeping 
a record  of  the  NRA  Student  Regis- 
tration Cards.  These  cards,  available 
from  the  NRA,  may  be  retained  in 
your  own  file  as  a separate  report 
form  is  furnished  for  you  to  notify 
the  NRA  of  your  activities.  Other 
duties  such  as  correspondence,  at- 
tendance records  and  progress  reports, 


GUNS  AND  BOYS  just  naturally  go  together.  Old  saying  is,  “You  can  separate  the 
gun  from  the  boy  but  you  can't  separate  the  boy  from  the  gun.”  Through  proper 
training  and  guidance,  however,  the  two  can  go  together  safely  and  pleasantly. 
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keeping  financial  records  and  pre- 
paring reports  naturally  fall  to  this 
office. 

In  addition  to  extra  Instructors, 
the  committee  must  have  a means  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  program. 
The  Public  Relations  Officer  serves 
many  needs  of  promotion,  but  let’s 
deal  with  him  later. 

While  the  Supply  Officer  is  order- 
ing the  material  suggested  in  the 
NRA  Hunter  Safety  Instructor’s 
Guide,  the  Range  Officer  arranges 
for  the  location.  The  local  High 
School  will  often  have  a rifle  range 
and  certainly  the  classrooms  so  con- 
tact the  Principal  and  explain  the 
purpose  of  your  project.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Arizona  have  en- 
acted legislation  permitting  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  to  include  Hunter 
Safety  education  in  their  regular  cur- 
riculum. Your  Principal  will  prob- 
ably be  happy  to  make  the  needed 
space  available.  National  Guard 
Armories  and  other  military  installa- 
tions have  been  found  to  be  very 
cooperative  in  providing  ranges.  A 
local  NRA  club  having  a range  is  an 
excellent  bet. 

These  classes  need  not  be  con- 
ducted indoors  alone.  During  the 
cold  months  comfort  dictates  indoor 
activity  but  it  is  preferable  to  hold 
classes  outdoors,  weather  permitting. 
A safe,  though  perhaps  temporary 
range  may  be  established  in  a vacant 
pasture  providing  an  adequate  back- 
stop is  available.  A wooded  area,  in 
a safe  direction  from  the  range,  may 
be  utilized  to  conduct  actual  field 
problems  (without  ammunition,  of 
course).  Fences,  creeks,  boats  and 
simulated  obstacles  may  confront  the 
students  while  the  Instructor  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
student’s  reactions  and  correct  pos- 
sible errors. 

Now  that  you  have  the  necessary 
personnel,  material  and  place  all  you 
have  to  do  is  “spread  the  word.”  It 
may  be  better  not  to  over-publicize 


the  first  session  since  more  people 
may  show  up  than  your  group  can 
properly  handle.  However,  with  a 
schedule  of  consecutive  courses,  you 
should  make  up  a master  list  of  all 
prospective  students  and  schedule 
definite  classes  to  begin  on  definite 
dates.  As  soon  as  an  individual  has 
been  scheduled  to  attend  a certain 
class,  advise  him  when  to  appear  and 
where  the  course  is  to  be  held.  He 
will  not  mind  waiting  as  much  if  he 
knows  that  he  is  registered  and  sched- 
uled. 

Regardless  of  the  advance  publicity 
given  to  your  activity,  few  persons 
may  appear  interested.  Consider  your 
own  reaction  to  news  items— are  you 
more  interested  in  a notice  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  held  or  do  you 
react  more  favorably  to  a report  ot 
some  successful  course  actually  being 
conducted? 

When  the  first  class  graduates,  take 
a good  picture  and  submit  an  8x10 
glossy  print  along  with  a short  write- 
up of  the  course  to  your  local  paper. 
Keep  the  report  limited  in  length. 
The  Editor  must  consider  the  amount 
of  space'  that  he  can  devote  to  any 
one  story  and,  even  though  your 
safety  course  is  newsworthy,  it  can- 
not monopolize  the  page.  Be  sure  to 
emphasize  the  success  and  benefit  of 
your  class  and  mention  names,  espe- 
cially important  or  well-known  ones. 

When  the  first  course  is  completed 
the  group  should  get  together  and 
thoroughly  discuss  every  detail.  Was 
anything  left  out?  What  did  we  need 
but  not  have?  Did  the  class  have  a 
convenient  number  of  students? 
What  did  we  forget  to  do?  Did  the 
students  receive  the  training  they 
were  led  to  believe  they  would  re- 
ceive? Just  as  a child  learns  by  asking 
questions,  so  do  we.  Question  every 
aspect  of  this  first  course  and,  where 
needed,  improve  or  correct  anything 
left  undone.  Any  problem  you  cannot 
solve,  refer  it  to  the  NRA  Headquar- 
ters. Their  purpose  is  to  help  you. 
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PRINGTIME  flooded  the  Alle- 
ghenies, filling  not  only  the  wild- 
life with  restlessness,  but  also  those 
who  lived  close  to  the  wilderness. 
Saturday  afternoon,  Ben  Holcom  left 
his  hoe  in  the  garden  where  it  had 
fallen  just  before  dinner.  Lifting  the 
little  25-20  from  the  pegs,  he  dropped 
a handful  of  ammunition  in  his  faded 
dungarees  and  stepped  quietly  out 
the  back  door.  Tippie  was  bawling 
at  the  end  of  his  chain,  but  since  this 
was  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  a dog 
to  be  running,  Ben  ignored  the 
hound,  stepping  between  the  strands 
of  barbed-wire,  he  followed  the  log 
road  along  its  winding  course  through 
the  thorn  apples. 

He  trailed  the  badly  washed  ruts 
uphill  for  a good  third  of  a mile 
until  the  road  leveled  out  on  the 
ridge  at  the  site  of  an  old,  rotted 
loading  ramp.  By  this  time  the  lazi- 
ness of  spring  overpowered  his  hik- 
ing desires  and  he  sat  on  the  upper 
log  of  the  ramp  taking  inventory  of 
the  valley  below. 

His  eyes  picked  out  the  brick 
colored  roof  of  his  house  where  it 
snuggled  in  a hollow  against  a back- 
ground of  white  pines  and  hard- 
woods. He  could  hear  the  kids  yell- 
ing in  the  back  yard,  Tippie’s  last 
disappointed  yip,  and  the  mournful 
moan  of  the  Lehigh’s  Black  Diamond 
as  it  charged  along  its  steel  rails  to- 
ward distant  New  York.  Ben’s  eyes 
followed  the  sound,  sweeping  across 
the  shimmering  Susquehanna  and 
catching  the  train  just  as  it  dashed 
through  the  small  town  of  Milan  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  For  a brief 
moment  he  wondered  what  Queen 
Esther  and  her  Indian  subjects  would 
think  if  they  could  see  their  home 
grounds  now. 

A blue-jay  nagged  at  him  from  the 
upper  branches  of  a witch-hazel  and 
instinctively,  Ben  caught  the  flash  of 
blue  in  the  rifle  sights.  Maybe  the  jay 
was  a nest  robber,  maybe  even  a 
predator,  but  Ben  merely  let  the 
sights  rest  on  the  bird  for  a minute 


and  then  lowered  the  gun.  Spring 
wasn’t  the  time  to  kill  anything,  pro- 
tected or  unprotected. 

He  ran  the  ball  of  his  thumb  over 
the  flat  side  of  the  rifle  action  where 
years  of  carrying  had  worn  the  blue 
finish  through  to  the  silvery  metal 
beneath.  Then,  one  by  one,  he  began 
stuffing  cartridges  into  the  magazine. 
The  little  gun  had  seen  a lot  of  use 
in  the  years  gone  by,  use  carefully 
tutored  by  the  Old  Man.  He  recol- 
lected the  first  deer  he  killed,  the 
time  he  met  the  Old  Man.  And  then 
he  remembered  the  fluttering  grouse 
over  by  the  spring  and  the  way  Curt 
Andrews  and  the  Old  Man  repri- 
manded him,  amusing  and  subtle, 
but  in  a way  that  Ben  never  forgot. 

The  bluing  on  the  barrel  was 
worn  thin,  showing  a glint  of  cold 
steel  and  bringing  back  the  day  at 
the  gunsmith  shop.  That  was  years 
ago.  The  original  barrel  was  too 
pitted  for  the  cast  bullets  Ben  used 
for  practice,  but  by  spending  Satur- 
days and  many  early  morning  hours 
on  his  trapline,  he  finally  earned 
enough  money  for  a new  factory 
barrel.  It  was  weeks  after  the  barrel 
was  ordered  that  the  familiar  model 
‘A’  Ford  bounced  into  the  yard  one 
morning  during  breakfast,  and  the 
Old  Man  announced  the  barrel  had 
arrived  at  the  gunsmith’s.  There  was 
no  waiting.  The  buckwheats  were 
washed  down  with  scalding  coffee, 
and  with  the  narrow  wheels  churn- 
ing up  the  mud,  they  spun  out  of  the 
yard  and  to  town  with  the  rifle. 

There  was  something  about  the 
gunsmith  shop  that  Ben  liked.  Maybe 
it  was  the  long  row  of  rifles  against 
the  wall,  cleaned  and  shining,  or 
maybe  it  was  the  vast  array  of  bullets, 
powder,  primers  and  loading  equip- 
ment on  the  bench.  Maybe  it  was 
just  the  way  the  gunsmith  took 
notice  of  a kid  and  introduced  him 
and  the  Old  Man  to  another  cus- 
tomer who  sat  in  the  corner  on  an 
upended  box,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
way  a group  of  sportsmen  talk  when 
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they  get  together.  But  Ben  liked  it. 
The  three  of  them  shook  hands,  and 
while  Old  John  settled  down  on  the 
box,  Ben  studied  his  badly  worn 
sheepskin  coat  and  the  brown  cor- 
duroy hunting  cap  that  couldn’t 
keep  the  gray  hair  from  sticking  over 
the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  glanced  at 
John’s  eyes,  finding  them  deep,  wide 
apart,  and  expressionless.  The  grey 
stubble  on  his  face  failed  to  hide  the 
weathered  wrinkles  and  if  he  had 
been  just  a little  taller,  he  might 
have  looked  quite  a bit  like  the  Old 
Man. 

“You  a hunter?”  John  asked,  point- 
ing the  empty  cigar  holder  at  Ben. 

Ben  nodded.  “Not  much  of  a 
hunter,  probably,  but  I try  pretty 
hard.” 

“Lucky,”  John  said,  “very  lucky.” 

“There  ain’t  much  luck  to  it,”  Ben 
said.  “Everybody  around  here  hunts. 
It’s  knowin’  how  that  counts.” 

Old  John  chuckled,  showing  the 
front  part  of  his  mouth  to  be  tooth- 
less, and  behind  him,  Ben  heard  the 
gunsmith  whisper  to  the  Old  Man. 

“You’re  lucky,  lad,  very  lucky. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  couldn’t 
hunt?  If  you  couldn't  walk  in  the 


woods  as  you  pleased  with  that  little 
rifle  of  yours?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I never  thought 
about  it,  Mister.”  Ben’s  ears  picked 
up  fragments  of  the  gunsmith’s 
whispers.  He  heard  the  word  ‘Kaiser’ 
and  ‘British  officer  escape’  and  then 
he  knew  that  Old  John  wasn’t  a 
native  American. 

“Over  in  the  Old  Country,  every- 
one didn’t  have  a gun  like  you  have 
here.  Only  certain  people  had  them, 
landowners  who  held  thousands  of 
acres  of  forest.  You  didn’t  hunt  on 
their  land— unless  you  was  a poacher, 
and  then  you  didn’t  want  to  get 
caught.” 

“How  did  you,  hunt?” 

Old  John  looked  forlornly  at  the 
cigar  holder  and  then  the  canisters 
of  powder  on  the  bench. 

“Wal,  like  this,  lad.  If  you  was  a 
poacher,  you  wore  a long  coat  and 
carried  your  gun  inside  until  you  got 
into  the  woods.  Then  you  hunted. 
You  didn’t  shoot  three-four  times  at 
a rabbit,  just  once  and  then  you 
moved  on— and  you  didn’t  hunt  on 
a tracking  snow  either.  Of  course  if 
you  had  money,  maybe  twice  a year, 
once  before  the  snow  and  once  after, 
some  friend  would  invite  you  out  for 
a hunt.” 

“That  poaching  business  sounds 
like  it  might  have  been  fun.” 

Old  John’s  vacant  eyes  centered  on 
Ben.  “If  you  had  to  poach,  lad,  you 
would  soon  find  it  a lot  more  exciting 
to  hunt  legally— where  you  can  walk 
up  to  a man  and  ask  him  for  the 
time  of  day  or  a match  to  build  a 
fire  with.  You  would  find  it  much 
more  exciting  to  walk  home  in  the 
late  afternoon  with  your  gun  over 
vour  shoulder  and  a full  game  bag, 
than  to  leave  the  gun  in  a hollow  log 
and  then  wait  until  after  dark  so  you 
could  sneak  along  the  back  alleys 
with  your  rabbits  tied  to  your  body 
under  the  long  overcoat.  And  another 
thing,  you  always  have  your  rifle  in 
your  home,  where  you  can  clean  it 
and  handle  it.  I had  to  leave  mine 
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in  a hollow  tree.  It’s  probably  still 
there.” 

On  the  way  home  that  day,  the 
Old  Man  and  Ben  discussed  the  busi- 
ness of  hunting.  ‘‘It  isn’t  exactly  a 
right,”  the  Old  Man  said,  “it’s  a 
privilege.  It’s  something  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  carefully  pre- 
served like  that  rifle  of  yours,  be- 
cause somebody  back  along  the  line 
knew  what  it  was  not  to  be  able  to 
hunt,  just  like  Old  John.  It’s  some- 
thing, Ben,  that  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful with.  We  can’t  take  it  for  granted. 
We’ve  got  to  study  it,  and  kinda  talk 
about  it  to  other  hunters  so  that  we’ll 
always  have  a hunting  season,  plenty 
of  game,  and  a place  to  hunt.” 

Ben  could  barely  hear  the  whistle 
of  the  Diamond  as  it  neared  the 
crossing  at  Ulster.  He  pressed  has  face 
against  the  stock  of  the  little  rifle, 
sighted  at  a knot  on  an  old  stump, 
and  sent  the  slug  on  its  way.  The 
blue-jay  left  in  a flurry  of  blue  and 
white,  taking  its  raucous  nagging  to 
the  refuge  of  a jack  pine.  Ben  levered 
the  cartridges  through  the  action, 
watching  the  chips  fly  from  the  stump 


with  periodical  regularity,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  snapping  reports  as  they 
gradually  faded  away  in  the  hills. 
The  Old  Man  and  John  were  right, 
he  thought.  It  is  a privilege  and  it  is 
exciting  to  carry  a gun  in  the  woods 
—legally! 


Killing  Female  Ringnecks  Injures  Future  Hunting 

Charles  McLaughlin,  the  chief  game  biologist  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  said,  so  truly,  in  the  organization’s  Novem- 
ber bulletin:  “Even  though  you  can’t  legally  shoot  and  eat  ‘Maw’  pheasant, 
she’s  still  the  best  friend  a pheasant  hunter  ever  had. 

“Reason  Mrs.  Pheasant  is  so  important  to  hunting  success  in  the  future 
is  because  every  hen  pheasant  in  the  covers  come  spring  nesting  time  is 
good  for  at  least  two  legal  cocks  next  hunting  season. 

“Figures  from  research  studies  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Game  indicate  that  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  annual  legal  take  of 
cock  pheasants  is  the  product  of  wild  mothers— but  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  study  also  indicates  that  between  40  to  60  percent  of  the  hen  pheasants 
on  a given  area  are  lost,  one  way  or  another,  even  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  conservation  officers  who  can’t  be  everywhere  at  once. 

“The  ‘shoot  first,  look  after’  boys  and  their  friends,  the  ‘don't  give 
a hoot’  crowd,  are  one  of  the  causes  of  this  loss  of  hens.  They  really  hurt 
pheasant  hunting.” 
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Hare  and  Hunter 

ERIE  COUNTY-Howard  Sam- 
mons of  Union  City,  reported  that 
during  deer  season  he  was  standing 
on  watch  at  a deer  crossing.  He 
noticed  a rabbit  running  through  the 
brush  and  in  a few  minutes  an 
oppossum  came  along  following  in 
the  rabbit  tracks.  A rabbit  being 
chased  by  an  oppossum  would  be 
about  like  the  “Rabbit  and  Turtle” 
fable.  However,  like  the  turtle  the 
oppossum  does  not  give  up  easily  and 
due  to  his  perseverance  catches  his 
prey.  The  great  number  of  opossums 
present  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in 
game  depletion.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector, Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 

Plenty  Left  For  Seed 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-A  herd  of 
38  deer  were  seen  since  hunting  sea- 
son closed  on  the  farm  of  Wilmer 
Mensch  in  Locust  Township,  Colum- 
bia County,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  plenty  are  left  over  for  the  1956 
season.  — District  Game  Protector 
Lewi  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 


Long  Haul 

ELK  COUNTY-The  deer  herd 
has  been  thinned  out  considerably 
during  the  past  season,  but  it  is  not 
in  any  way  facing  extinction,  as  we 
have  a very  good  carry-over  for 
breeding  stock.  I was  really  surprised 
at  the  distance  travelled  on  foot  by 
hunters  during  the  second  day  of 
antlerless  season.  They  actually 
thinned  out  the  deer  in  the  back 
areas  more  than  I expected.  I saw 
hunters  dragging  antlerless  deer  more 
than  three  miles.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Vern  A.  VanOrder,  Wilcox. 

Cat  Contents 

POTTER  COUNTY-On  Decem- 
ber 8,  1955,  I shot  a male  bobcat 
weighing  about  15  pounds,  in  Keat- 
ing Township.  Even  though  there 
were  lots  of  deer  paunches  and  illegal 
carcasses  of  deer  in  the  forests,  an 
examination  of  the  stomach  contents 
of  the  cat,  revealed  nothing  but  the 
partly  digested  carcasses  of  two  gray 
squirrels.— District  Game  Protector 
Rozell  A.  Stidd,  Coudersport. 

Lonesome  ? 

CENTRE  COUNTY-During  the 
two  days  of  the  past  doe  season,  a 
total  of  four  hunters  hunted  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  60.  Two  of  those 
hunters  killed  a doe  each,  making  a 
total  kill  of  two  deer  on  this  6,700 
acre  tract.  One  of  the  other  hunters 
fired  28  shots  at  deer,  indicating  no 
lack  of  deer  to  shoot  at.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1955,  Deputy  Simcox  and  I 
filled  feeders  on  this  same  Game 
Land.  On  our  return  trip  we  counted 
over  200  deer  feeding  on  the  food 
plots.  — District  Game  Protector 
Robert  H.  Sphar,  Phillipsburg. 
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Tunnel  Traffic 

YORK  COUNTY-Reports  from 
persons  living  along  the  new  stretch 
of  highway  between  Newberrytown 
and  Strinestown  indicate  that  a large 
doe  deer  took  advantage  of  a six 
foot  culvert  to  get  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  busy  highway  instead 
of  exposing  herself  on  the  open  road. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  antlerless  sea- 
son the  deer  fell  prey  to  a hunter 
who  took  advantage  of  her  unusual 
habit.  — District  Game  Protector 
Stephen  C.  Mace,  Manchester. 

Down,  Dove,  Down. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
There  is  one  mourning  dove  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  didn’t  seem  to  be 
worried  too  much  about  going  south 
with  the  rest  of  the  flock  this  fall. 
I don’t  know  whether  it  didn’t  care 
about  the  wintery  weather  or  whether 
it  couldn’t  read  a calendar.  I saw  this 
particular  dove  several  times  during 
the  small  game  season  and  during 
the  big  game  season.  It  was  always 
about  the  same  spot  in  Loyalhanna 
Township.  The  last  time  I observed 
the  bird  was  two  days  after  the  close 
of  the  big  game  season.  I haven’t 
been  around  the  area  since,  so  I can’t 
say  if  it  is  still  there  or  not,  but  I 
imagine  that  it  is.— District  Game 
Protector  D.  W.  Heacox,  Irwin. 

Better  Borders 

BERKS  COUNTY-We  have  been 
extremely  interested  in  the  results 
from  our  woodland  border  cutting 
program.  At  times  the  farmer  will 
accompany  us  and  he  seems  very 


much  pleased  to  note  the  various 
shrubs  and  vines  that  have  appeared 
since  the  cutting.  Many  remark  about 
the  fact  that  the  city  folk  practically 
destroyed  the  bittersweet.  Since  we 
have  done  some  cutting  the  bitter- 
sweet has  come  through  again.  Sev- 
eral of  the  farmers  have  shown  their 
interest  by  requesting  that  we  recut 
their  border.  This  past  month  we  had 
two  separate  farmers  who  came  out 
and  assisted  our  crews  in  cutting  the 
border  on  their  farms.  It  has  been 
most  encouraging  to  have  the  farmers 
express  their  confidence  rather  than 
hear  complaints.— P-R  Leader  Roy 
Trexler,  Reading. 

Big  Game  Lookout 
MONROE  GOUNTY-A  deer 
hunter  in  my  district  was  standing 
on  a large  rock  for  approximately 
15  minutes  looking  over  a ravine  area 
hoping  he  would  see  a buck  deer. 
Just  about  the  time  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  rock  he  noticed  a black 
bear  in  hibernation  under  the  rock 
he  was  on.  I saw  the  same  bear  in 
hibernation  on  December  31,  1955. 
It  is  possible  the  bear  was  a female.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  Spen- 
cer, Mount  Pocono. 
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Happy  Holiday 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Most 
everyone  had  a vacation  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  However,  not  so  with  the 
deer  and  myself.  I was  called  to  the 
Franklin  Police  station  to  pick  up  a 
doe  at  10  p.  m.  Christmas  night.  It 
had  been  killed  on  the  highway  and 
brought  into  Franklin.  At  11:45  the 
same  night  I was  called  out  again. 
This  time  to  near  Reno  for  a doe 
that  had  swum  the  Allegheny  River 
and  attempted  to  cross  Route  8.  It 
was  killed  in  the  attempt.  Both  times 
I had  to  leave  relatives  and  friends 
at  home  while  I took  care  of  official 
business.  Four  nights  later  at  2:00 
a.  m.  I had  another  doe  killed.  All 
of  these  after  the  antlerless  season. 
The  deer  season  in  this  area  did  not 
thin  down  the  herd  very  much,  in 
spite  of  a heavy  deer  kill.  In  one  rural 
area  a farmer  killed  a buck  deer  and 
his  sons  two  does.  The  farmer  across 
the  road  and  his  son  killed  two  does. 
Two  nights  after  the  season  there 
were  20  deer  feeding  in  his  wheat 
field.— District  Game  Protector  Clyde 
W.  Decker,  Franklin. 

Forbidden  Cargo 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Two 
days  before  Christmas  a motorist 
traveling  from  New  York  struck  three 
deer  just  over  the  state  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Thinking  no  damage  had 
been  done,  the  driver  did  not  bother 
to  stop  until  he  had  gone  more  than 
four  miles  to  his  destination.  When 
he  got  out  he  was  amazed  to  see  a 
dead  doe  deer  caught  on  his  front 
bumper.  Notified  of  the  incident, 
Chief  Collier  and  Assistant  Chief 
Sellittio  of  the  Susquehanna  Police 
Department  returned  to  the  scene 
where  they  found  a button  buck  and 
another  doe  so  badly  injured  they 
had  to  be  destroyed.  This  makes  a 
total  of  seven  deer  killed  on  the  high- 
way in  my  district  alone  during  the 
two  weeks  since  deer  season  ended 
indicating  an  overpopulation  still 
exists  in  some  sections.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  G.  Day,  Susque- 
hanna. 


June  In  January 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - On 
December  27  while  patrolling  in 
North  Abington  Township,  1 ob- 
served two  incidents  which  were  not 
in  keeping  with  the  15  degree  tem- 
perature. On  one  lawn  there  were 
10  or  12  robins  feeding  on  a dirt 
road  near  an  uncut  buckwheat  field 
there  were  between  50  and  60  mourn- 
ing doves  picking  up  grit.— District 
Game  Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan,  Dal- 
ton. 

Old  Sportsman  Never  Stop 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Proba- 
bly one  of  the  oldest  hunters  and 
sportsmen  in  the  West  Allegheny 
area  is  William  Walter  Purdy  of 
Clinton  R.  D.  1.  Mr.  Purdy,  who  is 
at  the  prime  age  of  84,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Findley  Township  all  of 
his  life.  During  the  last  antlerless 
deer  season  he  bagged  himself  a nice 
deer.  He  told  me  that  till  the  last  10 
years,  deer  have  been  a rarity  in  the 
area  where  he  lives.  The  antlerless 
deer  he  bagged  was  the  first  one  he 
has  ever  seen  that  he  could  get  a shot 
at.  He  told  me  if  his  luck  holds  out  he 
is  going  to  try  for  another  this  sea- 
son. Mr.  Purdy  is  not  only  an  ardent 
hunter  but  during  the  past  year,  he 
aided  his  son  Tom  in  the  raising  of 
300  ringneck  pheasants  through  the 
cooperative  Farm-Game  Program.  — 
District  Game  Protector  Fred  H.  Ser- 
vey,  Clinton. 
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Real  Sportsmen 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  -One 
cold  night  during  the  past  buck  sea- 
son, several  deputies  and  I were 
shivering  from  the  cold  and  holding 
a road  check  at  the  same  time.  A car 
approached  and  after  stopping  it  we 
saw  several  hunters.  In  a good  na- 
tured  tone  of  voice  they  stated  they 
had  a doe  in  the  trunk.  Naturally,  a 
check  was  made  and,  naturally,  no 
doe  was  found.  After  a few  friendly 
comments  the  hunters  left.  About  a 
half  hour  later  a car  approached  from 
the  opposite  direction  and  pulled  to 
the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  the 
hunters  we  had  checked  previously. 
They  produced  a large  container  of 
coffee  and  enough  doughnuts  to  go 
around.  It  seems  that  after  leaving  us 
they  had  stopped  at  a nice  warm 
diner  and  began  to  think  of  how  cold 
we  must  be.  In  all  sincerity  it  must 
be  said  the  coffee  sure  hit  the  spot.— 
District  Game  Protector,  Stephen  A. 
Kish,  Avoca. 

Petersburg’s  Pride 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-The 
small  town  of  Petersburg,  approxi- 
mately 650  in  population,  can  look 
with  pride  to  the  number  of  buck 
deer  its  hunters  bagged  in  the  past 
buck  season.  Fifty-six  were  brought 
to  town.  Also  27  antlerless  deer  were 
killed  during  the  two  day  special 
antlerless  season.  The  majority  of  the 
bucks  sported  nice  sets  of  antlers.— 
District  Game  Protector  Ross  G. 
Metz,  Petersburg. 

Decorated  Deer 

ADAMS  COUNTY  -Several 
hunters  related  to  me  that  they  saw 
a small  deer  roaming  the  mountain 
with  a bell  tied  around  its  neck.  One 
hunter  saw  the  deer  at  a distance, 
thought  the  bright  red  was  blood  and 
that  some  one  had  crippled  it.  The 
deer  was  not  wild  and  getting  closer 
to  it,  he  discovered  that  the  red  was 
ribbon  instead  of  blood.— District 
Game  Protector  John  R.  Spahr, 
Gardners. 


Squatters  Rights 

YORK  COUNTY  - About  three 
months  ago,  I received  a call  from 
Mr.  C.  Gurreri  in  east  York  and  was 
requested  to  attempt  to  remove  a 
rabbit  from  their  home.  The  Gurreri 
family  had  moved  to  a new  home  but 
found  that  the  home  was  occupied. 
Mrs.  Gurreri  answered  her  son’s  calls 
the  first  night  in  the  new  home  and 
while  doing  so  she  stumbled  over  a 
rabbit  in  the  hall.  The  rabbit  dis- 
appeared but  the  following  morning 
the  violets  that  had  been  at  the  win- 
dow had  been  eaten.  A rabbit  trap 
was  placed  in  the  kitchen  and  that 
evening  a hungry  and  bewildered 
rabbit  was  caught.— District  Game 
Protector  Earl  E.  Geesaman,  York. 

Shorty 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - 
While  checking  hunters  and  game 
killed  on  a checking  station  on  De- 
cember 13,  1955,  my  deputies  checked 
a deer  which  was  very  unusual.  The 
deer,  a doe,  was  killed  in  Pike  County 
and  was  part  albino.  The  hide  was 
spotted  with  white  and  brown  spots 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  most 
unusual  feature  was  the  body  struc- 
ture, although  it  was  not  deformed 
in  any  way  it  had  unusually  short 
legs  and  was  very  short  in  body,  yet 
well  proportioned.  The  deer  was  very 
fat  and  in  good  condition.— District 
Game  Protector  Harold  W.  Wiggins, 
Nazareth. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY— I recently  had 
a call  from  Mr.  Leo  Sporer  whose 
son  had  killed  a gray  fox  and  wanted 
me  to  see  it.  I went  to  Mr.  Sporer’s 
home  and  the  following  was  told  to 
me.  Mrs.  Sporer  had  been  sleeping 
and  heard  their  dog  barking  furi- 
ously. She  opened  the  window  and 
called  to  the  dog  to  be  quiet,  but 
frequently  during  the  night  the  dog 
would  start  to  bark.  Thinking  it  was 
a neighbor’s  dog  bothering  theirs, 
they  thought  nothing  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing night  when  the  barking 
started  earlier,  Mr.  Sporer’s  son  went 
to  investigate  with  a flashlight.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  kennel  his  flashlight 
beam  caught  a large  gray  fox.  The 
fox  was  lying  by  a post  to  which  the 
hound  was  chained  and  the  fox  was 
eating  some  food  that  had  been  put 
in  the  dog's  pan.  When  the  flashlight 
hit  the  fox  it  jumped  up  and  ran  into 
the  dog  house  and  the  dog  came  run- 
ning out  barking  furiously.  The  boy 
went  to  the  house  and  secured  a .22 
rifle  and  returned  to  the  dog  house 
where  the  tox  was  again  eating  food. 
The  fox  was  only  wounded  by  the 
first  shot  and  came  running  around 
the  dog  house  and  again  chased  the 
dog  out.  ft  was  then  dispatched  with 
another  shot  from  the  rifle.— District 
Game  Protector  Robert  H.  Myers, 
Honesdale. 


Best  In  Berks? 

BERKS  COUNTY-To  most 
hunters  it  would  be  a big  day  if  they 
could  bag  either  a wild  turkey  or  a 
Canada  goose.  These  two  birds  are 
the  top  prizes  of  our  small  game  and 
migratory  bird  season.  Earl  Ebling, 
a high  school  student  of  Bethef, 
R.  D.,  who  lives  along  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  killed  an  18 
pound  turkey  and  a Canada  goose 
on  the  same  day.  This  was  probably 
the  best  daily  bag  in  Berks  County 
this  year.— District  Game  Protector 
Samuel  C.  McFarland,  Centerport. 

Dry  Run 

YORK  COUNTY-This  sounds  like 
good  training.  A York  resident  told 
me  how  he  prepared  his  son  for  this 
year’s  hunting.  He  took  him  along 
last  winter,  carrying  an  empty  gun 
and  going  through  all  the  actions  of 
a real  hunt  with  parental  supervision 
and  instruction.  This  year  he  is  con- 
tinuing the  same  relationship,  but  the 
junior  partner  will  be  carrying  a 
loaded  410.— District  Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 

Tight  Wire  Experts 

FOREST  COUNTY -During  the 
past  month  while  driving  along 
Route  68  I observed  two  grey  squir- 
rels on  top  of  a telephone  pole.  One 
would  run  around  the  pole  and  then 
the  other  would  follow.  Then  they 
would  run  the  cable  between  poles, 
around  the  pole  and  then  back.  Put 
me  in  mind  of  playing  follow  the 
leader.  — District  Game  Protector 
George  W.  Miller,  Marienville. 

First  Day  Figures 

GREENE  COUNTY-The  follow- 
ing figures  were  collected  during  a 
road  check  near  Waynesburg  on  the 
evening  of  October  29,  1955.  Perhaps 
more  game  is  killed  than  we  realize. 
Hunters  244,  squirrels  347,  rabbits 
309,  grouse  18,  quail  19,  pheasants  19, 
woodchucks  1,  raccoons  1.  — District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Cowden, 
Waynesburg. 
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Snowshoe  Rabbit  Kill  Was  Down 

The  estimated  kill  of  snowshoe 
rabbits  (varying  hares)  in  the  recent 
one-week  Pennsylvania  season  was 
over  2100.  This  figure  is  about  600 
lower  than  the  estimate  for  the  same 
length  season  in  January  of  1955. 

In  the  northeast,  hunters  were  re- 
ported as  out  in  force.  In  the  north- 
central  counties  a fair  amount  of 
snowshoe  rabbit  hunting  was  enjoyed, 
tapering  to  fewer  hunters  westward 
in  the  State.  Extremely  cold  weather 
and  a light,  powdery  snow,  the  first 


two  days  of  season  were  said  to  have 
made  scenting  difficult  for  hounds. 

The  varying  hare  is  not  such  a 
prolific  breeder  as  the  cottontail 
rabbit,  and  requires  dense  forest 
ground  cover  which  most  of  our  forest 
areas  no  longer  have.  State  wildlife 
people  anticipate  that  numerous 
timbering  operations  now  in  progress 
or  planned  for  the  near  future  in 
northern  counties  will  produce  food 
and  cover  suitable  for  the  snowshoe 
in  many  sections. 


GAS  ROYALTIES  USED  TO  BUY  11,812  ACRES  OF  GAME  LANDS 

Last  year  the  Game  Commission  established  the  policy  of  using  royalties 
derived  from  gas  wells  located  on  State  Game  Lands  to  buy  additional  public 
hunting  lands  and  make  other  capital  investments.  These  monies  were 
specifically  marked  to  purchase  acreages,  when  obtainable  at  reasonable  cost, 
to  round  out  established  holdings  and  to  acquire  other  desirable  tracts. 

At  meetings  during  1955,  and  the  one  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mission authorized  51  land  purchase  contracts.  These  embraced  approximately 
11,812  acres  of  game  lands,  and  added  56  acres  and  buildings  to  the  Western 
Game  Farm  and  the  Southwest  Division  headquarters  at  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated cost  of  $271,600.  A listing  of  the  game  lands  purchases  and  their 
locations  follows: 


County 

Armstrong  

State 

Project 
Game  Lands 

No. 

137 

Acres 

29 

Bedford  

- 

•• 

“ 

70 

(and  buildings) 
70 

Blair  

44 

44 

44 

“ 

166 

439 

Bucks  

44 

44 

44 

157 

41 

Crawford  

44 

“ 

44 

213 

6 

Cambria-Westmoreland  . . 

44 

44 

42 

971 

Carbon-Monroe  

44 

“ 

168 

1032 

Fayette  

44 

44 

138 

48 

Greene  

44 

44 

44 

179 

1780 

Greene  

...  In  vicinity 

of 

44 

44 

44 

179 

1500 

Mifflin  

44 

44 

44 

44 

107 

190 

Monroe  

44 

44 

44 

221 

321 

Schuylkill  

44 

44 

44 

110 

1125 

Schuylkill  

...  In  vicinity 

of 

44 

44 

44 

110 

1775 

Somerset  

44 

44 

44 

42 

1558 

Somerset  

44 

44 

44 

111 

427 

Yrenango  

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

500 

Albert  R.  Bachman 


COMMISSION  MAKES  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CHANGES 
Reassignment  of  several  staff  and 
field  officers  was  announced  recently 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Changes, 
effective  last  month,  were: 

Albert  R.  Bachman,  formerly  Land 
Utilization  Assistant  in  the  Southeast 
Division,  was  promoted  to  Supervisor 
of  the  Farm  Game  Cooperative  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Land  Management, 
in  Harrisburg.  The  position  had  been 
vacant  since  last  October  when  M.  (. 
Golden  became  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector. Bachman  has  been  employed 
by  the  Game  Commission  since  July 
2,  1936,  serving  as  a game  protector, 
game  refuge  keeper,  and  since  May, 
1942,  as  Land  Utilization  Assistant. 
Roy  W.  Trexler,  Pittman-Robertson 
Area  Leader  in  the  Commission’s  two 
eastern  field  divisions,  replaced  Bach- 


John R.  Sedam 


man.  He  has  been  with  the  Commis- 
sion since  1941,  is  a graduate  of  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation, 
and  previously  served  as  game  protec- 
tor and  conservation  education  assis- 
tant. 

John  B.  Sedam,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  the  Food  and  Cover  Section, 
Division  of  Land  Management  since 
October,  1949,  became  Chief  of  the 
new  Division  of  Minerals  in  Harris- 
burg headquarters.  Sedam  has  been 
with  the  Commission  since  1936,  is  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege majoring  in  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Robert  S.  Lichtenberger,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Commission-operated 
Howard  Nursery  in  Centre  County, 
moves  to  Harrisburg  to  take  over  the 
position  of  Supervisor,  Food  and 
Cover  Section.  He  has  been  with  the 


Robert  S.  Lichtenberger 


T rexler 


Commission  in  various  field  and  staff 
assignments  since  1936  when  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Commission’s  Train- 
ing School.  Previously  he  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forestry  School.  George  Weller,  tore- 
man  of  the  Commission’s  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  in  the  Southeast  Divi 
sion  replaces  Lichtenberger  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Howard  Nursery. 

Through  these  administrative 
changes,  the  Commission  has  filled 
important  posts  in  order  to  improve 
its  wildlife  management  program  for 
the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men. 


George  Weller 


TIMBER  CUTTING  AND  WILD  GAME 

Recently,  Laurence  E.  Stotz,  who  writes  for  Pennsylvania  newspapers  under 
the  title  “Your  Forest  Ranger,”  said: 

“On  the  average  pulpwood  sale,  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  it  takes 
six  trees  to  make  a cord  of  wood.  So  for  each  cord  of  rough  wood  cut  six 
tops,  long  grown  far  out  of  reach  of  the  hungry  deer,  are  brought  crashing 
to  the  ground  to  be  browsed  on  by  deer  after  the  bolts  of  wood  are  removed 
and  head  for  the  paper  mill.  From  50  to  60  trees  per  acre  are  thus  removed 
in  the  pulpwood  operation.  If  the  deer  are  in  proper  balance  more  deer  food 
will  become  established  in  the  small  openings  created  by  this  pulpwood 
harvest. 

“On  the  average  sawtimber  sale  on  the  Forest  it  takes  from  5 to  7 trees  to 
make  a thousand  board  feet,  and  from  10  to  15  trees  per  acre  are  marked  for 
cutting.  This  insures  the  removal  of  about  one-third  of  the  volume  of  the 
stand.  Here  again,  welcome  browse  for  deer  is  furnished  by  the  unmerchant- 
able tops  after  the  logs  are  removed.  Since  the  sawtimber  trees  are  much 
larger  than  pulpwood  trees,  and  have  more  massive  crowns,  the  opportunity 
for  seedlings  to  develop  in  the  openings  created  are  much  greater. 

“Thus,  game  management  and  timber  management  go  hand  in  hand.” 

STATE’S  OLDEST  HUNTER  SCORES  AGAIN 

A story  titled  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ELDER  SPORTSMAN  appeared  in 
the  October  1955  issue  of  Game  News.  It  told  of  the  life  and  hunting  ex- 
periences—in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Africa— of  Dr.  Robert  E. 
McClure,  a retired  minister. 

That  the  clergyman  is  still  an  active  hunter  is  reported  by  an  Indiana 
County  Game  Protector  named  Bruce  W.  Catherman,  who  says:  “On  the 
first  day  of  the  recent  antlerless  deer  season  Dr.  Robert  E.  McClure,  94-year- 
old  hunter  from  Blairsville,  Pa.,  shot  and  killed  a nice  doe  deer.  The  deer 
was  a running  target  but  the  minister  downed  it  with  one  shot  at  a distance 
of  about  100  yards.” 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

AERIAL  GAME  FEEDING  is  conducted  each  winter  by  a unique  club— the  Aero  Game 
Feeding  Club  which  flies  from  Black.  Moshannon  Airport  near  Philipsburg.  Here  club 
members  are  helping  to  load  corn  in  a Pennsylvania  National  Guard  C-46  cooperating 
in  the  project  on  the  weekend  of  January  15th. 


Time  Limit  on  Game  Storage 

The  Game  Commission  herewith  answers  the  question:  how  long  mav 
wild  game  be  retained  in  storage?  The  following  is  a quote  from  the  Game 
Law:  “Game  lawfully  taken  during  the  open  season  . . . may  be  had  in 
possession  up  to  and  including  July  first  of  the  year  immediately  following.’’ 
Therefore,  the  meat  of  wild  game  lawfully  taken  in  the  1955  season  must 
be  consumed  prior  to  July  2,  1956. 
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NEW  GUIDE  TO  HORSE-SHOE  TRAIL 

The  Horse-Shoe  Trail  Club,  132  St.  Georges  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa.  has 
recently  published  a Guide  to  the  trail.  Hikers  and  equestrians  who  have 
used  all  or  portions  of  this  interesting  byway  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  booklet.  Other  outdoorsmen  who  are  looking  for  a trail  to  follow  away 
from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  more  modern  routes  of  travel  will  discover 
in  its  pages  new  invitations  to  adventure. 

The  Horse-Shoe  Trail  is  the  realization  of  a plan  formulated  by  Henry  N. 
Woolman,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  club,  in  1935.  The  route  was 
chosen  after  numerous  exploratory  jaunts  by  individuals  and  groups,  later 
improved  by  National  Youth  Administration  workers.  The  Trail  is  main 
tained  entirely  by  volunteers  and  follows  high  ridges  across  Chester,  Berks, 
Lebanon,  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  Counties  for  a distance  of  116  miles.  Be 
ginning  at  Valley  Forge,  the  Trail  follows  a course  to  Rattling  Run  Gap 
on  Sharp  Mountain  in  Dauphin  County. 

Copies  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Trail  Guide  may  be  obtained  at  $.75  each  from 
the  club  treasurer,  Wm.  Nelson  West,  1600  Three  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


•Shelter  an  J 3oJ  for  WMf 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


AN  EXPERT  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment made  a statement  recently 
that  should  make  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  outdoors  stop  and 
think.  He  said,  “Conservation  is  the 
biggest  DO-IT-YOURSELF  project 
in  the  country  today.” 

He  was  referring  obviously  to  the 
do-it-yourself  hobby  that  has  swept 
the  country.  Now  you  can  buy  kits 
or  pre-fabricated  materials  for  mak- 
ing almost  anything  you  want,  from  a 
gun  rack  to  an  outboard  cruiser.  You 
jean  build  your  cabin,  garage,  or  six 
room  house.  You  can  build  furniture 
or  home  furnishings.  If  skillful 
enough,  you  can  build  your  own  car. 
“Do-it-yourself”  is  a means  by  which 
you  or  I can  make  something  we 

(need  or  want,  and  which  we  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  buy  ready  made. 
It’s  also  a means  by  which  we  can 
build  something  we  want  that  is  not 
manufactured  by  someone  else  — 
i something  that  if  you  want  it  badlv 
enough,  you  have  to  make  it  yourself. 

It  is  this  last  phase  of  this  new 
American  institution  “do-it-yourself” 
that  applies  to  conservation.  In  many 
areas  hunting  could  be  improved 
tremendously  if  outdoor  hobbyists 
would  do  something  about  it  them- 
selves. 

But  what  the  wildlife  technician 
did  not  say,  but  what  he  apparently 
meant,  was  that  we  as  sportsmen,  do 
not  want  good  hunting  badly  enough 


to  do  something  tangible  about  it. 
It’s  too  easy  to  follow  another  great 
American  tradition  and  say  “Let 
George  do  it,”  or  sit  back  and  com- 
plain to  the  Game  Commission  or 
Fish  Commission  that  hunting  or  fish- 
ing is  no  good,  and  why  don’t  they 
do  something  about  it. 

What  we  do  not  realize  is  that 
state  conservation  agencies  have  staffs 
of  trained  men  whose  lives  and  work 
are  devoted  to  improving  hunting 
and  fishing.  But  there  is  a physical 
limit  to  how  much  these  relatively 
few  men  can  do.  In  many  places  they 
know  how  to  make  hunting  better, 
but  the  lack  of  time  and  money  pre- 
vents their  doing  more  than  they  are 
doing  right  now. 

If,  instead  of  sitting  back  and  com- 
plaining, we  each  spent  three  eight 
hour  days  a year  “doing-it-ourselves,” 
in  a relatively  few  years  we  might 
well  have  better  hunting  and  fishing. 
For  it  has  been  proved  that  the  habi- 
tat improvement  programs  of  modern 
game  management,  in  many  places, 
can  pay  off  in  more  game  and  better 
hunting.  BUT,  and  it  is  a big  “but,” 
we  have  to  do  something  ourselves 
and  not  wait  for  someone  else  to  do 
it. 

Wildlife  Needs 

Sometime  figure  out  how  much 
time  you  spend  in  a year  eating.  For 
me  it  adds  up  to  about  730  hours,  or 
nearly  30  full  days  per  year.  Figure 
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out  how  much  time  you  spend  in  a 
shelter— school,  office  or  home.  The 
total  will  be  nearly  200  clays  per  year 
—24  hour  days  at  that.  Figure  out 
too,  if  you  can,  how  long  you  could 
live  if  you  did  not  have  this  food  and 
shelter. 

Your  basic  needs  for  life— and  the 
basic  needs  for  wildlife— are  the  same 
—adequate  food  and  shelter.  In  the 
same  way  that  you  could  not  exist 
long  without  them,  neither  can  wild 
animals. 

One  important  do-it-yourself  pro- 
ject in  wildlife  conservation  then,  is 
helping  to  provide  more  food  and 
shelter  for  wild  animals.  There  are 
many  ways  to  do  it,  and  most  of  those 
ways  have  been  described  in  the 
Game  News  many  times.  But  still 
relatively  few  people  have  done  any- 
thing about  it  themselves. 

Nesting  Boxes 

If  you  want  to  see  for  yourself  how 
much  some  birds  need  shelter,  try 
building  a few  nesting  boxes  and 
putting  them  out  in  suitable  places. 
Here’s  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  done. 

Two  years  ago,  Boy  Scout  Troop 
29  of  Lelanau,  Michigan  was  asked  to 
build  two  dozen  wood  duck  boxes  by 
the  district  game  manager.  There 
were  several  lakes  in  their  area  that 
could  support  wood  ducks,  but  there 
were  no  hollow  trees  for  nest  sites. 

The  Troop  had  no  budget  to  buy 
lumber  to  build  the  boxes,  but  the 
Scoutmaster  and  the  Scouts  did  have 
ingenuity.  They  discovered  that  such 
appliances  as  washing  machines, 
driers  and  some  farm  equipment 
were  delivered  in  wood  crates.  The 
crates  were  made  of  one  inch  boards, 
which  when  sawed  to  size  made  good 
wood  duck  boxes.  They  also  discov- 
ered that  a particular  kind  of  liquor 
was  delivered  to  the  state  liquor 
stores  in  wooden  cases.  Two  of  the 
cases  put  together  were  exactly  the 
right  size  for  a wood  duck  box. 

They  quickly  arranged  with  all  the 
dealers  in  their  county  so  that  the 


crates  and  cases  were  saved  for  them. 
That  took  care  of  the  wood  for  the 
boxes. 

But  they  needed  nails,  and  they 
needed  metal  to  cover  the  boxes  so 
that  raccoons  could  not  climb  on 
them  and  destroy  the  young  ducks  or 
frighten  away  the  adults.  By  visiting 
construction  sites  where  new  build- 
ings were  being  put  up,  and  where 
old  buildings  were  being  torn  down, 
they  found  a source  of  used  nails 
which  could  be  salvaged,  but  more 
important,  a source  of  sheet  metal 
that  could  also  be  used.  The  metal 
used  for  flashing,  gutters  and  such 
things  was  ideal.  Odds  and  ends  and 
used  metal  was  given  to  them  by  the 
construction  companies.  One  indus- 
try had  a large  supply  of  scrap  metal 
which  could  be  salvaged  also. 

With  these  raw  materials— and  they 
were  raw— the  Troop  built  more  than 
a hundred  wood  cluck  boxes.  It  was 
estimated  that  if  these  boxes  were 
made  commercially  in  quantity,  they 
would  cost  nearly  nine  dollars  each, 
or  nearly  $1,000  for  the  number  con- 
structed. Yet  the  Troop  spent  exactly 
$2.76  on  these  boxes.  Remember  that 
these  were  wood  duck  nesting  boxes, 
built  to  exacting  specifications;  made 
of  one  inch  thick  wood,  covered  en- 
tirely with  metal— and  painted  with 
two  coats  of  good  paint  to  protect  the 
metal  from  rust. 
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But  that  is  half  the  story.  The 
other  half  is  that  the  houses  were 
put  up  correctly,  some  on  poles  in 
the  water,  some  on  dead  snags,  and 
some  along  the  shores— but  all  in 
wavy  lines  or  on  the  arc  of  a circle 
(not  in  straight  rows.)  The  second 
summer  those  houses  were  up,  73% 
were  used  by  wood  ducks— a higher 
percentage,  we  believe,  than  in  any 
other  wood  duck  nest  box  project 
ever  attempted  anywhere. 

That  means  that  some  75  pairs  of 
wood  ducks  found  nesting  sites  where 
none  existed  before,  and  that  if  only 
25%  of  the  young  survived  until  the 
hunting  season,  that  about  250  more 
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Photo  Courtesy  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
WOOD  DUCK  NESTING  BOX  PROJECTS  are  ideal  for  organized  youth  groups.  With 
a little  ingenuity  and  a minimum  of  carpentry  skill,  these  nesting  boxes  can  be  built 
economically.  In  the  right  locations  they  can  make  a big  difference  in  local  wood  duck 
populations. 


wood  ducks  would  be  available  for 
the  waterfowl  hunter.  That  was  the 
result  of  only  one  nesting  box  project. 

Wood  Duck  Box  Specifications 
Floor  area 

10  x 10  inches  to  12  x 12  inches 
Height 
28  inches 
Hole  diameter 

3x5  inches  (oval  shaped) 

Hole  above  floor 
20  inches 

Height  above  ground 
6-20  feet 

In  addition,  there  should  be  an 
inch  or  two  of  sawdust  or  fine  wood 
shavings  on  the  floor.  A piece  of  fine 
mesh  hardware  cloth  should  be 
tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  front, 
from  the  floor  to  the  hole,  so  that 
the  young  birds  can  climb  out. 

Squirrel  Nesting  Boxes 
Squirrels  are  another  animal  that 
need  a hollow  tree  in  which  to  nest 
in  the  spring,  and  in  which  to  find 
shelter  in  the  winter. 

In  many  of  our  second  and  third 


growth  woodlots  there  is  adequate 
food— acorns,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts 
or  beechnuts— but  the  trees  are  not 
large  enough  or  are  still  alive  and 
solid.  Squirrels  may  find  food,  but 
no  shelter. 

Boxes  about  the  same  size  as  a 
wood  duck  box,  or  old  nail  kegs  with 
a board  for  a roof  and  a hole  in  one 
side  about  4"  in  diameter,  frequently 
will  be  used  by  gray  squirrels.  The 
houses  should  be  placed  high  in  the 
tree  and  fastened  well  so  the  wind 
cannot  blow  them  down. 

One  or  two  of  these  boxes  to  an 
acre,  in  an  oak-hickory  woods  will 
soon  be  occupied  by  squirrels,  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  dead  or  rotted 
trees  must  be  cut  down  for  safety 
sake. 

Raccoon  Boxes 

In  an  early  wood  duck  box  project, 
it  was  found  that  raccoons  would 
nest  in  boxes,  if  the  size  were  right 
and  the  hole  large  enough.  In  fact, 
in  that  project,  many  of  the  wood 
duck  boxes  put  up  along  a river  bot- 
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tom  were  taken  over  by  raccoons  in- 
stead of  ducks.  This  was  added  proof 
of  the  need  for  additional  shelter  for 
wildlife.  It  was  also  proof  that  to  be 
successful,  wood  duck  boxes  had  to 
be  ’coon  proof. 

Raccoons  would  be  slightly 
cramped  in  a wood  duck  box,  and  a 
larger  size  is  necessary.  A box  15  to 
18  inches  square  and  thirty  inches 
deep,  with  a 6"  hole  is  about  right. 
The  houses  may  be  put  in  trees  alohg 
stream,  river  or  lake  shores  and 
sooner  or  later,  raccoons  will  find 
them.  In  the  meantime  a family  of 
screech  owls  may  move  in,  but  rac- 
coons can  quickly  dispossess  them  at 
the  proper  time. 

Song  Bird  Houses 

Many  song  birds,  that  are  nice  to 
have  around  your  home  in  suburbs, 
or  farm,  will  nest  in  boxes.  All  these 
birds  nest  naturally  in  hollow  trees, 
some  like  woodpeckers  drilling  their 
own  holes,  and  others  like  the  blue- 
bird using  an  old  woodpecker  hole. 
But  again,  suitable  nesting  sites  are 
rare  in  many  places,  so  man-made 
ones  are  necessary  if  we  want  the 
birds  around. 

It  may  be  debated  that  spending 
time  building  song  bird  nesting  boxes 
is  a worthwhile  conservation  project. 
But  building  and  setting  out  such 
boxes  does  achieve  one  practical  pur- 
pose. It  does  prove  a need  for  more 


such  shelters  for  wildlife.  Just  as 
bluebirds  or  wrens  will  soon  nest  in 
a “make-it-yourself”  bird  house,  game 
animals  too  will  benefit  and  increase 
in  many  places  when  suitable  shelter 
and  food  are  provided. 

One  of  the  easiest-to-make  bird 


BIRDHOUSE  CHART 


Floor  Height  of  Hole  Above  Diameter 
Bird  Size  House  Floor  of  Hole 


House  wren  4"  x 4"  6"  to  8"  6"  l" 

Chickadee  4"  x 4"  8"  to  10"  6"  to  8"  1 1/$ " 

Titmouse  4"  x 4"  8"  to  10"  6"  to  8"  1 

Nuthatch  4"  x 4"  8"  to  10"  6"  to  8"  li^" 

Red-headed  woodpecker  . . 6"  x 6"  14"  to  16"  12"  to  14"  2" 

Tree  swallow  5"  x 5"  6"  5" 

Bluebird  5"  x 5"  8"  to  10"  6"  2J4" 

Crested  flycatcher  6"  x 6"  8"  to  10"  6"  2" 
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boxes  is  this: 

Use  one  inch  wood  six  inches  wide. 
Get  a board  five  feet  long. 

First,  saw  off  a piece  fourteen 
inches  long  for  the  backboard.  Saw 
off  a second  piece  five  inches  long  for 
the  top,  and  cut  it  to  five  by  five  and 
a quarter  inches. 

Second,  saw  the  remaining  board 
lengthwise  for  nineteen  inches  so  you 
have  a piece  four  inches  wide.  Cut 
this  piece  into  two  nine  and  a half 
inch  pieces  for  the  sides.  Saw  a one- 
half  inch  triangle  off  each  side  so  the 
top  will  slant  toward  the  front. 

Third,  saw  the  remaining  board  so 
you  have  a piece  three  and  a quarter 
inches  wide.  Cut  off  a piece  nine 
inches  long  for  the  front  and  a piece 
three  and  a quarter  inches  square  for 
the  bottom. 

The  bottom  and  the  front  fit  inside 


the  sides.  Center  the  sides  on  the 
backboard  and  use  wood  screws  to 
hold  them  in  place.  Use  a brass  hinge 
to  attach  the  top  to  the  backboard. 
Be  careful  drilling  the  hole  so  as  not 
to  split  the  front. 

With  a one  and  a half  inch  hole, 
the  box  is  suitable  for  bluebirds  or 
tree  swallows.  With  a one  inch  hole 
it  would  do  for  a house  wren.  Dif- 
ferent over-all  sizes  make  it  suitable 
fo‘r  different  birds. 

House  wren,  chickadee  and  tit- 
mouse houses  should  be  placed  5 to 
15  feet  above  the  ground.  Nuthatch 
and  flycatcher  houses  should  be 
placed  8 to  20  feet  above  the  ground. 
Woodpecker,  swallow  and  bluebird 
houses  may  be  placed  5 to  15  feet 
above  the  ground.  All  houses  should 
be  placed  on  posts  or  tree  trunks,  in 
the  open— not  in  dense  foliage. 
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Easter  Seals  Help 
Handicapped  Hunters 

Frequently  hunters  in  the  big  game 
woods  or  the  small  game  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  have  come  across  gun- 
ners whose  bodies  have  been  handi- 
capped in  one  way  or  another. 


Enormous  strides  have  been  made 
in  physical  rehabilitation  which  are 
helping  crippled  persons  walk 
through  the  ministrations  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Societies,  says  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  Inc.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  which  points  out  there 
are  52  local  societies  covering  57  of 
the  state’s  67  counties. 
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The  annual  Easter  Seal  appeal  for 
funds,  primarily  through  the  sale  of 
Easter  Seals,  begins  in  Pennsylvania 
March  10  and  ends  April  10.  These 
seals  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanians and  the  revenue  derived 
from  them  will  permit  the  program 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
to  go  forward  for  another  year.  “The 
demands  of  the  handicapped,”  says 
Joel  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Society,  “are  growing  each 
year  and  the  services  of  the  crippled 
children’s  societies  must  be  extended. 
It  will  be  extended,”  he  continues, 
“in  proportion  to  the  way  the  people 
respond  to  the  call  for  funds.” 
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By  Tom  Forbes 

THE  large  number  of  individuals 
who  are  recent  converts  to  the 
sport  of  archery,  especially  those  who 
hunt  with  the  bow,  are  probably  un- 
aware of  the  many  different  methods 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  releas- 
ing an  arrow  from  the  bow.  We 
, accept  without  question  the  three- 
finger  release,  the  vertical  or  nearly 
(vertical  position  in  which  the  bow  is 
held  and  the  custom  of  shooting  from 
the  left  side  of  the  bow.  But  this 
method  is  not  in  universal  use  even 
today  and  there  have  been  wide  varia- 
tions in  shooting  methods  among  the 
races  of  men  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  Of  our  own  West- 
ern Indians  the  Navajos,  Crows, 
Blackfeet,  and  Comanches  are  re- 
ported as  late  as  1880  as  holding  the 
bow  nearly  horizontal  with  the  palm 
of  the  drawing  hand  uppermost  and 
the  arrow  resting  on  top  of  the  bow. 
I am  informed  by  Mr.  John  Witthoft, 
Curator  of  Anthropology  of  the  State 
Museum  that  when  he  visited  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina 


in  1940,  it  was  their  custom  to  shoot 
small  game  with  the  bow  held  in  this 
manner. 

Of  still  wider  variation  among 
peoples  of  different  lands  is  the 
method  employed  to  release  the  arrow 
from  the  bow.  Edward  S.  Morse  in 
his  “Ancient  and  Modern  Methods 
of  Arrow-Release”  set  up  five  major 
divisions  into  which  releases  may  be 
rather  loosely  classified.  The  simplest 
of  all  releases  is  designated  as  the 
Primary  Release  (Figure  1).  It  con- 
sists of  pinching  the  arrow  between 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  second 
joint  of  the  bent  forefinger  of  the 
hand.  Give  a bow  to  a novice  who 
has  never  shot  an  arrow  and  he  will 
invariably  grasp  the  arrow  in  this 
manner.  With  this  release  the  arrow 
was  shot  from  either  side  of  a ver- 
tically held  bow  with  equal  facility. 
It  was  customary  to  form  a knob  on 
the  nock  end  of  the  shaft  to  assist  in 
maintaining  a firm  grip.  This  is  the 
release  used  by  the  Cherokees  and  a 
number  of  other  North  American 
tribes  are  reported  to  have  used  the 
same  release  in  small  game  hunting 
with  a light  weight  bow.  There  is  in- 
sufficient strength  in  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger  combined  to  draw  a heavy 
bow  in  this  manner.  Ancient  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  drawings  depict  this  re- 
lease. 

A natural  outgrowth  of  the  pri- 
mary release  was  to  place  the  tips  of 
the  second  and  third  fingers  on  the 
bow  string  to  assist  in  the  draw 
(Figure  2).  This  is  called  the  Second- 
ary Release.  The  ancient  Assyrian  as 
well  as  our  American  Indian  used 
this  release. 

A third  and  final  development  of 
the  primary  release  changes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  forefinger.  Instead  of  be- 
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ing  tightly  closed,  the  forefinger  as- 
sumes a relaxed  position  and  the  tip 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  string 
in  addition  to  the  tip  of  the  second 
and  at  times  the  tip  of  the  third 
finger  (Figure  3).  This  phase  is  called 
the  Tertiary  Release.  It  was  also  prac- 
ticed in  ancient  Egypt  as  well  as 
among  our  western  plains  Indians. 

Generally  speaking  the  releases  de- 
scribed thus  far  are  practiced  today 
by  the  less  civilized  groups  of  peoples. 
In  the  highly  civilized  races  of  the 
ancient  world  two  distinct  forms  of 
release  developed  which  remain  un- 
changed to  our  times.  The  Three- 
Finger  Release  (Figure  4)  used  by  the 
modern  American  bowman  is  shown 
on  ancient  Egyptian  drawings,  which 
although  completely  lacking  in  per- 
spective are  still  in  sufficient  detail  to 
show  the  bowman  using  three  fingers 
to  draw  the  bow  string  as  early  as 
2380  B.C.  Known  to  modern  archers 
as  the  Mediterranean  Release,  it  is 
recorded  throughout  the  ancient 
world  south  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  whence  it  spread  to  the  coun- 
tries north  of  that  sea.  This  is  the 
release  used  by  the  Europeans  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  tips  of  the  forefinger,  middle 


and  ring  fingers  on  the  bow  string 
about  half  way  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  the  first  joints.  As  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  bow  string  the  first 
joints  of  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent 
and  the  flesh  of  the  finger  tips  is 
bunched  by  the  pull  of  the  bow 
string.  The  arrow  is  held  in  place 
between  the  forefinger  and  middle 
finger  and  the  thumb  lies  relaxed  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  does  not 
participate  in  the  draw.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  appears  that  a modi- 
fied form  of  this  release  using  only 
the  first  two  fingers  was  fairly  com- 
mon in  Europe.  According  to  Han- 
sard, whose  research  included  studies 
of  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  use  of  two  or 
three  fingers  on  the  string  is  shown 
on  numerous  drawings.  Roger  Ascham 
(1515-1568)  an  English  scholar  and 
writer  in  his  treatise  on  archery, 
“Yoxophilus”  describes  a three 
fingered  shooting  glove.  A novelty  of 
the  book  at  the  time  of  publication 
was  that  the  author  had  “written  this 
Englishe  matter  in  the  Englishe 
tongue  for  English  men.”  The  two 
finger  variation  of  the  Mediterranean 
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release  is  practiced  by  the  Eskimo. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  regarding  the  less  civilized 
peoples  and  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
jecture by  what  route  this  release 
traveled  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

In  using  the  Mediterranean  release 
the  archer  is  required  to  shoot  from 
the  left  side  of  the  bow  when  it  is 
held  vertically  in  shooting  position. 
In  drawing,  the  bow  string,  friction 
between  the  fingers  and  the  arrow 
nock  will  force  the  shaft  against  the 
bow  and  in  addition,  the  bow  string 
will  turn  slightly  toward  the  archer's 
finger  tips  which  creates  an  added 

(force  attempting  to  swing  the  arrow 
to  the  right. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  finger  release  in  the 
Western  world,  the  Asiatic  races  de- 
veloped an  independent  and  entirely 
different  form  of  release  in  which 
the  thumb  assumes  the  major  portion 
of  the  task  of  drawing  the  bow  string. 
This  release  is  still  used  today  by  the 
Mongolian  peoples  and  has  been 
aptly  named  the  Mongolian  Release 
(Figure  5).  In  this  release  the  thumb 
is  hooked  around  the  string  and  is 


assisted  in  its  work  by  the  forefinger 
which  grasps  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb  and  locks  it  in  position.  The 
third  joint  of  the  forefinger  presses 
the  arrow  shaft,  which  rests  at  the 
top  of  the  V formed  at  the  base  of 
the  thumb,  against  the  bow.  This 
pressure  makes  it  necessary  to  shoot 
from  the  right  side  of  the  bow  as  it  is 
held  vertically  in  shooting  position. 

We  use  a leather  glove  or  tab  to 
protect  our  drawing  fingers.  The 
Asiatic  uses  a thumb  ring  for  the 
same  purpose  (Figure  6).  This  is  a 
thick  ring  worn  near  the  base  of  the 
thumb.  It  is  generally  made  of  horn 
or  bone  but  like  any  shooting  acces- 
sory can  be  made  from  material 
which  will  increase  the  cost  but  not 
the  performance.  Ivory  and  jade  rings 
are  not  common.  In  the  Chinese 
thumb  ring  the  bow  string  lies  against 
the  wide  edge  of  the  ring  at  the  base 
of  the  thumb.  The  release  is  made  by 
permitting  the  thumb  to  straighten. 
In  one  variation  of  this  release  the 
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Japanese  and  Koreans  use  both  the 
forefinger  and  the  middle  finger  to 
assist  the  bent  thumb  to  hold  the  bow 
string.  The  shape  of  the  Korean  ring, 
(Figure  7),  indicates  that  the  string 
is  held  by  the  side  of  the  ring  near 
the  ball  of  the  thumb.  This  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  use  of  two 
fingers  to  help  hold  the  bent  thumb 
in  position.  Instead  of  a ring  the 
Japanese  use  a leather  shooting  glove 
composed  of  a thumb  and  two  fingers, 
which  is  strapped  to  the  wrist  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  three 
finger  glove  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

These  techniques  which  have  been 
described  deal  only  with  one  phase 
of  the  art  of  shooting  a bow  over  the 


centuries  of  which  there  exist  records. 
Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain;  the 
race  of  man  has  never  had  a uniform 
method  of  shooting  a bow  and 
modern  man  is  no  exception.  The 
ancient  methods  are  still  practiced 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Archi- 
ologists  have  some  basis  on  which 
to  conjecture  that  the  cradle  of  West- 
ern man,  of  whom  we  are  direct 
descendents,  may  have  been  in  West- 
ern Asia,  perhaps  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Euphrates  River  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  your  remote  ancestor  wore 
a thumb  ring. 
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PGC  Photo  by  Joseph  Chick 

BRODHEAD  ARROW  POINT  in  the  photos 
at  left  proves  bowhunters,  like  riflemen, 
can  register  hits  on  deer  without  seriously 
hampering  them.  This  unusual  shot  shows 
an  arrow  point  imbedded  in  the  hip  bone 
of  a five-point  buck  killed  on  the  second  day 
of  the  1955  regular  open  season  by  Raymond 
Bousum  of  Mill  Creek.  The  animal  was  in 
excellent  condition.  The  arrow  shaft  had 
been  broken  off  and  no  indication  of  it 
remained.  The  point  was  probably  imbedded 
for  a long  time  and  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  healthy  tissue. 
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By  Herbert  Kendrick 


THE  proper  range  tor  pointing 
dogs  is  purely  a matter  of  suiting 
the  individual  hunter,  considering  the 
game  bird  sought,  and  the  type  of 
ground  to  be  covered.  Of  course  the 
superb  dog  is  one  that  naturally 
ranges  far  out  in  sight  in  the  open, 
ind  closes  in  to  a close  range  in  the 
woods  and  thickets.  The  dog  posses- 
sing that  rare  quality  of  adapting  his 
range  to  the  terrain  is,  indeed,  a very 
valuable  animal.  Only  once  in  a great 
while  do  we  find  one  that  is  a natural. 
Reasonably  intelligent  dogs  can  be 
taught,  however,  to  hunt  widely  in 
the  open  and  closely  in  thick  cover. 

When  a puppy  is  selected  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  see  the  parents  in  action, 
because  the  natural  speed  and  range 
af  the  puppy,  as  he  grows  older,  will 
most  likely  compare  with  that  of  the 
sire  and  dam.  The  pointers  and  set- 
ters in  the  wide  open  quail  country 
have  been  bred  for  high  speed  and 
wide  range,  and  puppies  from  these 
matings  usually  show  the  same  char- 
acteristics early  in  their  training. 
Dogs  from  the  grouse  woods  sections 
have  been  carefully  bred  for  many 
/ears  to  produce  puppies  with  closer 
aatural  range  and  less  speed,  which 
is  more  suitable  for  thick  woods 
hunting. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween field  trial  dogs  and  shooting 
logs  is  that  of  range.  The  field  trial 
log  is  required  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time,  because  the  running 


heat  is  limited  and  every  possible 
effort  is  made  to  find  game  during 
the  short  period  of  allotted  time.  The 
gunner  is  not  in  too  much  of  a hurry. 
He  usually  hunts  the  same  dog  for 
many  hours,  and  both  man  and  dog 
fare  better  if  the  pace  is  a little 
slower. 

Concerning  range  and  speed,  the 
late  Bill  Foster  gives  a very  neat  sum- 
mary in  a few  words.  “The  gun  dog 
can  run  as  fast  as  he  can  maintain 
his  speed  without  over-running  the 
range  of  his  nose.  He  can  range  as  far 
as  you  can  see  him  or,  at  least,  as  far 
as  you  can  actually  follow  him  as  he 
quarters  ahead,  but  no  farther.” 

ft  is  very  difficult  to  teach  a dog 
proper  range,  speed,  and  quartering. 
This  important  part  of  his  education 
cannot  be  a separate  segment  of 
training, ' started  and  finished  in  a 
specific  period  of  time.  Early  yard 
training  has  a very  definite  part  in 
successfully  ranging  the  prospect.  If 
the  young  puppy  has  been  taught  to 
come  when  called,  respond  to  the 
whistle,  and  stop  at  command,  the 
task  is  simplified,  provided  the  dog  is 
naturally  fast  and  wide. 

If  the  dog  is  guilty  of  pottering,  the 
problem  is  greater.  Pottering  is  a re- 
sult of  poor  breeding,  starting  serious 
training  too  early,  or  failure  of  the 
handler  to  allow  the  dog  enough 
freedom  while  in  the  puppy  stage. 
Severe  punishment  can  restrict  a 
dog’s  range  and  speed. 

To  increase  range  and  speed  the 
trainer  should  allow  complete  free- 
dom for  a time,  take  the  dog  in  the 
field  as  often  as  possible,  adopting  a 
fairly  fast  pace.  Work  in  the  field 
with  a wider  finished  dog  helps  a 
great  deal.  Keep  him  ahead  of  you  at 
all  times.  It  is  an  irritating  experi- 
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CANADIAN  FIELD  TRIAL  CROWN  was  captured  by  this  black  and  white  setter  dog 
recently,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  mother  and  her  owner.  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission.  Bruce  S.  Wright,  Director  of  the  Northeastern 
Wildlife  Station  obtained  Mike  from  Dr.  Bennett  when  he  was  two  months  old.  Since 
then  he  has  pointed  over  600  woodcock  and  100  grouse  in  Nova  Scotia  and  last  October 
won  the  all-age  trophy  at  the  Moncton  Gun  Club  trials.  The  dog  is  used  regularly  in 
Wright’s  research  studies  on  woodcock  and  other  upland  game  birds. 


ence,  and  if  necessary  to  prevent,  take 
the  dog  by  the  collar  and  shove  him 
ahead.  Use  a “Go”  command  as  he  is 
ordered  forward,  and  stick  to  the 
same  command  at  all  times.  Used 
often  enough,  he  will  soon  under- 
stand your  meaning. 

Finding  game  solves  many  prob- 
lems in  all  phases  of  training,  and 
helps  greatly  to  make  the  close  pot- 
terer  reach  out.  Keep  the  field  work 
short,  so  the  dog  will  not  tire  while 
you  are  teaching  him  to  go  faster  and 
wider. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country 
quail  have  changed  their  habits.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  to  live  in 
heavier  cover  and  spend  less  time  in 
the  wide  open  fields.  In  these  thicker 
areas  it  is  more  practical  to  use  a dog 
with  a closer  range.  Grouse  and 
woodcock,  always  in  heavy  thick 
cover,  must  be  hunted  with  a dog  of 


restricted  range.  Even  the  pheasant, 
after  the  first  few  hours  of  shooting 
pressure,  moves  his  headquarters  from 
fields  to  better  protected  terrain. 
Therefore,  if  the  gunner  intends  to 
hunt  several  types  of  game,  he  is 
wiser  to  train  his  dog  to  maintain  a 
medium  range  and  speed.  This  can! 
be  done  without  sacrificing  class, 
style,  beauty  and  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing good  dog  work. 

Be  sure  that  elementary  yard  train- 
ing is  thorough  and  complete.  Early 
control  of  the  dog  is  essential.  Do  not 
start  serious  field  work  until  he  is  at! 
least  a year  old.  Work  with  him  as 
often  as  possible.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  experience.  In  the  beginning 
allow  the  dog  to  lose  you  if  he  insists 
on  going  too  wide.  Make  him  hunt 
for  you,  and  the  next  time  he  may 
be  more  careful  to  keep  in  sight  of 
you. 
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For  the  bold  dog  that  requires 
severe  restrictions  to  prevent  his  over- 
running the  range  of  his  nose,  equip 
him  with  a dog  harness,  and  attach  a 
chain  on  each  side.  Weight  and 
length  should  depend  on  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  dog.  A single  chain  or 
cord  attached  to  his  collar  tends  to 
pull  his  head  down  as  he  pulls  the 
burden. 

Use  the  whistle  for  a command  to 
come  in,  and  a different  blast  for 
quartering.  After  the  dog  is  perform- 
ing well  use  voice  call  to  bring  him 
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in,  and  hand  signals  for  quartering, 
since  it  makes  a quieter  hunt  especi- 
ally in  the  grouse  woods. 

Make  extra  efforts  to  locate  train- 
ing grounds  where  game  can  be 
found.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a 
dog  to  hunt  wider  and  farther  if  he 
finds  no  birds  as  he  hunts  near  you. 

Experience  in  the  woods  and  fields 
teaches  the  dog  to  know  birdy  cover, 
the  difference  in  habits  of  game,  how 
close  to  point,  and  many  other  ways 
to  make  each  hunt  a pleasant  one  for 
his  master. 


GAME  NEWS 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


If  you  want  to  do  some  fox  trap- 
ping next  Fall,  you  will  need  some 
special  tools,  two  of  which  are  illus- 
trated on  these  pages.  Both  the  dirt 
sifter  and  a fox  stick  are  items  regu- 
larly used  by  almost  all  fox  trappers. 
With  a little  effort  you  can  easily 
make  them  yourself  in  your  spare 
time  this  Summer. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED  to  make  release  stick 
include  an  old  broom  handle,  three  feet 
long;  a piece  of  wash-line  about  four  feet 
long;  two  screw-eyes  and  a pair  of  pliers. 


TO  USE  STLCK  simply  pull  out  loop  as 
shown,  get  it  over  head  of  animal  to  be 
released  and  pull  rope  taut.  Unwanted  ani- 
mal such  as  cat  or  opossum  can  then  be 
held  and  released  with  minimum  of  effort. 
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DIRT  SIFTER  materials  include  i/4  inch 
mesh  wire,  five  inches  wide  by  seven  inches 
long;  two  small  pieces  of  i/2  inch  boards, 
two  inches  wide  and  seven  inches  long; 
two  pieces  two  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
long.  Small  hammer  and  roofing  nails  or 
staples  finish  the  job. 


ATTACH  WIRE  NET  as  shown  here.  Use 
small  roofing  nails  or  staples  to  do  a really 
lasting  job.  Sifter  is  used  in  many  sets  and 
is  indispensable  for  successful  trapping. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Meeting,  January  5,  1956) 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator  popu- 
lation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this 
5th  day  of  January,  1956,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
June  1,  1956,  the  bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals 
enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  County  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  period  specified  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox. 

2.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox. 

3.  Great-horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great-horned  owl,  adult  or 

fledgling,  killed  during  all  months  excepting  November  and 
December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be 
duly  published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act 
aforesaid  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News, 
also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other 
sources  of  public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

“I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild  state  within 
the  Commonwealth  from  June  1,  1956  until  further  notice.  Notice  of  this 
action  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.” 

Logan  J.  Bennett 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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FIELD  DIVISION 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster.  Lebanon.  Lehigh.  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan.  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214'/2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St..  Huntingdon. 
Phone : 872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewild  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango. 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris.  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonler. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville. 
Phone:  2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3323 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2369 


WILL  THEY  FOLLOW  THE 

PASSENGER  PIGEON 

in  cb  relatively  few  years  man  reduced  the  passenger  pigeon  from  unbelievable 
numbers  to  complete  extermination.  Today  other  birds  and  animals  ar®  approaching 
the  danger  point,  and  such  rar®  species  as  those  shown  below  need  complete 
protection  to  survive. 


Trapping  pressure  and  the  destruction  of  its  habitat 
has  made  it  advisable  to  close  the  season  on  the 
frolicsome  otter.  This  interesting  furbearer  is  now 
enjoying  complete  protection. 


BALD 
EAGLE 

In  spite  of  protection  by  both  state  and  federal 
governments  our  national  bird  is  practically  un- 
known throughout  most  of  the  state.  It  is  illegal 
to  kill  this  bird  at  any  time. 


It's  not  the  raven’s  fault  that  he  looks  like  a 
crow,  but  the  similarity  is  certainly  not  con- 
ducive to  safety  for  the  big,  black  fellow.  His 
habit  of  nesting  in  wild,  inaccessible  places  un- 
doubtedly has  saved  him  from  extinction. 


ELK 


Although  the  elk  bears 
little  resemblance  to  our 
white-tails,  individuals  are 
killed  from  time  to  time 
by  hunters.  These  big  ani- 
mals do  not  reproduce 
rapidly  in  our  state,  and 
illegal  killings  must  cease 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
herd  of  reasonable  size. 
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THE  STORY 


T T probably  all  started  when  some  prehistoric  man  decided  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  cave  door  was  to  tame  one.  And  although  the 
center  of  interest  on  this  month’s  cover  has  come  a long  ways  from  being 
little  more  than  a tamed  wolf,  that’s  how  trail  hounds  started. 

Down  through  the  ages  men  have  sought  a four-legged  friend  that 
could  stick  to  game  trails  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  open  country  or  thickest 
briers.  And  in  the  little  beagle,  greatest  hound  dog  of  them  all,  he  has  finally 
found  an  answer.  At  home  and  in  the  field,  he  is  America’s  favorite  pet,  since 
1954  the  top  breed  in  American  Kennel  Club  registrations. 

Here  is  a dog  with  sound  disposition  and  friendly  personality.  Small  in 
size  and  short  coated,  he’s  suited  to  city  apartment  as  well  as  country  farm. 
He  costs  relatively  little  and  gives  much  in  return.  Used  most  commonly 
today  on  cottontails,  he  is  also  good  in  pheasant  and  squirrel  hunting. 

Modern  beagles  were  brought  to  this  country  by  General  Richard  Rowett 
of  Carlinville,  Ohio  during  the  1 870’s.  The  Rowett  strain  is  still  much  in' 
demand  today.  The  American-English  Beagle  Club  was  formed  in  1884, 
followed  a few  years  later  by  the  National  Beagle  Club.  The  hrst  held  trials  i 
were  held  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  1890  and  the  sport  has 
grown  steadily  in  both  stature  and  popularity  ever  since.  At  both  bench  shows  ? 
and  held  trials,  these  black,  tan  and  white  (other  colors  permitted)  hounds1; 
are  divided  into  two  classes— 15  inches  in  height  and  under  and  those  of  13 
inches  or  under.  But  inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound,  any  good  beagle 
is  a “big”  competitor. 

Take  it  from  the  man  who  owns  one,  like  George  Purnell  of  Bellefonte—  > 
the  proud  possessor  the  our  cover  girl  this  month— the  beagle  is  all  the  dog 
any  sportsman  (and  his  family)  could  ask  for. 
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Editorial  . . 


(Conservation  S SoU  Cc 


ore 


ALDO  LEOPOLD  (one  of  the  founders  of  modern  wildlife 
conservation)  once  remarked  that  working  on  the  land 
produced  more  real  conservationists  than  listening  to  the  best 
speech  (or  reading  the  best  editorial)  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  meant,  of  course,  work  that  improved  the  ecological 
community— that  bettered  the  relationships  between  land,  plants 
and  animals. 

By  the  very  nature  of  our  living  pattern  it  is  not  possible 
for  everyone  to  work  on  the  land.  But  there  are  too  many 
pseudo-conservationists  who  have  the  opportunity  but  lack  the 
inclination  to  get  dirt  on  their  hands.  During  the  winter  months 
these  people  attend  the  meetings  and  listen  to  the  committees 
report  on  plans  for  tree  planting,  stream  improvement,  seed- 
ing food  plots  and  all  the  rest  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the 
ice  goes  off  the  creek  and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  field.  When 
they  call  for  volunteers,  everyone  registers  for  some  job. 

But  come  spring,  well,  that  is  something  else  again.  With 
fishing  season  open,  the  storm  windows  to  put  away,  and 
the  lawn  to  rake  the  volunteer  army  never  shows  up  to  draw 
any  water  or  hew  any  wood.  All  the  grandiose  plans  finally 
wind  up  with  only  a handful  of  “old  faithfuls”  to  put  them  into 
practice. 

In  every  community  there  is  generally  found  a hard  core  of 
selfless,  willing  workers  who  uncomplainingly  carry  the  con- 
servation load  for  all  the  free  loaders,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  personal  service  and  contributed  funds.  Too  many  sports- 
men are  now  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  the  equipment 
that  goes  with  killing  fish  and  game;  but  too  few  dollars  and 
practically  no  time,  effort  and  sweat  for  their  perpetuation.  It 
is  analogous  to  people  driving  to  church  in  Cadillacs  and  put- 
ting two  bits  in  the  collection  plate  hoping  to  save  their  im- 
mortal souls.  Two  bits  of  time  or  money  will  not  buy  a ticket 
through  the  Pearly  Gates,  and  two  dollars  will  not  save  duck 
hunting.  Hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  recreation  are  no 
longer  for  free.  It  takes  a lot  of  labor  and  capital  to  hold  what 
we’ve  got  and  it  will  take  lots  more  if  we  are  to  expand  outdoor 
opportunities  in  the  future. 

Conservation  projects  succeed  only  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
people  are  willing  to  put  forth.  Dreams  of  better  hunting, 
fishing  and  outdoor  sports  are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
determination  we  expend  to  make  them  come  true. 

. . . Based  on  an  article  in  Conservation  Nervs,  news 
bulletin  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  by 
Ernest  F.  Swift,  Executive  Director. 


Ruffed  Grouse  Can  Take 


Their  numbers  go  through  the  same  cycle  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  spite  of  closed  seasons 
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By  Daniel  A.  Poole 


FOR  generations  sportsmen  and 
game  managers  have  been  watch- 
ing ruffed  grouse  populations  with  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  helplessness. 
Competent  game  experts,  despite 
years  of  intensive  held  and  laboratory 
study,  are  unable  to  give  a clear-cut 
explanation  for  the  rhythmic  cycles 
of  abundance  and  scarcity  which  the 
birds  go  through  about  once  every 
decade. 

What  causes  these  periodic  fluctua- 
tions in  ruffed  grouse  numbers  is  un- 
known, although  much  work  has  been 
done  on  the  problem  by  game  de- 
partments in  several  states.  Preda- 
tion, disease,  hunting,  sunspots,  popu- 
lation densities— in  fact,  just  about  all 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1955  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN,  official  journal  of  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Membership  in  the  National  Rifle 
Association  is  open  to  American  citizens  of 
good  repute  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 


the  factors  which  might  conceivably 
influence  the  birds  have  been  under 
scrutiny.  Nothing  positive  has  been 
found,  but  much  incidental  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  that  will  bene- 
fit the  shooters  who  go  into  the  field 
for  this  bird. 

It  is  because  of  the  recurring  pat- 
tern of  their  ups  and  downs  that 
ruffed  grouse  are  called  cyclic.  This 
more  or  less  regular  fluctuation  in 
numbers  through  the  years  can  be 
plotted  on  a continuous  population 
curve  that  has  four  recognizable 
stages— abundance,  decline,  scarcity, 
and  recovery. 

It  is  the  abrupt  decline  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  scarcity  that  arouses 
public  concern  about  the  welfare  of 
ruffed  grouse.  Because  this  portion 
of  the  cycle  follows  a period  during  | 
which  the  birds  were  plentiful,  and 
because  the  decline  is  sudden  and  f 
well  defined,  it  is  in  these  stages  that  j 
the  birds  appear  to  be  in  grave 
danger.  It  is  during  these  days  of 
grouse  depression,  also,  that  en-  l 
lightened  public  understanding  can 
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be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  grouse 
hunter  than  at  any  other  time. 

With  the  exception  of  some  longer 
intervals  that  have  been  charted  in 
the  east,  the  peaks  of  abundance  or 
the  valleys  of  scarcity  occur  at  eight- 
to-ten  year  intervals.  For  example, 
lows  have  been  recorded  in  the  Lake 
States  for  1907-8,  1916-17,  1924-26, 
1934-35,  and  1943-44. 

This  put  the  birds  well  on  sched- 
ule for  1955.  Wildlife  conservation 
departments  in  the  more  important 
grouse  states  are  reporting  that  the 
grouse  are  less  numerous  than  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  that  still 
lower  populations  are  expected.  By 
no  means  are  the  birds  in  danger  of 
extinction,  but  judged  against  the 
lush  hunting  of  recent  years,  grouse 
are  on  the  downhill  side  of  their 
cycle  and  pickings  are  bound  to  be- 
come slimmer  before  they  improve. 


Viewed  from  past  experience  and 
tempered  with  present-day  knowledge, 
this  general  decline  of  ruffed  grouse 
presents  a greater  threat  to  the  hunter 
than  it  does  to  the  birds! 

Most  of  us  simply  enjoy  getting 
out  and  kicking  around  in  the  field. 
While  we’re  all  hopeful  of  getting  a 
shot  or  two,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant considerations  like  watching  the 
dog  work,  getting  some  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  or  just  plain  unbuckling  the 
harness  of  everyday  routine. 

Closing  Seasons  of  No  Benefit 
But  sportsmen  may  be  deprived  of 
many  millions  of  hours  of  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  before  this  grow- 
ing grouse  depression  is  past,  unless 
they  take  into  account  the  latest  wild- 
life research  findings.  These  show 
that  the  closure  of  grouse  seasons  dur- 
ing slack  periods  benefits  the  birds 
not  at  all! 


MILLIONS  OF  HOURS  of  healthful  outdoor  recreation  are  needlessly  lost  when  grouse 
seasons  are  shortened  or  closed.  Real  grouse  hunters  like  these  don't  effect  the  over-all 
population  picture  even  at  the  low  of  the  grouse  cycle.  Left  to  right:  Charles  Ramsden, 
McKeesport,  former  state  trapshooting  champion;  Harry  “Red”  Jones,  Homestead,  an 
active  Class  A shooter  for  many  years;  and  Bill  Jackson,  Conneaut  Lake  fur  buyer. 

PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 


TIP-OFF  TO  GROUSE  TAKE  is  the  success  of  the  nesting  season  each  year.  In  years 
when  population  is  low,  there  are  fewer  chicks  in  each  brood.  The  clutch  shown  above 
typifies  the  average  of  eleven. 


The  decline  appears  widespread. 
Michigan  game  workers  estimate  that 
by  late  1954  grouse  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  already  were  down  about 
40  percent  from  the  peak  year  of 
1951.  That  year  hunters  flushed  an 
average  of  2.07  birds  for  each  hour 
spent  in  the  field.  Last  fall  the  aver- 
age dropped  to  0.73  birds  per  hour. 

Wisconsin  grouse  hunters  had  little 
luck  last  fall.  It  was  not  unexpected, 
however,  because  as  early  as  the  pre- 
vious spring,  game  biologists  reported 
the  complete  disappearance  of  great 
numbers  of  birds  that  had  been  pres- 
ent in  the  coverts  a few  months 
earlier. 

Inspection  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Fish  and  Game  Department  last  year 
of  more  than  3,000  sets  of  grouse 
wings  and  tails  sent  in  by  cooperative 
hunters  showed  that  more  adult  birds 
were  bagged  in  comparison  to  im- 
mature birds  than  during  any  pre- 
vious hunting  season  since  1949.  This 
can  be  significant,  because  a tell-tale 
sign  of  an  impending  depression  is 
the  failure  of  the  birds  to  rear  large 


broods  and  this  above-average  take  of  1 
adult  grouse  may  mean  the  start  of  a ' 
decline  in  New  Hampshire.  Shooters 
had  less  than  average  luck  through- 
out most  of  the  Granite  State  last  fall,  ® 
also. 

A similar  condition  existed  in 
Massachusetts,  where  hunters  re- 
ported generally  poor  shooting.  In 
Worcester  County,  just  about  the  best 
grouse  cover  in  the  state,  brood  sur-  1 
vival  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 


Cycles  Can  Be  Charted 
Predictions  of  wildlife  biologists  are 
being  borne  out  in  Ontario  as  fewer 
birds  are  being  observed.  In  North 
Dakota,  a severe  drop  has  occurred 
in  the  Turtle  Mountains  and  the 
Pembina  Hills.  Individual  hunters  re- 
port from  Maine  that  grouse  were 
more  difficult  to  find  than  in  past 
years,  and  a similar  condition  existed 
in  at  least  one  area  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  past,  each  grouse  decline 
has  prompted  well-meaning  indi- 
viduals to  urge  authorities  either  to 
close  or  greatly  restrict  the  shooting 
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season  in  order  to  give  the  birds  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  Many  times 
their  urgings  have  been  successful 
and  the  authorities  have  complied 
with  their  wishes.  The  futility  of  this 
action,  however,  can  be  shown  clearly 
by  what  took  place  in  the  Lake  States 
from  1940  through  1949. 

High-grade  grouse  shooting  was  en- 
joyed in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  in  the  early  1940’s.  In  1943 
the  drop  in  the  total  numbers  of 
birds  bagged  by  hunters  in  each  of 
the  three  states  revealed  a general 
decline.  Minnesotans  closed  their  sea- 
son in  1944,  and  Wisconsin  followed 
in  1945.  Michigan,  on  the  other  hand, 
permitted  regular  shooting  seasons  for 
grouse  year  after  year.  In  1948,  after 
years  of  closure,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  once  again  allowed  legal 
shooting  of  the  birds.  T he  following 
year  grouse  became  more  plentiful  in 
all  three  states  as  they  responded  to 
the  upswing  of  their  cycle.  Despite 
five  successive  years  of  hunting  in 
Michigan,  at  a time  when  the  grouse 
were  in  the  lowest  part  of  their  cycle, 
the  birds  increased  as  well  in  that 
state  as  they  did  in  the  others  once 
the  upswing  got  underway. 

What’s  more,  while  folks  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  were  giving 
their  grouse  what  was  thought  to  be 
a required  breather,  Michigan  hunters 
bagged  more  than  500,000  birds  and 
enjoyed  more  than  2,500,000  hours 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

Further  proof  that  the  birds  were 
not  hurt  by  hunters  is  the  fact  that 
3,000,000  grouse  have  been  bagged  in 
Michigan  since  1949— many  more  than 
were  taken  during  the  previous  12 
years. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation has  another  striking  set  of 
figures  which  show  that  hunting  is 
not  a serious  limiting  factor  on  grouse 
populations.  For  about  4i/2  years  the 
state’s  wildlife  biologists  have  been 
studying  the  birds  on  two  separate 
areas  of  comparable  habitat.  One  of 
these,  the  Rifle  River  tract,  is  hunted 


heavily,  while  the  second  is  the  in- 
violate Gladwin  Refuge.  Despite  the 
fact  that  hunters  have  taken  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  birds  on  the  Rifle 
River  tract  during  each  of  the  four 
past  shooting  seasons,  the  numbers  of 
birds  on  both  areas  have  shown  a 
constant  and  close  relationship  in 
their  yearly  fluctuations.  This  is  an 
important  point.  So  long  as  the  num- 
bers of  grouse  in  shot-over  areas  and 
in  refuges  show  the  same  yearly 
fluctuation  in  numbers,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  hunting  has  an  appre- 
ciable decimating  effect  upon  the 
birds. 

Hunter  Take  Is  Low 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin— states  that  have 
lots  of  good  grouse  cover  and  where 
much  investigatory  work  has  been 
done— conclude  that  not  more  than  17 
percent  of  the  fall  population  of 
birds  end  up  in  the  hunters’  bag. 
New  Yorkers  further  report  that  only 
about  four  percent  of  the  mortality 
which  follows  hatching  appears  to  be 
caused  by  shooting.  These  figures 
bring  out  a point  that  most  of  us 
don’t  like  to  admit  publicly— we 
aren’t  good  enough  shots  to  do  much 
damage  to  the  Woodland  King. 

There  is  another  safety  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  As  the 
birds  become  fewer  and  correspond- 
ingly difficult  to  flush,  all  but  the 
most  devoted  grouse  hunters  turn  to 
more  abundant  species  of  game.  As 
a consequence,  fewer  hunters  are 
trying  to  bag  the  remaining  birds 
and  hunting  pressure  actually  be- 
comes less. 

The  tip-off  as  to  the  course  of  a 
grouse  population— up  or  down— 
seems  to  lie  largely  in  the  forces  that 
bring  about  a high  or  low  annual 
production  of  young  birds.  In  years 
when  the  grouse  population  is  low, 
wildlife  field  workers  consistently  re- 
port fewer  chicks  in  each  brood.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  grouse  tail  and 
wing  studies  that  are  being  conducted 
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by  several  of  the  game  departments 
in  the  top  ruffed  grouse  states.  By 
examination  of  these  feathered  parts, 
which  generally  are  sent  in  by  help- 
ful hunters,  the  wildlife  technicians 
can  compile  data  on  the  number  of 
birds  bagged,  whether  male  or  female, 
and  whether  adult  or  young  of  the 
year. 

By  coupling  this  information  with 
the  results  of  their  field  checks,  the 
game  departments  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  status  of  the  birds  and  can 
move  quickly  whenever  necessary  to 
make  or  recommend  adjustments  in 
the  length  of  shooting  seasons  or  bag 
limits  to  fit  the  available  supply  of 
birds. 

Having  this  information  at  hand 
does  not  mean  that  the  states  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  season  open  dur- 
ing a general  decline,  however.  It 
takes  a pretty  resolute  game  depart- 
ment to  weather  out  the  storms  of 


emotional  advice  that  reach  it  when 
the  public  believes  a game  species  is 
on  the  brink  of  extinction.  In  the 
past  the  sudden  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  grouse  from  their 
coverts  has  touched  off  a sympathetic 
chain  reaction.  Cries  of  alarm  already 
are  being  raised  in  some  areas  over 
the  present  decline,  and  the  state 
legislatures  and  the  game  depart- 
ments are  sure  to  receive  many  re- 
quests to  curtail  shooting  in  order 
that  the  birds  may  have  a chance  to 
recover. 

Sportsmen  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts  and  prepare  to 
answer  the  many  well-intentioned  but 
biologically  unsound  pleas  which  are 
sure  to  come.  There  is  no  logic  in  de- 
priving hunters  of  millions  of  hours 
of  health-giving  outdoor  recreation 
when  it  will  do  nothing  to  hasten 
the  time  when  ruffed  grouse  begin 
their  inevitable  return  to  abundance. 


KING  OF  THE  GAME  BIRDS  is  the  source  of  real  sport  for  those  who  hunt  him.  Yet, 
despite  years  of  intensive  field  and  laboratory  study,  no  clearcut  explanation  of  the 
grouse  cycle  has  been  found.  The  most  important  result,  however,  is  that  now  there  is 
proof  hunting  pressure  has  little  to  do  with  grouse  abundance  or  scarcity. 

Photo  by  Maslowski  & Goodpaster 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 


LAST  summer,  during  two  sessions 
of  three  weeks  each,  fifty-six  of  us 
...  all  teachers  . . . became  the  tenth 
class  in  the  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  for  Teachers.  The  work- 
shop was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  at  State  College.  We 
represented  many  sections  of  the  state 
and  there  were  several  visitors  from 
beyond  Pennsylvania’s  borders.  We 
also  represented  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion from  grades  one  to  twelve. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  is 
located  in  Centre,  a truly  delightful 
county.  It  has  lordly  mountains  from 
whose  shoulders  one  enjoys  views  of 
undulating  forests  or  of  vast  valleys 
where  patch  work  farms  make  agree- 
able patterns.  There  are  sparkling 
streams  that  chatter  down  boulder- 
strewn  beds  crowded  with  rhododen- 


dron. The  roadsides  are  splashed  with 
the  color  of  blossoming  plants:  the 
fresh  yellow  and  orange  of  butterfly 
weed  and  bread-and-butter,  the  cool 
white  of  Yarrow  and  Queen  Anne’s 
lace,  the  incredible  blues  of  chicory 
and  bugloss.  Everywhere  ring  bird 
calls.  Animals  from  chipmunks  to 
deer  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who 
wishes. 

All  of  us  who  were  Pennsylvania 
teachers  had  part  or  full  scholarships 
for  the  laboratory.  These  came  from 


CARSTEN  AHRENS  has  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh 
school  system.  He  is  currently  studying 
conservation  and  its  teaching  in  Oregon 
and  the  far  West  under  a Ford  Fellow- 
ship. 


STUDY  OF  CONTOUR  FARMING  was  wonderful  experience.  We  saw  the  security  of 
close-growing  crops  like  the  grasses  given  to  hillsides,  learned  how  modern  farming  ; 
should  hold  the  soil  rather  than  let  it  wash  away  forever. 


sportsman’s  clubs,  garden  clubs, 
foundations,  industries,  etc.  They 
helped  to  finance  the  laboratory  with- 
out an  undue  drain  on  the  finances 
of  any  teacher.  It  is  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  note  that  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  is  no  longer 
unique  in  having  a workshop  in  con- 
servation. While  it  is  in  its  eleventh 
year,  and  was  a pioneer  in  this  field, 
about  three  dozen  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  across  the  country 
now  offer  courses,  laboratories,  or 
workshops  to  teachers  during  the 
summer  months. 

Incidentally,  why  not  interest  your 
club  or  industry  in  showing  its  in- 
terest in  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  by  giving  a part  or 
full  time  scholarship  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  This  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  University  to  con- 
tact a good  teacher  (they  must  be 
recommended  by  their  superintendent 


of  schools)  or  you  may  select  one 
yourself  to  enroll  this  summer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Labora- 
tory for  Teachers.  Do  not  merely  wish 
for  conservation  . . . help  bring  it 
about. 

There  is  a growing  belief  that  if  j 
conservation  is  ever  to  receive  more  I 
than  lip  service,  it  will  have  to  be  j 
instilled  into  our  children.  And  since  j 
so  many  parents  are  indifferent  to  it, 
the  job  must  fall  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  laboratory  that  each 
teacher  will  (1)  obtain  information 
from'  first-hand  observation  of  natural 
resources,  (2)  understand  a philos- 
ophy toward  resource  use  that  will 
carry  over  into  everyday  living,  (3) 
understand  the  interrelation  between  i 
natural  resources  and  between  man 
and  resources,  (4)  become  familiar  ; 
with  the  efforts  being  made  by  differ- 
ent agencies  toward  conserving  na-  ; 
tural  resources,  (5)  study  effective 
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and  practical  methods  of  correlating 
conservation  concepts  into  classroom 
teaching  at  various  levels  of  pupil 
ability,  (6)  become  familiar  with  in- 
structional aids  useful  in  conservation 
teaching,  (7)  explore  ways  and  means 
of  influencing  community  action  in 
conservation  education  programs. 

Another  developing  idea  is  that 
every  teacher  ...  no  matter  what  he 
teaches  . . . should  be  a teacher  of 
conservation.  “The  wise  use  and  best 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
to  serve  the  greatest  number  of  people 
for  the  greatest  period  of  time” 
should  be  driven  home  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  Every  teacher  . . . even 
though  it’s  only  through  the  wise  use 
of  electricity,  textbooks,  supplies  in 
the  class  room  . . . should  bring  to 
his  pupils  the  fact  that  the  God-given 
plenty  of  America  isn’t  inexhaustible. 

During  our  three  weeks  at  the  Uni- 


versity we  were  housed  in  a spacious 
fraternity  house  that  provided  com- 
fortable dormitories,  pleasant  class- 
rooms and  library.  The  food  was 
good,  there  was  plenty  of  it,  and  it 
was  efficiently  and  courteously  served. 

Our  Head,  Dr.  T.  R.  Porter  and 
his  assistants,  Dr.  Dorothy  Alike  and 
Mr.  James  Drennen,  were  constantly 
“at  our  service.”  They  were  always 
ready  to  encourage,  help,  explain, 
and  advise.  No  other  laboratory  ever 
ran  more  smoothly. 

There  was  little  time  spent  bend- 
ing over  books.  This  was  education 
out-of-doors.  A chartered  bus  with  a 
none-such  driver  took  us  somewhere 
almost  every  day. 

Experts  in  geology,  in  soils,  forests, 
water,  wildlife,  and  minerals  gave  us 
unstintingly  of  their  knowledge.  We 
studied  our  natural  resources,  learned 
. . . sometime  with  amazement  . . . 


SOIL  PROFILE  showed  us  how  precious  America’s  top  ten  inches  of  surface  really  is. 
Soil  ceased  to  be  just  something  dirty  dragged  in  on  an  untidy  pupil’s  shoes. 
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how  they  had  been  misused  in  the 
past,  and  their  prospects  for  future 
use. 

When  we  studied  geology,  anti- 
clines and  synclines  ceased  to  be  just 
diagrams  in  a book.  They  were 
actually  great  folds  of  rock  that  we 
saw  looping  up  and  down  where  some 
road  had  been  cut  through  the  moun- 
tain side. 

Many  of  us  were  down  in  a coal 
mine  for  our  first  trip.  Each  was 
equipped  with  a miner’s  hat,  belt, 
and  lamp.  We  explored  the  canyons 
left  by  the  coal  strippers,  and  investi- 
gated a powerful  dinosaur-like  ma- 
chine that  could  gnaw  out  seven  and 
one-half  tons  of  earth  or  coal  at  every 
bite. 

Soil  ceased  to  be  just  something 
dirty  dragged  in  on  the  untidy  pupil’s 
shoes.  It  became  the  most  precious 
stuff  on  the  planet.  We  studied  con- 
servation of  soil  where  contour  farm- 


ing was  conducted,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  old  up  the  hill-down  the 
hill  method.  We  saw  the  security 
close-growing  crops  like  the  grasses 
gave  to  a hill  side  over  that  of  clean- 
cultivated  crops  like  corn  or  potatoes. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  course 
was  a half  day  trip  to  “Herrome,” 
the  hilly  farm  of  Mr.  }.  D.  Hoster- 
man  near  Spring  Mills.  Mr.  Hoster- 
man  and  his  two  sons  have  abandoned 
traditional  farming  to  bring  contour 
farming  with  strip  cropping  to  “Her- 
rome.” It  was  a wonderful  experience 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  one  banded 
hill,  look  across  the  homestead  in  the 
vale  below,  and  then  across  to  the 
hill  beyond  at  the  different  bands  of 
green  representing  corn,  alfalfa,  oats, 
and  garden  peas.  On  some  pasture 
land  we  learned  to  use  a level,  draw 
a base  line,  and  lay  out  strips  that 
depended  on  the  contour  of  the  base 
line  for  future  bands  of  farm  crops. 


FIRE-FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  was  demonstrated  and  we  learned  how  to  use  it.  We 
saw  the  horror  of  fire  uncontrolled  and  visited  areas  still  useless  even  though  many  years 
of  healing  had  passed  by. 
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These  would  be  farmed  to  hold  the 
soil  rather  than  let  it  wash  away  for- 
ever. We  salute  Mr.  Hosterman  who 
gave  us  a most  valuable  lesson  in  soil 
conservation. 

Another  worthwhile  half  day  was 
spent  on  the  Merrill  Smith  farm  near 
Lamar.  Here  we  saw  conservation 
practices  that  seemed  to  border  on 
the  miraculus.  An  ancient  gully  . . . 
chin-deep  . . . had  been  not  only 
filled  in  but  the  land  through  which 
it  cut  was  even  higher  than  it  origin- 
ally had  been!  And  Mr.  Smith  hadn’t 
always  been  a farmer.  After  buying 
the  gullied  farm,  he  sought  help  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Now  after  seven  years  he  has  made 
green  beauty  where  there  had  been 
only  bare  ugliness.  Both  Mr.  Hoster- 
man and  Mr.  Smith  will  pass  on  to 
their  posterity  acres  that  are  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  because  con- 
servation-minded men  have  devoted 
loving  care  to  them. 

We  visited  fish  hatcheries  and 
learned  the  value  of  constantly  run- 
ning, unpolluted  streams  to  the  sport 
of  angling.  We  investigated  the  plant- 
ing of  steep  slopes  to  trees.  We 
learned  that  a tree  should  be  har- 
vested when  mature  and  another 
planted  in  its  stead.  We  learned  the 
horror  of  fire  uncontrolled,  and  saw 
areas  still  unsightly  even  though  heal- 
ing years  had  intervened.  We  heard 
a wildlife  panel  discuss  problems  of 
the  state,  especially  those  dealing  with 
deer  and  ruffed  grouse. 

It  was  a busy  time.  And  yet  there 
was  still  time  for  good  times  together. 
Somehow  in  spite  of  all  the  classes, 
some  got  in  games  of  horseshoe  and 
volleyball,  and  others,  bridge.  There 
were  square  dancing,  and  swimming 
parties  at  Whipple’s  Dam  and  Poe 
Paddy.  The  good  times  helped  to 
make  friends  we  ll  never  forget. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a good  experience. 
Someone  has  said  it  isn’t  game  but 
the  public  that  requires  skilled  man- 
agement in  the  conservation  field.  In 
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ANNOUNCING  . . . 

Summer  Sessions 

Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
1956 

First  Session — July  2 to  July  21 
Second  Session — July  23  to 
August  II 

The  Conservation  Education  Lab- 
oratory is  open  to  men  and  women 
teachers  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  same  ad- 
mission requirements  are  applicable 
to  the  Laboratory  as  are  in  effect 
for  students  enrolling  in  general 
courses  in  the  Summer  Sessions.  In- 
dividuals attending  the  Laboratory 
will  gain  valuable  concepts  not  only 
of  conservation  but  also  of  living 
plants  and  animals  and  their  inter- 
relationships. Because  of  the  great 
variety  of  the  program  and  exten- 
sive field  trips — some  500  miles 
traveled  by  private  bus — the  stu- 
dents develop  a better  understand- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  and  its  natural 
resources. 

Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from:  Dr.  T.  R.  Porter, 
Room  311,  Burrowes  Building,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa. 


many  cases  it’s  up  to  the  teacher  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  sound 
conservation  work  by  instilling  into 
his  pupils  important  background  in- 
formation along  with  an  inquiring 
mind.  Robert  A.  McCabe  observed 
that  in  our  practical  age  the  “USE 
of  any  resource  may  be  popular.  Its 
WISE  ETSE  may  have  to  be  fought 
for  by  those  who  will  not  profit  from 
it  personally.”  By  planning  and  work- 
ing with  other  teachers,  we  may  cause 
to  develop  in  our  pupils  a “maturity 
that  has  the  willingness  to  fight  on 
principle  for  wise  utilization  of  our 
national  resources.” 
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By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


AS  the  car  spun  along  the  road, 
I automatically  counted  the 
woodchucks  that  sat  upright  on  the 
flats  between  the  highway  and  the 
Susquehanna.  There  were  dozens  of 
them  on  the  fresh-cut  alfalfa  fields 
and  I had  a strong  hankering  to  stop 
and  use  the  .220  Swift,  but  the  look 
in  Ernie’s  eyes  was  urgent.  We  drove 
southward,  over  the  Shoshequin  nar- 
rows, and  about  a mile  farther  on, 
turned  to  the  left  and  labored  the 
car  up  the  rutted  dirt  road. 

Off  to  my  left,  in  the  narrow  gorge 
marked  on  the  maps  as  Mallory  Run, 
I noticed  the  two  colorful  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  swamp.  There  were  two 
more  of  the  same  kind  growing 
farther  on  up  the  creek,  their  large 
cup-like  blossoms  outstanding  in  the 
surrounding  green  foliage. 

“I  wonder  how  those  tulip  trees 
ever  got  up  here,”  I said  to  Ernie. 
We  had  grown  up  along  this  creek 
bed,  and  in  the  years  gone  by  they 
had  not  been  there. 

‘‘I  don’t  know,  unless  the  birds 
carried  the  seed  from  some  other 
place.  They  sure  are  pretty  in  the 
spring  though.  What  has  me  worried 
is  old  man  Wheeler.” 

I grinned.  “Probably  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  He’s  getting  old  and 
a bit  eccentric.” 

“You  wait.  I was  past  his  cabin 
woodchuck  hunting  yesterday.” 

I shoved  the  car  on  up  the  hill, 
kicking  up  clouds  of  dust  and  feeling 
the  stones  bounding  underneath.  On 
top  of  the  mountain,  the  road  leveled 
out  onto  a plateau  and  a little  further 
on  we  came  to  Wheeler’s  cabin.  Just 
as  Ernie  had  told  me  over  the  phone, 


there  was  a big  sign  right  where  we 
turned  into  the  driveway. 

There  was  nothing  fancy  about  the 
sign,  just  an  old  weather-beaten  affair 
nailed  together  and  the  lettering 
splashed  on  it  with  the  left-overs  of 
several  different  paints.  “HAVE  YOU 
PAID  YOUR  INCOME  TAX?”  it 
read. 

I stopped  the  car  for  a good  look 
and  Ernie  said,  “What  do  you  think 
now?” 

Then  he  pointed  out  the  other  sign. 
It  was  like  the  first  only  closer  to  the 
cabin  and  it  said,  “EZRA  WHEELER 
-INCOME  TAX  CONSULTANT.” 

It  really  hurt  me  to  look  at  those 
signs.  I had  known  the  old  man  for 
years.  In  fact  he  had  taught  me  things 
about  hunting  and  shooting  that  I 
figured  had  saved  my  life  years  ago 
when  I splashed  ashore  at  Guadal- 
canal, and  now  here  he  was  ap- 
parently off  his  rocker. 

“Well,”  I told  Ernie,  “when  we 
go  in,  just  act  natural,  like  we  didn’t 
even  see  the  signs.” 

We  climbed  out  of  the  car  and  the 
old  man’s  hounds  nearly  drove  us 
crazy  with  their  bawling.  He  had 
several  of  them,  beagles,  bassets,  black 
and  tans,  fox  hounds,  and  a lean  pair 
of  Red-bones.  They  all  stood  on  their 
hind  legs,  straining  at  their  chains 
as  though  we  were  the  first  humans 
they  had  seen  in  years.  Then  the 
screen  door  of  the  cabin  opened  and 
there  stood  Ezra  with  his  corroded 
pipe  clinched  between  his  teeth,  a 
leaky  fountain  pen  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a sheet  of  paper  in  his  left.  On 
his  head  he  was  wearing  one  of  those 
colored  visors  like  newspaper  editors 
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used  to  wear  and  his  shaggy  grey  hair 
poked  out  between  the  straps. 

“Hyar  boys,”  he  said.  “Come  on 
in.” 

The  cabin  looked  almost  normal 
inside.  His  lonesome  45/70  hung  be- 
low the  deer  horns  and  in  the  corner 
by  the  wooden  sink,  was  his  muzzle- 
loading shotgun  and  untold  memories 
of  market  hunting  days  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  was  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  hunting  magazines  stacked 
around  the  room,  some  of  them  that 
hadn’t  been  moved  in  years,  but  all 
of  them  with  a particular  page  num- 
ber and  article  title  penciled  on  their 
aged  cover.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  papered  with  hunting  scenes  cut 
from  the  old  magazines  and  each  time 
he  found  a new  one  to  his  liking,  he 
cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  over  another 
one  of  lesser  content.  The  coffee  pot 
on  the  stove  was  perking  with  its 
usual  noisiness,  and  about  the  only 
thing  that  wasn’t  normal  in  the  room, 
was  the  stack  of  lined  composition 
paper  and  the  ink  pot  on  the  table. 
Yes,  something  was  definitely  wrong 
with  old  man  Wheeler. 

“You  boys  goin’  chuckin’?” 

“Well,  we  started  in  that  direction, 
but  thought  we  had  better  stop  in 
and  see  how  you  were  making  out, 
and  maybe  have  a cup  of  coffee.” 


“Did  you  see  my  signs  outside?” 
“Yes,  we  did,”  I told  him. 

“What  did  you  think  of  them?” 

I hesitated  for  a minute.  “I  don’t 
know,  Ez.  Aren’t  you  getting  a little 
old  to  be  going  into  that  kind  of 
business?” 

He  looked  at  me  and  underneath 
the  colored  visor  I saw  his  eyes 
brighten  up.  He  stuck  a kitchen 
match  at  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  letting 
the  foggy  smoke  roll  toward  the  ceil- 
ing. “I’m  glad  you  stopped  in.  Maybe 
you  can  give  me  a hand.” 

“Be  glad  to  help  you  anytime  I 
can,”  I assured  him. 

Old  Ezra  hunted  around  the  cup- 
board until  he  found  the  old  shaving 
mugs  he  used  for  cups  and  a pair  of 
discolored  spoons.  He  set  them  on  the 
table,  filling  them  with  coffee,  and 
then  brought  out  a pan  of  coarse, 
corn  bread  he  had  made  the  day 
before.  From  his  small  ice  box  came 
the  remains  of  a young  chuck  he  had 
cooked  and  then  fried  down  in  butter. 
It  was  strictly  a woodsman’s  meal. 

We  sat  there  munching  down  the 
crumbly  bread,  and  after  about  the 
second  cup  of  coffee,  I asked  Ezra 
about  his  income  tax  business. 

“Well,”  he  said  as  he  refilled  his 
pipe,  “I’ve  been  thinking  this  over 
for  a long  time.  I was  market  hunt- 
ing in  this  state  when  the  old  timers 
were  still  talking  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  passenger  pigeons.  I recall 
the  time  when  grouse  could  be 
flushed  in  coveys  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
and  the  time  when  there  wasn’t  any 
such  bird  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  ring- 
neck  pheasant.  I remember,”  he  said 
pointing  the  pipe  stem  at  me,  “when 
a man  could  hunt  for  days  and  never 
see  a deer  track;  when  coon  hides 
were  worth  twenty  dollars  apiece  be- 
cause of  their  scarcity,  and  when  you 
never  saw  an  opossum.  I recall  the 
big  write-up  in  the  newspapers  when 
the  Game  Commission  tried  to  bring 
beaver  back  into  the  state.” 

“Yeah,  I know,”  I said.  “But  what 
has  all  that  got  to  do  with  income 
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tax?” 

He  leaned  across  the  table  at  me. 
“You  write  the  outdoor  column  for 
the  newspaper  don’t  you?” 

“Yeah,  but  I’ve  paid  my  taxes  on 
those  wages.” 

“Hummph!”  He  snorted.  “Those 
ain’t  the  kind  of  taxes  I’m  talking 
about.  Like  I started  to  say,  I can 
remember  when  we  had  a lot  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  game  and  us  market 
hunters  nearly  killed  it  off.  Then  our 
Game  Commission  was  organized  and 
they  built  up  our  wildlife  and  bought 
public  game  lands  so  we  would  have 
hunting  for  everybody.” 

“Yes,”  I agreed.  “We  have  some  of 
the  best  hunting  in  the  Union.  But 
the  Commission  isn’t  run  on  taxes, 
you  know,  just  license  fees,  fines,  and 
royalties  from  our  timber  and  min- 
erals.” 

“Your  telling  me!  I know.  Now 
looky  here,  you  young  whipper- 
snapper,  I know  darned  well  why  you 
came  up  here  today,  and  I’m  glad 
of  it.  You  thought  old  Ezra  was  off 
his  rocker,  but  I've  got  something  to 
say  that  you  writin’  fellows  forget  all 
about.” 

Beneath  his  grey  whiskers  I could 
see  his  weather-beaten  face  take  on 
a reddish  hue.  The  old  man  was 
really  steamed  up  about  something, 
worse  than  he  had  been  when  some- 
body blasted  the  side  of  his  cabin 
with  a charge  of  number  4’s. 

“Let  me  ask  you,”  he  said  across 
the  table,  “how  many  times  during 
the  year  do  you  take  your  family  out 
for  a ride  through  the  country,  or  go 
on  picnics?” 

“Well,  practically  every  weekend,” 
I said. 

He  mumbled  something  and  wrote 
a few  words  on  a coffee-stained  piece 
of  paper. 

“And  how  many  times  have  you 
looked  at  those  tulip  trees  down  in 
the  hollow?” 

“I  looked  at  them  today.  Say,  Ezra, 
do  you  know  how  they  got  there?” 

Old  man  Wheeler  jumped  right  up 


out  of  his  chair.  “Do  I know  how 
they  got  there?  They  got  there  be- 
cause I paid  my  income  taxes,  that’s 
how.” 

I looked  at  him  and  the  hurt  must 
have  shown  in  my  eyes.  “Listen,  Ez, 
you  don't  really  think  the  govern- 
ment took  your  income  taxes  to  plant 
tulip  trees,  do  you?” 

“Jim,  you’re  a smart,  young  lad. 
Can’t  you  see  it?  Can’t  you  see  the 
thousands  of  other  people  just  like 
yourself  who  drive  through  the  coun- 
try every  weekend?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well,  that’s  income,  Jim,  income. 
And  how  many  rabbits  did  you  shoot 
last  season?” 

"Oh,  maybe  fifteen  or  eighteen.” 
“And  how  many  ducks?” 

"Two  woodies.” 

“Deer?” 

“Yep.” 

“How  many  grouse  with  that  dog 
of  yours,  }im?” 

“The  season’s  limit.” 

“Did  you  get  your  turkey  last  fall?” 
“Yeah.  I killed  a nice  twelve 
pointer  up  back  of  Laquin.  But  how 
does  that  effect  income  tax?” 

The  old  man  drew  himself  as  erect 
as  his  six  foot  frame  would  stand. 
“I  can’t  write  like  you  do,  Jim.  I 
didn't  have  any  edycation,  but  next 
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week  when  you  write  your  say  so  in 
the  paper,  say  that  old  Ezra  Wheeler 
claims  that  every  outdoorsman  in  the 
hull  states  owes  an  income  tax.  Not 
a tax  that  means  cash  money,  but 
something  that  helps  put  back  what 
we  get  out  oi  our  woods,  like  the 
tulip  trees  for  instance.  I’ve  watched 
mountain  laurel  an’  dogwood  blos- 
soms for  years  so  I added  to  it  by 
planting  those  tulip  trees  along  the 
creek  bed,  maybe  ten  years  ago. 
Where  you  killed  your  wood  ducks 
last  fall  you  owe  a tax  of  maybe  a 
nesting  box  or  two.  And  your  deer, 
did  you  send  the  lower  jaw  bone  in 
to  the  Commission  last  winter?” 

I couldn’t  lie  to  the  old  man  so 
I didn’t  say  anything. 

“And  how  about  the  wing  tips  and 
tail  feathers  from  your  grouse?” 
“Well,  I put  an  item  in  the  paper 
about  it.” 

“But  did  you  send  yours  in?” 

“I  didn’t  have  much  time,  Ez.” 
“Those  are  income  taxes,  Jim,  and 
so  are  the  feeding  stations  that  are 
so  badly  needed  in  the  turkey  coun- 
try. They  are  taxes  that  will  give  us 
a bigger  and  better  income  next  year, 
turkeys  an’  such.” 

“Yeah,  but  one  man  can’t  do  much 
alone.” 

“Hummph.  With  all  the  boy  scouts 


in  the  country  lookin’  for  programs, 
and  all  the  big  sportsman  clubs  and 
you  mean  to  say  you  can’t  do  much? 
Did  you  ever  tell  the  farmers  who 
read  your  column  to  leave  a small 
strip  of  grain  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  to  let  their  hedges  grow 
between  a few  of  their  fields  instead 
of  bulldozing  them  out?  They  make 
good  ringneck  cover.” 

Old  Ezra  stoked  up  his  pipe,  and 
for  a minute  I thought  he  was  done 
talking,  but  then  he  shoved  the  sheets 
of  composition  paper  across  the  table 
at  me.  “For  two  weeks,  Jim,  I’ve  been 
trying  to  write  what  I just  told  you, 
but  somehow  the  words  just  don’t 
come  out.  I wish  you’d  try  your  hand 
at  it.  Tell  the  folks  that  their  huntin’, 
fishin’,  campin’,  and  the  whole  out- 
doors is  an  income.  Show  ’em  that 
the  more  tax  we  pay  on  it,  the  better 
we’ll  have  it  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  One  small  group  of  men  called 
the  Commission  can’t  do  it  alone, 
Jim.” 

Ernie  and  I didn’t  stay  too  long 
after  that.  We  started  home,  stopping 
for  an  hour  or  two  along  the  wood- 
chuck flats.  Pretty  soon  Ernie  said 
what  I had  been  waiting  to  hear. 

“You  know,  I don’t  think  there’s 
anything  wrong  with  Ezra,  and  as  a 
tax  consultant,  he  sure  knows  what 
he’s  talking  about!” 


North  Dakotan  Offers  Hunting  Privileges  for  Labor 

Farmer  Ed  Komrosky  of  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  has  a shocking  pro- 
posal for  all  hunters  who  wish  to  gun  on  his  farm  this  fall,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press,  “Komrosky  will  permit  any  hunter 
to  shoot  on  his  property  all  season  if  the  hunter  first  puts  up  20  shocks  of 
corn.  Komrosky  added  he  had  plenty  of  ducks  and  about  20  acres  to  be 
shocked.” 

We  haven’t  heard  who  was  most  shocked,  the  corn  or  the  hunters. 
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THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion owns  over  900,000  acres  of 
land  purchased  with  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  The 
Commission  is  obligated  to  manage 
this  land  particularly  for  these  license 
buyers  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Probably  the  primary  objective  is 
recreation  in  the  form  of  hunting  and 
trapping.  But  there  are  other  recrea- 
tional benefits  involved  which  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  masses.  For  example, 
there  are  those  who  enjoy  watching 
beaver  at  work  in  their  dams;  some 
like  to  drive  through  our  lands  in 
their  automobiles  and  look  for  deer 
and  other  wild  animals;  and  there 
are  the  nature  photographers,  bird 
lovers,  and  fisherman  who  are  also 
considered  in  the  overall  plan. 

The  Commission  realizes  that  the 
wise  management  of  its  holdings  in- 


ROGER  M.  LATHAM  is  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Research  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  This  article  is  based  on 
a paper  presented  before  the  Right-of-Way 
Chemical  Brush  Control  Conference  held 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  last  July. 


volves  more  than  just  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  the  recreation  it 
offers.  It  recognizes  the  tremendous 
economic  value  of  the  timber  crop 
which  can  be  grown  at  the  same  time 
it  is  growing  a game  crop.  It  under- 
stands the  need  for  mineral  develop- 
ment where  these  precious  resources 
occur.  And  sometimes  both  the  Game 
Commission  and  local  farmers  can 
be  benefited  by  a share-cropping 
agreement  on  certain  of  their  agri- 
cultural lands.  Sound  management  of 
State  Game  Lands  is  obviously  a mul- 
tiple-use undertaking. 

On  this  900,000  acres,  only  about 
1500  acres  are  in  rights-of-way  of  all 
kinds.  Your  first  thought  might  be— 
this  is  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  total.  But  you  should 
remember  that  these  are  1500  very 
select  acres  in  terms  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. And  then,  too,  the  Commis- 
sion derives  great  benefit  in  terms  of 
game  production  from  the  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  rights-of-way 
crossing  other  state,  national,  and 
private  lands. 

There  is  a logical  explanation  why 
these  1500  acres  are  so  important  to 
us.  The  great  percentage  of  our  hold- 
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ings  lie  in  the  forested  mountain 
regions  of  the  state.  Our  major  game 
species  found  in  these  forests  are  deer, 
bears,  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse, 
snowshoe  hares,  cottontail  rabbits, 
and  gray  squirrels.  For  these  seven 
kinds  of  game  to  prosper  and  provide 
good  hunting,  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements of  food  and  cover  must 
be  satisfied. 

Deer  feed  largely  on  browse— the 
tender  buds,  twigs,  and  shoots  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  also  graze  ex- 
tensively when  good  grasses,  and  other 
forage  plants  are  available.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a pronounced 
shortage  of  good  browsing  and  graz- 
ing materials  in  many  of  these  moun- 
tainous areas.  Therefore,  our  greatest 
need  for  deer  is  food  of  these  types. 

Cottontail  rabbits  and  snowshoe 
hares  are  also  browsing  and  grazing 
animals.  But  beside  this  food,  they 
also  need  brushy  or  weedy  cover  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  nests  of 
young  from  predatory  animals,  such 


as  the  hawks,  the  owls,  foxes,  and 
others. 

The  brush-stage  forests  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  have  now  grown 
into  pole-stage  or  mature  timber.  Con- 
sequently, much  of  the  low  growing 
brush  and  herbaceous  growth  so  vital 
to  these  game  animals  for  food  and 
cover  has  disappeared  because  of  the 
shading  and  drying  effect.  The  deer 
in  many  places  have  added  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  forest  floor  because 
of  their  excessive  numbers  and  vora- 
cious appetites.  For  these  reasons, 
hares  and  cottontails  have  become 
scarce  over  much  of  the  forest  land 
in  Pennsylvania.  Their  principal 
need,  then,  is  food  and  cover  in  the 
form  of  dense  low-growing  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants. 

Wild  turkeys  and  ruffed  grouse 
feed  on  seeds,  fruits,  berries,  green 
vegetation,  and  insects.  The  insect 
diet  is  exceedingly  important  when 
the  parent  grouse  or  turkey  is  trying 
to  rear  a brood  of  youngsters.  To  find 
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POWER  LINES  MUST  BE  TREATED  to  remove  tree  growth  but  plants  producing  food 
for  wildlife  are  saved  by  selective  spraying  with  herbicides. 
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sufficient  insects  of  the  right  kind  for 
this  purpose,  forest  openings  or  field 
edges  are  imperative.  Without  these 
openings,  a forest  is  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce the  number  of  these  game  birds 
it  should.  Although  wild  turkeys  are 
sufficiently  large  that  they  do  not  suf- 
fer greatly  from  predation,  ruffed 
grouse  do  need  protection.  Both 
species  prefer  to  nest  in  or  near  for- 
est openings  as  well.  So,  these  open- 
ings are  to  provide  insect  foods  for 
both  kinds  of  birds  and  ground  cover 
as  protection  for  grouse. 

Bears  and  squirrels  both  live 
largely  on  the  nuts  and  fruits  pro- 
duced in  the  forests  and  have  no 
particular  requirements  other  than 
the  food  and  shelter  provided  by 
mature  forests. 

From  this  discussion  of  habitat  re- 
quirements, it  can  be  seen  that  wild 
turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  deer,  cotton- 
tails, and  snowshoes  are  most  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  clearings  made  for 
rights-of-way.  If  properly  managed 
for  wildlife,  these  cleared  strips 
through  the  forest  should  satisfy  in 
part  at  least  the  demand  for  food  for 
all  five  species  and  for  protection  and 
nesting  cover  for  the  three  smaller 
ones. 

Now  what  plants  or  types  of  plants 
supply  these  needs,  and  which  needs 
are  most  vital  from  the  standpoint  of 
productive  game  management?  Win- 
ter browse  for  deer,  cottontails,  and 
snowshoes  consists  of  hardwood  stump 
sprouts,  seedlings,  and  shrubs.  Sum- 
mer foods  for  these  animals  consist 
of  various  grasses,  legumes,  and  many 
other  herbaceous  plants.  Grasshop- 
pers and  other  similar  insects  are 
produce  best  by  grasses  and  forbs. 
Cover  for  protection  against  preda- 
tors and  for  nesting  can  be  supplied 
by  the  taller  grasses,  forbs,  low-grow- 
ing shrubs,  stump  sprouts,  or  root 
suckers. 

Although  a brushy  right-of-way 
can  supply  a large  amount  of  browse 
for  deer  per  acre,  the  small  number 
of  acres  involved  statewide  means 


that  the  overall  volume  is  quite  in- 
significant compared  to  the  total  re- 
quirement of  the  herd.  A large  deer 
may  eat  as  much  as  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  browse  daily  if  it  is  avail- 
able. This  means  that  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  two  to  three  acres  of 
the  most  productive  kind  of  browse 
plants  to  support  a large  deer  over 
the  winter.  In  terms  of  deer  browse 
production  alone,  the  rights-of-way 
means  comparatively  little.  But  these 
same  browse  plants  and  the  cover 
they  afford  will  support  many  more 
rabbits  and  hares. 

Rights-of-way  on  which  some  of  the 
better  grasses,  sedges,  legumes,  and 
other  forbs  form  a substantial  part  of 
the  total  vegetation  on  the  medial 
strip  particularly  seem  to  be  most 
desirable  from  every  aspect.  These 
provide  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects and  a tremendous  amount  of 
green  forage  for  all  five  species.  They 
also  contribute  to  the  security  and 
nesting  success  of  the  two  birds,  the 
rabbits,  and  the  hares. 

We  visualize  the  ideal  right-of-way 
in  terms  of  game  management  as  one 
with  medium  high  to  tall  food-pro- 
ducing shrubs  on  the  extreme  outer 
edges,  low  to  medium  shrubs  on  each 
side  of  the  center,  and  a medial  strip 
composed  chiefly  of  grasses  and  forbs. 
Conceivably,  these  can  all  be  native 
species.  For  shrubs  and  vines  we  favor 
the  dogwoods,  the  Viburnums,  witch 
hazel,  blueberries  and  huckleberries, 
blackberries  and  raspberries,  green- 
briers,  hazelnuts,  scrub  oak,  choke- 
berries,  sumac,  hollies,  grapes,  bitter- 
sweet, and  honeysuckles.  Among  the 
lower-growing  trees  we  prefer  the 
hawthorns,  crabapples,  wild  plums, 
flowering  dogwoods,  and  the  june- 
berries.  Of  course,  some  of  the  taller 
and  bushier  varieties  could  be  toler- 
ated by  the  utility  companies  only 
on  the  outer  edges,  and  most  com- 
panies prefer  to  keep  briars  and  all 
but  the  prostrate  shrubs  out  of  the 
medial  strip  under  the  wires.  Game 
managers  can  find  no  fault  with  this, 
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RESEARCH  CREW  measures  food  production  and  game  utilization  on  a right-of-way. 


because  we  would  prefer  that  the 
medial  strip  be  retained  in  low  grassy 
growth,  too. 

Rights-of-way  of  this  type  closely 
represent  the  land  management  work 
which  the  Game  Commission  does  on 
its  holdings.  Through  the  use  of  the 
axe,  the  bulldozer,  and  the  plow,  we 
<1  create  forest  openings,  usually  long 

I and  narrow  for  the  very  purposes  al- 

ready outlined.  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  that  these  lines  fit  nicely  into 
our  master  plan  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

(Despite  our  belief  that  these  utility 
rights-of-way  can  be  very  productive 
( of  wildlife  when  native  plants  only 

are  utilized,  we  also  believe  that  this 
productiveness  can  be  intensified  in 
some  places  if  native  vegetation  is  re- 
placed by  introduced  plants.  On  some 
sections  of  line,  few  native  shrubs 
may  seed  in  because  there  are  too 
few  present  in  the  surrounding  forest. 
In  this  case,  direct  seeding  or  plant- 
ing of  nursery  stock  may  be  desirable, 
if  the  deer  will  permit  a successful 


operation.  On  other  sections,  shrubs 
with  little  value  for  either  food  or 
cover  may  take  over  the  line.  Sweet 
fern  is  a good  example,  and  even 
pure  stands  of  blueberry  and  other 
shrubs  over  a large  area  are  not  as 
desirable  as  mixed  stands  for  game 
production.  In  this  case,  an  attempt 
to  replace  a part  of  the  shrub  growth 
with  other  shrubs  or  non-woody 
plants  should  be  wise  management. 
In  the  same  manner,  certain  native 
grasses,  sedges,  and  legumes  will  not 
produce  the  forage  nor  insects  which 
some  introduced  varieties  will.  Thus, 
there  may  be  places  where  farming 
may  produce  best  results. 

In  1952,  the  Game  Commission’s 
Research  Division  assigned  a man 
full-time  to  study  the  development  of 
these  rights-of-way  for  wildlife.  His 
project  includes  all  of  the  phases  just 
mentioned,  but  his  principal  work 
has  been  to  plant  and  evaluate  many, 
many  different  kinds  of  forage  and 
insect-producing  plants.  With  some  of 
these,  the  soil  has  been  cleared,  and 
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the  seeded  areas  disked,  limed,  and 
fertilized.  But  a real  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  find  plants  which  will 
grow  and  maintain  themselves  on 
these  lines  without  the  expense  and 
bother  of  all  this  soil  treatment.  We 
are  searching  for  grasses  and  legumes 
which  will  grow  on  soils  of  low  pH 
and  maintain  themselves  more  or  less 
indefinitely  without  initial  or  main- 
tenance treatment.  To  date,  we  have 
several  which  show  real  promise. 

For  example,  rose  clover  (Trifol- 
ium hirtum)  which  is  a native  of  cen- 
tral Europe  and  was  developed  in 
California,  will  germinate  and  grow 
in  soils  of  very  low  fertility  and  with 
a pH  of  between  4.0  and  5.0.  In 
Europe  this  clover  is  used  for  seeding 
upon  barren,  eroded  places.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  has  grown  in  very  moist  and 
very  dry  soils  without  treatment.  It  is 
seeded  from  an  airplane  upon  areas 
which  have  been  recently  burned 
over  by  forest  fires,  and  it  grows  very 
well  in  the  fresh  wood  ashes.  We 
have  planted  it  on  pipe  lines  where 
the  subsoil  is  exposed  and  badly 
washed  on  steep  mountainsides,  and 
have  good  stands  established.  This 
was  without  any  soil  preparation  or 
additions  of  lime  and  fertilizer.  It 
is  said  to  be  a favorite  food  of  deer 
in  California,  but  withstands  severe 
grazing  well.  Also,  it  is  said  to  main- 
tain itself  year  after  year  without 
mowing. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  several 
clovers  and  grasses  which  show 
promise.  We  have  much  work  to  do 
before  we  can  recommend  any  for 
extensive  use  on  rights-of-way.  But 


we  are  sure  that  some  are  going  to 
be  useful,  particularly  on  the  medial 
strip  under  the  wires.  We  have  much 
to  learn  about  when  and  how  to 
plant,  and  what  equipment  to  use  if 
any,  but  we  expect  to  have  these 
answers  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Altogether  we  have  planted 
and  are  testing  88  different  kinds  of 
grasses  and  legumes.  And  still  others 
will  be  planted  next  year. 

Along  with  his  work  on  new  food 
and  cover  plants,  the  leader  of  the 
project  has  also  tested  the  toxicity  of 
the  common  herbicides  used  for 
brush  control  on  game  animals.  So 
far,  we  have  discovered  no  ill  effects 
from  these  herbicides  when  used  ac- 
cording to  instructions. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  a 
vegetative  cover  very  acceptable  to 
the  wildlife  manager  can  be  estab- 
lished on  rights-of-way  without  con- 
flicting with  the  needs  or  require- 
ments of  the  utility  companies.  We 
believe  that  this  desirable  end  result 
can  be  achieved  without  additional 
costs  to  these  companies.  In  fact, 
there  is  good  evidence  that  selective 
spraying  of  sprouts  and  seedlings  of 
tall  growing  trees  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  economical  method  of  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  for  utility 
rights-of-way  in  the  long  run.  And 
finally,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
cooperation  between  utility  company 
officials,  brush  control  men,  and  wild- 
life managers  will  mean  more  game 
and  more  recreation  for  the  people 
of  the  state  and,  consequently,  great 
dividends  in  public  relations  and 
support  for  all  concerned. 


By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 


Division  of  Research,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission 


DON’T  reach  for  that  frying  pan! 

This  is  not  the  usual  type  recipe. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  prepar- 
ing rabbits  for  the  table  but,  instead, 
is  a description  of  ways  to  improve 
living  conditions  for  rabbits.  This  is 
a recipe  telling  how  to  produce  more 
rabbits. 

The  ingredients  are  practices  which 
have  proved  their  value  during  re- 
search studies.  They  are  practices 
which  will  enable  a tract  of  land  to 
produce  and  maintain  large  numbers 
of  cottontails  for  the  hunter  or 
beagler.  These  are  practices  which 
can  and  should  be  applied  more  ex- 
tensively where  large  crops  of  rabbits 
are  desired. 

The  numbers  of  cottontails  found 
on  an  area  usually  tell  us  the  quality 
of  the  living  conditions.  Where  few 
cottontails  are  found,  such  as  in  open 


forest  land  with  large  trees  and  little 
ground  cover,  or  on  intensively  culti- 
vated farm  land  with  little  or  no 
brushy  cover,  living  conditions  are 
surely  poor.  On  some  not  so  inten- 
sively cultivated,  farm  lands,  with 
brushy  fence  rows,  brush  and  brier 
thickets,  and  other  good  cover,  living 
conditions  are  good.  This  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  habitat 
and  cottontail  numbers  applies 
equally  well  to  other  game  species. 

Game  is  a crop  of  the  land.  Just 
as  the  fertility,  condition  and  mois- 
ture of  the  soil  (living  or  growing  ; 
conditions)  affect  a farmer’s  crop  of 
corn,  apples,  or  hay,  similar  condi- 
tions influence  the  crop  of  cottontails 
or  other  game.  Thus,  in  the  same  way 
that  a farmer  seeks  to  increase  his 
crop  yields  by  improving  growing 
conditions  for  his  crops,  the  yield  of  j 
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cottontails  may  be  increased  by  im- 
proving conditions  for  them.  The  re- 
lationship between  quality  of  habitat 
and  game  numbers  is  usually  more 
readily  recognizable  with  cottontails 
than  with  other  game  species  because 
of  the  cottontail’s  high  reproductive 
capacity.  This  capacity  makes  possible 
the  rapid  response  by  cottontails  to 
even  slight  improvements.  Hence 
there  is  an  early  reward  for  any  efforts 
expended  in  this  direction. 

The  next  time  you’re  afield,  take 
a look  around.  Try  to  figure  out  why 
there  are,  or  are  not,  good  numbers 
of  cottontails  on  a particular  area. 
If  men  were  as  adept  at  recognizing 
living  conditions  for  rabbits  as  rabbits 
are,  then  much  effort  and  money 
spent  for  “restocking”  could  have 
been  channeled  into  more  productive 
practices. 

To  make  more  rabbits,  the  sports- 
man needs  to  manipulate  food  and 
cover  conditions  so  that  preferred 
foods  and  high  quality  cover  are  well 
distributed  throughout  an  area. 
Exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  this  will  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending upon  the  primary  use  of  the 
land.  On  most  intensively  cultivated 
farm  lands,  the  best  results  might 
come  from  edge  cutting  of  woodland, 
woodlot  management,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  food  and  cover  producing 
shrubs  and  conifers  on  small  untilled 
areas.  But  areas  used  primarily  for 
dog  training  or  hunting  purposes  may 
be  developed  and  managed  much 
more  intensively.  These  food  plots 
and  other  grass-legume  areas  could 
be  planted;  trees  and  brush  could  be 
cut  for  cover  and  food,  the  more  de- 
sirable trees,  shrubs  and  vines  could 
be  released;  and  conifers,  shrubs  and 
vines  could  be  planted  for  food  and 
cover. 

Of  course  there  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  spend  funds  and  energy  on 
this  endeavor.  In  the  past,  some  clubs 
became  disgusted  because  the  food 
plots  they  established  far  from  accept- 
able cover  were  used  little  by  rabbits 


and  certainly  did  little  or  nothing 
toward  increasing  their  numbers.  The 
same  funds  and  energy  correctly  di- 
rected would  have  provided  real  bene- 
fits. Similarly,  when  the  cook  over- 
looks some  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
recipe,  results  may  be  somewhat  dis- 
couraging. However,  when  the  proved 
recipe  is  followed,  the  product  is  good 
and  enjoyable. 

This  recipe  is  offered  for  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  increasing  the 
number  of  rabbits  on  their  grounds. 
It  is  offered  as  simply  as  possible  with 
the  awareness  that  there  are  areas 
with  special  problems  which  may  de- 
mand special  attention,  not  covered 
in  this  discussion.  If  your  area  pre- 
sents a special  problem,  ask  for  assist- 
ance to  help  solve  it. 

For  intensively  cultivated  farm 
lands  where  the  possibility  for  exten- 
sive management  work  is  limited; 

Plant  conifers,  shrubs  and  vines  on 
untilled,  eroded  areas,  as  field  divi- 
sions or  windbreaks,  or  as  woodland 
borders.  Edge  cut  woodland  to  pro- 
vide cover  and  winter  food. 

For  areas  managed  primarily  for 
beagling  or  hunting: 

Food  plots:  Strips  for  high  quality 
food  production  should  be  planted 
to  bluegrass,  timothy,  white,  alsike 
and  ladino  clover.  On  poorer  soils  a 
period  for  building  fertility  may  be 
necessary  before  some  of  these  forage 
plants  will  become  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. In  any  case,  soil  tests  should 
be  made  and  the  lime  requirement 
and  fertilizer  recommendations  should 
be  followed. 

Food  strips  need  not  be  wide. 
Strips  12  to  25  feet  wide  are  ade- 
quate. Location  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Food  strips  should  be  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  heavy  cover. 
Hence  when  plots  are  to  be  estab- 
lished, sites  should  be  chosen  next  to 
heavy  cover  or  where  cutting  exist- 
ing growths  will  create  good  cover  or 
where  cover  can  be  provided  by  plant- 
ing seedlings. 


POLE-SIZED  TIMBER  offers  little  food  or  cover  for  cottontails.  If  these  trees  are  cut,  the 
increased  sunlight  encourages  the  growth  of  briers,  grasses  and  forbs. 


The  grass-legume  plots  are  estab- 
lished by  plowing  or  disking,  liming, 
fertilizing,  and  seeding.  Topdressings 
every  year  or  two  with  lime  and 
fertilizer  is  usually  required  to  main- 
tain the  strips  in  top  notch  condition. 
Mowing  is  an  important  part  of  man- 
aging these  areas.  Periodic  mowing 
of  narrow  swaths  next  to  the  cover, 
instead  of  the  complete  plot,  may 
be  advantageous.  When  establishment 
of  some  of  these  plots  is  complete, 
they  may  resemble  a strip  of  lawn 
and  as  such  will  provide  large  quan- 
tities of  high  quality  food.  Many  of 
our  suburban  areas  support  large 
numbers  of  rabbits  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent food  conditions  (lawns)  ad- 
jacent to  good  cover  in  the  form  of 
shrubbery. 

Other  grass  or  field  areas:  Parts  of 
the  larger  fallow  fields,  which  may 
be  in  poverty  grass  or  other  growth 
of  low  value  to  cottontails,  should  be 
planted  to  some  of  the  better  grasses 
and  legumes.  These  will  provide  both 
food  and  cover  for  cottontails.  Ex- 
tensive open  areas  should  be  broken 
up  by  plantings  of  conifers  and 


shrubs  as  described  later.  Sometimes 
a good  growth  of  weeds  may  provide 
cover  and  some  food,  and  can  often 
be  established  by  strip  plowing  or 
disking. 

A variety  of  species  and  mixtures 
may  be  used  in  seeding  combination 
food  and  cover  strips.  Timothy, 
orchard  grass,  brome  grass  and  red- 
top  or  other  adapted  grasses  and  al- 
sike,  red,  white  and  ladino  clovers 
are  some  of  the  species  which  may 
be  used  in  the  various  mixtures. 
Sweet  clover  and  hairy  vetch  are  use- 
ful soil-building  legumes.  Sericea 
lespedeza  may  be  desirable  on  certain 
sites.  Periodic  top  dressing  and  mow- 
ing are  important  in  the  management 
of  these  areas,  also.  However,  they  do 
not  require  the  intensive  management 
necessary  to  maintain  the  high  qual- 
ity food  strips.  A system  of  rotation 
mowing  of  swaths  through  the  larger 
grass-legume  areas  will  insure  tender 
new  growth  for  food  and  older  growth 
for  cover  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Too,  it  will  help  provide 
better  dog  training  and  trial  condi-  i 
tions. 


i 


CUT-AND-BEND  METHOD  is  used  to  create  maximum  cover  because  the  stem  of  the 
tree  stays  alive  and  growth  of  leaves  and  branches  continues.  This  often  forms  a “roof” 
under  which  rabbits  are  safe  from  predators  and  weather. 


It  is  altogether  possible  that  on 
some  areas  which  retain  remnants 
of  old  pastures,  a desirable  growth 
may  be  obtained  merely  by  liming, 
fertilizing,  perhaps  disking,  and  mow- 
ing. Some  sites  will  need  plowing 
and/or  disking.  Nurse  crops  of  wheat, 
rye  or  oats  are  often  useful  in  the 
establishment  of  the  desired  grass- 
legume  mixtures,  and  cottontails  will 
use  the  nurse  crops  as  food.  Since 
these  grains  are  not  likely  to  be  har- 
vested and  usually  their  sole  purpose 
is  as  a nurse  crop,  they  should  be 
seeded  lightly  to  avoid  excess  com- 
petition with  the  grass-legume  seed- 
lings. 

Cover:  This  very  essential  part  of 
the  habitat  for  rabbits  is  usually  pro- 
vided in  two  ways:  treatment  of  exist- 
ing growths  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
to  make  or  encourage  dense  cover  on 
or  near  the  ground;  and  the  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  on  the 
more  open  areas.  Woodchucks  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  improvements  for 
rabbits  and  they  will  provide  addi- 
tional cover  in  the  form  of  burrows. 
Existing  woody  vegetation  can  be  cut 


or  treated  with  herbicides.  In  some 
instances  a bulldozer  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  objectives  of  the  treat- 
ment are  to  provide  low  ground 
cover,  to  encourage  sprouting  and 
growth  of  winter  food  species,  and  to 
release  or  encourage  the  growth  of 
food  and  cover  producing  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines. 

Cuttings  may  take  various  forms— 
edge  cutting  of  woodland,  fence  rows, 
or  spot  cutting  of  wooded  sites.  Some 
cuttings  are  known  as  release  cuttings 
because  less  desirable  trees  and  brush 
which  are  suppressing  or  shading  out 
desirable  vines,  shrubs,  and  briers. 

These  cuttings  can  be  accomplished 
with  various  tools— axes,  brush  hooks, 
manual  saws,  or  power  saws.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  stems  or 
density  of  the  stand,  several  methods 
of  cutting  may  be  employed:  1.  Cut 
and  bend— stems  are  not  completely 
severed  but  are  cut  into  just  far 
enough  to  permit  bending  over  so 
that  the  tops  rest  on  the  ground.  If 
the  bark  is  left  intact  on  one  side, 
growth  should  continue.  This  method 
is  employed  with  most  success  on 
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conifers,  which  provide  excellent 
cover  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
It  may  also  be  desirable  on  some  sites 
to  use  this  method  on  maple,  crab- 
apple,  sassafras,  aspen,  and  sumac 
which  may  furnish  large  quantities  of 
winter  food  following  treatment.  2. 
Cut  and  fall— stems  are  completely 
severed  and  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  fall.  Use  of  this  method  should 
be  restricted  to  larger  trees,  dense 
stands,  stands  with  many  desirable 
vines,  or  stands  of  hard  to  handle 
species  such  as  crabapple.  3.  Cut  and 
pile  or  windrow— stems  are  completely 
severed  and  the  resulting  brush  is 
placed  on  piles  or  windrows  of  such 
size  that  they  will  provide  protection 
for  cottontails. 

Brush  killers-herbicides-may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  latter 
two  methods  to  control  unwanted 
species.  A four  per  cent  (4%)  by 
volume  solution  of  2,4, 5-T  or  the  com- 
bination 2,4-D  and  2, 4, 5-T  in  kero- 
sene or  fuel  oil  should  be  applied  to 
the  cut  stumps  with  a low  pressure 
sprayer.  This  is  a very  good  way  to 
control  growth  on  paths,  trails,  or 
roadsides.  The  solution  may  also  be 
used  as  a basal  spray  on  standing 
stems.  A basal  spray  is  directed  at  the 
lower  fourteen  inches  of  the  stem. 
Stems  must  be  completely  encircled 
with  adequate  amounts  of  spray  to 
insure  some  rundown  to  the  root 
collar  zone.  Certain  species  are  better 
controlled  with  spray  at  specific  sea- 
sons and  some  species  are  much  more 
difficult  to  control  than  others.  Fol- 
low-up spraying  is  often  required  to 
complete  the  control. 

Various  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  may  be  planted  to  produce  food 
and  cover  for  game.  These  plantings 
may  be  made  adjacent  to  woodland 
or  fence  rows  as  borders,  or  as  strip 
or  spot  plantings  to  break  up  large 
open  areas.  Conifers  are  the  most 
popular  and  readily  available  of  the 
tree  species.  Generally  they  are  easier 
to  plant  and  are  more  successful  than 
other  tree  seedlings.  Species  to  use 


will  depend  on  the  site  and  region  of 
the  State.  Some  popular  conifers  are 
Scotch,  red,  Austrian,  white,  and 
Virginia  pines  and  Norway  spruce. 
Planting  for  game  purposes  should 
be  4 x 4 feet  to  6 x 6 feet.  Pruning 
and  shaping  to  maintain  good  cover 
form  and  branches  near  the  ground 
is  imperative;  this  treatment  is  made 
during  June.  Large  blocks  of  conifers 
are  not  desirable.  Too  much  of  any 
one  item— open  field,  woodland  or 
conifers,  in  a large  block  or  expanse 
is  not  good.  Wide  distribution  or 
intermingling  of  food  and  cover  can- 
not be  stressed  too  much.  A number 
of  small  spot  plantings  of  conifers 
will  provide  more  benefits  than  a 
single  large  planting. 

Where  conifers  and  shrubs  are  used 
in  strips,  the  conifers  should  be 
planted  in  the  center,  flanked  by  the 
higher  shrubs  and  with  the  lower 
shrubs  on  the  outside.  Multiflora  rose 
is  a popular  food  and  cover  plant. 
It  may  be  planted  in  rows  or  in  spots. 
Multiflora  and  other  shrub  seedlings 
will  survive  and  make  better  growth 
when  planted  in  previously  plowed 
and  harrowed  sites.  If  mulching  is 
possible  or,  if  the  seedlings  can  be 
cultivated,  the  chances  of  good  sur- 
vival and  growth  are  improved.  Plant 
multiflora  1 to  3 feet  apart  when  in 
rows  and  3 to  8 feet  apart  in  spot 
plantings.  Spacing  for  shrubs  varies 
according  to  the  species.  Some  of  the 
popular  shrubs  are  shrub  lespedezas, 
viburnums,  dogwoods,  and  honey- 
suckles. A conifer  of  shrubby  form, 
the  mugho  pine  provides  excellent 
cover.  Spot  plantings  utilizing  coni- 
fers and  shrubs  should  be  made  with 
the  conifers  in  the  center  surrounded 
by  the  shrubs. 

Methods  described  above  may  be 
modified  for  use  on  dog  training  or 
trial  grounds  so  that  dog  or  game  will 
not  be  lost  from  view  for  long  peri- 
ods or  distances.  Interrupted  or  dis- 
continuous cuttings  or  cover  plant- 
ings are  recommended  for  these  areas. 
Of  course,  if  the  area  supports  trees 
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merchantable  as  timber,  props,  or 
pulp,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
harvest  them.  Such  cutting  would 
provide  cover,  openings  and  trails, 
and  would  encourage  shrub  and  vine 
growth. 

When  living  conditions  are  im- 
proved and  rabbits  increase  greatly, 
the  area  may  become  more  attractive 
to  predators.  Some  form  of  manage- 
ment may  be  desirable  for  these  spe- 
cies to  appease  those  who  may  fear 
excess  damage  to  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion. 

In  developing  better  living  condi- 
tions, remember  that  the  soil  is  the 
foundation  for  all  crops,  including 
game.  We  know  that  our  largest  and 
healthiest  rabbits  grow  on  the  most 
fertile  lands.  When  adequate  cover  is 
present,  the  most  fertile  lands  also 
support  the  greatest  numbers  of  rab- 
bits. Hence  it  is  obvious  that  any- 
thing done  to  make  land  grow  getter 
food  and  cover  will  pay  off  with 
more  and  better  rabbits.  Remember  to 
establish  food  plots  close  beside  heavy 
cover.  Develop  a good  intermingling 
of  a variety  of  food  and  cover 


throughout  the  area.  Remember  also 
that  recipes  in  the  hands  of  trained 
cooks  often  produce  better  results 
than  when  in  untrained  hands.  If  you 
have  questions  or  need  assistance  in 
planning,  your  Game  Commission  is 
ready  to  help. 

Resume — Special  Details 
Food  plots  for  high  quality  food 
production,  strips  12-25  feet  wide. 

I.  Select  location  immediately  adja- 
cent to  heavy  cover. 

II.  Take  soil  samples  for  lime  re- 
quirement tests. 

III.  Site  preparation. 

A.  Sites  requiring  plowing 

1.  Prepare  seedbed,  if  lime  require- 
ment is  over  4,000  pounds  pul- 
verized agricultural  limestone 
per  acre,  apply  half  before  plow- 
ing and  half  after  plowing. 

2.  Apply  and  work  in  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  0-20-20  or  its  equiva- 
lent at  seedbed  preparation. 

3.  Apply  at  time  of  seeding,  300 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  5-10-10  or 
its  equivalent. 


DENSE  COVER  AND  GOOD  WINTER  FOOD  are  the  result  of  proper  treatment.  This 
often  benefits  other  kinds  of  game  such  as  grouse,  quail,  pheasants  and  others. 
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B.  Sites  not  to  be  plowed  (remnants 
of  old  pastures  or  with  some  of  the 
desired  species  already  present). 

1.  Lime  according  to  requirement 
and  apply  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  0-20-20  and  disk  thor- 
oughly. 

2.  Apply  300  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
5-10-10  at  time  of  seeding. 

IV.  Seeding  rates-pounds  per  acre. 


Kentucky  bluegrass 6 

Alsike  clover 2 

Ladino  clover  1 

and/or 


White  Dutch  or  Wild  White  1-2 

V.  Maintenance 

1.  Check  lime  requirement  period- 
ically—every  2-5  years.  Lime  as 
needed. 

2.  Topdress  periodically,  at  least 
300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  0-20- 
20  annually. 

3.  Mowing  — clip  as  required  to 
maintain  tender  growth. 

Other  grass-legume  areas: 

I.  Take  soil  samples  for  lime  require- 
ment test. 

II.  Preparation. 

A.  Sites  requiring  plowing. 

1.  Satisfy  lime  requirement  if  pos- 
sible. If  requirement  is  high, 
apply  half  and  half  as  above. 

2.  Apply  and  work  in  300  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  0-20-20  at  seedbed 
preparation. 

3.  Apply  at  seeding,  300  pounds  of 
5-10-10. 

B.  Sites  not  to  be  plowed  but  seeded. 

1.  Apply  up  to  2 tons  per  acre  of 
lime  requirement  and  300 
pounds  of  0-20-20  and  disk 
thoroughly. 

2.  Apply  300  pounds  of  5-10-10  at 
seeding. 

C.  Sites  not  to  be  plowed  or  seeded 

—areas  supporting  good  amounts 

of  desirable  species  at  present. 

1.  Apply  up  to  2 tons  to  the  acre 
of  lime  requirement. 

2.  If  growth  is  mostly  grass,  apply 
30-40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 


acre  and  300-500  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  0-20-20.  Omit  nitrogen 
if  considerable  clover  is  present. 

III.  Seeding. 

Average  or  slightly  below  average 
fertility.  Pounds  per  acre. 


Orchard  grass  2 Orchard  grass  2 

Timothy  ....  4 Timothy  ....  4 

Red  clover  . . 4 Redtop  2 

Alsike  clover  . 2 Red  clover  . . 2 

Ladino  clover  . 1 Alsike  clover  . 2 

(or  white)  White  1 

Birdsfoot  tre- 
foil   5 

And  any  one  of  the  following: 

Orchard  grass  (late  var.)  2-4,  or 

Timothy  4,  or 

Smooth  bromegrass  8,  or 

Reed  Canary  grass  8 

Perennial  ryegrass  10 

Alsike  clover  3 

Ladino  or  white  1 

Above  average  fertility. 

Alfalfa  6 

Red  clover  4 

Alsike  clover 2 

Ladino  clover 1 

And  any  one  of  the  following: 

Smooth  bromegrass  8,  or 

Timothy  4,  or 

Orchard  grass  4 

IV.  Maintenance 


1.  Check  lime  requirement  period- 
ically, lime  as  needed. 

2.  Top  dress  periodically.  Areas 
with  25%  or  more  legumes  in 
stand— at  least  200-300  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  0-20-20.  Pre- 
dominantly grass  areas  should 
receive  30-40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  annually  or  500 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  5-10-10. 

3.  Mowing.  Clip  as  necessary  to 
maintain  desirable  species.  Rota- 
tion mowing  of  narrow  swaths 
is  best  adaptation  for  rabbit 
management.  Special  problem 
areas  may  need  individual  atten- 
tion. 

. . . Continued  on  Page  35 
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Note:  This  center  sheet  may  be  re- 
moved without  damaging  the  magazine 
by  loosening  the  two  center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Cameron  County,  located  in  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  State,  covers 
256,896  acres  of  which  238,356  acres 
(92.8%)  are  forested.  Publicly  owned 
land  totals  132,331  acres,  including 
12,763  acres  are  in  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

Situated  on  the  Allegheny  plateau, 
the  county  is  mostly  mountainous. 
Its  narrow  valleys,  winding  streams 
and  wooded  hills  make  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  scenic  areas  of  the 
State. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Buffalo  & Susquehanna  lines.  U.  S. 
Route  120  is  the  principal  highway 
crossing  the  county,  which  has  94 
miles  of  improved  State  highways. 

History 

Cameron  county  was  a part  of  what 
can  be  termed  Pennsylvania’s  last 
frontier.  The  slow  early  growth  of 
this  section  was  due  largely  to  its 
location.  The  county  was  organized 
in  1860  from  portions  of  Clinton,  Elk, 
McKean  and  Potter  counties  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  better  govern- 
mental administration  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Simon  Cameron,  well  known  Penn- 
sylvania statesman,  member  of  Lin- 
coln’s cabinet  for  a time  and  later 
United  States  Senator. 


The  first  settlements  were  made 
within  the  present  county  between 
1809  and  1815.  Andrew  Overdorf, 
Jacob  Burge,  Levi  Hicks  and  John 
Jordan  were,  with  their  families, 
among  these  early  settlers.  These  first 
residents,  for  the  most  part,  came 
either  from  the  southern  counties  of 
the  State  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  Sinnemahoning  creek,  or 
from  New  England  and  New  York. 
Many  were  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  the  War  of  1812.  A majority 
of  the  first  comers  were  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  although  Methodists, 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches 
were  organized  at  an  early  date. 

All  of  Cameron  county  was  heavily 
timbered  and  these  forests  became  an 
attraction  for  the  lumbermen  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  streams  of  the 
county  were  soon  filled  each  spring 
with  quantities  of  logs  on  their  way 
to  the  mill.  With  the  passing  of 
lumbering,  agriculture  of  a diversified 
nature,  but  largely  dairying  and  live- 
stock raising,  became  the  main  source 
of  income  for  the  county. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of 
local  history  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  at  Driftwood  to  the  Buck- 
tail  Regiment  of  the  Civil  War.  When 
President  Lincoln  called  for  troops, 
hardy  men  from  the  lumber  camps 
in  this  area  volunteered  their  services. 
With  the  tails  of  buck  deer  on  their 
hats  and  determination  in  their 
hearts,  they  floated  down  stream  on 
rafts,  converging  at  Driftwood  and 
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then  moving  on  to  the.  battlefront. 
These  sturdy  men,  all  expert  marks- 
men and  hunters,  won  great  renown. 
They  went  into  battle  still  wearing 
the  buck  tails  on  their  hats  and  be- 
came known  as  the  Bucktail  Regi- 
ment. 

Industry 

The  principal  classes  of  manufac- 
turing industry  are  metals  and  metal 
products,  leather  and  rubber  goods, 
and  chemicals  and  allied  products. 
Chief  products  are  radios  and  parts, 
sole  leather,  powder  and  other  ex- 
plosives. Emporium,  the  county  seat 
and  only  large  town  in  the  county, 
was  incorporated  in  1864.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sylvania  Products 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  radio  tubes  and  electronic 
equipment  in  the  country.  The 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  has  re- 
cently opened  a modern  industrial 
manufacturing,  research  and  develop- 
ment center  partly  in  this  county, 
with  headquarters  just  south  of  Drift- 
wood. 

Agriculture 

Cameron  county  has  162  farms  with 
4,208  acres  under  cultivation.  Prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  include 
wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  dairy  products. 

District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  Norman 
L.  Erickson,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Prospect 
Park,  Emporium  (Phone:  2-2131)  is 
assigned  to  this  county  by  the  Game 
Commission. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  H.  Clair  Fleeger,  Box 
63,  Dagus  Mines,  Kersey  (Phone: 
4384)  and  Fish  Warden  William  R. 
Miller,  244  Susquehanna  Ave.  Renovo 
(Phone:  12R)  include  Cameron 


County  in  the  areas  of  jurisdiction 
assigned  them  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

District  Forester 

District  Forester  L.  G.  Barnes,  Em- 
porium (Phone:  4345)  is  assigned  to 
this  county  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 

TROUT:  Brookes  Run,  Sinne- 

mahoning,  Rt.  120,  4 mi.;  Clear 
Creek,  Emporium,  Rt.  120,  10  mi.; 
Driftwood  Branch,  Emporium,  24 
mi.;  Hicks  Run  & E.  Branch,  Drift- 
wood, Rt.  120,  5 mi.;  Hunts  Run, 
Sterling  Run,  Rt.  120,  5 mi.;  Upper 
Jerry  Run,  Sinnemahoning,  4 mi.; 
Lick  Island  Run,  Sinnemahoning,  4 
mi.;  Lushbaugh  Run,  Sinnemahon- 
ing, 6 mi.;  Mix  Run,  Driftwood,  3 
mi.;  North  Creek,  Emporium,  7 mi.; 
Portage  Creek,  Emporium,  2 mi.; 
First  Fork,  Sinnemahoning  Creek, 
Sinnemahoning,  13  mi.;  Sinnemahon- 
ing Portage  Creek,  Emporium,  8 mi.; 
Wykoff  Run,  Sinnemahoning,  5 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Driftwood  Branch, 
Driftwood,  Rt.  120,  8 miles. 

Recreation — Flunting 

Cameron  County  is  noted  for  its 
big  game  hunting  and  annually  pro- 
duces a good  crop  of  both  deer  and 
bear.  It  also  affords  excellent  hunting 
opportunity  on  other  forest  game 
species,  notably  wild  turkeys,  ruffed 
grouse,  and  squirrels.  One  tract  of 
State  Game  Lands  managed  for  pub- 
lic hunting  is  located  south  of  Tru- 
man—Number  14  (in  part)  covering 
12,763  acres. 
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. . . Continued  from  Page  30 
Soil  improvement  plantings. 

I.  Take  soil  samples  for  lime  re- 
quirement. 

II.  Preparation— as  in  grass-legume 
areas. 

III.  Seedings. 

Summer  crops. 

Early  season  seedings. 

Annual  sweet  clover  20  pounds 
White  blossom  sweet  clover  15 
pounds  (matures  in  second 
season,  may  be  allowed  to 
reseed  itself.) 

Late  season  seedings. 

Soybeans  75-100  pounds.  Risky 
when  large  numbers  of 
rabbits  or  woodchucks  pres- 
ent. 

Buckwheat  75  pounds 
Winter  crops— late  summer  or 
fall  seedings. 

Domestic  ryegrass  20  pounds 
Domestic  ryegrass  10  pounds 
and  Hairy  vetch  20  pounds 
Hairy  vetch  30  pounds 
Rye  100-150  pounds 
Rye  70  pounds  and  Hairy 
vetch  30  pounds 
Wheat  70  pounds  and  Hairy 
vetch  30  pounds 

Special  plantings. 

For  gullies  and  badly  eroded 
areas: 

Tall  fescue  or  creeping  red 
fescue  25  pounds,  and  any 
one  of  the  following: 

1.  Perennial  ryegrass  5 pounds 


and  redtop  5 pounds 

2.  Crown  vetch  10  pounds 

3.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  5 pounds 
For  eroded  and  thin  soil  areas 

for  future  development. 

Sericea  lespedeza  10-20  pounds 

General: 

Nurse  crops. 

Winter  wheat— not  more  than 
1 1/2  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Spring  oats— not  more  than  1 
bushel  to  the  acre. 


Seeding  time:  Food  plots  and  grass- 
legume  areas. 

When  winter  wheat  is  nurse  crop, 
seed  early  in  spring  when  frost 
has  honeycombed  surface  soil.  Or 
it  seeding  by  two  week  inter- 

When  spring  oats  is  nurse  crop, 
seed  grasses  and  legumes  with 
oats. 
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Inoculation  of  legumes. 

Be  sure  to  inoculate  legumes 
with  proper  bacteria.  This  is 
especially  important  when  species 
may  be  grown  on  the  area  for 
the  first  time. 


Lime  requirement  test. 

Contact  your  County  Farm  Agent 
(Agricultural  Extension  Service) 
for  lime  requirement  tests.  A soil 
sample  should  be  obtained  by 
collecting  a small  quantity  of  the 
top  2 to  3 inches  of  soil  at  a 
number  of  locations  throughout 
the  plot  in  question. 


. . . End. 


COMMISSION  BIOLOGIST  is  available  to  advise  beagle  clubs  and  other  sportsmen’s 
organizations  on  proper  methods  of  cottontail  management  for  their  lands. 


By  Robert  G.  Miller 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago  Lancaster 
city  and  county  authorities  were 
faced  with  a rash  of  accidents.  They 
were  concerned,  of  course,  with  those 
involving  motor  vehicles.  But  this 
time,  a new  series  of  accidents  which 
grew  out  of  the  careless  handling  of 
firearms  also  demanded  their  atten- 
tion. 

Realizing  the  latent  power  of  fire- 
arms—power  that,  when  misused, 
crippled,  maimed  and  killed  just  as 
suddenly  as  horsepower  on  the  high- 
ways—local  authorities  finally  decided 
that  some  definite  action  had  to  be 
taken.  They  were  especially  concerned 
about  the  way  in  which  some  young- 
sters and  adults  alike  were  handling 
.22  caliber  rifles. 

Since  they  believed  that  confiscat- 
ing such  weapons  was  not  in  keeping 
with  a fine  American  tradition  and 
because  they  knew  such  action  would 
only  cause  much  ill  will,  Lancaster 
city  officials  contacted  Walter  W.  Dill, 
of  Lancaster,  and  requested  that  he 
set  up  a course  in  the  safe  handling 
of  these  guns  for  city  and  county 


youngsters.  These  men  realized  that 
only  through  education  and  training 
could  safety  be  achieved. 

Dill,  at  that  time,  was  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard,  Co.  D,  4th  Infantry, 
with  headquarters  in  the  State 
Armory,  Lancaster,  and  had  at  his 
disposal  a rifle  range  used  by  mem- 
bers of  his  unit. 

Sharing  the  same  belief  that  there 
Was  a definite  need  for  such  a safety 
program,  Dill  set  up  a four-week 
course,  available  to  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12-17.  The  first 
week  involved  a thorough  introduc- 
tion to  the  .22  caliber  rifle,  the  shoot- 
ing laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  an  out- 
line of  all  safety  procedures  to  follow 
during  the  course. 

The  second  week  took  in  the  clean- 
ing and  care  of  the  weapon  as  well  as 
sighting  and  aiming  procedures.  Fir- 
ing positions,  trigger  squeezing, 
breathing  and  holding  the  rifle  came 
into  play  during  the  third  week’s 
class  before  actual  firing  on  the  range 
under  the  supervision  of  officers  of 
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the  PNG. 

Twenty  youngsters  made  up  each 
class  but  several  hundred  completed 
the  course  before  Dill  and  his  unit 
were  transferred  to  duty  elsewhere  in 
the  state. 

Although  some  would  say  the 
course  was  short  lived,  the  training 
had  the  desired  effect  on  the  youths 
and  several  of  them  inquired  as  to 
the  possibility  of  forming  a junior 
rifle  club.  As  a result  the  Lancaster 
Junior  Rifle  Club  was  born  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Dill,  a member  of  the  sponsoring 
organization,  continued  as  an  in- 
structor and  was  joined  by  Karl 
Ferrari,  also  a member,  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  formal  organization 
in  1947. 

The  club  was  originally  made  up 
of  82  boys  and  girls,  ranging  from  12 
to  18  years,  who  elected  their  own 
officers  and  established  by-laws  in 
accordance  with  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation regulations. 

Although  all  the  members  have 
benefitted  from  such  supervised  train- 
ing by  qualified  instructors,  the  proof 
lies  in  the  fact  that  five  of  the  original 
members  are  still  using  the  knowl- 
edge gained  during  their  years  on  the 
firing  range. 

One  of  these  former  youngsters  is 
now  a member  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  another  is  coach  on 
a U.  S.  Army  rifle  team,  a third  is  an 
Air  Force  jet  plane  pilot,  and  then 
comes  an  instructor  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Reserves  and  finally  the  fifth  is  serv- 
ing in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Before  any  actual  firing  on  the 
range,  the  instructors  provide  each 
member  with  a mimeographed  pub- 
lication which  explains  the  purpose 


MANY  MEDALS  testify  to  the  skill  of  Gary 
L.  Duncan,  president  of  the  Lancaster  Junior 
Rifle  Club.  In  six  years  of  supervised  match 
shooting,  he  has  won  NRA  dub  champion- 
ship medal,  Department  of  Army  metal, 
and  others  ranging  from  pro-marksman  to 
expert. 


and  code  of  the  club,  questions  and 
answers  concerning  shooting  prob- 
lems, nomenclature  of  the  rifle  and, 
above  all,  each  page  stresses  a very 
important  fact  to  remember,  “Safety 
First  at  all  Times.” 

In  it  Dill  points  out  the  necessity 
of  rifle  shooting  as  a peacetime  sport 
by  outlining  two  facts  which  are  just 
as  important  to  remember  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  as  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

They  are: 

1.  By  plan  and  tradition,  our  na- 
tion has  always  relied  for  its  defense 
on  a citizens’  Army.  That  men  trained 
during  peace  in  the  safe  and  effective 
use  of  guns  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a defense  force 
is  indisputable. 

2.  Shooting  is  a sport  beneficial  to 
the  group  and  to  the  individual.  It 
contributes  to  a social  life  and  pro- 
motes the  ideals  of  democracy  while 
developing  traits  of  carefulness, 
sportsmanship,  honesty,  perseverance 
and  self-control. 


Members  of  the  junior  organ iza- 
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SENIOR  INSTRUCTORS  Walter  W.  Dill,  left,  and  Karl  Ferrari,  right,  inspect  the  Junior 
Sportsman’s  Club  Trophy,  won  in  1955  by  Sherwood  H.  Miller,  of  Witmer,  after  eight 
years  of  shooting.  Miller,  who  won  the  trophy  in  1951  and  1952,  now  retains  it  as  his 
permanent  possession. 


tion  also  learn  that  “safety  through 
skill  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
safety  engineer  today.  Safety  through 
ignorance  is  obviously  impossible  and 
through  prohibition  just  does  not 
work.’’ 

The  youngsters  are  taught  to  follow 
to  the  letter  the  10-point  “Code  of 
the  Lancaster  Junior  Rifle  Club” 
when  shooting  on  the  range  or  while 
hunting.  SAFETY  is  stressed  in  each 
of  these  points.  They  are  also  taught 
that  “guns  are  always  loaded”  so  they 
remember  this  important  phrase, 
which  too  many  non-members  do  not, 
every  time  they  pick  up  a rifle. 

Another  important  factor  worth 
mentioning  here,  the  instructors  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  their  charges, 
is  that  many  youngsters  make  the 
mistake  of  shooting  at  bottles  or  light 
bulbs  floating  on  a stream.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  they  miss  the  object  the 
bullet  hits  the  water  and  no  harm 
can  be  done. 

Contrary  to  this  belief,  that  little 


.22  caliber  bullet  can  ricochet  off  the 
water,  just  as  well  as  when  it  strikes 
a solid  surface,  and  kill  a half  a mile 
away. 

Shortly  after  the  Junior  Rifle  Club 
was  formed,  its  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion purchased  a farm  in  the  southern 
end  of  Lancaster  County  and  Dill 
and  Ferrari  went  to  work  setting  up 
a suitable  range  at  one  end  of  the 
farm  where  a large  cliff  formed  an 
excellent  backstop. 

Ferrari  secured  an  old  Army  bar- 
racks in  Mississippi,  which  was  taken 
apart  and  hauled  to  the  farm  where 
it  was  reassembled  into  a rifle  club 
headquarters.  They  also  constructed 
a shelter,  in  back  of  the  firing  line, 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  or  spec- 
tators. Today  the  range  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Lancaster  County. 

Because  of  the  present  unavail- 
ability of  a regulation  indoor  range, 
the  Junior  Rifle  Club  activities  are 
confined  from  May  to  the  end  of 
September  with  matches  every  Sun- 
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day  afternoon,  weather  permitting. 

Usually  there  are  between  30  to  35 
youngsters  participating  in  the  shoots 
which  include  a regulation  NRA 
summer  league  50  yard  match  in 
which  three  teams,  each  composed  of 
ten  members,  participate.  The  win- 
ning team  is  then  qualified  to  com- 
pete for  the  state  championship  and, 
if  it  comes  through  with  flying  colors, 
it  is  qualified  for  the  national  com- 
petition. 

Because  of  its  affiliations  with  the 
NRA,  the  instructors  each  year  at- 
tend an  NRA  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  where  they  receive  first 
hand  reports  of  shooting  activities 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  of  vari- 
ous improvements  and  of  any  changes 
in  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of 
this  national  organization. 

The  club  today  has  a membership 
of  about  65  youths  who  come  from 
all  parts  of  Lancaster  County.  Each 
pays  $1  dues  a year  and  additional 


revenue,  used  to  provide  the  many 
trophies  awarded  each  year  at  the 
annual  banquet,  is  provided  by  the 
sale  of  soft  drinks  and  refreshments 
at  the  rifle  range.  Additional  funds 
are  also  provided  annually  by  the 
sponsoring  organization. 

Dill  estimates  that  12,000  to  14,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  on 
the  range  each  season  for  training 
purposes  and  regular  matches.  The 
ammunition  and  targets  are  provided 
free  of  charge  to  the  youngsters. 

Since  membership  terminates  once 
the  member  reaches  his  19th  birth- 
day, he  or  she  may  be  given  a certi- 
fied NRA  course  and  remains  as  a 
junior  assistant  instructor  on  passing 
this  stiff  test.  This  season  will  find  at 
least  four  of  these  assistants,  all  of 
whom  are  well  qualified,  on  the  firing 
line. 

While  there  is  little  incentive 
shown  by  the  youth  plinking  at  tin 
cans,  members  of  the  Junior  Rifle 


CLEANLINESS  AND  SAFETY  COME  FIRST  for  all  dub  members.  Excellent  results 
on  the  firing  line  can  only  be  achieved  through  a first  hand  knowledge  of  the  rifle  and 
its  continual  care.  Left  to  right:  David  Shreiner,  club  vice-president;  Tom  Gross,  public 
relations  officer;  and  Gary  Duncan,  club  president. 


TROPHIES  are  symbols  of  shooting  skill 
and  safety.  Dave  Shreiner,  of  Lancaster, 
holds  two  he  won  during  1955  season— 
Directors’  Trophy  for  100  yards,  on  the 
left,  and  Harman’s  Trophy  for  50  yards. 

Club  always  strive  to  do  their  very 
best  on  the  range  in  order  to  secure 
one  of  the  coveted  trophies  presented 
at  the  annual  awards  banquet. 

These  trophies  include  a Directors’ 
trophy  for  100  yards,  the  Junior 
Sportsmen’s  Club  trophy  and  Har- 
man’s trophy  for  50  yards.  Names  of 
the  winners  are  inscribed  on  the 
trophies  which  become  their  perman- 
ent property  once  they  have  won  the 
trophy  three  times. 


Cups  are  provided  the  second  and 
third  place  winners,  in  addition  to 
an  NRA  plaque  for  the  winning 
team  in  the  NRA  competition  while 
individual  members  of  the  first  and 
second  place  teams  receive  arm 
brassards.  The  club  champion  re- 
ceives an  NRA  medal. 

While  the  current  lack  of  an  in- 
door range,  which  Dill  and  Ferrari 
are  continually  working  to  secure, 
prevents  a continuation  of  the  Junior 
Rifle  Club’s  activities  during  the 
winter  months,  both  men  spend 
much  of  their  time  instructing  boys 
in  the  use  of  the  C02  air  gas  guns  at 
the  Lancaster  Boys  Club.  They  also 
supervise  matches  with  these  pellet 
throwing  guns  at  the  Boys  Club  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  sport. 

Since  the  Lancaster  Junior  Rifle 
Club  was  organized,  both  instructors 
have  done  a lot  of  volunteer  work, 
much  of  it  back  breaking  labor,  to 
provide  a suitable  program  for  the 
club.  Both  agree  that  it  is  work  well 
spent.  Other  sportsmen’s  clubs 
throughout  the  state  could  well  set 
up  similar  programs  to  instill  safety 
in  the  minds  of  youngsters.  Perhaps 
then,  we  could  eliminate  the  too 
often  heard  words  “I  didn't  know  it 
was  loaded”  that  follow  accidents 
caused  by  the  careless  handling  of 
firearms. 


Excellent  Shooting  Film 
Available 

SHOOTING  SAFETY  is  an  enter- 
taining and  informative  film  that 
teaches  the  simple  and  fundamental 
rules  of  gun  safety  without  preach- 
ing. This  film  is  ideal  for  showing 
before  community  social  gatherings, 
service  clubs  and  church  groups,  as 
well  as  any  type  of  youth  group  in- 
cluding school  assemblies,  scout  meet- 
ings and  farm  clubs,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Into  this  25-minute  full-color  sound 
strip  is  packed  advice  from  ex- 
perts on  all  phases  of  gun  handling 


from  the  formal  procedure  of  the  tar- 
get range  to  safe  field  and  hunting 
practices. 

In  most  states,  SHOOTING 
SAFETY  is  available  without  cost 
other  than  transportation  charges 
from  the  Game  and  Conservation 
Commission.  Specially  prepared 
black  and  white  prints  now  are  avail- 
able for  public  service  showings  over 
TV.  Interested  persons  may  obtain 
information  about  the  film  or  make 
arrangements  for  a loan  copy  by 
writing  to  the  Sportsmen’s  Service 
Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 


By  Wilbur  M.  Cramer 


PITTMAN-ROBERTSON  projects  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania.  Through  their  purchase  of 
sporting  firearms  and  ammunition  they 
contribute  directly,  although  often  un- 
knowingly, to  a wide  range  of  wildlife 
improvement  projects  here  and  across  the 
nation.  Money  obtained  through  the 
eleven  percent  Federal  excise  tax  is  ulti- 
mately returned  for  their  benefit. 

Pennsylvania  annually  receives  one  of 
the  largest  shares  of  these  Federal  Aid 
funds  and  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
take  advantage  of  the  land  purchase 
provisions  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 
Since  1939,  it  has  bought  more  public 
land  than  any  other  state — over  157,000 
acres  representing  all  or  parts  of  101 
different  State  Game  Lands. 

In  this,  the  second  and  final  part  of 
an  article  designed  to  acquaint  sportsmen 
with  the  various  P-R  projects  currently 
under  way  in  Pennsylvania,  the  author 
describes  the  development  work  being 
done  over  the  state  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat.  Mr.  Cramer  is  presently  serving 
as  Coordinator  of  Pittman-Robertson  Proj- 
ects in  Pennsylvania  and  regularly  makes 


an  “on  the  ground”  inspection  of  all 
phases  of  the  work. 

P-R  Project  27-D 

The  initial  “D”  stands  for  De- 
velopment, the  designation  for  the 
major  P-R  Project  in  Pennsylvania 
today.  This  forest  wildlife  develop- 
ment project  was  inaugurated  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  25  in  Elk 
County  to  benefit  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
ruffed  grouse,  snowshoe  hares,  squir- 
rels and  bears.  The  area  comprises 
22,865  acres  of  rugged  plateau.  The 
first  objective  was  to  improve  the 
environment  for  game  by  a series  of 
cuttings  designed  to  maintain  at  all 
times  optimum  conditions  for  forest 
wildlife  species.  The  second  was  to 
determine  the  value  of  such  cuttings 
by  censusing  the  game  populations 
before,  during  and  after  the  actual 
work.  And  the  third  objective  was  to 
see  whether  the  project  would  be 
self-sustaining  financially  and  to 
demonstrate  that  these  cuttings  could, 
at  the  same  time,  constitute  ideal 
forestry  practices. 

It  was  intended  to  thin  stands  of 
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merchantable  timber  and  to  clear  cut 
in  areas  of  poor  growth  and  inferior 
species  so  that  new  growth  would 
appear  in  quantity.  It  was  also  in- 
tended in  all  operations  to  encourage 
seedling  growth,  to  permit  adequate 
den  trees  to  remain,  and  to  encour- 
age food-bearing  trees.  Essentially,  it 
was  designed  to  encourage  conditions 
favorable  to  forest  wildlife  through 
cuttings  which  are  both  practical  and 
economically  sound.  Forest  products 
would  be  sold  and  the  money  would 
be  used  as  revolving  funds  to  under- 
take further  woodland  improvement 
for  wildlife  on  State  Game  Lands. 

Some  of  the  benefits  the  Game 
Commission  hoped  to  achieve  are 
listed  in  the  order  of  importance: 

1.  Benefit  to  the  sportsman 

An  increased  harvest  of  wildlife 
and  a greater  amount  of  recreation 
for  the  hunters  of  the  State. 

2.  Benefit  to  the  community 

The  stabilization  of  a wood- 
products  industry  with  regular  em- 
ployment for  local  labor. 


3.  Benefit  to  overall  conservation 
Sustained-yield  forestry  increases  li 
the  yield  in  timber  volume  and  f 
value:  aids  in  the  conservation  of 
soil;  and  provides  watershed  pro- 
tection and  aesthetic  values. 

4.  Benefit  to  forest  land  owners 
The  example  and  proof  to  forest 
land  owners,  both  private  and 
public,  that  such  a management 
plan  is  economically  practical, 
should  provide  a guide  for  sen-  1 
sible  forest  management  of  great  1 
benefit  to  wildlife. 

The  final  report  on  this  Project  „ 
contains  the  following  statements:  t 

“Project  records  indicate  that  it  is 
not  economical  to  operate  in  mar-  , 
ginal  stands,  although  improvement  D 
of  the  timber  and  the  area  for  wild- 
life may  justify  the  monetary  loss. 

“Harvesting  timber  on  a selective  i 
basis  on  the  area  was  premature  for  | 
three  reasons:  quantity  and  quality  i 
of  labor,  cordage  prices  and  size  of 
timber.  \ 


THINNING  TIMBER  STANDS  of  merchantable  wood  products  is  an  important  part  of 
forest  management,  both  for  timber  and  game.  In  a Pennsylvania  P-R  project,  aim  was 
to  achieve  benefits  to  the  sportsman,  the  community,  conservation  generally,  and  the  forest 
land  owners. 
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“Sufficient  labor  of  good  quality  is 
dependent  upon  local  demand  and 
employers’  ability  to  pay  attractive 
wages.  If  labor  could  have  been  em- 
ployed for  cutting,  skidding  and 
hauling  on  a cordage  basis,  the  proj- 
ect should  have  shown  a profit. 
Cordage  prices  have  not  kept  pace 
with  cost  of  labor,  materials,  etc., 
necessary  to  produce  pulpwood. 

“Finally,  the  size  of  timber  means 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
The  project  operated  in  stands  where 
it  was  impossible  to  interest  local 
contractors.  A modification  of  the 
management  plan  to  allow  heavier 
cuts,  or  clear  cutting  by  blocks  or 
strips  would  have  done  much  to  alle- 
viate the  handicap  of  operating  in 
marginal  stands. 

“The  improvement  in  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife,  both  on  the  cut- 
ting sites  and  adjoining  areas,  is  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate.  However,  the  habi- 
tat was  improved  and  the  tract  sup- 
ports increased  numbers  of  deer, 
ruffed  grouse  and  wild  turkeys.  With 
the  improvement  has  come  a very 
noticeable  increase  in  hunters  and  a 
larger  game  harvest.” 

One  economic  benefit  from  the 
Project  was  the  fact  that  it  meant 
more  employment.  It  required  the 
time  of  two  salaried  employes  of  the 
Game  Commission,  and  a crew  of 
approximately  four  teamsters,  two 
truck  drivers,  one  tractor  operator, 
two  sawyers,  and  twelve  laborers  to 
do  the  work. 

Project  28-D 

In  1948,  the  Game  Commission 
decided  to  expand  the  Farm-Game 
Cooperative  Program  and  a Pittman- 
Robertson  Project  was  approved  to 
conduct  the  work.  A constantly  in- 
creasing hunting  pressure  adjacent  to 
industrial  centers,  an  expanded  road- 
building program  and  an  increase  in 
home-building,  especially  the  desire 
to  live  away  from  a crowded  city, 
have  all  greatly  accelerated  the  need 
for  well  managed  open  hunting  areas 
in  the  farming  country.  This  Project 


was  actually  the  “answer  to  a hunt- 
er’s prayer”  in  small  game  hunting 
territory.  It  enabled  the  Commission 
to  expand,  develop,  improve  and 
protect  farm  land  and  buildings  in 
return  for  hunting  privileges  for 
Pennsylvania’s  vast  army  of  hunters. 
The  farmers,  the  hunters,  and  the 
Game  Commission  all  benefit  through 
the  expansion  of  a program  of  this 
kind. 

Accomplishments  under  this  Proj- 
ect from  January  1,  1948  to  June 
30,  1951,  when  it  became  a part  of 
Project  39-D,  were  as  follows: 


Number  farms  leased  and  mapped  6,608 
Total  Acreage  711,834 


Number  seedlings  distributed  to 
farms: 

Conifers  

Multiflora  rose  

Other  species 

Number  seedlings  planted  by 
Commission: 

Conifers  

Multiflora  rose  

Other  species 

Wildlife  borders: 

Linear  feet  planted  

Linear  feet  cut  (average  width 


Food  strips: 

Number  planted  by  Commis- 
sion   

Total  acres 

Number  purchased  from  Co- 

operators  

Total  acres 

Farm  Pond  Sites: 

Investigated  

Recommended 

Completed  

Number  pounds  rye  grass  dis- 
tributed   

Refuges: 

Number  established  

Acreage  

Number  maintained  

Acreage  

Number  removed  

Acreage  

Number  safety  zones  established 
Number  safety  zones  dismantled 
Number  acres  of  farms  on  which 
recommendations  were  made  or 
technical  assistance  given  with 
contour  strips,  drainage,  pasture 
management,  sod  waterways, 
diversion  ditches  and  woodland 
management  


1,740,257 

1,097,318 

149,800 


92,900 

264,900 

19,225 


37,650 

232,115 


1,219 

550 

2,195 

1,102 


491 

404 

125 


12,286 


328 

3,165 

1,559 

18,790 

36 

111 

32,263 

23,009 


23,419 


COOPERATION  WINS 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 

BIGGEST  P-R  PROJECT  in  Pennsylvania  at  present  is  in  its  seventh  year.  It  has  planted 
thousands  of  seedlings,  like  those  shown  above,  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and 
includes  operation  of  the  Commission-operated  Howard  Nursery  which  grows  most  of  the 
planting  stock. 


P-R  Project  39-D 

This  is  the  big  P-R  Project  in  ef- 
fect in  Pennsylvania  at  present.  It 
is  a Development  Project,  as  can  be 
determined  by  the  initial  “D.”  It  is 
rather  all-inclusive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Research  Projects  and  special 
Projects.  Projects  21-R,  28-D,  and  29- 
C have  been  absorbed  by,  and  are 
now  part  of,  Project  39-D. 

This  project  is  now  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  fiscal  year  of 
operation.  The  present  work  covered 
by  this  program  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania is  as  follows: 

1.  Create  small  marsh  impoundments 
to  improve  habitat  for  wild  water- 
fowl.  This  includes  building  and 
erecting  wood  duck  nesting  boxes. 

2.  Develop  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  by  establishing  small 
refuges  and  erecting  safety  zones 
around  buildings. 

3.  Furnish  tree,  shrub  and  vine  seed- 
lings for  planting  on  Farm-Game 


Projects.  The  majority  of  these 
seedlings  to  be  planted  by  the  co- 
operators. 

4.  Operate  the  Howard  Nursery  to 
furnish  seedlings  for  planting  on 
State  Game  Lands,  Farm-Game 
Projects  and  other  leased  areas. 
Personnel  to  gather  seed  for  nurs- 
ery. 

5.  Plant  food  strips  for  food  and 
cover  on  State  Game  Lands,  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Projects  and 
other  leased  areas— also  on  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  and  on 
private  lands,  where  approved. 
Food  and  nesting  cover  strips  to  be 
purchased  from  cooperative  farm- 
ers. 

6.  Make  thinnings  or  clearings— Re- 
lease trees,  shrubs  and  vines— Cut 
woodland  borders,  release  clumps 
of  game  food  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  release  and  prune 
fruit  trees— push  over  inferior  sec-i 
ond  growth  timber  with  bulldozers. 
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7.  Development  of  Farm-Game  Pro- 
jects—Lease  and  map  additional 
acreage.  Give  farmers  technical  aid 
on  wildlife  problems. 

8.  Preparation  of  food  and  cover  maps 
from  aerial  photographs.  Submit 
practical  food  and  cover  manage- 
ment plans  for  sub-marginal  farm 
areas  on  State  Game  Lands. 

P-R  Project  W-51-D 

This  project  proposed  to  provide 
more  attractive  waterfowl  conditions 
by  the  creation  of  an  impoundment 
dam  on  Lower  Woods  Pond,  State 
Game  Lands  No.  159,  Lebanon 
Township,  Wayne  County.  The  old 
structure  on  this  stream  flooded  50 
acres.  It  was  now  planned  to  flood 
25  additional  acres.  The  work  started 
August  4,  195S.  This  project  was  can- 
celled March  31,  1954  and  the  un- 
expended money  was  transferred  to 
Project  W-55-D-1,  the  Conneaut 
March  Dam.  The  Lower  Woods  Pond 
project  was  transferred  to  the  Fish 
Commission  for  further  development. 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  preferred  to 
have  the  area  developed  for  fishing 
purposes. 


P-R  Project  W-55-D 

State  Game  Lands  No.  213,  con- 
taining 3,591.9  acres,  is  located  in 
Vernon,  Union,  Greenwood  and  Fair- 
field  Townships,  Crawford  County.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  natural  duck  food 
areas  in  the  State,  and  is  also  an  out- 
standing pheasant  area.  There  are 
muskrats  and  other  furbearers  on 
these  lands,  with  some  rabbits  around 
the  edges.  There  are  also  some  deer 
on  the  area.  The  main  channel  of 
water  represents  the  overflow  from 
Conneaut  Lake.  It  flows  into  French 
Creek  a distance  of  12  miles.  The 
Game  Commission  owns  more  than 
8 miles  of  this  stream. 

This  project  was  designed  to  im- 
pound approximately  550  acres,  with 
a shoreline  of  about  6i/£  miles.  The 
job  consisted  of  raising  and  resurfac- 
ing approximately  2,000  feet  of  the 
state  highway  to  be  used  as  a dam 
and  flood  spillway,  and  installing  a 
concrete  spillway  and  regulating 
gates.  The  State  Department  of  High- 
ways raised  the  road  two  feet  and 
this  work  was  financed  jointly  by  that 
Department  and  the  Game  Commis- 


) CONNEAUT  MARSH  PROJECT,  completed  last  year,  was  financed  in  part  by  P-R  funds. 
1 This  550  acre  impoundment  has  a shoreline  of  about  6i/2  miles  and  is  considered  to  be 
, one  of  the  best  natural  duck  food  areas  in  the  state. 
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sion.  The  dam  was  constructed  under 
contract. 

All  summer  the  flood  gates  will  be 
open  so  that  the  natural  waterfowl 
foods  and  those  that  may  be  sown 
will  have  a chance  to  grow  and  ma- 
ture. The  gates  will  be  closed  some 
time  prior  to  the  duck  season  to  store 
the  fall  rains.  Following  the  hunting 
season  the  gates  will  be  opened  and 
the  area  drained.  In  the  spring  before 
migration  the  gates  will  be  closed  to 
provide  a nesting  and  resting  area 
for  the  birds  coming  north.  Follow- 
ing migration  the  gates  will  be 
opened  again. 

Summary 

Preliminary  approval  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  more  Fed- 
eral money  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
food  and  cover  development  work 
during  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  than 
was  used  during  the  1954-55  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  to  Project  W-39-D-7 
which  includes  all  of  the  land  man- 
agement work,  the  present  approved 
Research  Projects  will  be  continued. 

When  a person  sits  down  at  the 
adding  machine  to  total  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  money  received  by  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  seventeen 
years,  he  cannot  help  but  be  re- 
minded of  Amos  and  Andy  in  some 
of  their  big  financial  calculations. 
During  these  years  a total  of  $5,538,- 
506.33  was  spent  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  approved  Land  Purchase, 
Development  and  Research  Projects. 
Of  this  total,  P-R  funds  amounted  to 
$4,153,879.75.  Thus,  the  actual  net 
cost  to  the  State  was  only  $1,384,- 
626.58  for  this  extensive  wildlife 
restoration  program. 

Some  of  the  greater  and  more  ob- 
vious benefits  were  the  purchase  of 
157,791.54  acres  of  State  Game  Lands; 
the  acquisition  of  706,752  acres  of 
land  by  leasing  under  the  Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Program,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Conneaut  Marsh 
Dam.  Other  game  management  bene- 
fits have  come  from:  the  inaugura- 


tion in  Pennsylvania  of  a marsh  pond 
program  especially  for  wild  water- 
fowl;  the  soil  and  cover  type  map- 
ping of  State  Game  Lands  and  the 
preparation  of  management  plans  for 
their  development;  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs  bene- 
ficial to  wildlife;  the  cutting  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  woodland  borders; 
the  development  of  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  food  plots  which  have 
especially  figured  very  materially  in  : ( 
helping  increase  the  wild  turkey  pop- 
ulation in  Pennsylvania;  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Howard  Nursery;  the  ap- 
plication of  soil  conservation  prac-  i 
tices  on  State  Game  Lands  and  pri- 
vate lands  leased  by  the  Commission; 
and  many  other  programs  in  addition 
to  beneficial  research  findings.  Many 
of  these  activities  produce  even 
greater  results  over  a long-range  , 
period  of  five,  ten,  or  more  years.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  place 
a monetary  value  on  these  achieve- 
ments in  terms  of  wildlife  produc- 
tion. 

Pittman-Robertson  money  comes 
from  hunters  and  is  used  by  the 
various  states  to  provide  better  hunt- 
ing for  them.  Technical  information 
and  trained  personnel  are  required 
for  a wildlife  agency  to  do  a top- 
notch  job.  Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tectors have  acquired  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  valuable  work. 
Your  District  Game  Protectors  would 
be  proud  to  conduct  a caravan  of 
sportsmen  at  a suitable  time  to  see 
some  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
which  have  been  accomplished  with 
P-R  funds  in  their  territory. 

May  future  years  continue  to  give 
to  the  States  this  vital  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  which  has 
been  provided  so  efficiently  through 
the  conservation  interest  of  far- 
sighted Federal  Legislators. 
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Panther  Imposter 

GREENE  COUNTY  - In  early 
1955,  I investigated  a report  of  a 
black  panther  being  seen  along  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  in 
Greene  County.  All  tracks  observed 
were  those  of  dogs.  In  November  of 
1955  Deputy  Andrew  Ewart  investi- 
gated a report  of  a black  panther 
crossing  a road  in  front  of  a vehicle 
driven  by  a local  resident  just  about 
four  miles  from  where  one  was  pre- 
viously alleged  seen.  All  tracks  ob- 
served were  those  of  dogs  and  cats. 
In  January  of  1956  a resident  of 
Nemacolin  came  to  my  headquarters 
with  a hide  he  had  on  a stretching 
wire  he  wanted  identified.  He  told 
me  two  of  these  animals  were  trapped 
but  a third  was  still  at  large  along 
the  Monongahela  River  hills  between 
the  two  previous  localities  mentioned. 
I identified  this  hide  as  a black  stray 
house  cat  living  the  wild.  It  measured 
34  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail.— District  Game 
Protector  A.  J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 

New  Fur 

BERKS  COUNTY-The  muskrat 
trapping  season  this  year  has  been  an 
educational  one  for  at  least  one  fur 
buyer  in  this  area.  On  one  occasion 
a trapper  brought  in  a coypu  or 
nutria.  The  fur  buyer  had  never  seen 
one  before  and  finally  had  to  call  on 
Deputy  Hiester  to  identify  it.  Later 
on  Deputy  Hiester  was  called  upon 
to  identify  another  animal  for  the  fur 
buyer.  It  seems  someone  had  found 
a flying  squirrel— dead.  We  do  not 
have  many  flying  squirrels  in  this 
area  and  few  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  one  at  close  range. 
—District  Game  Protector  S.  D.  Mc- 
Farland, Centerport. 


Foxy  Fire-bug 

CHESTER  COUNTY-On  January 
9th  of  this  year  it  was  reported  to 
me  by  Deputy  George  Lucas  that  25 
acres  of  high  grass,  brush  and  small 
trees  burned  the  day  before  near 
Spring  City  and  a fox  got  the  blame 
for  the  whole  thing.  According  to 
Michael  Hyden,  owner  of  one  of  the 
farms  involved,  the  fox  frightened 
four  wild  geese  that  were  feeding  in 
a corn  field.  They  flew  up,  struck  a 
high  tension  wire,  knocked  it  down, 
and  started  the  fire.  According  to  the 
investigation,  Mr.  Hyden  said  the 
leader  of  the  flock  and  three  other 
geese  soared  into  the  air.  About  50 
more  remained  on  the  ground.  Mrs. 
William  Reiff,  who  lives  on  an  ad- 
joining farm,  said  it  sounded  like  an 
explosion  when  the  geese  hit  the  wire. 
All  four  birds  were  killed  when  they 
broke  the  line  carrying  33,000  volts 
Local  fire  companies  fought  the  blaze 
for  more  than  an  hour  before  bring- 
ing it  under  control,  due  to  one  of 
the  oddities  caused  directly  or  in- 
directly by  our  wildlife.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  J.  Fasching, 
Downingtown. 
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Automated  Wildlife? 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-A  lumber 
company  in  my  district  has  been  hav- 
ing more  than  their  share  of  wildlife 
troubles  in  the  past  year.  First,  a 
young  woodchuck,  of  which  they  had 
made  a partial  pet,  had  a particular 
liking  for  the  belt  lacings  on  their 
mill.  That  was  remedied  when  he  or 
she  decided  one  day  to  take  a siesta. 
Needless  to  say,  when  the  mill  was 
started  the  woodchuck  trouble 
stopped.  Since  then,  when  the  mill 
was  closed  down  for  some  time,  they 
returned  to  find  all  the  rubber  hoses, 
all  the  insulation  from  the  wires  and 
in  some  cases  the  wires  themselves, 
along  with  parts  of  the  radiator  core 
on  their  power  unit  badly  chewed. 
They  hope  the  squirrels  decide  to 
make  their  home  in  the  sawdust  dis- 
posal unit  also.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  L.  DeLong,  Ebensburg. 

Apple  Appreciation 

BUCKS  COUNTY-Mr.  Lloyd  Ott, 
a cooperator  on  Farm  Game  Project 
No.  44,  and  owner  of  an  orchard  and 
cider  mill,  has  been  donating  us 
apples  for  our  rabbit  trapping  pro- 
gram for  a number  of  years.  Recently 
he  lost  quite  an  amount  of  apples 
through  freezing  and  rather  than  just 
throwing  them  out  in  a field,  we 
picked  them  up -and  are  distributing 
them  on  the  various  Game  Lands  for 
feeding  purposes.  Had  a total  of  105 
bushels.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
win W.  Flexer,  Quakertown. 


Nature  in  the  Raw 

CENTRE  COUNTY-One  of  the 
newly  appointed  deputies,  D.  Miller 
of  Centre  County  learned  last  month 
that  wildlife  is  not  always  so  beauti- 
ful looking— especially  after  dogs  have 
caused  the  slow  agonizing  death  of  a 
once  noble  and  fleet-footed  deer. 
Deputy  Miller  related  the  scene  to 
me  that  evening.  The  doe’s  ears  were 
in  shreds,  her  nose  was  torn  and 
bleeding,  all  four  legs  were  torn,  the 
raw  meat  showing  and  there  was  even 
evidence  of  internal  injuries.  Neigh- 
bors may  blame  the  affair  on  each 
other’s  dogs,  or  on  strays,  but  I be- 
lieve I could  safely  say  that  if  every 
dog  owner  could  see  the  results  of  a 
deer  being  killed,  they  would  keep 
their  dogs  tied  up  when  they  do  not 
accompany  them;  or  when  they  no 
longer  want  the  dogs,  they  would  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  proper  manner 
in  place  of  dumping  them  off  along 
the  road  to  care  for  themselves— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Charles  M. 
Laird,  Milesburg. 

Like  A Partridge  in  A Pear  Tree 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - On 
State  Game  Lands  No.  87  I have  one 
game  feeder  that  four  grouse  have 
taken  over.  I have  visited  the  feeder 
on  a number  of  occasions  and  those 
four  grouse  are  either  at  the  feeder 
or  in  a large  hemlock  tree  which 
stands  beside  the  feeder  each  time  I 
have  been  there.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Troutville. 

Wasted  Trophy 

MONROE  COUNTY— A snowshoe 
rabbit  hunter  found  the  remains  of 
a large  male  deer  while  hunting  this 
past  season  near  Pocono  Lake.  The 
deer  was  obviously  killed  before  the 
deer  season  and  had  the  hind  quarters 
removed.  It  had  a rack  with  39  points,  j 
and  31  inch  spread,  22  inches  high 
and  6 inches  around  the  main  beam. 
What  a trophy  this  was  that  went  to 
waste  because  of  a greedy  law  breaker. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Doebling,  East  Stroudsburg. 
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Fisherman’s  Surprise 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - I 
guess  everyone  is  inclined  to  treat  fish 
stories  lightly.  It  wasn’t  until  I learned 
there  was  a witness  involved  that  I 
began  to  take  some  stock  in  a tale 
being  passed  around  by  Bob  Brown, 
a barber  in  Montrose.  It  seems  Bob 
and  a friend  were  fishing  for  pickerel 
through  the  ice  on  Warner’s  Pond 
when  one  of  Bob’s  tip  up  flags  went 
up.  As  Bob  began  to  haul  in  the  line 
he  realized  by  the  struggle  that  he 
must  have  a fish  of  unusual  propor- 
tions on  the  other  end.  Confident  that 
he  had  the  bet  of  a buck  for  the 
largest  fish  of  the  day  in  the  bag,  Bob 
called  his  buddy  over  to  witness  the 
catch.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  was 
more  surprised,  Bob  or  a large  musk- 
rat which  had  a hook  through  the 
lip  when  pulled  out.  The  irate  rat 
was  returned  to  water  and  with  it 
went  hopes  of  the  days  prize.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  C.  Day, 
Susquehanna. 


Atomic  Aftermath? 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-I  have  read 
of  many  different  things  that  have 
been  blamed  on  the  continued  ex- 
plosions of  the  atomic  bomb  so  “now 
hear  this.”  Deputy  Paul  Miller  re- 
ports that  a woodcock  has  been  seen 
all  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Run, 
mostly  in  the  warm  water  where  it 
comes  from  the  entrance  of  an  old 
coal  mine.  There  has  been  about  12 
inches  of  snow  there  and  nights  have 
been  down  to  4 above  zero.  This  little 
fellow  stands  there  up  to  his  belly  in 
the  warm  water  and  the  holes  on  the 
bank  indicate  that  he  has  been  prob- 
ing around  with  that  old  hole  digger 
of  his.  When  approached  he  can  fly 
away  but  he  comes  back  again.  Could 
the  atomic  bomb  explosions  have  un- 
balanced his  migratory  compass  so 
that  he  doesn’t  know  which  way  is 
south?— District  Game  Protector  J.  F. 
Blair,  Connellsville. 

Wildlife  Volunteers 

YORK  COUNTY— A cooperator 
on  Farm  Game  Project  No.  78,  Cecil 
Dunbar  of  High  Rock,  told  me  in 
January  that  he  was  feeding  18  hen 
pheasants  and  three  cock  birds.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything 
else  he  could  feed  them  besides  corn. 
I told  him  that  if  he  were  willing  to 
give  them  corn  that  was  fine;  too  few 
hunters  realize  that  the  farmer  does 
a great  deal  for  wildlife  12  months 
of  the  year.— District  Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor. 
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Cry  Cottontail 

MONTOUR  COUNTY  - We 
trapped  a total  of  391  rabbits  during 
the  month  of  January  1956.  These 
rabbits  were  trapped  and  removed 
from  towns  and  areas  closed  to  public 
hunting.  They  were  restocked  in 
wooded  sections  of  my  district  and 
will  mean  much  to  replenish  the  stock 
left  after  a heavy  rabbit  kill  during 
the  past  season.  A total  of  37  opos- 
sums were  taken  in  the  rabbit  traps 
and  were  eliminated.  Also,  1 1 house 
rats  and  14  red  squirrels  were 
trapped.  One  of  my  trappers  was 
quite  successful  in  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Stanley  Weaver,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector, after  using  apples  and  apple 
cider  for  bait  tried  something  new 
during  the  past  10  days  of  the  month 
and  did,  by  the  use  of  onions,  take 
quite  a few  rabbits  in  the  traps.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager, 
Northumberland. 

Trend  to  Turkeys 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY - A 
few  days  after  the  New  Year,  we  trans- 
ported corn  and  filled  all  our  feeders 
in  the  hills  here  in  Montgomery 
County.  During  the  middle  of  the 
month  after  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  for  a few  days  I spent  the 
day  checking  on  the  feeders  to  see 
what  was  using  them.  I found  that 
all  nine  feeders  were  being  used  very 


heavily,  mostly  by  deer,  grouse, 
squirrels,  song  birds,  etc.  But  what 
was  really  gratifying  was  to  see  that 
three  of  the  feeders  were  being 
heavily  used  by  the  wild  turkeys. 
Everyone  seemed  to  think  that  our 
flock  of  turkeys  here  next  to  Phila-  ; ] 
delphia  was  pretty  well  shot  off,  but 
I counted  five  at  one  feeder,  seven  at 
another  and  23  at  the  last  one.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E. 
Shaver,  Mainland. 

Close  Call  for  Cubs 

MONROE  COUNTY-On  January 
22,  1956,  three  men  accompanied  by 
a mongrel  dog  were  checking  rhodo-  i 
dendron  in  Barrett  Township.  The 
dog  came  upon  a bear  hibernating  in 
the  rhododendron  and  made  such  a 
big  fuss  that  it  roused  the  female 
bear  which  took  off.  But  it  left  be- 
hind three  cubs,  two  females  and  a 
male.  The  females  weighed  14  and 

15  ounces  each  and  the  male  weighed 

16  ounces.  These  cubs  were  almost 
frozen  stiff  when  I got  them.  We 
placed  the  cubs  under  our  jackets 
and  then  they  were  taken  home  and 
placed  near  a fireplace.  They  were 
fed  a little  liquor  and  milk  with  a j 
spoon.  The  heat,  whiskey  and  warm 
milk  revived  them.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Division  Office  on  January  23, 
1956,  in  good  shape.— District  Game 
Protector  John  Spencer,  Mt.  Pocono. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  J.  Q.  CREVELING  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen 

J.  Q.  Creveling,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
died  Sunday  night,  February  19.  He 
was  94.  A retired  attorney,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  from  1932  to  1937. 

Considered  to  be  the  "father”  of 
the  State  Game  Code,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  legislation 
passed  to  conserve  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife.  Practically  every  piece  of  this 
legislation  proposed  between  1911 
and  1945  went  through  his  hands. 
He  was  born  at  Van  Camp,  June  6, 
1861  and  taught  school  in  Plymouth 
for  a number  of  years  while  studying 
law  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Creveling 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886  and 
became  well  known  as  a trial  lawyer 
and  counsellor.  His  wife  died  in  1918. 


J.  Q.  Creveling 


J.  Q.  Creveling  was  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s pioneer  conservationists.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  stress  stream 
purification  and  chiefly  through  his 
efforts,  thousands  of  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  were  purchased.  With 
his  passing,  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
have  lost  a staunch  friend  and  ad- 
visor. 


NORTHEAST  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  SLATED  FOR  PITTSBURGH  IN  MAY 

The  Northeast  Wildlife  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  14,  15  and  16,  1956. 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  convention  chairman.  He  reports  the  organizations  and  societies 
that  make  up  the  Northeast  Wildlife  Conference  are  making  good  progress 
in  completing  the  program  for  the  meeting. 

William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion will  be  chairman  of  the  Monday  afternoon  session  of  the  Northeast 
Association  of  Fish,  Game  and  Conservation  Administrators. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  concurrent  sessions  will  be  held  by  the  North- 
eastern Branch  of  the  Fisheries  Society,  the  Wildlife  Society,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Chiefs,  and  the  Northeast  Association  of  Fish,  Game  and  Conservation 
I Administrators. 

Assemblies  and  tours  have  been  devised  to  please  conference  attendants 
and  send  them  home  better  equipped  to  carry  on  their  fish  and  game  duties, 
the  general  chairman  says. 
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TYPICAL  SCENE  at  a Pike  County  hunting  camp  during  the  1955  antlered  deer  hunting 
season.  Over  1,500  bucks  were  harvested  by  hunters  in  this  county  as  statewide  take 
totalled  over  45,000. 
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Deer 

The  kill  of  legal  antlered  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1955  season 
was  over  4,000  higher  than  that  of 
the  1954  season.  Figures  quoted  here 
were  compiled  from  kill  tags  returned 
to  the  Game  Commission  by  the 
large  percentage  of  successful  hunters. 
But  they  do  not  tell  the  actual  harv- 
est which  is  considerably  larger. 

In  1955,  legal  bucks  bagged  totaled 
45,044,  according  to  hunter  report 
cards.  Included  in  this  number  were 
119  antlered  deer  that  archers  re- 
ported taking  in  their  special  two- 
week  October  season. 

In  1954,  deer  kill  tag  reports 
showed  40,915  legal  buck  deer  were 
harvested  in  the  two-week  season  of 
that  year.  Fifty-five  antlered  deer, 
killed  earlier  that  year  by  bow  and 
arrow  hunters  in  their  special  season, 
were  included  in  the  total. 

There  was  no  antlerless  deer  season 


in  1954.  But  kill  tags  returned  fol- 
lowing the  two-day  1955  season  show 
41,111  legal  animals  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  taken  in  the  Keystone  State. 
During  the  same  length  “doe”  season 
of  1953  there  were  16,252  antlerless 
deer  reported  killed  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  1953,  antlerless  licenses  made 
available  to  hunters  totaled  103,735. 
In  1955  the  number  was  240,250. 

The  number  of  deer  killed  acci- 
dentally in  Pennsylvania  during  1955 
was  7,306,  according  to  a compilation 
of  Game  Protector  records. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Northeast  Division  (13 
counties)  shows  1464  of  these  big 
game  animals  met  their  end  outside 
hunting  season  in  that  section  of  the 
State  last  year. 

Here  is  the  breakdown  defining  the 
causes  of  the  deer  deaths  in  the 
Northeast  Division:—  on  highways, 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
LEGAL  BIG  GAME  KILL 

(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports) 


Counties 


Deer— Legal  Antlered  Deer— Legal  Antlerless  Bears 

1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955 


1 Adams  200 

2 Allegheny  80 

3 Armstrong  327 

4 Beaver  , 88 

5 Bedford  665 

6 Berks  304 

7 Blair  695 

8 Bradford  1,018 

9 Bucks  188 

10  Butler  361 

11  Cambria  575 

12  Cameron  776 

13  Carbon  582 

14  Centre  1,847 

15  Chester  87 

16  Clarion  602 

17  Clearfield  1,541 

18  Clinton  1,182 

19  Columbia  374 

20  Crawford  428 

21  Cumberland  233 

22  Dauphin  404 

23  Delaware  10 

24  Elk  1,982 

25  Erie  271 

26  Fayette  356 

27  Forest  1,132 

28  Franklin  571 

29  Fulton  317 

30  Greene  97 

31  Huntingdon  1,128 

32  Indiana  553 

33  Jefferson  734 

34  Juniata  368 

35  Lackawanna  468 

36  Lancaster  62 

37  Lawrence  84 

38  Lebanon  186 

39  Lehigh  72 

40  Luzerne  971 

41  Lycoming  1,485 

42  McKean  1,655 

43  Mercer  149 

44  Mifflin  470 

45  Monroe  1,058 

46  Montgomery  51 

47  Montour  37 

48  Northampton  95 

49  Northumberland  211 

50  Perry  652 

51  Philadelphia  

52  Pike  1,265 

53  Potter  1,696 

54  Schuylkill  779 

55  Snyder  170 

56  Somerset  1,138 

57  Sullivan  944 

58  Susquehanna  732 

59  Tioga  1,275 

60  Union  309 

61  Venango  734 

62  Warren  1 ,404 

63  Washington  60 

64  Wayne  1,264 

65  Westmoreland  767 

66  Wyoming  417 

67  York  142 

County  unknown  47 

Total  ' 40,925* * 
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1 
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5 

5 
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46 

7 

45,044**  ... 

41,111 

403 

363 

* Includes  55  deer  killed  during  Special  Archery  Season. 

* Includes  1 19  deer  killed  during  Special  Archery  Season. 
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1232;  railroad  tracks,  68;  by  dogs,  40; 
miscellaneous  causes,  124— total,  1464. 
By  sex,  563  male  deer  and  901  fe- 
males died  accidentally  in  that  one 
area  alone  last  year. 

Bear 

Pennsylvania’s  legal  bear  kill  in  the 
two-week  1955  season  was  363.  The 
figure  is  based  on  kill  tag  returns 
made  by  successful  hunters.  A break 
down,  by  sex,  shows  205  males  and 
158  females  made  up  the  total. 

Last  year’s  bag  was  30  to  40  bears 
less  than  anticipated.  Following  the 
1954  hunt  of  the  same  duration  the 
Game  Commission  received  reports 
of  403  legal  bears  taken  in  that  sea- 
son. Pennsylvania  wildlife  authorities 
consider  400  legal  bears  in  a season  a 
reasonable  harvest.  Field  reports  in- 
dicate bears  in  the  Commonwealth 
were  about  as  numerous  in  1955  as 
in  1954. 

A check  of  recent-year  records  re- 
veals these  prize  big  game  animals 
have  spread  into  areas  far  removed 


from  their  established  haunts  of  times 
past.  This  is  due  largely  to  a series 
of  nut  crop  failures  in  localities 
where  bear  hunting  was  best  in  the 
1930's  and  1940’s.  Bears  will  always 
travel  from  one  county  to  an  adjoin- 
ing one  in  search  of  food.  However, 
movements  of  100  miles  or  more, 
often  into  farming  country,  have  be- 
come marked  in  the  last  few  years. 

Small  Game 

An  estimate  of  Pennsylvania’s  total 
small  game  kill  is  compiled  yearly 
from  reports  made  by  Game  Protec- 
tors across  the  state.  The  latest  esti- 
mate indicates  that  every  resident 
small  game  bird  and  animal  avail- 
able to  hunters  was  taken  in  larger 
numbers  last  year  than  in  1954. 

In  this  heavily  populated,  medium 
size  state  nearly  a million  hunters 
can  be  grateful  that  Nature  was  kind 
and  that  cooperation  between  sports- 
men, farmers  and  wildlife  authorities 
improved  the  situation  to  the  point 
where  the  average  hunter  enjoyed  in- 
creased shooting  success  in  1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL  1955  GAME  KILL 


Species 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  . . 
Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  . . . 

Total  Deer  

Bears  

Rabbits  

Hares  (Snowshoes)  .... 
Hungarian  Partridges  . . 

Squirrels  

Raccoons  

Wild  Turkeys  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Ringneck  Pheasants  .... 

Quail  

Woodcocks  

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots 
Crackles  (Blackbirds)  . . . 

Wild  Waterfowl  

W'oodchucks  

Doves  


Total  Number 


Season  of 1955* 
Number 
45,044** 
41,111 

86,155 
363 
1,792,710 
2,192 
(Closed) 
918,345 
104,385 
17,994 
64,185 
466,997 
7,81 1 
12,246 
7,709 

# 

67,416 

336,455 

21,033 


3,905,996 


Season  of  1954* 
Number 
40,915*** 
(Closed) 

40,915 

403 

1,537,722 

2,736 

(Closed) 

721,933 

101,980 

16,202 

53,643 

428,149 

7,097 

11,816 

6,257 

# 

53,791 

329,658 

19,954 


3,332,256 
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* Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers  estimates;  Big  Game,  based  on  individual  ; 

reports  filed  by  hunters.  1; 

**  Includes  119  Deer  killed  during  the  1955  Special  Archery  Season.  jk 

***  Includes  55  Deer  killed  during  the  1954  Special  Archery  Season. 

# Unprotected— No  data. 
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Pennsylvania  Ducks 
Fly  Near  and  Far 

Many  of  the  6624  mallard  ducks 
reared,  banded  and  released  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1955  were  reported 
taken  in  states  and  provinces  far  from 
their  liberation  point. 

Of  the  796  bands  returned  to 
January  20  of  this  year,  711  were 
from  birds  bagged  in  this  State.  But 
more  venturesome  fowl  were  taken 
at  great  distances  north,  east,  south 
and  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-one  were  reported  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  one  from 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  Re- 
ports in  quantities  from  other  states 
came  from:  New  York,  29;  Michigan, 
6;  Virginia,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Ohio, 
5;  and  Maryland,  10.  Other  states  re- 
porting one  or  two  ducks  bearing 
Pennsylvania  leg  bands  were:  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 


lina, Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Kentucky. 

Since  1951,  when  the  Game  Com- 
mission initiated  its  waterfowl  band- 
ing program,  30,915  ducks,  mostly 
mallards,  have  been  reared  and  re- 
leased in  the  State.  Total  band  re- 
turns, to  January  20,  1956,  aggregated 
3,702,  or  11.9%. 

Band  returns  received  during  the 
1955  season  and  until  January  20 
showed:  728  were  from  birds  released 
in  1955;  50  were  from  1954  releases; 
14  were  from  1953;  2 were  1952;  and 
2 were  1951.  Information  gathered 
on  these  ducks  is  customarily  com- 
piled late  in  January  to  allow  time 
for  band  returns  from  states  having  a 
later  waterfowl  season  than  Penn- 
sylvania’s. Such  data  provides  state 
and  federal  wildlifers  with  informa- 
tion helpful  in  planning  manage- 
ment programs  for  the  birds,  and  it 
is  important  to  them  in  setting  future 
seasons. 
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American  Wildlife  Will  Be 
Honored  for  First  Time  on 
United  States  Postage  Stamps 

For  the  first  time,  United  States 
postage  stamps  this  year  will  be  used 
to  call  attention  to  the  country’s  im- 
portant wildlife  resources,  according 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  major  countries  in  the  world  that 
has  not  given  recognition  to  wildlife 
as  a motif  of  postage  stamp  design, 
according  to  the  Secretary.  Although 
conservationists  and  interested  stamp 
collectors  started  a movement  in  1949 
for  a “wildlife  on  stamps”  series,  they 
met  with  no  success.  However,  when 
the  matter  was  brought  directly  to 
the  attention  of  President  Eisenhower 
last  September  he  immediately  recom- 
mended that  such  stamps  be  issued 
to  create  and  maintain  greater  public 
interest  in  the  country’s  natural  re- 
sources. 

As  already  announced  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  subject  matter 
for  the  three  stamps  will  be  the 
pronghorn  antelope,  king  salmon, 
and  wild  turkey. 

Selection  of  the  designs  and  re- 
sponsibility for  their  authenticity  was 
delegated  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Robert  W.  Hines,  chief  illus- 
trator of  the  Service  and  noted  wild- 
life artist,  made  the  drawings  for  the 
stamps. 


Grouse  Survey  Is  Encouraging 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Game 
Commission  has  conducted  a grouse 
aging  survey  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  these  birds  in  the  cycle.  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  and  Game  Pro- 
tectors have  cooperated  by  sending 
grouse  wing  and  tail  feathers  to  the 
Commission’s  research  staff. 

Normally,  70%  to  80%  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  killed  by  hunters  are 
young  of  the  year,  except  in  the  low 
years  of  the  ten-year  cycle.  During 
the  low  years  the  survival  rate  of 
young  birds  is  poor,  and  the  percent- 
age of  old  birds  bagged  will  exceed 
that  of  young  birds. 

In  1955  there  were  about  one  and 
one-half  young  birds  killed  for  each 
adult.  In  1954  the  adults  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  young  birds  shot.  This 
would  strongly  indicate  that  1954 
was  the  low  of  the  cycle,  and  that 
the  trend  has  now  started  upward. 

Archer  Sets  State  Record 

Kenneth  F.  Harper,  a resident  of 
Bradford,  Pa.,  accomplished  an  en- 
viable feat  this  year.  He  killed  a buck 
deer  in  the  October  special  season  for 
archers  and  a bear  in  the  November 
bear  season  both  through  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow. 

Harper  says  that  in  killing  both 
animals  he  used  a 59-pound  pull 
Osage  bow  made  by  himself  in  1939. 
He  fired  28-inch  homemade  Port  Or- 
ford  Cedar  arrows  with  125-grain 
broadheads. 

The  deer  weighed  110  pounds  hog- 
dressed  and  was  a four-point.  It  was 
taken  in  Sugar  Run  Valley,  McKean 
County.  The  bear  dressed  out  172 
pounds.  It  fell  to  the  archer  in  Coffee 
Run,  Warren  County.  The  first  of 
three  arrows  used  in  stopping  the 
deer  was  fired  at  100  feet,  and  hit 
the  buck  under  the  backbone.  The 
second  and  third  arrows  were  fired 
at  50  and  40  feet,  all  hitting  their 
mark.  One  arrow,  a heart  shot,  killed 
the  bear  at  200  feet,  Harper  says. 
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OUTDOOR  PUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


ProViMnf  flatus  SUter  for  Wore  Wildlife 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


While  game  birds,  such  as  quail 
and  pheasants,  and  mammals,  such 
as  rabbits,  will  not  nest  in  boxes, 
shelter  for  them  may  be  provided 
nevertheless. 

These  are  animals  that  nest  in 
shrubby  fence  rows,  hedgerows,  or 
along  the  edge  between  a field  and 
wToods.  These  animals  need  dense 
cover  such  as  is  provided  by  dense 
growths  of  weeds  or  shrubs,  or  tan- 
gles of  catbrier  and  other  plants  of 
the  woods’  edges. 

In  places  where  land  is  farmed 
right  to  the  edge  of  trees  and  where 
land  is  cultivated  right  to  the  barbed 
wire  fence,  wildlife  cannot  find  shel- 
ter. They  may  have  food— one  need 
for  life— but  they  need  shelter  where 
they  can  nest. 

Many  farmers  have  found  that 
shrubby  fences  such  as  multiflora 
rose;  or  fence  rows  made  up  of  such 
shrubs  as  dogwood,  Russian  olive, 
high  bush  cranberry  and  other  fruit- 
bearing plants  serve  to  mark  off 
fields,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
cover  and  food  for  wildlife.  The 
space  they  take  up  is  more  than  paid 
for  in  the  production  of  wild  animals 
that  are  fun  to  shoot  and  which 
provide  added  food  in  the  freezer. 

In  many  places  sportsman’s  clubs, 
or  small  groups  of  sportsmen;  junior 
conservation  clubs;  4-H  clubs  and 
F.F.A.  Chapters  have  worked  out  ar- 
rangements with  neighboring  farm- 
ers. These  sportsmen  do  the  work 


necessary  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  They  supply  the  seed  for 
food  plots  or  shrubs  for  fence  rows, 
and  plant  them  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  the  land 
when  fall  rolls  around. 

Just  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  you  will  find 
them  out  on  the  farm  hard  at  work, 
ploughing,  harrowing,  fertilizing  and 
planting— literally  growing  their  own 
wildlife  crops  which  they  will  harvest 
in  the  fall. 

In  some  places  existing  hedgerows 
are  quite  old.  The  trees  are  now 
large,  and  shade  out  the  ground 
under  them.  The  necessary  annual 
weeds  and  shrubs  cannot  grow  in  the 
shade  and  the  cover  is  not  dense 
enough  for  good  nesting  sites. 

In  situations  such  as  these,  the 
large  trees  are  cut  down  and  used  for 
fuel;  or  are  cut  most  of  the  way 
through  four  feet  or  so  from  the 
ground  and  pushed  over  parallel  with 
the  fencerow.  For  a year  or  so  part 
of  the  tree  will  grow  leaves  but  the 
leaves  are  near  the  ground  where 
they  provide  cover.  During  the 
winter,  the  buds  provide  browse  as 
do  the  green  shoots.  But  the  fence- 
row  is  opened  up  and  more  light 
penetrates  for  that  other  food  and 
cover  plants  may  grow. 

Songbirds  will  nest  in  the  hedge- 
row, and  their  droppings  will  carry 
seeds  of  blackberry,  elderberry,  rasp- 
berry, sumac,  dogwood,  catbrier,  wild- 
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rose,  and  such  plants.  These  seeds 
germinate  and  soon  grow  into  suit- 
able cover  and  food  patches. 

On  many  farms  or  in  other  open 
area  out  in  the  country,  there  are 
field  corners,  edges,  or  other  waste- 
land that  are  not  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. These  small  patches  (and  they 
need  not  be  large)  are  excellent  for 
planting  annuals  such  as  sorghum, 
corn,  soybeans,  millet  and  other 
plants  that  provide  food  for  pheas- 
ants or  quail  the  same  year  they  are 
planted. 

These  patches  may  be  only  fifty 
feet  square  but  once  plowed,  har- 
rowed, fertilized  and  planted  will  pro- 
vide a good  quantity  of  food  for 
game  birds  come  fall.  Some  care  is 
necessary  after  planting,  such  as  culti- 
vation to  keep  out  weeds  until  the 
more  desirable  plants  get  started.  An 
additional  side  dressing  of  5-10-5  com- 
mercial fertilizer  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  best  growth.  Since  the  objec- 
tive is  to  make  these  plots  produce  a 
maximum  supply  of  food,  plan  on 
care  after  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
With  enough  of  these  plots  devel- 
oped, if  the  cover  nearby  provides 
adequate  shelter  from  weather  and 
enemies,  in  a relatively  short  time 


an  increase  in  wildlife  should  be  i 
obvious. 

Naturally,  the  road  to  more  game 
is  not  entirely  that  simple.  There  are 
many  factors  to  be  considered.  Pro- 
viding more  food  and  shelter  is  not 
all  the  answer  to  better  hunting.  But  ™ 
it  is  an  important  part  of  it,  and  it  is 
something  that  we  can  all  do  some-  i 
thing  about.  It  is  one  way  in  which 
we  may  “do-it-ourselves”  and  to  a 
large  extent  help  improve  our  own 
future  sport.  Do-it-yourself  now,  for  i? 
fun  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 
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REBUTTAL 

I simply  can’t  keep  still  another 
minute.  I must  write  in  reply  to  Bill 
Walsh’s  article  in  the  January  Game 
News  concerning  panthers.  Bill,  I 
take  it,  has  been  swallowing  panther 
reports  with  a grain  of  salt,  if  at  all. 
He  states  in  his  article  that  the  last 
known  panther  was  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  either  1871  or  1891,  depend- 
ing on  which  final  report  you  believe. 
Now  that  may  all  be  true,  inasmuch 
as  Bill  was  talking  about  DEAD 
panthers,  but  it  certainly  is  not  true 
of  LIVE  ones! 

I personally  know  of  at  least  six 
perfectly  reliable  folks  here  in  Blair 
county  who  have  seen  a panther  in 
plain  sight,  one  in  particular  in  full 
daylight.  That  these  people  are  fab- 
ricating the  facts  is  unheard  of.  They 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  so  doing  and 
much  to  lose.  The  one  I am  best  ac- 
quainted with  I shall  write  of  in  de- 
tail. And  in  this  case,  I,  myself,  went 
out  immediately  and  saw  the  pad- 
prints  in  an  open  field.  There  cer- 
tainly was  no  mistaking  about  it— this 
had  been  a panther.  The  pad  marks 
were  all  of  six  inches  in  length  and 
almost  that  in  width.  A large  man 
could  bury  his  closed  fist  in  the  spoor 
without  marring  it.  To  make  it  more 
amazing  to  the  skeptic,  this  panther 
was  a jet  black  in  color! 

My  son,  an  ardent  sportsman  and 
outdoors  enthusiast,  usually  has  his 
field  glasses  in  his  car  when  traveling. 
One  day  in  the  spring  of  1954  he  had 
returned  from  work  earlier  than 
usual.  On  his  way,  he  decided  to  take 
a longer  route  home  and  in  so  doing 
passed  through  some  of  his  favorite 
hunting  haunts.  He  was  driving  up 
an  old  lane  which  lay  between 
ploughed  fields  when  he  noticed  a 


large  animal  stepping  out  of  the  glen 
to  his  left.  Immediately  he  stopped 
the  car  and  sat  immobile.  The  large, 
black-as-night  cat  stepped  out  in  a 
low-growing  wheat  field  (this  was 
early  spring  and  the  wheat  was  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  high)  where 
it  stood  perfectly  still,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  my  son’s  car.  He  could 
well  see  that  it  was  a panther,  cougar, 
puma  or  call  him  what  you  will.  The 
cat  stood  there  all  of  three  minutes 
looking  the  situation  over.  My  son  in 
the  meantime  had  slowly  and  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  animal,  moved 
his  glasses  into  position.  Without 
them  he  had  well  determined  the 
true  identity  of  the  animal  but  with 
them,  he  was  enabled  to  study  it  to 
the  minutest  detail.  He  could  actu- 
ally see  the  cat’s  eyes  blink  as  it 
peered  his  way.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take in  what  he  saw,  in  and  under 
the  conditions  described. 

He  states  in  a conservative  guess 
that  the  animal  measured  no  less 
than  five  feet  in  length  and  in  weight 
must  have  gone  well  over  60  pounds. 
The  tail  was  long  and  lean  in  appear- 
ance with  a decided  droop  ending  in 
a slight,  upraised  curl  at  the  extreme 
end.  During  the  time  he  was  ob- 
serving the  animal,  this  tail  was  being 
swished  back  and  forth  much  in  the 
manner  of  a hunting  house  cat.  The 
black  cat  stood  at  a slight  right  angle 
to  the  car,  looking  slant-wise  over  its 
left  shoulder  in  Ray’s  direction.  Hav- 
ing decided  the  car  held  no  immedi- 
ate danger,  the  big  animal  began 
moving  off  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  mountainous  area  nearby.  My 
son  watched  the  cat  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before  it  crossed  the  field  to 
cover.  He  then  hurried  home  to  re- 
late his  experience.  In  no  time  at  all 


we  were  both  out  there  where  we 
saw  clearly  the  large  pad  spoor  in  the 
open  ground  as  I have  already  re- 
lated. We  tracked  the  animal  for 
some  distance  but  when  it  reached 
more  solid  footing,  we  were  forced 
to  give  up  and  return  home. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  we  spent 
much  time  in  attempting  to  see  this 
animal  again,  but  although  we  did 
see  his  tracks  many  times  in  the  four 
weeks  we  patrolled  the  area,  we  never 
did  see  the  black  cat  in  person.  Once 
we  came  across  a fresh  track  where 
he  had  jumped  across  the  lane  in 
one  mighty  bound,  covering  all  of 
12  feet  in  so  doing. 

Mrs.  I.  DeClaire 
212  Wayne  Street 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

SIR:  This  letter  is  in  regard  to  an 
article  in  the  February  issue  entitled 
“Building  a Gun  Cabinet”  by  John 
F.  Clark.  According  to  his  plans,  the 
framework  minus  the  base  should  be 
4 feet  yet  the  total  measurements  he 
gives  for  the  front  section  totals  50 
inches  or  4 feet  2 inches.  Could  I 
please  have  the  correct  plans  or  a 
suitable  correction  as  I have  pur- 
chased the  lumber  already? 

Robert  Seiple 
Bangor,  Pa. 
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DISTANT  RELATIVE  OF  PANTHER,  the 
common  housecat,  sometimes  assumes  gigan- 
tic proportions  in  the  wild.  This  14  pound 
feline  was  killed  in  Stony  Creek  Valley, 
near  Harrisburg,  in  November,  1955.  Un- 
wanted pets  may  be  gentle  in  captivity 
but  too  often  become  fierce  predators  when 
dumped  in  the  wild. 
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DEAR  MR.  SEIPLE:  In  getting 
out  articles  such  as  the  one  on  build-  > 
ing  a gun  cabinet,  I usually  check 
and  double  check  all  dimensions  to  I 
avoid  any  confusion.  When  I received 
your  letter,  I rechecked  all  the  mea- 
surements again  and  can  well  see 

where  you  were  confused.  The  dimen- 

' 

sions  as  given  in  the  materials  list 
allow  enough  material  for  the  vari- 1 
ous  mortises  and  tenons  where  re- 
quired, but  I neglected  to  mention 
this  in  the  article. 


In  the  article,  I included  a draw- 
ing of  the  1 inch  long  mortise  and 
tenon  joint.  This  was  all  right  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  I should  have 
shown  the  2 inch  long  mortise  and 
tenon.  I’m  enclosing  a rough  sketch 
that  I believe  will  explain  this  more 
fully.  There  was  also  a mistake  in  the 
opening  for  the  small  door.  It  should 
have  read  18  inches  instead  of  17 
inches.  This  will  also  change  the  door 
dimensions  from  1 7 ^4  inches  to  183^ 
inches. 


t 


Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing 
this  to  my  attention.  I hope  I’ve 
cleared  it  up  sufficiently  for  you  to 
go  ahead  with  the  construction. 

John  F.  Clark 
Salladasburg,  Pa. 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  curtain  has  been  rung  down 
on  another  big  game  season  and 
the  wintry  silence  once  more  engulfs 
the  big  woods.  The  individual  tri- 
umphs and  failures  have  been  duly 
recorded  and  have  passed  into  his- 
tory, to  be  cussed  and  discussed  at 
future  camp  gatherings. 

To  me,  it  has  been  a very  interest- 
ing year— one  which  marks  my  50th 
season.  For  a half  century  I have  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  methods  and 
equipment  but  the  pattern  remains 
the  same.  To  a deer  hunter,  his  rifle, 
sights  and  accessories  have  always 
been  of  prime  importance.  More  so 
in  the  early  days  as  the  state  of  your 
stomach  sometimes  depended  on 
what  the  rifle  could  produce. 

Hunting  conditions  then  were 
much  harder  and  deer  were  very 
scarce  indeed,  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hunters  and  camps  (mostly 
tents)  were  as  few  as  the  deer.  You 
could  follow  a track  as  long  as  you 
could  hold  out  and  it  wras  very  un- 
usual to  encounter  a hunter.  It  was 
not  uncommon  in  following  a track 
and  having  darkness  overtake  you, 
far  from  any  camp,  to  bivouac  for 
the  night.  You  resumed  the  trail  at 
daylight  and  tried  to  push  it  to  some 
kind  of  a conclusion  before  dark.  A 
few  had  the  tenacity  to  come  up  for 
the  third  day  if  the  issue  were  not 
settled,  one  way  or  another. 

Probably  the  most  informative  as 
well  as  pleasurable  part  of  deer  hunt- 
ing were  the  forums  on  rifles  and 


equipment,  conducted  annually  by 
the  camp  stove  league.  Here  you 
could  learn  what  the  capable  hunter 
could  do  with  various  kinds  of  equip- 
ment under  actual  field  conditions. 

Back  in  1905  the  30/30,  32  special 
and  303  Savage  were  driving  the  last 
coffin  nails  for  the  big  bore  black 
powder  rifles.  In  the  East  „the  cut- 
overs and  side  hills  were  fairly  open; 
thus  the  ranges  were  often  longer. 
The  new  high  velocity  rifles  gave  50 
to  100  yards  more  range  with  the 
same  amount  of  guessing  and  that 
was  that.  A short  period  later  the 
country  entered  the  brush  stage 
which  sometimes  strained  your  vision 
to  see  20  yards.  The  short,  light,  fast 
handling,  30/30  class  rifles  were  made 
to  order  for  these  conditions.  Its 
round  or  flat  nosed  bullet  at  the  then 
velocity  of  about  1900  foot  seconds 
was  not  too  bad  in  the  brush,  so  they 
rapidly  became  the  standard  deer 
rifle  in  the  East. 

Today  the  deer  hunter  never  had 
it  so  good  in  the  rifles,  cartridges  and 
equipment  to  choose  from.  You  will 
also  note  in  talking  to  a good  cross 
section  of  hunters,  there  seems  to  be 
two  kinds.  One  group  likes  guns  and 
burns  powder  the  year  ’round,  as  a 
rule.  They  prefer  the  more  modern 
cartridges  and  their  rifles,  usually 
equipped  with  scopes,  are  pretty  well 
suited  to  the  job  in  hand.  They  are 
particular  about  their  equipment  and 
are  generally  pretty  efficient  in  its 
use.  They  are  definitely  the  minority 
party. 

The  larger  group  figures  a rifle  is 
a rifle  and  the  annual  box  of  car- 
tridges does  them  nicely.  Both  groups 
kill  plenty  of  deer  in  the  course  of 
the  season  but  most  of  the  moans 
come  from  the  latter  group. 
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The  various  rifles  and  calibers  one 
sees  in  the  hunting  field  is  always  a 
valuable  source  of  information.  It 
not  only  indicates  the  hunter’s  choice 
in  the  present  but  what  lines  future 
developments  will  take.  One  of  the 
biggest  changes  I note  in  the  passing 
years  is  then  you  took  what  was  of- 
fered. Today  manufacturers  bend 
over  backwards  in  giving  the  hunter 
what  he  wants. 

There  is  still  a sprinkling  of  mag- 
nums and  wildcats  to  be  seen  in  the 
woods.  Mostly  in  the  300  caliber 
class,  although  the  big  7 MM  is  mak- 
ing its  appearance  in  this  field.  Out- 
side of  a few  specialists  who  make 
long  range  shooting  their  hobby,  it  is 
very  doubtful  they  will  ever  become 
even  mildly  popular  in  the  big  woods 
deer  country. 

On  the  other  extreme  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
varmint  hunters  and  woods  loafers  to 
use  their  hot  shots  on  deer.  The  222 
Remington  cartridge  seems  to  be  the 
most  widely  used  hot  shot  in  this  re- 
spect. In  the  hands  of  these  members 
of  the  clan  they  do  an  expectedly 
good  job.  Let  me  state  here  that  these 
customers  generally  are  cool,  experi- 
enced hands  who  have  learned  how 
to  erase  themselves  from  the  scenery, 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  varmints. 
They  burn  powder  throughout  the 
year,  have  learned  to  get  their  game 
right  and  shoot  for  a particular  spot 
on  game  much  smaller  than  a deer, 
at  considerably  longer  average  range. 

The  results  bears  this  out.  Of  nine 
deer  recorded  killed  with  various 
rifles  shooting  the  222  Remington 
cartridge  the  average  range  was  50 
yards.  All  were  one  shot  kills  with 
no  deer  going  more  than  25  yards 
after  receiving  the  bullet.  Penetration 
was  good  in  every  case.  The  bullet 
usually  broke  up  on  the  opposite 
shoulder,  and  wrecked  the  heart  or 
lungs. 

This  is  further  substantiated  by  the 
record  of  a 220  Swift  which  has  occu- 
pied a spot  in  my  gun  rack  for  nearly 
20  years.  Its  record  stands  at  eleven 


deer  with  eleven  shots.  Ranges  from 
20  yards  to  326  yards,  all  solid  body 
hits.  Nine  deer  shot  at  a maximum 
range  of  120  yards  (average  53)  went 
down  to  the  shot  and  stayed  down, 
with  the  boiler  room  completely 
wrecked.  The  other  two,  both  heart 
shots,  will  be  of  interest  to  rifleman- 
hunters.  Bullet  used  was  the  Sierra 
semi-pointed  55  grain  at  3700  foot 
seconds  velocity.  Range  246  yards, 
bullet  went  through  deer  and  not  re- 
covered. The  other  deer,  same  load  at 
326  yards,  bullet  penetrated  both 
shoulders  and  stopped  just  under  the 
hide,  well  expanded  but  all  in  one 
piece.  Remaining  weight  on  the 
scales  was  43  grains.  Deer  traveled 
about  30  yards  after  receiving  bullet. 

I have  cited  the  hot  shots  at  some 
length,  not  to  make  them  appear  as 
good  deer  rifles  for  I would  not  carry 
one  on  a deer  hunt  from  choice.  But 
rather  to  dispel  a wide  spread  belief 
prevalent  in  the  camp  stove  league, 
that  high  speed  bullets  are  LIABLE 
to  blow  up  on  impact,  creating  a su- 
perficial surface  wound  and  the  user 
much  agony.  In  examining  wound 
effects  in  over  200  white  tailed  deer 
killed  with  high  speed  bullets,  I have 
never  found  any  evidence  of  a bullet 
going  to  pieces  on  impact  and  creat- 
ing a more  or  less  surface  wound.  In 
two  such  wounds  encountered  there 
was  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
bullet  had  struck  some  object  and 
was  already  in  the  process  of  break- 
ing up  before  it  struck  the  deer.  So  it 
appears  that  it  can  be  stated  (al- 
though anything  is  possible  with  a 
bullet)  that  it  would  be  a rare  occur- 
rence to  have  an  undamaged  high 
speed  bullet  create  a mere  surface 
wound  on  a thin  rib  caged  white  tail 
deer. 

The  catch  seems  to  be  that  if  you 
are  a high  speed  user  of  a hot  shot, 
250  Savage,  270  or  a Weatherby  mag- 
num, you  had  better  be  a hole  picker 
for  a twig  or  even  a leaf  can  ruin  you 
if  the  velocity  is  high  enough. 

One  amazing  fact  in  this  modern 
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PGC  Photo  by  Cady 

NOT  ALL  PENNSYLVANIA  DEER  are  harvested  by  hunters.  This  spring  scene  is  dupli- 
cated too  many  times  over  the  state  when  dogs  run  out  of  control.  Like  their  wolf  kin, 
any  large  modern  dog  breed  will  outrun  a deer  and  rip  it  to  death.  This  mongrel  predator 
was  killed  near  Harrisburg  last  month  after  it  had  killed  at  least  four  deer. 


world  of  Super  Dupers  is,  the  60-year- 
old  30/30  is  still  leading  the  pack 
both  in  the  woods  and  at  the  box 
office.  If  you  include  the  32  special 
and  the  Marlins  in  the  35  caliber 
which  is  a much  better  deer  car- 
tridge, the  gap  is  much  wider. 

In  talking  to  hunters  and  dealers 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
hunter  preference  for  these  cartridges 
is  the  lightness  of  the  rifles  made  to 
handle  them.  Take  the  Winchester 
model  1894  carbine  for  example,  of 
this  class  with  its  614  pound  weight 
and  20  inch  barrel,  which  still  finds 
favor  with  a lot  of  customers.  It  is 
short,  easy  to  carry  and  lightning  fast 
in  the  brush. 


In  short— today’s  hunters  like  speed 
and  power  with  attendant  flatter  tra- 
jectories of  modern  cartridges,  but 
small  light  packages. 

The  sum  total  seems  to  be  the  best 
rifle  is  the  one  you  can  consistently 
kill  your  game  with.  Recoil  seems  to 
make  quite  a difference  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  average  hunter.  If 
you  go  over  15  pounds  of  recoil  be 
sure  you  can  shoot  that  rifle  straight 
without  flinching  or  trigger  jerking. 
This  is  important  with  a light  weight, 
short  barreled  rifle  shooting  a power- 
ful cartridge,  for  you  not  only  in- 
crease recoil  but  ADD  MUZZLE 
BLAST,  which  is  the  same  to  many 
shooters. 


Grey  Squirrels  a Pest  in  Great  Britain 

From  March,  1953  to  the  end  of  the  year,  360,792  grey  squirrels  were 
killed  under  the  “shilling-a-tail”  bounty  in  England.  Newspaper  articles, 
broadcasts,  and  television  programs  publicized  the  eradication  campaign,  and 
even  recipes  for  cooking  were  offered  the  housewives.  The  grey  squirrel 
menace  is  being  met  in  several  ways.  Squirrel  poles  are  used  to  poke-out  the 
pests  so  they  can  be  shot.  Different  kinds  of  baited  cage  traps  have  been 
extremely  effective. 

The  control  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Grey  Squirrel 
Committee.  The  Forestry  Commission  has  issued  a booklet  entitled  “Hints 
for  Controlling  Grey  Squirrels.” 
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HUNTING— FISHING  LICENSE  SALES  SET  NEW  U.  S.  RECORDS 

IN  1955 


Sport  fishing  and  wild  game  hunting  in  the  United  States  attracted  enough 
new  recruits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955  to  establish  a record 
of  33,046,361  paid  license  holders,  according  to  figures  just  released  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  outdoor  sports,  hunters 
and  fishermen  spent  nearly  $87  million  for  all  types  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  permits,  tags,  trout  stamps,  and  Federal  duck  stamps. 

Fishing  is  still  the  most  popular  sport  with  18,854,809  paid  license  holders 
in  1955.  Paid  hunting  license  holders  totaled  14,191 ,552 — and  increase  of  I 
118,166  over  1954. 

Based  on  the  total  number  of  paid  license  holders,  the  “big  ten”  States  in 
the  hunting  license  sales  lineup  are  shown  below  for  the  1954-55  and  1953-54 

seasons: 


HUNTING 


1954-55 


Michigan  

1.186,454 

New  York  

936,398 

Pennsylvania  

900,397 

Ohio  

635,661 

California  

618,125 

Wisconsin  

585,769 

Illinois  

516,016 

Minnesota  

493,450 

Indiana  

450,713 

Georgia  

425,218 

1953-54 


Michigan  1,211,790 

New  York  918,047 

Pennsylvania  889,801 

Ohio  640,713 

California  614,190 

Wisconsin  594,486 

Illinois  525,360 

Minnesota  481,444 

Colorado  434,803 

Tennessee  432,344 


Your  Game  News  number,  we  mean!  Take  a careful  look  at  the  mailing 
label  for  this  issue.  The  number  printed  in  the  upper  right  corner  will  tell 
you  when  your  present  subscription  expires.  The  first  digit  indicates,  the 
month  (1  for  January,  12  for  December)  and  the  other  two  numbers  signify 
the  year.  And,  please,  send  us  your  renewal  order  at  least  45  days  in  advance—  ) 
we  don’t  want  you  to  miss  a single  copy  of  your  magazine.  The  subscription 
blank  printed  below  for  your  convenience  makes  it  easy  to  keep  Game  News 
coming! 
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Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214>/2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 
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Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
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226  pages  crammed  with 
formation  on  the  proli 
birdlife  of  this  famous  Per 
syivania  marsh  area  . . . fa< 
of  tremendous  value  for  b 
study  anywhere. 


8 pages  in  full  color  plus  hundreds 
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A full  size  book  that  will  help  comple 
your  nature  library. 
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of  “Birds  of  the  Pymatuning  Region. 
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THE  COVER 


npAKE  anothei  look  at  this  month’s 
X cover.  See  anything  else  beside 
those  two  bear  cubs?  If  you  claim  to 
be  any  sort  of  conservationist,  you 
should  see  lots  more  beside  that  pair  ot  natural-born  comedians. 

Yes,  those  cubs  sure  are  cute.  Like  all  the  other  baby  bruins  roaming 
through  Penn’s  Woods  this  month,  they  look  as  though  they  would  make 
wonderful  pets  to  have  at  home.  Black  bears  are  not  normally  vicious  and 
theoretically  aren’t  any  more  trouble  to  raise  than  puppy  (.logs.  But  take  it 
from  the  Game  Commission’s  corps  of  able  but  non-volunteer  foster  parents 
(usually  wives  of  game  protectors),  black  bear  cubs,  like  most  wild  animals, 
don’t  make  suitable  house  pets.  Young  bears  demand  constant  attention, 
specialized  diets,  and  more  care  than  most  people  are  willing  to  give.  And 
when  the  little  bundles  of  black  fur  don't  get  it— watch  out.  It  will  be  your 
“Goldilocks”  who  will  be  crying,  “Someone  has  broken  my  chair,  (or  bed  or 
living  room  or  household  in  general)  all  to  pieces!” 

So,  cute  as  they  may  look  in  the  wild,  bear  cubs  are  demons  in  captivity. 
And  that’s  only  one  ot  the  reasons  why  it  is  illegal  to  capture  them  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  $200  fine  imposed  on  anyone  found  “cub-napping”  is  not  only 
aimed  at  protecting  the  bears,  it  is  also  designed  to  protect  people.  The  after- 
math  of  trying  to  raise  these  wild  dynamos  is  usually  not  pleasant  and  the 
actual  capture  is  apt  to  be  the  most  dangerous  act  you  have  ever  performed 
in  the  wild.  Although  black  bears  rarely  if  ever  attack  human  beings,  a 
mother  with  cubs  takes  a dim  view  of  anyone  molesting  her  offspring.  And 
she  has  the  strength  and  speed  to  make  the  most  of  such  a situation.  The! 
people  who  have  found  those  two  centers  of  attraction  on  the  front  cover 
and  are  throwing  things  their  way  are  not  shown.  Neither  is  the  mother  bear. 
But  at  any  second,  those  fools  and  400  pounds  of  infuriated  female  bruin  are  j 
liable  to  meet  head-on.  The  tourists  may  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

That  brings  up  another  point  in  this  timely  parable.  Those  cans,  bottles! 
and  assorted  debris  being  used  to  tease  the  poor  cub  bears  are  going  to  turn 
an  otherwise  beautiful  woodland  scene  into  a junk  pile.  Thus,  cover  artist, 
Ned  Smith  has  captured  not  one,  but  two  species  of  wildlife  with  his  skillful! 
brush.  The  bears  we  like,  the  “litterbugs”  we  don’t.  These  common,  two  j 
legged  animals  travel  about  our  countryside,  often  at  high  speeds,  and  dis-  ‘ 
tribute  some  mighty  ugly  forms  of  decoration  on  a landscape  that  doesn’t: 
need  it. 

For  the  sake  of  beauty  as  well  as  safety  (a  broken  bottle  hidden  in  the 
weeds  can  be  more  dangerous  than  a rattlesnake),  don’t  be  a Jitterbug.  AndjJ 
for  your  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  wildlife,  don’t  molest  nor  attempt  to  capture  j 
any  bear  cubs  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  in  Penn’s  Woods  this  spring 
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WE  live  in  a wonderful  age— an  era  best  characterized  by 
wonder  drugs,  mechanical  marvels,  engineering  skill  and 
chemical  achievement.  America’s  manufacturing  might,  coupled 
with  scientific  discoveries,  is  day  by  day  turning  out  new  things 
to  make  our  life  more  pleasant  and  finding  new  ways  to  make 
our  life  more  productive. 

Even  in  sport,  the  mid-century  outdoorsman  uses  equipment 
and  clothing  undreamed  of  by  his  forefathers.  We  fish  with 
fiber-glass  rods,  casting  plastic  lures  on  nylon  lines  wrapped  on 
miracle  metal  reels.  Scientific  research  has  given  us  new  powders 
in  improved  cartridge  cases  to  fire  from  safer,  more  accurate 
firearms.  In  boats  and  motors  and  tents— in  hiking  boots  and 
hunting  hats,  professional  skill  based  on  scientific  research  has 
made  our  sport  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

And  yet,  in  the  management  of  the  fish  and  game  species 
which  make  it  all  possible  in  the  first  place,  the  role  of  science 
has  been  neither  completely  accepted  nor  fully  applied.  Manage- 
ment of  living  natural  resources  is  still  influenced  more  by 
opinion  than  by  fact.  Wildlife  biologists  are  still  faced  with 
skepticism;  their  findings  foiled  by  public  opinion. 

This  month  a group  of  dedicated  men  will  gather  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  explore  further  the  facts  of  wildlife  conservation. 
At  the  Northeast  Wildlife  Conference  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
from  May  14-16,  about  500  delegates  from  eleven  states  will  be 
representing  the  profession  of  wildlife  management.  These 
scientists  and  administrators  will  gather  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems, to  share  their  latest  findings. 

No  professional  conservationist  attending  this  Conference  will 
know  all  the  answers.  None  will  offer  complete  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  connected  with  fish  and  game  management.  But 
from  their  agreements  and  disagreements,  from  their  experi- 
mental successes  and  failures,  will  come  some  of  the  answers. 
And  these  answers  are  desperately  needed  if  the  future  of  this 
country’s  wildlife  heritage  is  to  hold  the  great  promise  that  we 
all  desire  and  expect. 

In  a civilization  that  has  been  built  on  professional  skill,  has 
become  great  because  scientific  research  has  shown  the  way,  it 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  everywhere  to  focus  their 
attention  on  Pittsburgh  this  month.  If  progress  is  to  be  our  goal 
—if  better  hunting  and  fishing  for  more  and  more  people  is  to 
be  our  ideal,  we  should  and  must  give  serious  study  and  fair 
consideration  to  the  suggestions  and  statements  that  will  be 
made  in  the  “City  of  Steel’’  this  month. 
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^Jhe  CdaSe  o ^ the  ^t)ead  ^d£)uch 


By  John  Sullivan 

Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 


ONE  winter  morning  almost  a half- 
century  ago  a hunter  emerged 
from  the  Tinicum  marshes  of  Dela- 
ware County  with  an  automatic  shot- 
gun over  his  shoulder  and  a wild 
duck  in  his  bag. 

Stopped  by  a constable,  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  killed  the  duck  with 
the  shotgun,  in  violation  of  the  law 
against  automatic  weapons  signed 
seven  months  before  by  Governor 
Stuart. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cases  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania game  conservation,  a case 
which  involved  distinguished  lawyers 
on  both  sides  in  a two-year  legal 
battle  that  was  carried  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  background  of  that  case, 
Commonwealth  vs.  McComb,  lay  the 
bitter  conflict  that  raged  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  between  the  ris- 
ing forces  of  conservation  and  the 
last-ditch  opposition  of  its  powerful 
and  well-entrenched  opponents. 

More  than  the  validity  of  the  auto- 
matic weapon  law  was  involved,  for 
in  that  day  almost  every  phase  of  the 
game  management  program  was 
under  fire.  Even  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing game  refuges  was  under  attack, 
and  the  resident  hunters’  license  law 
was  anathema. 

Thomas  W.  McComb  shot  his  duck 
on  January  8,  1908.  A warrant  was 
issued  for  him  three  days  later,  and 
on  the  same  day  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Alderman  Robert  Smith  in  the 
city  of  Chester,  “charged  upon  the 
oath  of  Thaddeus  Shinkel,  Con- 
, stable,”  with  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Alderman  found  McComb 
guilty  and  fined  him  fifty  dollars, 
with  the  alternative  of  fifty  days  in 
jail.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 


this  duck  hunter  was  convicted  for 
lack  of  adequate  counsel  for  his  de- 
fense. On  the  contrary,  he  hardly 
could  have  found  a more  eminent 
member  of  the  bar  than  the  one  who 
represented  him  as  he  stood  before 
the  magistrate  on  that  occasion. 

McComb’s  lawyer  was  William  I. 
Schaffer,  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Delaware  County  Bar  and  noted  cor- 
poration lawyer,  later  to  become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court. 

Was  McComb’s  arrest  a “setup”  to 
provide  a test  of  the  new  law?  The 
record  is  silent.  But  the  array  of 
legal  talent  that  moved  in  on  the 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  of  Rosemont, 
Delaware  County,  is  a native  Pennsyl- 
vanian, graduate  of  the  College  and  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a former  newspaperman  and  advertising 
executive,  co-author  of  a college  textbook 
on  propaganda  techniques,  and  a veteran 
of  carrier  warfare  with  a dive  bomber 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II. 

His  assignments  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  primarily  in  the  conserva- 
tion field,  including  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Fish  Commission,  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  and  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs,  Aeronautics 
Commission,  and  State  Tax  Equalization 
Board. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  a member  of  the  Bar 
of  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties 
and  is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  legal  journals.  A 
Commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
he  is  attached  to  Air  Wing  Staff  93  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove, 
Pa.,  as  Air  Intelligence  Officer. 
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case  speaks  volumes.  Schaffer  was 
joined  early  in  the  case  by  another 
noted  corporation  lawyer,  William 
Findlay  Brown,  and  as  the  battle 
moved  on  into  the  upper  courts  the 
most  famous  barrister  of  all,  none 
other  than  the  legendary  John  G. 
Johnson  of  Philadelphia,  was  en- 
rolled on  the  side  of  the  embattled 
duck  hunter. 

Why  were  these  top  flight  lawyers 
interested  in  a summary  conviction 
case  involving  a fine  far  less  than 
any  of  them  would  accept  even  as  a 
retainer?  The  answer  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  case  as  it  made  its 
way  through  the  courts,  for  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  issue  was  not 
McComb  or  his  duck,  but  whether 
the  State  could  say  how  game  could 
be  taken,  as  well  as  when  and  how 
much. 

The  case  was  argued  in  Delaware 
County  Court  in  February,  1908.  An 
opinion  signed  by  President  Judge 
Isaac  Johnson  and  Judge  W.  B. 
Broomall  was  handed  down  on  April 
25. 

“The  statute  prohibits  the  killing 
of  game  with  automatic  guns  and 
permits  it  to  be  killed  with  all  other 
kinds  of  guns,”  said  the  Court. 

“This  is  a discrimination  against 
the  makers  of  automatic  guns,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  defendant  is  discharged.” 

From  this  judgment  the  Common- 
wealth appealed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Superior  Court. 

Said  Commonwealth  counsel,  Josiah 
Smith  and  S.  B.  Sadler:  “It  is  not 
easy  to  enforce  a law  that  simply 
limits  the  number  of  animals  to  be 
taken  or  killed  in  a day;  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  proof  that  the  number  had 
been  exceeded  would  often  be  in- 
superable. It  is  not  unnatural  then 
to  prevent  the  use  of  an  implement, 
the  use  of  which  will  make  easy  a 
transgression  of  a due  limit  to  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  slain  and 


also  furnish  a temptation  to  trans- 
gress that  limit.” 

“All  wrong!”  argued  the  learned 
corporation  lawyers  defending  Mc- 
Comb. “The  police  power,”  said 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Schaffer,  “may  be 
used  to  limit  the  amount  of  game 
which  may  be  killed,  but  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  must  operate  upon  all 
citizens  alike,  and  the  limitation  must 
be  upon  the  amount  of  the  game  to 
be  killed,  and  not  upon  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  gun  used  in  killing  game 
within  that  limit.  Prevention  of  the 
use  of  the  automatic  gun  for  the  kill- 
ing of  game  is  clearly  an  unauthor- 
ized confiscation  of  private  property, 
as  it  deprives  the  owner  of  the  use 
of  his  property.” 

Argument  was  had  before  the  full 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  on  No- 
vember 18,  1908.  The  Court  rendered 
its  decision  in  an  opinion  by  Judge 
Orlady  on  May  10,  1909. 

Said  the  Court: 

“The  preservation  of  game  and  fish 
has  always  been  treated  as  within  the 
proper  domain  of  the  police  power, 
and  the  laws,  limiting  the  season 
when  birds  and  animals  may  be 
killed,  and  had  for  sale,  have  been 
repeatedly  upheld  by  the  courts.  The 
duty  of  preserving  the  fish  and  game 
of  the  State  from  extinction,  by  pro- 
hibiting exhaustive  methods  of  tak- 
ing it,  or  the  use  of  destructive  in- 
struments as  are  likely  to  result  in 
the  extermination  of  the  young  as 
well  as  the  mature,  is  as  clear  as  its 
power  to  secure  to  its  citizens,  as  far 
as  possible,  a supply  of  any  other 
wholesome  food.  Indeed,  the  source 
of  police  power,  as  to  game,  flows 
from  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pre- 
serve for  the  people  a valuable  food 
supply  . . . 

“The  object  of  the  Act  is  not  to 
favor  the  makers  of  one  sort  of  gun. 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  other  kinds 
but  its  sole  object  is  to  protect  game 
and  the  methods  adopted  for  its  de 
struction,  whether  guns,  traps  oi 
devices,  are  proper  subjects  for  legis 
lative  consideration,  just  as  the  manu 
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facture  and  use  of  explosives,  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  dealings  of  hawking  and 
peddling,  the  use  of  automobiles,  the 
employment  of  minors,  the  taking  of 
game,  the  use  of  public  highways  are 
general,  and  affect  all  alike;  so  that, 
a specially  designed  gun,  which  is 
made  particularly  effective  and  pro- 
portionately dangerous  to  game, 
comes  within  the  class  of  dangerous 
agencies  either  to  be  regulated  or 
prohibited,  as  the  legislature  may 
decide.” 

• So  the  Court  ruled,  in  passing 
upon  the  immediate  question  before 
it.  But  it  did  not  stop  there.  It  ring- 
ingly  upheld  the  far-reaching  conser- 
vation concepts  laid  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
historic  Geer  vs.  Connecticut  deci- 
sion. In  that  opinion,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  White,  the  State’s  right  of 
control  over  wild  animals  was  traced 
back  to  earliest  times  and  resound- 
ingly affirmed. 

‘‘From  the  earliest  traditions,” 
wrote  Mr.  Justice  White,  ‘‘the  right 
to  reduce  animals  ferae  naturae  to 
possession  has  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  law-giving  power  . . . 

“The  common  law  of  England  also 
based  property  in  game  upon  the 
principle  of  common  ownership,  and 
therefore  treated  it  as  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental authority  . . . 

“The  practice  of  the  government  of 
England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  has  put  into  execution  the 
authority  to  control  and  regulate  the 
taking  of  game. 

“Undoubtedly  this  attribute  of  gov- 
ernment to  control  the  taking  of 
animals  ferae  naturae,  which  was 
thus  recognized  and  enforced  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  was  vested 
in  the  colonial  governments,  where 
not  denied  by  their  charters,  or  in 
conflict  with  grants  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. It  is  also  certain  that  the 
power  which  the  colonies  thus  pos- 
sessed passed  to  the  States  with  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country, 


and  remains  in  them  at  the  present 
day,  in  so  far  as  its  exercise  may  not 
be  incompatible  with,  or  restrained 
by,  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.” 

Faced  with  the  Superior  Courts’ 
sweeping  confirmation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s authority,  McComb  s un- 
daunted counsel  appealed  once  more. 
The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
heard  their  argument  on  February  8, 
1910— exactly  two  years  and  one 
month  after  the  slaying  of  what  was 
probably  the  world’s  most  expensive 
duck.  In  the  forefront  of  this  verbal 
fray  was  John  G.  Johnson  himself, 
who  was  noted  as  the  highest-priced 
lawyer  then  practicing  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Johnson  lost. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  even 
write  an  opinion  of  its  own.  Word 
for  word  and  line  for  line,  it  adopted 
unchanged  the  Superior  Court  opin- 
ion as  written  by  judge  Orlady. 

And  so,  at  long  last,  Thomas  W. 
McComb  paid  his  fifty  dollar 
fine.  Presumably,  also,  he  paid  the 
thousands  of  dollars  earned  by  his 
counsel  in  the  fight  to  spare  him  that 
fine,  but  again  the  record  is  silent  as 
to  who  footed  the  bill. 

From  that  point,  Pennsylvania’s 
Game  Commission  had  the  judicial 
green  light  to  go  ahead  on  the  pro- 
gram that  was  to  blossom,  over  the 
years,  into  the  vast  operation  that  to- 
day provides  better  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  even  the  earliest  settlers 
enjoye^. 

As  one  goes  over  the  yellowed 
records  of  that  famous  trial  there  is 
just  one  unexplained  item,  one  little 
footnote,  that  intrigues  the  curiosity. 
It  is  the  almost  casual  reference  of 
defense  counsel  to  the  fact  that  ducks 
at  that  time  were  unprotected,  and 
since  there  was  no  bag  limit  it  didn’t 
matter  how  they  were  killed.  The 
Court,  as  Courts  sometimes  do  with 
such  inconvenient  loose  ends,  simply 
ignored  it. 


OPEN  DEER  TRAP  well  baited  with  apples 
and  grain  awaits  a deer  on  Rolling  Rock 
preserve.  Twelve  of  these  traps,  originally 
designed  by  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
but  now  improved  by  Game  Commission 
workers,  caught  almost  300  deer  this  winter. 


TRIGGER  HOLDING  CABLE  RELEASE 
requires  only  one  pound  pressure  to  drop 
trap  doors.  In  photo  below,  the  doors  are 
falling,  to  quickly  capture  live  deer  inside. 


Operation 


By  Jack  Kennelty 

Staff  Writer,  Greensburg  Tribune-Review 

P.  G.  C.  Photos  By  Dick  Orr 
Conservation  Education  Assistant  Southwest 
Field  Division. 


FOR  the  first  time  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania,  deer  have  been  live- 
trapped  on  a large  scale  and  moved 
from  one  range  to  another.  At  press- 
time (late  March)  for  this  issue  of 
Game  News,  almost  300  wiley  white- 
tails  had  been  tempted  to  enter 
specially  designed  box-traps  on  the 
huge,  privately  owned  Rolling  Rock 
preserve  in  Westmoreland  County. 
Game  Commission  officers  of  the 
Southwest  Division  then  moved  in 
and  soon  had  transferred  these  deer 
to  other  parts  of  the  ten-county  area, 
open  to  public  hunting. 

This  unique  Commission  program 
started  quietly  in  1954  after  members 
of  the  Rolling  Rock  club  had  re- 
quested relief  from  deer  damage.  The 
population  of  Pennsylvania’s  biggest 
game  animal  on  the  15,500  acre 
shooting  preserve  had  built  up  to  the 
point  where  they  were  destroying  al- 
most everything  in  sight  of  value  as 
food.  In  one  month  in  late  winter, 
1954,  Commission  officers  trapped  43 
deer  and  transported  them  to  open 
hunting  territory.  That  year  they  had 
only  four  traps,  designed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Fish  & Wildlife  Service  but  built 
by  Game  Commission  personnel.  This 
year  a total  of  twelve  traps  were  in 
use. 

The  majority  of  deer  caught  in 
these  big  box  traps,  IO1/9  feet  long, 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide— 


LIGHT-WEIGHT  TRANSFER  CRATE  is  moved  into  position.  Doors  are  then  opened 
and  deer  is  urged  from  trap  to  crate. 


are  doe.  During  early  operations  the 
deer  were  not  tagged  but  the  last 
hundred  or  so  have  had  the  small 
metal  clips  affixed  to  their  ears.  Each 
tag  contains  a number  and  a request 
that  any  hunter  killing  an  ear-tagged 
deer  write  the  Game  Commission  at 
Harrisburg,  giving  the  location  of  his 
kill  and  other  data. 


The  heavily  built  traps  have  two 
trap  doors,  one  at  each  end.  Between 
them  is  a thin  cable,  and  when  the 
two  doors  are  open  the  cable  runs  to 
the  side  of  the  trap  about  10  inches 
from  the  ground  where  it  is  placed 
under  a hinge.  A trigger  holds  the 
hinge  down.  To  the  end  of  the  trigger 
is  attached  a thin  wire.  This  runs 


TRUCK  RIDE  is  in  store  for  deer  in  this  crate.  Destination  is  State  Game  Lands  open 
to  public  hunting  where  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  can  harvest  new  additions  to  an  already 
famous  herd. 


DEER  IN  HIGH  GEAR  leave  transfer  crate,  headed  for  new  home.  Although  some- 
what confused  by  trapping  and  truck  ride,  they  immediately  adjust  to  new  surroundings 
and  are  as  wild  as  ever. 


through  a small  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  trap  and  across  the  bottom  of  the 
box  10  inches  from  the  dirt  floor. 

A deer,  lured  into  the  trap  by  bait 
composed  of  apples  and  grain,  trips 
the  thin  wire  which  requires  only  a 
one  pound  pressure  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger. This  releases  the  hinge  holding 
the  cable  and  the  heavy  trap  doors 
slam  down.  The  wire  is  so  thin  that 
it  is  easily  broken;  thus  the  deer  is 
not  harmed. 

The  traps  are  completely  closed  in 
with  heavy  wood  and  wood  frame- 
work. A wooden  collar  or  reducer 
is  brought  up  to  one  door  of  the  trap 


containing  a deer  and  a small,  light- 
weight transfer  crate  is  moved  into 
position.  The  doors  of  the  trap  and 
transfer  case  are  opened  to  permit  the 
deer  to  enter  the  crate  while  an 
officer  goes  to  the  rear  door  of  the 
trap  and  prods  the  usually  reluctant 
deer  into  the  crate  by  yelling  and 
pounding  on  the  trap  with  a stick. 
The  crated  deer  is  then  loaded  on  a 
small  truck,  later  transferred  to  a 
larger  truck  at  a central  collection 
point. 

Deer  trapped  in  the  big  Rolling 
Rock  operation  have  been  released 
on  State  Game  Lands  in  Westmore- 
land County.  According  to  George 
Norris,  Supervisor  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s Southwest  Field  Division,  and 
Dick  Orr,  his  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Assistant,  each  doe  trapped  and 
released  really  means  about  three 
deer  to  be  harvested  by  hunters.  Most 
of  the  female  deer  are  pregnant  and 
a well  fed  doe  will  usually  produce 
twins  and  in  some  cases,  triplets.  Deer 
have  been  live  trapped  in  only  one 
other  place  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commission  trapped  a small  number 
at  the  Letterkenny  Army  Ordnance 
Depot  near  Chambersburg  in  1954. 


By  Werner  Nagel 


Snap  judgments  on  creatures  that  prey  upon  others,  and  especially  those  desired  by 
man,  can  be  dangerous,  for  predation  has  many  facets 


A PREDATOR  is  any  creature 
that  has  beaten  you  to  another 
creature  you  wanted  for  yourself. 

This  is  pretty  accurate  description 
of  the  way  many  people  think  about 
predators.  It’s  a personal  view,  how- 
ever, and  though  it  is  true  it  isn’t  the 
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whole  truth.  From  a broader  view, 
predation  is  a way  of  getting  food— 
that  is,  by  killing  and  eating  living 
creatures.  Many  animals,  including 
people,  get  all  or  part  of  their  food 
this  way.  If  they  did  not,  they  could 
not  live.  Thus  predation  is  a natural 
and  necessary  way  of  life. 

The  personal  view  is  more  com- 
mon. It  covers  animals  that  cost  you 
money  by  eating  a creature  that  be- 
longed to  you,  or  animals  that  take 
game,  fish  or  songbirds  in  which 
you’re  specially  interested.  It  doesn’t 
include  animals  that  eat  creatures 
you  don’t  care  about.  In  short,  your 
views  on  predators  depend  mostly  on 
your  personal  experiences  with  them. 

This  personal  definition  allows  an 
animal  to  be  considered  a predator 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  to 
some  people  and  not  to  others.  Take 
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a red  fox  for  example:  a farmer  see- 
ing a fox  kill  one  ot  his  chickens 
knows  very  well  this  fox  is  a predator. 
A rabbit  hunter  who  sees  a fox  catch 
a rabbit  knows  this  fox  is  a predator, 
too.  In  both  cases,  the  fox  beat  the 
man  to  a creature  he  wanted  for  him- 
self. 

But  other  people’s  experiences  give 
them  entirely  different  views.  To  the 
fox  hunter,  Reynard  is  a wonderful 
sporting  animal  that  offers  thrilling 
chase.  To  the  nature  lover,  the  red 
fox  is  one  of  earth’s  most  beautiful, 
intelligent  creatures.  The  trapper 
remembers  that  red  fox  pelts  were 
once  valuable,  and  may  be  again.  The 
eating  habits  of  the  foxes  don’t  inter- 
fere with  the  main  interests  of  these 
men,  so  to  them  foxes  aren’t  preda- 
tors. 

There’s  another  angle:  a man  see- 
ing a fox  digging  out  field  mice  may 
think  of  this  as  predation,  but  he’s 
bound  to  realize  that  this  fox  is  doing 
some  farmer  a lot  of  good. 

Poultry-thief,  rabbit-eater,  sporting 
animal,  beautiful  creature,  furbearer, 
destroyer  of  destructive  rodents— the 
fox  is  all  of  these  and  more.  What  he 
is  to  you  depends  on  your  experience 
with  him.  What  he  really  is,  though, 
equals  the  sum  of  all  those  different 
aspects. 


We  used  foxes  as  an  example  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  strong  views 
about  them.  The  same  things  can  be 
said  of  any  creature  that  kills  to  eat: 
fish,  cats,  dogs  or  hunters,  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  beat  us  in 
taking  something  we  want  ourselves. 
Mostly,  though,  we  use  “predator”  to 
mean  wild  birds  or  mammals;  on 
those,  views  differ  according  to  our 
interests.  All  views  are  “right”  but 
none  are  the  complete  animal,  the 
broad  view  that  gives  the  whole  story. 

Taking  the  broad  view  has  its  pit- 
falls, too.  It  might  seem  we  could  set 
down  in  one  column  all  the  good 
things  about  a species,  in  another 
column  all  the  destructive  things, 
then  treat  the  species  accordingly. 
But  this  measurement  doesn’t  work. 
It  could  work  only  if  every  individual 
of  the  species  were  exactly  like  every 
other  individual  in  its  eating  habits 
and  values.  They  aren't:  individuals 
in  a species  differ  in  what  they  eat 
and  in  how  they  eat,  much  as  humans 
do.  Some  are  mighty  fine  to  have 
around;  a lot  you  hardly  notice  one 
way  or  another,  and  some  are  down- 
right bothersome.  You  can’t  manage 
all  individual  animals  of  a species 
the  same  way,  any  more  than  you  can 
treat  all  people  the  same  way.  In  tak- 
ing the  broad  view  we  have  to  con- 
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sider  differences  between  individuals 
as  well  as  between  species. 

We  must  not  carry  the  comparison 
of  animals  with  humans  too  far— we 
tend  to  do  just  that  in  taking  preda- 
tors and  their  acts  personally.  There 
are  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
predators  are  most  like  us  in  their 
eating  and  actions— and  dispositions. 
Another  reason  is  that  from  child- 
hood on  we’re  soaked  in  fairy  tales 
and  other  literature  in  which  animals 
act,  talk  and  think  like  humans. 

Great-great-grandpa  probably  had 
personal  tussles  with  predators. 
Panthers  were  once  common,  with  a 
nasty  habit  of  swiping  the  family 
calf,  and  of  joining  hobgoblins  to 
follow  late  travellers  home  from  the 
tavern.  So  early  settlers  took  big 
predators  personally— and,  if  old  stor- 
ies are  true,  big  predators  sometimes 
took  an  early  settler  personally. 

Now  that  most  people  never  see 
bear,  timber  wolf  or  panther,  you’d 
think  old  horror  stories  would  die 
out.  But  they  haven’t  died  even  in 
the  Midwest,  where  conflicts  with 
great  beasts  have  given  way  to  pale 
triumphs  over  smaller  hawks,  brought 
down  with  guns  more  powerful  than 
those  gran’pop  used  to  slay  a grizzly. 
Today’s  predators  are  small  and  shy, 
they’d  be  most  happy  if  we’d  just  go 
away  and  leave  them  alone. 

But  we  aren’t  going  to  leave  them 
alone,  as  long  as  some  of  them  beat 
us  to  another  creature  we  want  for 
ourselves.  In  fact,  we’re  going  to  try 
to  kill  the  predators  that  bother  us, 
and  if  they’re  really  bothering  us, 
that’s  natural.  We  can  be  right, 
though,  without  kidding  ourselves. 
After  all,  automobiles  probably  kill 
more  chickens  than  foxes  do;  worms 
kill  more  lambs  than  coyotes  take; 
more  calves  die  of  “scours”  than 
predation.  Also,  if  we  didn’t  make 
chickens  easier  for  predators  to  catch 
than  their  wild  food,  they  wouldn’t 
catch  so  many.  (It’s  often  easier  to  do 
something  about  predators  than  about 
our  own  carelessness.)  It  is  true  that 


when  a predator  makes  a habit  of 
killing  our  poultry  the  most  practical 
thing  is  to  get  rid  of  him  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  But  when  a preda- 
tor is  not  bothering  us,  the  best 
thing  is  to  let  him  alone— so  he  can 
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give  us  those  other  interests  and 
values  he  has.  That’s  justice,  and 
that’s  sense. 

Killing  predators  to  control  dam- 
age is  a necessary  but  very  small  part 
of  good  management.  Much  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  most  preda- 
tors are  of  value  to  us  most  of  the 
time.  Of  the  many  creatures— fish, 
mammal,  bird— that  make  all  or  part 
of  their  living  by  killing  and  eating 
other  creatures,  only  a few  individuals 
of  a few  species  ever  become  bother- 
some to  us.  Yet  every  ivild  creature 
hunts,  or  is  hunted— kills  or  is  killed. 
Man  does  that  when  he  raises  live- 
stock, or  hunts  and  fishes,  or  kills  to 
protect  his  flocks.  From  the  one-celled 
bits  of  life  sought  by  minnows  to  the 
creatures  hunted  chiefly  by  man,  no 
living  thing  escapes  the  shadow  of 
this  struggle.  Predation  is  a universal 
law  of  life. 

We  couldn’t  live  without  this  na- 
tural counterbalance  to  the  great  re- 
productive power  of  most  creatures. 
It  is  nature’s  insurance  that  no  one 
species  will  crowd  out  all  others  and 
over-run  the  earth.  We  need  this  in- 
surance; the  reproductive  power  of 
most  wild  species  is  too  great  for  us 
to  control;  the  destructive  power  of 
any  species  out  of  control  is  too  great 
for  us  to  stand. 


Predation  is  also  nature’s  way  of 
getting  rid  usefully  of  weak,  stupid, 
stunted  and  diseased  individuals. 
Through  predation,  the  unfit  are 
killed  before  they  can  breed  or  spread 
disease,  and  their  death  is  not  a waste 
because  it  provides  food  for  those 
that  are  strong.  Culling  by  predation 
maintains  the  sporting  qualities  that 
make  hunting  and  fishing  worth- 
while. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  preda- 
tion: the  normal  and  necessary  work- 
ing of  a law  that  benefits  all  life. 
Men  are  not  harmed  by  this  law 
when  it  is  working  in  a natural  bal- 
ance. When  we  upset  this  balance  by 
destroying  natural  cover  and  food  in 
converting  land  and  water  to  our 
own  use,  predation  can  turn  on  us  as 
a destructive  force.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  only  by 
understanding  the  principle  of  normal 
predation  can  we  control  the  damage 
when  predation  is  not  normal.  When 
we  know  why  something  happens,  it’s 
easier  to  keep  it  from  happening 
again. 

There  are  two  ways  of  handling 
damaging  predation:  we  can  avoid 
damage  by  providing  protection  for 
animals  in  which  we’re  interested; 
when  this  isn’t  enough,  we  can  reduce 
damage  by  killing  the  predators  that 
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are  doing  it. 

Avoiding  predator  damage  is  the 
best  control,  when  we  can  do  it.  Us- 
ing land  so  that  plenty  of  good 
natural  food  and  cover  is  left  keeps 
most  predators  busy  in  their  own 
back  yards— and  out  of  ours.  Good 
poultry  fences  and  tight  barns  are 
direct  protection  that  few  farmers  fail 
to  provide.  Taking  the  annual  pro- 
duction by  hunting  and  fishing  for 
predators  that  are  game,  food,  or  fur- 
bearing species  keeps  them  from  be- 
coming too  numerous  for  their 
normal  food  supply.  Controlling  tame 
predators— dogs  and  cats— keeps  them 
from  needless  killing  of  creatures  we 
want  for  ourselves.  All  these  things 
are  helpful  in  avoiding  predator 
damage. 

Sometimes  these  methods  aren’t 
enough— or  we  don’t  carry  them  far 
enough.  Then  we  reduce  predator 
damage  we  can’t  avoid  by  killing  the 
animals  that  are  actually  causing  it. 
The  farmer  has  every  right  to  destroy 
any  predator  that  is  molesting  his 
flocks  and  herds.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  spot  and  kill  this  particular 
animal,  his  country  agricultural  agent 
or  game  protector  will  help  him. 

Trappers  do  not  explain  how  to 
control  all  predation;  there  are  too 
many  kinds.  The  hawks,  owls,  foxes, 
coyotes  and  weasels  are  by  no  means 
the  only  animals  that  can  cause  us 
damage:  the  very  creatures  these 

“predators”  feed  on  may  cause  us  the 
most  trouble.  These  include  rabbits, 
deer,  crows,  sparrows,  mice,  insects— 
all  of  which  may  damage  us  by  feed- 


ing on  something  we  want  for  our- 
selves. Whether  or  not  we  call  them 
so,  they  are  predators  as  are  coyotes 
and  hawks.  The  mice  alone  cause  us 
far  greater  loss  than  do  the  meat- 
eaters;  the  insects  far  outclass  mice 
as  destroyers  of  property  and  profit. 

The  point  is  this:  though  we  em- 
phasize a few  animals  as  “predators,” 
that’s  just  a personal  viewpoint.  Actu- 
ally any  kind  of  bird  or  mammal  may 
be  destructive  when  it  becomes  over- 
abundant or  out  of  place,  and  the 
vegetation-eaters  are  most  destructive 
of  all.  The  very  creatures  maligned  as 
“predators”  are  actually  our  lowest- 
cost  insurance  against  this  kind  of 
destruction.  Only  when  they  turn  to 
destroying  property  themselves  is  it 
good  business  to  “cancel”  this  insur- 
ance—and  then  only  the  destructive 
individual  itself.  Anything  else  will 
not  profit  us  and,  most  often,  can  do 
us  only  harm. 


Note — Pennsylvania  Deer  Hunters 

Australia  has  five  kinds  of  deer  and  there  is  no  bag  limit  nor  closed  season 
on  any  of  them. 

New  Zealand  has  paid  a bounty  on  deer  for  years. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Lehigh  River 
Restoration  Association’s  present 
rehabilitation  of  15  miles  of  the  old 
Lehigh  Canal  primarily  benefits  the 
fisherman,  the  hunters  were  not  for- 
gotten. With  clean  waters  once  again 
flowing  between  the  repaired  and 
planted  banks,  the  native  and  stocked 
fish  soon  had  company  with  the 
presence  of  wild  ducks  that  dropped 
in  to  feed  and  nest.  Even  the  un- 
leased portions  of  the  canal  that  still 
contained  pools  of  water  were  being 
utilized  by  families  of  mallards. 

With  the  ducks’  interest  as  an  in- 
centive, the  Association  decided  to 
plan  and  carry  out  a program  to  in- 
crease the  wild  duck  population 
along  the  Lehigh  River  and  canal 
and,  if  possible,  to  eventually  develop 
a minor  flyway.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  three  steps:  first,  by  plant- 
ing duck  food  such  as  millet  and  wild 
rice  along  the  river  and  adjoining 


bodies  of  water  (this  was  covered  in 
the  June  ’54  issue  of  Game  News); 
second,  stocking  both  pinioned  mated 
adults  and  young  mallards  along  the 
canal  and  river;  third,  protecting  the 
nesting  and  young  ducks  and  dis- 
couraging the  feeding  or  molesting  of 
them. 

The  first  stocking  took  place  last 
spring  when  65  pairs  of  pinioned 
mallards  were  released  along  the 
wilder  and  more  isolated  portions  of 
the  Lehigh  from  Jim  Thorpe  down- 
stream to  Easton.  The  various  Sports- 
men’s clubs  affiliated  with  the  Lehigh 
River  Restoration  Association  were 
alloted  birds  to  stock  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  All  told  16  clubs  partici- 
pated in  the  initial  stocking.  In  no 
case  were  birds  released  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  habitation  and  in  most  cases 
the  sportsmen  had  quite  a hike  with 
their  cages  of  ducks  until  they  ar- 
rived at  an  isolated  location.  The 


ducks  released  near  Freemansburg  by 
the  Inter-Club  Canal  Commission  im- 
mediately headed  for  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  which,  although 
it  is  within  sight  of  the  sprawling 
mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, is  as  safe  from  molestation  as 
a game  refuge  would  be. 

Even  though  the  clipped  ducks 
can’t  fly  until  fall,  they  are  relatively 
safe  from  the  usual  dangers  en- 
countered by  wildlife.  Small  boys, 
occasional  cats,  and,  sorry  to  say,  a 
poacher  or  two  have  been  their  only 
troubles.  With  sportsmen  working  on 
the  canal  and  fishing  in  the  river,  the 
small  boy  element  can  be  handled 
with  tact.  The  stray  cats  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  when  encountered  in  the  rabbit 
or  pheasant  fields.  Unfortunately,  the 
poacher  is  more  difficult  to  control 
but  the  vigilance  of  game  protectors 
and  sportsmen  have  curtailed  their 
activities  and  one  arrest  has  resulted. 

The  object  of  stocking  pinioned 
adults  is  to  force  them  to  stay  on  or 
near  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  mate. 
By  the  time  their  brood  is  hatched 


QUITE  A HIKE  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
get  ducks  back  to  suitable  destinations.  Mal- 
lards are  carried  first  by  car  and  then  by 
foot  to  the  more  isolated  areas  of  the  river. 


RELEASING  DUCKS  in  their  new  surroundings  always  gives  sportsmen  a good  feeling, 
especially  the  “juniors”  intently  watching  the  operation  here. 
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and  ready  to  fly  south,  the  adults  will 
be  able  to  accompany  them.  It  is  ex- 
pected, and  hoped,  that  the  young 
will  return  to  the  same  area  this  year 
and  possibly  bring  or  attract  other 
ducks  to  stop  in.  After  this  process  is 
repeated  a few  years  a sizeable  local 
duck  population  will  be  built  up  and 
a minor  llyway  developed. 

All  released  birds  are  banded  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s secretary.  By  keeping  a rec- 
ord of  the  returned  bands,  it  will  be 
possible  to  evaluate  the  experiment, 
as  well  as  supply  additional  informa- 
tion on  duck  migrations. 

An  additional  110  eight-week  old 
mallards  were  released  in  late  spring 
to  join  the  pinioned  and  wild  ducks 
on  the  river.  To  date  their  survival 
has  been  good,  which  is  in  part  due 


to  the  Junior  Conservationists,  who 
have  shown  much  interest  in  the 
project.  Just  to  be  different,  however, 
one  of  the  matured  ducks  walked  in 
front  of  a freight  train  with  the  ex- 
pected result.  A few  wise  ones  moved 
up-river  to  Weissport  where  they  be- 
came the  town  pets,  to  the  extent  of 
even  receiving  individual  names. 

However,  the  majority  of  the 
mated  ducks  have  nested  and  had 
families  and  it  now  appears  as  though 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  wild  duck 
population  will  go  hand-in-hand  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  canal 
and  clean-up  of  the  river.  What 
started  out  to  be  a project  for  the 
fisherman  soon  developed  a recrea- 
tional aspect.  Now  the  nimrod  has 
been  included  in  the  overall  conser- 
vation plan  of  the  Lehigh  River 
Restoration  Association. 


Pymatuning  Goose  Project 
Set  Back  by  Stray  Dogs 

Wild  living  and  roaming  house 
dogs  take  a tremendous  toll  of  wild- 
life in  Pennsylvania  each  year.  In- 
stances of  dogs  preying  on  deer  and 
destroying  the  eggs  or  young  of  wild- 
life in  the  nest  are  all  too  common. 
Farmers’  poultry  and  livestock  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  attacks  by  canines 
which  their  owners  class  as  pets  or 
hunting  dogs.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  marauding  dogs  have 
broken  into  sportsmen’s  rearing  pens 
and  destroyed  many  ring-necked 
pheasants  being  raised  for  release  in 
cooperation  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

But  recently  an  unusual  dog  raid 
seriously  upset  the  Commission’s  pro- 
gram of  rearing  Canada  geese  at  the 
Pymatuning  Lake  Refuge  in  Craw- 
ford County.  It  was  there  that  two 
dogs  entered  pens  holding  25  pairs 
of  mated  geese  and  killed  or  injured 
20  of  the  birds.  Ice  pressure  bent  the 
steel  posts  supporting  the  pen  wire 
inward,  making  it  easy  for  the  dogs 
to  climb  the  wire.  Eight  of  the  geese 


were  killed  outright;  12  were  so  badly 
injured  they  were  placed  in  the  care 
of  a veterinarian,  with  the  hope  some 
of  them  could  be  saved.  Eight  mated 
pairs  were  affected. 

The  owners  of  the  dogs,  living 
about  four  miles  from  the  refuge, 
paid  fines  of  $50  each.  They  also  paid 
the  fee  of  the  veterinarian  who 
treated  the  injured  birds. 

The  Pymatuning  goose  project  has 
won  wide  recognition.  Fifty-four  of 
the  Canadas  were  released  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1954,  the  first  such 
major  release  of  geese  propagated 
under  a controlled  program  in  the 
State’s  history. 

Game  Protector  Raymond  Sickles 
pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  the  birds 
seriously  retarded  the  Commission’s 
program,  inasmuch  as  mated  geese 
cannot  be  replaced.  Canada  geese  do 
not  mate  until  at  least  three  years 
old,  and  they  mate  for  life.  A Canada 
goose  will  not  take  another  life 
companion  unless  its  mate  dies  or  is 
killed,  perhaps  not  then.  The  sur- 
vivor may  wait  several  years  before 
mating  again. 


By  Richard  Miller,  James  "Larry" 

Ralston  and  Grant  Baker 
with  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

“It  looks  good.  But,  will  it  work?” 

How  often  we  hear  the  above  expression  or  something  similar  about  some  project 
which  has  been  the  result  of  hard  labor  and  long  planning.  We  have  various  ways  and 
means  of  determining  results  from  different  efforts,  but  how  can  we  tell  the  real  re- 
sults we  get  with  boys?  The  complexities  in  character  of  all  boys  as  well  as  girls  pro- 
vides a real  challenge  in  anything  we  attempt  to  do  with  them  or  for  them.  And,  only 
time  can  provide  the  final  answer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Junior  Conservation  Camp,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Club,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  a highly  worthwhile  project. 
It  looks  good.  We  think  we  know  how  well  it  works.  For,  the  article  which  follows 
demonstrates  what  comes  out  of  the  training  provided  at  the  camp.  Although  the 
“senior”  author,  who  suggested  this  form  of  presentation,  has  gathered  the  material 
together  for  continuity,  the  impressions  of  camp  are  those  of  the  boys  themselves, 
based  on  questions. 

If  you  will  agree  they  indicate  that  the  Conservation  Camp  does  “work,”  your 
opinion  should  be  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  these  impressions  were  given 
late  in  September — six  weeks  after  camp  was  over. 
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Fellows , the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  is  interested  in  what  yon 
learned  and  remembered  from  your 
two  weeks  at  the  Junior  Conservation 
Camp  this  summer.  I realize  that  you 
are  busy  with  your  school  work.  And, 
the  Bloomsburg  Fair  has  taken  up 
much  of  your  time  recently.  But,  let’s 
kick  this  camp  business  about  a bit 
and  see  what  we  can  come  up  with. 
You  are  all  from  Bloomsburg,  of 
course.  But,  let  us  knoiu  a little  more 
about  you.  How  about  it,  Richard? 
How  old  are  you,  and  what  are  your 
hobbies? 

RICHARD— I’m  fifteen.  And,  I like 
to  follow  auto  racing  and  work  on 
my  drawing  board. 

GRANT— I’m  sixteen,  and  I like 
hunting  and  fishing  very  well.  I have 
a small  hobby  of  building  model  air- 
planes and  ships  and  I am  an  ama- 
teur archer  which  I like  very  much. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I spend  all  my 
free  time  shooting  my  bow  and  ar- 
rows. 

That  leaves  you,  Larry.  What  do 
you  do  with  your  spare  time? 

LARRY— I was  sixteen  in  August. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  my  favorite 
hobbies,  and  I have  a new  dog  that 
takes  up  plenty  of  my  time. 

Now  that  we  know  what  you  like 
to  do,  suppose  you  tell  us  how  you 
happened  to  attend  the  Conservation 
Camp. 

LARRY— The  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia County  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
brought  our  names  up -before  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  himself  and  four 
members.  Don  Foust  is  president. 
And,  they  interviewed  us  all  and 
decided  to  raise  enough  money  to 
send  us  all. 

GRANT— They  decided  between 
them  who  might  be  interested  and 
might  get  the  most  out  of  the  two 
weeks  and  who  might  use  the  knowl- 
edge gained  for  the  best  purpose. 

RICHARD— I don’t  know  how  we 
were  picked  to  go  to  camp,  but  we 
were,  and  I am  happy  that  I was 
chosen. 


After  you  were  selected  and  knew 
you  were  the  boys  to  go,  how  did 
you  get  to  camp? 

RICHARD— Larry’s  father  took  us 
over  to  camp. 

GRANT— My  father  arranged  to 
come  and  get  us  before  we  left.  So, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  we  left  for 
camp  and  then  things  started  to 
happen. 

RICHARD— Yes,  when  we  got 
there  and  signed  in,  we  were  taken 
to  the  cabins  by  Bill  Miller,  one  of 
the  counselors. 

LARRY— It  was  a Sunday  after- 
noon, about  four  o’clock.  The  coun- 
selors assigned  us  to  our  cabins  and 
told  us  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
other  boys.  That  night  the  counselors 
went  over  the  schedule  for  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks  and  told  us  what 
“Off  Limits”  would  be. 

RICHARD-Y  e a h , then  they 
showed  us  a movie,  “Realm  of  the 
Wild,”  then  we  went  back  to  the 
cabins  for  the  rest  of  the  night  till 
lights  out. 

It’s  quite  an  experience  being  at 
any  camp  the  first  night,  with  every- 
body wondering  what  will  come  next. 
What  did  come  next,  Larry? 

LARRY— On  Monday  and  Tues- 
day we  had  “Survival”,  with  Mr.  Don 
Kepler  as  our  lecturer  and  guide.  In 
this  course  we  were  taught  survival 
in  the  woods,  from  the  Rain  Forest 
to  the  Deserts  and  Polar  Regions. 

GRANT— Mr.  Kepler  told  us  how 
to  get  food  and  water  any  place  in 
the  world,  how  to  select  a good  camp 
site  and  many  other  things.  But,  one 
thing  I remember  in  particular  is 
good  for  all  sportsmen  to  follow.  He 
said  that  a good  sportsman  will  carry 
a good  sheath  knife,  a waterproof 
match  box,  a good  compass  and  a 
map  of  the  area  he  is  in.  This  would 
only  be  necessary  for  hunters  and 
sportsmen  who  go  out  in  the  really 
deep  woods. 

RICHARD— He  taught  us  what 
was  eatable  out  in  the  wild,  and  how 
to  survive  if  we  were  to  get  lost,  and 


DEER'S  AGE  CAN’T  BE  TOLD  BY  ANTLERS  as  bucks  held  in  research  pens  at  State 
College  clearly  show.  Antler  development  in  these  deer  has  been  controlled  by  diet. 


what  to  do.  Then  they  showeci  us 
how  to  use  the  Silva  Compass,  and 
told  us  to  make  a triangle  from  the 
camp  to  the  Civil  Engineering  Camp, 
which  was  vacant;  then  to  the  Min- 
eral Industrial  Camp,  and  back.  They 
were  waiting  at  each  camp  to  make 
sure  all  the  groups  reported  in. 

GRANT  — Mr.  Kepler  and  two 
other  men  wrote  a book,  “Survival 
On  Land  And  Sea,”  for  the  Navy 
when  he  was  teaching  the  pilots  sur- 
vival during  the  Second  World  War. 
They  wrote  it  because  many  pilots 
died  from  not  being  able  to  get  food 
and  water  after  they  crashed  or  were 
shot  down  in  their  planes. 

RICHARD— T hat  afternoon  was 
the  big  test.  We  went  on  a hike  with 
the  same  groups  to  a gas  station  and 
back  to  camp,  a distance  of  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  one  way.  One 
group  didn't  report  in  till  after  all  of 
us  started  back. 

It  sounds  as  though  you  had  a 
busy  time  right  from  the  beginning. 
! Where  did  you  go  next? 

RICHARD— The  next  day  we  went 
[t  to  a deer  experimental  place. 

GRANT— That’s  right.  We  saw 
much  of  what  happens  when  the  deer 


have  a deficiency  or  too  much  of 
some  food  element  such  as  protein, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  energy  foods 
and  other  needed  foods.  Some  of  the 
deer  were  very  skinny  and  had  very 
small  antlers,  while  some  had  fully 
developed  antlers,  all  depending  on 
the  way  they  wTere  fed. 

A surprising  thing  they  tolcl  us  was 
that  you  cannot  tell  a deer’s  age  by 
its  antlers.  You  can  only  tell  it  by  its 
teeth.  The  system  they  have  devel- 
oped can  tell  to  the  half  year  the  age 
of  -the  deer. 

LARRY— We  also  visited  the  ex- 
perimental grouse  area.  This  is  a 
clearing  in  the  woods  where  scrub 
brush  has  grown  pretty  thick.  It 
makes  good  cover  for  grouse  and 
furnishes  food.  Deer  also  use  the  area. 
These  cleared  portions  in  the  forest 
for  the  grouse  are  only  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  as  yet. 

The  experiments  proved  very  satis- 
factory, showing  that  good  cover  and 
feed  will  help  increase  the  grouse 
population. 

I can  easily  see  why  you  fellows 
enjoyed  yourselves.  Was  that  the  only 
wildlife  trip  you  took? 
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RICHARD— No,  the  next  day  we 
went  to  the  Greenville  Nursery  and 
a fire  tower.  And,  we  visited  the  Penn 
State  Bird  Navigation  and  Propaga- 
tion Range. 

GRANT— There  they  have  all 
types  of  ducks  that  are  free  to  fly 
anywhere  they  please.  These  ducks 
stay  there  at  this  range  all  year 
around  where  there  is  a place  for 
them  to  swim  in  an  outside  pool  that 
is  kept  from  freezing  over  in  the 
winter  by  putting  warm  water  in  the 
pool. 

LARRY— At  the  Greenwood  Nur- 
sery, the  different  problems  of  main- 
taining a nursery  were  introduced  to 
us.  Also  we  were  told  and  shown  the 
different  enemies  and  diseases  of  the 
seedlings. 

GRANT— We  were  surprised  by 
the  great  variety  of  trees  that  are 
grown  there.  In  one  nursery,  almost 
15  different  types  of  trees  were  grown. 

RIGHARD— We  worked  on  the 
planting  of  trees  and  the  counting 
of  the  distance  in  chains  we  walked 
to  plant  trees. 

GRANT— We  were  told  at  the  fire 
tower  how  forest  fires  are  detected 
and  how  they  are  put  out  and  how 
hard  forest  rangers  have  to  work  to 
keep  the  woods  fire-free.  We  helped 
make  a fire  line  and  were  shown  how 
to  dig  it  and  how  wide  to  make  it. 
This  knowledge  is  a good  thing  for 
the  area  we  live  in  so  you  could 
help  fight  fires  in  case  there  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary. 

Since  I live  in  the  same  area,  it 
is  good  to  know  we  have  some  extra, 
trained  fre-fighters  on  hand.  Our 
forests  are  mighty  important. 

GRANT— They  sure  are.  We  were 
told  that  there  are  62  million  acres 
of  land  that  should  be  planted  in 
pine  trees  of  some  kind,  all  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  soil  that  is  in 
the  area.  The  pines  provide  cover  for 
game  and  also  make  good  lumber 
when  they  mature. 

LARRY— We  were  taught  the  dif- 
ferent tools  used  in  fire  fighting  and 
how  to  cut  a fire  trail.  That  night  we 


were  lectured  by  the  fire  inspector 
of  the  Bald  Eagle  District. 

RICHARD— Don’t  forget,  that 
night  we  learned  to  tie  flies. 

GRANT— Most  of  the  fellows  used 
up  a lot  of  spare  time  making  some 
of  their  own  weird  creations.  If  they 
ever  use  some  of  them  for  fishing, 
they  will  scare  the  fish  to  death! 

I’m  getting  lost  on  what  day  of  the 
week  we  are  in  now,  but  I believe 
the  next  day  would  be  Friday. 

LARRY— That’s  right.  That  day 
we  planted  trees. 

RICHARD— And,  on  Saturday  we 
went  to  a farm  to  learn  about  soil 
conservation  and  how  to  lay  out  a 
ditch.  Also,  we  learned  how  to  lay 
out  a strip  farming  field  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stocking  of  the  farm  pond  in 
the  afternoon. 

LARRY— We  learned  many  in- 
teresting things  about  farm  ponds. 
And,  they  told  us  about  types  of  soil, 
how  to  lay  out  diversion  terraces  and 
so  forth. 

GRANT— We  actually  laid  out 
some  diversion  terraces  to  prevent 
erosion  and  were  then  shown  a ter- 
race that  had  been  laid  out,  dug  out 
and  put  in  service.  We  saw  how  the 
terrace  stopped  erosion  and  waste  of 
land  after  the  erosion  ditches  were 
filled  in. 

RICHARD— That  night  we  had  a 
movie  called,  “Making  the  Most  Out 
Of  a Miracle,”  and  “The  River.” 

With  a busy  week  like  that  behind 
you,  1 suppose  you  were  all  ready  for 
a real  rest  on  Sunday. 

LARRY— Well,  we  had  church  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  archery  practice. 

With  archery  being  one  of  your 
hobbies,  Grant,  I can  well  believe 
that  this  was  a high  point  in  the 
week  for  you. 

GRANT— I sure  liked  it.  We  had 
a whole  afternoon  of  archery  in  which 
we  were  told  how  bows  are  made  and 
what  they  are  made  of.  We  shot  bows 
and  arrows  and  were  shown  the  right 
way  to  use  the  bow  and  other  things. 
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RICHARD— That  evening  we  had 
two  more  movies  called,  “Wild  Fowl 
in  Slow  Motion,’’  and  “Birds  Are 
Interesting.” 

You  don’t  often  see  wild  fowl  in 
slow  motion,  but  birds  are  interest- 
ing. And,  you  certainly  had  an  in- 
teresting week,  with  another  week  to 
go.  How  did  it  start,  Larry ? 

LARRY— Forestry  was  on  the 
agenda  for  Monday.  We  were  taught 
how  to  determine  the  number  of 
board  feet  in  an  acre  of  woods,  how 
to  pace  an  acre,  tools  needed  in  deter- 
mining the  height  and  diameter  of 
trees  and  how  to  determine  the  height 
of  trees.  New  and  better  ways  of  tree 
management  were  explained  and 
illustrated  to  us. 

GRANT— That’s  right.  They 
showed  us  experimental  forests  to  see 
how  much  difference  can  be  made  by 
the  different  spacing  of  the  trees. 

RICHARD— We  also  studied  dis- 
eases in  trees. 

LARRY— On  Tuesday,  the  Indian 
caves  were  explained  and  explored. 

GRANT— They  call  them  the  In- 


dian Caverns,  and  they  are  at  Spruce 
Creek.  All  of  the  fellows  thought  it 
was  quite  a fascinating  place  with 
the  beautiful  rock  formations  that 
are  in  the  caverns  anti  the  thought 
of  finding  the  treasure  of  gold  that 
Davitl  Lewis,  a bandit,  and  his  band 
had  hidden  that  has  never  been 
found.  Also,  the  thought  of  following 
some  of  the  undeveloped  passageways 
to  their  end  or  until  they  came  out 
somewhere.  The  caverns  were  made 
by  an  underground  stream  that  is 
believed  to  be  the  stream  that  flows 
past  the  caverns  now. 

RICHARD— Then,  the  next  day 
we  went  to  the  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  a trout  place 
to  work  on  stream  improvement.  Re- 
member, fellows,  we  had  a swim  after 
the  visit  to  the  caverns  on  Tuesday. 

LARRY— Yes,  we  did.  It  was 
August  10th,  when  we  visited  the  fish 
hatcheries  at  Bellefonte.  At  Benner 
Springs  Research  Station,  experiments 
were  made  with  trout.  The  station 
is  fed  by  a spring  where  the  water 
pours  out  at  5,000  to  6,000  gallons 


TRAPPING  TRICKS  were  shown  by  Conservation  Education  Assistant  Millard  Crooks  of 
the  Commission’s  Northcentral  Field  Division. 


SAFE  GUN  HANDLING  was  emphasized  at  Junior  Conservation  Camp.  By  demonstration 
and  application,  each  boy  was  taught  the  fundamentals  of  firearms  safety  at  home  and 
in  the  field. 


per  minute.  We  also  visited  Fisher- 
man’s Paradise. 

GRANT— It  was  really  a big  day 
of  stream  improvement  that  included 
building  a diversion  dam  to  keep  the 
stream  from  washing  out  the  banks 
and  a log  cover  for  the  trout  that  are 
in  the  hatcheries.  We  saw  many 
species  of  fish  that  were  being  raised 
and  how  some  are  being  cross-bred 
like  the  rainbow  and  the  lake  trout. 
The  fish  hatcheries  are  always  work- 
ing to  get  better  methods  to  hatch 
and  raise  the  young  fish  and  the  cross- 
breeding is  to  try  to  get  a faster  biting 
lake  trout. 

All  the  fish  hatcheries  around  State 
College  are  spring-fed,  but  these  are 
limestone  areas  and  the  springs  are 
very  highly  mineralized.  Therefore, 
they  must  be  aerated  to  release  the 
gases  and  minerals. 

The  hatcheries  have  many  species 
of  fish  at  one  time  such  as  bass,  trout, 
bluegills,  sunfish,  pike,  perch,  pick- 
erel, eels,  suckers  and  many  others. 
Not  all  of  these  fish  are  good  for 
farm  ponds,  only  bass  and  sunfish  or 
bluegills  should  be  put  in  a pond. 

Where  to  from  there,  Richard? 


RICHARD— The  next  day  we  had 
trapping  in  the  morning  and  shoot- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  had 
game  management  the  next  day, 
which  was  Friday,  our  last  day  for 
classes. 

LARRY— The  Game  Commission 
really  had  the  last  two  days.  They 
taught  the  safe  handling  of  firearms 
and  explained  the  different  types  of 
guns,  sights,  positions,  and  so  forth. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two 
groups.  One  group  shot  one  day  and 
the  other  group  shot  the  second  day. 
Twenty-two  caliber  rifles  were  used. 
The  group  that  wasn’t  shooting  was 
taught  trapping  by  a game  protector. 
Good  trapping  was  the  object  in 
point. 

GRANT— We  had  National  Rifle 
Association  shooting.  I think  we  had 
more  trouble,  or  fun,  that  day  than 
ever. 

We  had  a pet  fawn  at  the  camp 
that  wasn’t  gun-shy,  and  when  we 
were  shooting  it  was  always  getting 
in  the  way.  Finally,  one  of  the  coun- 
selors carried  her  up  to  the  office  and 
locked  her  in.  But,  someone  left  her 
out  and  she  came  back  to  the  shoot- 
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ing  range  again.  She  was  taken  back 
to  the  office  again  and  did  not  get  out 
until  the  shooting  was  over. 

Tell  us  a little  more  about  the 
trapping  class. 

GRANT— Well,  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  we  were  shooting  we  were 
taught  a little  about  fox  trapping 
and  how  to  know  where  to  place  a 
trap.  We  spent  some  time  with  a man 
who  did  some  woodcock  trapping  for 
the  State  so  that  the  birds  could  be 
banded.  He  showed  us  a maze  trap 
that  he  had  set  up  about  a mile  from 
camp. 

Is  that  about  the  story ? 

LARRY— Just  about.  Only  on  Fri- 
day night  we  had  a little  party  before 
lights  out.  On  Satuday  we  cleaned  up 
the  camp,  packed  and  came  home. 

It  is  obvious  from  how  well  you 
boys  remember  your  experiences  that 
you  certainly  enjoyed  yourself.  But , 
if  someone  should  ask  you  what  the 
camp  really  meant  to  you,  what 
would  you  tell  them,  Larry ? 

LARRY— Before  I went  to  camp  I 
knew  little  about  conservation.  I was 
not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  so  important.  Now  that  I have 
been  to  camp,  I know  quite  a lot 
about  conservation  and  the  different 
types  games  and  fish,  soil  and  water. 

It  was  impressed  upon  my  mind 
that  conservation  is  not  just  for  the 
farmers,  but  it  is  everyone’s  business. 
We  should  help  support  the  conserva- 
tion movement  with  the  most  serious- 
ness. For,  our  natural  resources,  soil, 
water,  forests,  play  an  important  role 
in  our  everyday  lives. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  the  care- 
less handling  of  our  natural  resources 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Fires  that  could  have  been  prevented 


destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
lumber  each  year.  It  not  only  destroys 
the  woodland;  but  kills  game,  ruins 
soil,  water  and  fish.  Fire  also  ruins 
our  recreation  areas  as  well. 

These  are  only  a few  things  that 
I learned  at  camp.  It  is  amazing  how 
conservation-minded  and  conserva- 
tion-wise we  become  in  two  short 
weeks  spent  at  this  camp. 

I only  hope  that  everyone  becomes 
more  conservation-minded  and  con- 
servation-wise, Larry.  Grant,  do  you 
have  anything  to  add  to  that? 

GRANT— I liked  most  of  the  w'ork 
we  did  at  camp  and  I think  it  was 
a great  opportunity  for  me  to  go 
there.  I believe  that  everything  they 
taught  us  was  very  good  and  that 
more  boys  should  have  the  chance 
to  go  to  Conservation  Camp. 

I guess  the  two  weeks  means  a lot 
to  me  now  because  of  the  things  I 
learned  and  also  because  of  how  the 
things  I learned  will  help  me  now 
and  in  the  future.  But,  most  of  all, 
the  two  weeks  mean  that  I know  a 
lot  about  conservation  in  just  about 
everything— soil,  water,  game,  fish  and 
trees,  and  I know  how  to  use  this 
knowledge  for  the  betterment  of  the 
area  in  which  I live. 

And  now,  Richard. 

RICHARD— There  isn’t  much  I 
can  add  to  what  Grant  and  Larry 
said.  Except  that  I agree  with  every- 
thing. 

I agree  too,  Richard.  And,  I know 
that  everyone  who  reads  what  you 
fellows  have  had  to  say  will  agree 
also.  When  everyone  knows  what  you 
have  learned  through  your  stay  at 
the  Conservation  Camp,  we  will  have 
fewer  forest  pres,  fewer  washed-out 
farms,  more  game,  more  psh  and  a 
happier  future  for  all  Americans. 


By  Roger  M.  Latham 


AT  ITS  January,  1956,  meeting, 
the  Game  Commission  tenta- 
tively set  the  opening  date  for  the 
ruffed  grouse  and  squirrel  seasons  for 
October  20.  For  the  first  time  in  over 
twenty-five  years,  there  is’ a good  pos- 
sibility that  the  season  on  these  two 
game  species  will  start  prior  to  the 
conventional  November  1 date. 

Why  this  earlier  opening?  To  give 
the  hunters  of  the  State  added  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  recreation  and 
good  sport!  Is  there  any  danger  of 
overshooting  these  two  game  animals 
through  an  extended  season?  Abso- 
lutely not!  Do  we  have  good  evidence 
to  support  this  conviction?  Plenty, 
and  here  it  is  in  a nutshell! 

First  of  all,  a little  fundamental 


biology.  When  the  numbers  of  any 
game  species  remain  fairly  constant 
year  after  year,  it  means  that  for 
every  one  born  during  the  spring  or 
summer,  one  must  die  before  the  next 
breeding  season.  This  is  simply  Na- 
ture’s way  of  keeping  any  animal 
within  bounds.  Otherwise  they  would 
overrun  the  land  and  literally  com- 
mit suicide  by  outgrowing  their  liv- 
ing quarters  or  their  food  supply.  In 
other  words,  this  yearly  turnover  rep- 
resents a healthy  condition  and 
should  be  expected.  All  kinds  of 
things  contribute  to  this  loss— preda- 
tors, weather,  accidents,  hunters,  dis- 
ease, parasites,  and  sometimes  other 
things  such  as  poisons,  etc. 

Biologists  have  found  that  if  one 
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of  these  factors  just  mentioned  takes 
more  than  its  usual  share,  then  the 
others  will  normally  take  less  to  com- 
pensate for  this  extra  loss.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  Pennsylvania  hunters 
are  only  killing  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
rabbits  in  the  State  (probably  a fairly 
good  estimate).  If  the  hunting  take 
were  to  be  increased  to  thirty  per 
cent,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
this  would  not  effect  the  number  of 
breeders  the  following  spring  nor  the 
number  in  the  field  the  following 
fall.  It  would  just  mean  that  fewer 
would  die  from  predation,  disease, 
highway  traffic,  and  other  causes.  In 
this  case,  the  hunter  has  his  cake  and 
eats  it,  too. 

From  studies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  nearby  states,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hunters  are  not  getting  any»vhere 
near  their  share  of  grouse  and  squir- 
rels. Too  many  are  going  the  way  of 
all  flesh  and  are  not  providing  either 
the  recreation  or  the  meat  they  could. 
So  the  obvious  thing  to  do  in  terms 
of  good  management  is  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  this  yearly  surplus. 

How  many  grouse  do  Pennsylvania 
hunters  take?  Only  about  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  annually  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  does  not  compare  too 
favorably  with  states  like  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  where 
three  hundred  thousand  to  well  o^er 
a half  million  may  be  taken  in  a sin- 
gle season.  It  isn’t  that  we  can’t  har- 
vest more  here  in  Pennsylvania,  it’s 
just  that  we  don’t. 

New  York  studies  revealed  that 
only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  grouse 
were  killed  even  on  the  hardest 
hunted  areas.  Biologists  believe  that 
as  high  as  forty  per  cent  could  be 
taken  without  hurting  future  hunt- 
ing. Statewide,  Pennsylvania  hunters 
certainly  take  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
and  probably  no  more  than  three  to 
five  per  cent  during  most  years.  Ob- 
viously we  are  under-harvesting  the 
crop! 

But,  you  say,  what  about  during 
the  low  of  the  cycle  when  birds  are 


scarce?  Shouldn’t  the  season  be  closed 
so  the  birds  will  recover  faster?  Nope, 
it  doesn’t  help  a bit.  During  the  cyc- 
lic low  of  the  1940’s,  Michigan  left 
its  grouse  season  open  during  the  low 
years  while  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
right  along  side  closed  their’s  tight 
for  two  or  three  years.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Michigan  hunters  killed 
over  a half  million  birds  during  the 
years  that  the  season  was  closed  in 
the  other  two  states,  the  upswing  in 
numbers  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  was  just  as  rapid  in  Michigan  as 
in  the  others.  And  the  Michigan  kill 
jumped  from  165,000  in  1945  to  570,- 
000  in  1949. 

Also,  the  old  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns takes  care  of  grouse  and  other 
small  game  animals  when  they’re 
scarce.  The  harder  they  are  to  find 
the  harder  they  are  to  kill.  And  the 
scarcer  they  are  the  wilder  they  be- 
come. Also,  when  they’re  scarce  many 
hunters  give  up  and  turn  to  other 

LESS  THAN  TEN  PERCENT  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s grouse  population  is  harvested  by 
hunters.  Longer  seasons  will  provide  more 
recreation  and  despite  a possible  larger  har- 
vest, the  species  will  not  suffer. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 
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kinds  of  game  which  are  more  abun- 
dant at  the  time.  So  again,  Mother 
Nature  looks  out  for  her  children  in 
one  way  or  another. 

But  one  more  thing  you  say— what 
about  the  grouse  in  the  woodlots  and 
on  the  small  ridges  away  from  the 
“big  woods”  country?  Might  not  an 
extended  season  wipe  out  the  birds 
in  a lot  of  these  farming  areas?  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  so.  For  one 
thing,  even  in  small  woodlots,  its 
hard  to  kill  all  the  grouse.  And  an- 
other thing,  every  spring  and  fall 
(crazy  flights)  grouse  disperse  widely 
and  new  stock  will  regularly  replace 
those  which  are  shot,  even  over  a dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  All  these 
things  convince  us  that  we  are  on 
good  safe  ground  in  recommending  a 
longer  season. 

Now  for  the  squirrels.  West  Vir- 


SQUIRREL HUNTING  PROSPECTS  are 
bright.  As  forests  mature,  there  will  be  more 
food  and  more  den  trees  for  squirrels. 
Hunters  should  be  afforded  opportunity  to 
use  increased  populations  of  “bushy-tails.” 

Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue 


ginia,  right  across  the  border,  has 
found  that  only  thirteen  per  cent  of 
its  squirrels  are  being  taken  by  hunt- 
ers and  that  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  could  be  taken  with- 
out endangering  the  future  supply. 
Pennsylvania  studies  agree  with  the 
findings  in  West  Virginia  and  biol- 
ogists here  are  convinced  that  the 
squirrels  are  barely  touched  over  a 
large  part  of  the  State  during  most 
years. 

The  prospects  for  squirrel  hunting 
in  the  future  are  very  bright.  As  our 
forests  mature  over  the  State,  there 
will  be  more  food  and  more  den  trees 
for  squirrels.  The  brush  stage  and 
pole  stage  forests  of  a few  years  ago 
are  rapidly  growing  up.  Now  the 
trees  are  producing  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, hickory  nuts,  and  other  kinds  of 
mast  so  necessary  for  fall  and  winter 
food.  And  the  hollow  limbs  and  un- 
sound trunks  of  the  larger  trees  pro- 
vide homes  and  protection  for  these 
animals.  The  whole  northern  half  of 
the  State  is  just  coming  into  its  own 
for  squirrels  and  is  producing  more 
and  more  thousands  as  time  goes  by 
for  the  hunters. 

So  the  Game  Commission  is  satis- 
fied that  a great  many  of  these  wasted 
grouse  and  squirrels  should  be  uti- 
lized for  recreation  and  food.  It  be- 
lieves that  countless  golden  hours  of 
precious  outdoor  recreation  can  be 
added  to  the  present  season  without 
harm  to  either  species.  It  believes 
that  the  total  days  of  good  hunting 
are  the  true  measure  of  successful 
game  management.  The  greatest 
value  of  hunting  comes  from  the 
healthful  exercise,  the  mental  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  chance  to  share  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport  with  good  com- 
panions. We  are  missing  the  boat  if 
we  don’t  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  increase  our  days  afield. 


A TRAGEDY  IN  THE  WILD  . . . 

whtL  of  mte  I?™ 

By  Bob  Parlaman 

Conservation  Education  Assistant 
Northwest  Field  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


LAST  winter  Millie  was  just  an- 
other black  bear  going  about  her 
normal  duties  of  establishing  a tem- 
porary home  for  herself  and  the 
young  that  were  to  come.  Little  did 
she  realize  that  she  would  create  so 
much  public  attention  and  her  choice 
of  a den  site  would  cause  such  a tragic 
end  to  her  offspring. 

On  February  3,  1956  Millie  be- 
came no  longer  just  another  black 
bear.  For  on  this  day  a prospecting 
beaver  trapper  accompanied  by  his 
house  dog  discovered  the  previously 
secret  and  well  hidden  den.  Squalling 
noises  inside  told  him  there  were 
cubs— a number  of  them  as  they  ap- 
parently tried  to  feed  at  the  same  spot 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  much 
speculation  among  the  folks  who 
wanted  to  see  the  mother  and  her 
newborn.  But  not  until  February  8th 
was  it  revealed  how  many  cubs  Millie 
brought  forth.  Then,  when  the  fact 
was  established  that  she  had  four, 


Millie’s  life  was  not  her  own. 

People  came  from  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  them  were  not  content  to 
just  look  at  this  unusual  bear.  They 
prodded  her  with  poles,  threw  mud 
and  stones  at  her  and  tossed  photo 
Hash  bulbs  into  the  den  with  the 
cubs.  As  is  the  usual  case,  there  was 
a limit  to  the  amount  of  violent  dis- 
turbance Millie  could  stand.  She  soon 
became  shy  at  the  approach  of  hu- 
mans and  would  move  deep  into  the 
rear  of  the  den.  But  due  to  continued 
disturbance,  a special  Refuge  Area 
had  to  be  established  a safe  distance 
from  the  den  opening  to  keep  the 
crowds  away.  On  one  Sunday  ap- 
proximately 150  persons  visited  the 
site.  The  presence  of  the  refuge  did 
not  discourage  all  of  the  visitors, 
however;  the  thoughtless  still  con- 
tinued their  abuses.  But  Millie  con- 
tinued her  parental  responsibilities 
despite  the  many  intrusions  on  her 
privacy.  No  doubt  she  was  getting 


ing.  A hasty  nest  had  been  made  for 
them.  About  the  fourth  cub,  there 
is  much  hope  and  speculation.  She 
may  have  saved  it  from  the  rising 
waters  but  the  fact  that  Millies  is 
traveling  continually  and  has  re- 
turned twice  to  the  former  den  gives 
rise  to  the  thought  that  this  cub,  too, 
was  lost.  Otherwise,  the  mother  would 
be  nursing  it  at  another  selected  site. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  bear  in  the 
past  received  more  attention  from  the 
admiring  public  and  unfortunately 
sometimes,  the  abusing  public.  Days 
after  the  incident  there  were  many 
inquiries  from  interested  persons. 
There  is  some  good  to  come  from 
this  tragedy,  however.  The  three  dead 
cubs  were  sent  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  for  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  use  in  a family  group  of 
bear  to  be  exhibited  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  never  ending  fight  for  survival 
of  our  wildlife  is  a difficult  one  in- 
deed. Better  luck  next  time,  Millie! 

TRAGIC  END  to  bear  story  came  on  flood 
waters  the  night  of  February  25th.  Game 
Protector  Denton  found  these  three  drowned 
the  next  morning.  All  females,  they  weighed 
about  two  pounds  each. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  in  hibernating  bear 
and  her  cubs  forced  establishment  of  special 
refuge.  Game  Protector  Bill  Denton  shows 
rules  and  regulations  to  this  visiting  couple. 

accustomed  to  the  new  way  of  life 
with  all  the  publicity.  The  cubs  were 
thought  to  be  about  a month  old. 
Their  eyes  not  open  yet,  they  were 
quite  helpless  and  unaware  of  all 
this  undesirable  attention. 

Nature  is  cruel  at  times.  Millie 
and  her  offspring  were  soon  to  be- 
come victims  of  such  cruelty.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  the  rains  came— lots  of 
rain.  With  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains deep  in  snow,  Mill  Creek 
flooded  its  banks.  Some  of  the  local 
residents  claimed  the  creek  was  higher 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  water 
backed  up  into  the  rock  ledge  and 
the  den  that  Millie  had  selected  for 
her  winter’s  hibernation  and  blessed 
event.  Now,  like  a good  mother  and 
as  bears  usually  do  in  times  of  danger 
or  disturbance,  she  tried  to  move  her 
cubs.  But  her  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Three  of  the  unfortunate  cubs  were 
found  by  District  Game  Protector  Bill 
Denton,  of  Clarion,  a short  distance 
up  hill  from  the  original  site  a day 
later,  apparently  dead  from  drown- 
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Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired  without  damaging 
the  magazine  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Perry  County,  located  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  State,  covers  354,- 
112  acres  of  which  209,616  acres 
(59.2%)  are  forested.  Publicly  owned 
land  totals  41,638  acres,  including 
4,996  acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

The  county  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Blue  Mountains  with 
the  Juniata  Valley  crossing  the  east- 
ern part.  The  Juniata  River  collects 
the  waters  of  many  tributaries  before 
it  flows  into  the  Susquehanna  near 
Duncannon.  The  shape  of  the  county 
is  very  irregular,  the  maximum  length 
being  about  47  miles  and  the  width 
ranging  from  8 to  20  miles.  Between 
the  many  ridges  and  hills  are  valleys 
with  fertile  lands,  providing  the  chief 
source  of  livelihood. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The 
William  Penn  Highway  (U.S.  22),  the 
Susquehanna  Trail  (U.S.  11)  and 

other  routes  traverse  the  county 
which  has  326  miles  of  improved 
State  highways. 

History 

Originally  a part  of  Cumberland, 
Perry  County  was  separately  organ- 
ized in  1820,  taking  its  name  from  the 


hero  of  the  American  naval  victory 
on  Lake  Erie.  New  Bloomfield  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1827.  The 
location  of  this  county  has  had  much 
to  do  with  its  history.  It  has  been  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  important  travel- 
ways  to  the  West  from  central  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Tuscarora  Path  touched 
the  county  and  over  it  travelled  In- 
dians going  North  to  South.  The  Al- 
legheny Path  was  an  Indian  highway. 
Shawnee,  Delaware  and  Tuscaroras 
were  among  the  Indian  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  county  and  a large  Indian 
village  was  located  at  Duncan’s  Is- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  just  above  the  Clark's 
Ferry  bridge. 

Traders  followed  the  Indian  trails 
and  one  of  the  earliest  was  Thomas 
McKee  who  opened  a trading  post 
near  Peter’s  Mountain  about  1750.  A 
few  pioneers  came  into  the  region 
about  the  same  time,  though  the 
lands  were  not  acquired  from  the  In- 
dians by  the  Province  until  1754.  The 
principal  center  for  early  settlement 
and  the  portion  of  the  county  which 
figured  most  prominently  in  its  early 
development  was  Sherman’s  Valley. 
Protection  from  the  Indians  necessi- 
tated erection  of  Fort  Robinson  here 
in  1755.  George  Robinson  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  section,  as  was 
Simon  Girty,  father  of  the  notori- 
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ous  renegade.  Considerable  settle- 
ment took  place  after  1760,  despite 
the  threat  of  Indian  attack.  The  ma- 
jority of  early  settlers  came  over  the 
mountains  from  Cumberland  Valley 
and  were  of  the  same  Scotch-Irish 
stock  that  had  peopled  that  region. 
The  famous  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary, Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  visited  the 
new  frontier  settlements  in  1766  and 
organized  a Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion. Later  German  settlers  organized 
the  first  Lutheran  Church  in  present 
Perry  county  about  1774. 

Because  of  its  abundant  water 
power,  Perry  county  early  became 
famous  for  the  number  of  its  mills. 
Tanning  was  another  early  industry 
while  iron  forges  and  furnaces  made 
it  an  important  producer  of  charcoal 
iron.  The  Duncannon  Iron  Works 
was  founded  in  1827. 

Industry 

The  principal  classes  of  manufac- 
turing are  food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, metals  and  metal  products,  and 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Chief 
products  include  grist  mill  products, 
women’s  and  children’s  clothing, 
hardware,  flour,  men’s  shirts,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk.  Crushed 
limestone  for  roads  is  the  only  min- 
eral industry  in  the  county  at  present. 

Agriculture 

Perry  County  contains  1,788  farms 
with  96,713  acres  under  cultivation. 
Principal  agricultural  products  in- 
clude poultry  and  eggs  and  general 
farm  crops. 

District  Game  Protector 

District  Game  Protector  Harold 
E.  Russell,  Box  256  (McClure  Street), 
New  Bloomfield  (Phone:  104),  is  as- 
signed to  this  county  by  the  Game 
Commission. 


Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Charles  V.  Long,  East 
Waterford  (Phone:  15),  is  assigned  to 
this  county  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 

TROUT:  Bixlers  Run,  Loysville, 
Rt.  274,  3 mi.;  Browns  Run,  Blain, 
Rt.  274,  6 mi.;  Little  Buffalo  Creek, 
Newport,  Rt.  34,  4 mi.;  Horse  Valley 
Run,  East  Waterford,  Rt.  75,  5 mi.; 
Little  Juniata  Creek,  New  Bloom- 
field, Rt.  34,  10  mi.;  Laurel  Run, 
Landisburg,  Rt.  850,  13  mi.;  Liberty 
Valley  Run,  Honey  Grove,  Rt.  75,  5 
mi.;  McCabes  Run,  Landisburg,  Rt. 
850,  4 mi.;  Montour  Run,  Landis- 
burg, 4 mi.;  Panther  Creek,  Ickes- 
burg,  Rt.  74,  2 mi.;  Shaffer  Run, 
Blain,  Rt.  274,  5 mi.;  Shermans 
Creek,  Blain,  Rt.  274,  8 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Buffalo  Creek,  New- 
port, Rt.  34,  2 mi.;  Juniata  River, 
Newport,  10  mi.;  Shermans  Creek, 
New  Bloomfield,  13  mi.;  Susquehan- 
na River,  Marysville,  Rt.  11,  27  miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Perry  County  is  noted  for  a wide 
variety  of  hunting  and  affords  good 
opportunity  on  rabbits,  squirrels, 
grouse  and  deer.  It  has  fair  popula- 
tions of  bobwhite  quail  and  wilcl  tur- 
key. There  are  three  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands  in  the  county— Number 
88  (in  part)  located  near  Ickesburg 
covering  4,059.5  acres;  Number  170 
(in  part)  located  near  Marysville  cov- 
ering 704  acres;  and  Number  171  (in 
part)  located  near  Donnallys  Mills 
covering  233  acres.  There  is  one  Co- 
operative Farm  Game  Project  in  the 
county— Number  151,  covering  13,687 
acres  near  Marysville. 


• *%• 


By  Abe  Chaleff 


HOW  many  of  us  have  reached  the 
point  in  life  where  we  have  to 
face  the  choice  of  sharing  our  favor- 
ite hunting  weapons  with  our  sons 
and  daughters  or  putting  these  same 
firearms  under  lock  and  key? 

Most  children,  particularly  those  in 
rural  areas,  have  an  avid  interest  in 
guns.  Radio,  television  and  movies 
have  glamorized  the  parts  played  in 
history  by  such  famous  heroes  as 
Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett,  Wild 
Bill  Hickock,  Annie  Oakley  and 
many  other  “gun  toters.”  Firearms  in 
those  days  were  used  to  obtain  food, 
for  protection  against  hostile  Indians 
and  bandits,  for  law  enforcement, 
and,  of  course,  for  pure  and  simple 
sport. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  difficult,  if 
not  near  impossible,  to  keep  a child 
and  a gun  apart.  Today,  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  bring  them  together 
in  a safe  and  sane  manner  under 
proper  supervision. 

One  logical  way  to  accomplish  any 
such  project  is  through  the  Junior 


Program  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  At  a monthly 
meeting  of  the  Matamoras  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  in  Pike  County  during  the 
early  part  of  1954,  I “cornered”  John 
Lohmann,  our  local  Game  Protector. 
John  has  long  held  a reputation  for 
civic  activity  and  I felt  that  through 
his  invaluable  experience  with  hunt- 
ers, both  young  and  old,  I would  find 
the  answer  as  to  what  was  specifically 
needed  in  this  area  for  our  young- 
sters. Needless  to  say,  after  a short 
discussion  with  John,  a plan  was 
formulated  and  the  wheels  were  set 
in  motion. 

This  plan  was  outlined  at  the  next 
Rod  and  Gun  club  meeting  and  was 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  mem- 
bers, even  to  the  extent  of  financial 
support.  After  getting  this  green  light, 
I underwent  a short  period  of  train- 
ing and  was  soon  accredited  as  an 
NRA  Small  Bore  Rifle  Instructor.  A 
meeting  with  the  school  faculty  of 
Matamoras  brought  their  support  in 
forming  a Junior  Club  within  the 
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school  itself.  Two  charters  were  ap- 
plied for,  one  as  a Junior  Club  and 
the  other  for  a Basic  Small  Arms 
School— fees  paid  by  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club.  The  National  Ride  Asso- 
ciation went  all  out  to  help  us,  and 
through  the  Director  of  Civilian 
Marksmanship  we  were  issued  six  22 
caliber  target  rifles  on  a loan  basis. 

The  next  and  biggest  problem  was 
to  get  the  use  of  an  indoor  range 
with  good  lighting  and  toilet  facili- 
ties, and  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
The  local  YMCA  located  across  the 
river  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  had  a four 
point  gallery  range  which  was  ideal 
for  our  purposes  in  all  respects.  The 
equipment  at  the  range  was  owned 
by  the  Port  Jervis  Ride  Team,  and 
shooters  being  what  they  are,  we 
were  not  only  given  unobstructed 
use  of  the  range  and  its  equipment, 
but  were  also  allowed  to  use  the  per- 
sonal shooting  mats  of  the  Port  Jervis 
Ride  Team. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  start  oper- 
ations. A meeting  of  parents  and 
children  was  held  at  the  YMCA  one 
evening  at  which  time  the  film 
“Shooting  Safety’’  was  shown.  This 
film  was  loaned  to  us  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  deals  with  the  hand- 
ling of  firearms  in  the  hunting  field 
and  on  the  firing  range.  Publicity  for 
this  meeting  was  arranged  through 
the  local  radio  station,  WDLC  of 
Port  Jervis,  the  Union  Gazette  of 
Port  jervis,  both  serving  our  local 
area,  and  of  course,  by  word  of 
mouth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Small  Arms 
School  was  outlined  by  Game  Pro- 
tector Lohmann.  There  were  many 
questions  answered  for  some  of  the 
dubious  parents.  Three  of  the  main 
questions  asked  were,  “Will  it  be 
safe?”  “What  will  it  cost?”  and 
“What  will  my  child  learn?”  Pam- 

FIRING  LINE  found  16  youngsters  qualify- 
ing as  Pro-Marksmen.  The  Junior  Division 
of  the  Matamoras  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
shown  that  firearms  safety  and  skill  is  as 
effective  as  it  is  fun. 


phlets  donated  by  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Manufacturers’  In- 
stitute were  distributed.  The  informa- 
tion found  in  this  literature  and  a 
short  talk  given  by  John  and  myself 
served  to  enlighten  the  parents  as  to 
what  the  children  would  gain  through 
this  type  of  program. 

The  first  class  got  underway  in 
February  of  1955  for  16  youngsters 
who  later  received  certificates  of  at- 
tendance. All  16  also  qualified  as 
Pro-Marksman  under  NRA  regula- 
tions. The  school  semester  last  spring 
saw  30  youngsters  enrolled  and  paid 
up  as  members  of  the  Matamoras 
Rod  and  Gun  Junior  Division.  For 
the  summer,  a shooting  league  was 
planned  in  which  the  Juniors  com- 
peted among  themselves  for  qualifi- 
cations and  awards.  They  held  their 
shoots  on  Sundays  at  the  Senior’s 
outdoor  range.  In  line  with  the 
league  program,  they  also  received 
full  instruction  in  the  Hunter  Safety 
Course  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

There  is  no  “black  magic”  involved 
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in  what  we  have  done  with  these 
children.  If  you  are  willing  to  work 
for  the  kids,  you  can  be  sure  that 
other  people  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  let  you  spend  your  time  with 
them.  Your  phone  will  ring  at  all 
hours  when  some  youngster  wants  an 
answer  to  settle  an  argument  over  a 
technical  question.  All  in  all,  you 
will  wind  up  being  an  auxiliary 
father  to  every  child  in  the  club  and 
some  others  besides. 

Is  it  worth  all  the  trouble?  Em- 
phatically YES!  Experience  has 
shown  that  most  shooting  accidents 
are  preventable  through  the  use  of 
proper  education  and  a little  com- 
mon sense.  Records  show  that  the 
greatest  number  of  these  so-called 


accidents  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
in  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  fire- 
arms. Proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
localities  which  have  well-planned 
Firearms  Safety  Programs  in  opera- 
tion. There  a sharp  drop  in  shooting 
accident  rates  have  been  noted.  More 
trained  hunters  and  riflemen  mean 
fewer  accidents  and  better  sport  for 
all  concerned. 

Ours  is  but  the  beginning  in  an 
ever-growing  trend  to  make  the  shoot- 
ing sport  the  safe  one  it  should  and 
can  be.  If  you  have  a Junior  Program 
operating  in  your  area,  support  it.  If 
not,  help  get  one  started!  Here  in 
Pike  County  we’ve  confirmed  the  old 
story— “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a pound  of  cure.” 


1956-57  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Design  Chosen 

A black  and  white  watercolor  fea- 
turing a pair  of  American  Mergan- 
ser’s hying  low  over  fog-bound  water 
has  been  chosen  as  the  design  for  the 
1956-57  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Stamp,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  has  announced. 

Edward  J.  Bierly,  2723  S.  Buchan- 
an St.,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  the  artist 
who  drew  the  winning  design  for  the 
seventh  annual  “duck  stamp”  compe- 
tition. This  will  be  the  23d  stamp  to 
be  issued  in  the  Federal  duck  stamp 
series.  Mr.  Bierly  was  runnerup  in 
last  year’s  contest. 

A panel  of  waterfowl  experts 
judged  Mr.  Bierly’s  design  as  the  best 
of  the  64  submitted  in  the  competi- 
tion. During  the  judging  the  artists’ 
names  were  masked. 

Jay  N.  (“Ding”)  Darling,  famous 
cartoonist  and  noted  conservationist, 
then  head  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  (one  of  the  prede- 
cessor agencies  of  the  present  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service),  fittingly  de- 
signed the  first  of  the  annual  series 


of  migratory  waterfowl  hunting 
stamps  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  first  stamp  went  on  sale 
on  August  14,  1934,  and  expired  on 
June  30,  1935.  The  sale  of  that  issue 
amounted  to  635,001  stamps. 

The  duck  stamp  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  all  migratory  waterfowl 
hunters  and  to  philatelists  and  con- 
servationists throughout  the  country 
since  the  first  issue  in  the  series  went 
on  sale  in  1934.  A new  stamp  is  is- 
sued each  year  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment which  is  in  charge  of  its 
distribution  and  sale.  It  goes  on  sale 
on  July  1 and  expires  on  the  follow- 
ing June  30.  Nearly  twice  the  size  of 
a special  delivery  stamp,  it  sells  for 
$2.  Everyone  over  16  years  of  age 
who  hunts  migratory  waterfowl  is  re- 
quired to  have  one  of  these  stamps  in 
his  possession,  in  addition  to  his  State 
hunting  license.  More  than  two  mil- 
lion duck  stamps  are  sold  annually. 
Duck  stamp  revenues  are  used  to  sup- 
plement other  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
purchase,  development,  administra- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  waterfowl 
refuges  throughout  the  country. 
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Snowbather 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-While  en- 
gaged in  border  cutting  on  one  of  the 
propagation  areas  in  February,  mem- 
bers of  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  re- 
ported a garter  snake  sunning  itself 
just  off  the  edge  of  the  snow,  some- 
what sluggish  but  able  to  navigate.— 
District  Game  Protector  Mark  L.  Ha- 
genbuch,  Bloomsburg. 

Feeder  Feasters 

ELK  COUNTY— A local  sportsman 
accompanied  me  while  filling  a re- 
mote feeder  in  the  Straight  Creek 
area.  On  arrival  at  the  feeder  which 
was  empty,  we  saw  about  20  turkeys 
grouped  around  the  feeder.  They 
moved  a short  distance  away  while 
we  filled  the  feeder  and  immediately 
returned  to  the  feeder  before  we  were 
out  of  sight.  The  sportsman  remarked 
that  they  reminded  him  of  a family 
who  ordered  groceries  on  pay  day  and 
awaited  their  arrival  at  the  door  and 
immediately  gorged  themselves.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Vern  A.  Van 
Order,  Wilcox. 


Fitting  Fate  for  Feral  Dogs 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— During  the 
month  of  February,  I have  had  nu- 
merous complaints  of  dogs  running 
and  killing  deer.  There  were  two  ot 
these  so-called  kind  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  187  that  had  killed  three 
deer  which  we  could  find  and  no  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  more  are 
lying  around.  Since  it  was  beaver  sea- 
son most  of  the  trappers  kept  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  hoping  to  locate 
these  killers  and  put  an  end  to  their 
slaughtering.  Finally  one  trapper 
managed  to  shoot  one  but  the  other 
was  still  at  large.  One  evening  while 
another  trapper  was  checking  his 
traps  he  spied  number  two  killer  only 
a few  feet  away.  The  unfortunate 
part  about  this  was  he  didn’t  have  a 
firearm  with  him.  Feeling  disgusted 
and  cussing  under  his  breath,  he 
trudged  along  home;  but  lo  and  be- 
hold the  next  morning  while  visiting 
his  traps  instead  of  a 50  pound  bea- 
ver waiting  for  him  in  his  trap  was 
this  vicious  killer.  His  time  spent 
trapping  more  than  paid  for  itself. — 
District  Game  Protector  Norman  J. 
Forche,  Conyngham. 

Conservation  Encouragement 

PIKE  COUNTY-The  Fifty  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  of  New  York  City  and 
Dingman  Township  has  decided  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  one  of 
their  members  by  awarding  a $25.00 
prize  and  a medallion  pin  in  either 
silver  or  gold  to  the  east  Milford 
High  School  graduate  who  makes  the 
highest  marks  in  conservation.  This 
award  is  to  be  a yearly  activity.  Other 
clubs  having  the  wherewithal  to  do 
this  could  well  set  a pattern  to  induce 
graduates  to  consider  the  field  of  con- 
servation work.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  H.  Lohman,  Milford. 
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Pandora’s  Box 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - Ed 
Rudball,  owner  of  a rabbit  farm  in 
Clifford  Township,  was  furnished 
with  40 'box  traps.  He  told  me  that 
during  the  month  of  January  he 
caught  the  following  in  addition  to 
his  catch  of  rabbits:  12  grey  squirrels, 
27  red  squirrels,  2 flying  squirrels,  3 
opossums,  1 house  cat,  1 rat,  12  field 
mice  and  1 mole.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Casimir  M.  Stanis,  Uniondale. 


Stinky  Space  Cadet 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - On 
January  10,  1956  accompanied  by 
Supervisor  M.  D.  Stewart  and  Land 
Utilization  Assistant  A.  R.  Bachman, 
while  inspecting  sites  for  proposed 
Game  Lands,  we  saw  a large  skunk 
cross  the  road  in  front  of  the  car. 
Suspecting  something  was  wrong,  be- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  day,  we 
stopped  the  car  and  found  that  the 
skunk  had  stuck  his  head  in  a baby 
food  jar.  Mr.  Skunk  was  managing 
okay,  since  the  jar  acted  like  a space 
helmet,  he  could  see  where  he  was 
going  but  could  not  eat.  A well  aimed 
rock  broke  the  space  helmet  and  left 
the  pilot  stunned  for  a minute  but 
he  finally  came  to  his  senses  and 
walked  away.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector B.  A.  Drasher,  Tamaqua. 


Feeding  Felines? 

FAYETTE  COUNT  Y-Deputy 
Charles  Bloom  has  been  feeding  a 
large  covey  of  quail  at  several  differ- 
ent feeders  during  February.  He  re- 
ported that  before  putting  out  the 
feeders  there  weren’t  any  cats  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  since  the  feeding 
has  been  going  on  six  cats  have  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  near  the  feeders. 
So  I am  wondering  if  maybe  feeding 
game  at  the  same  feeding  stations 
over  a long  period  of  time  might  not 
prove  more  detrimental  to  the  game 
than  not  doing  any  feeding  at  all. 
Deputy  Bloom  didn’t  say  whether  the 
cats  are  still  frequenting  the  area.— 
District  Game  Protector  C.  L.  Ruth, 
Hibbs. 

Window,  Window  On  the  Wall 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-One  day 
in  the  middle  of  February,  while  my 
wife  was  talking  on  the  phone  she 
noticed  something  passing  the  win- 
dow to  the  side  of  the  house.  She 
looked  out  the  front  window  and 
saw  a doe  deer  crossing  the  street  and 
going  across  the  yards  of  two  homes. 
It  then  deliberately  jumped  into  a 
window  of  Charles  Humbert’s  home. 
It  fell  back  on  the  ground  and  left 
the  scene  without  any  apparent  dam- 
age to  itself,  but  left  a repair  job  for 
the  Humberts— a new  window.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  R.  V.  Rea,  Con- 
fluence. 
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February  Weather  Forecasters 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  the  month  of  February,  I caught 
two  adult  woodchucks  in  my  traps  in 
the  mountains.  Also,  I saw  one  juve- 
nile chuck  (a  last  year’s  pup)  jump 
into  the  hole  after  leaving  his  mother 
at  the  traps  when  he  saw  me  ap- 
proaching. The  part  of  this  story  that 
interests  me  is  that  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold  for  February  and  the 
ground  was  frozen  most  of  the  time. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  the  old 
groundhog  doesn't  always  sleep  all 
winter.  I saw  a sea  gull  in  a frozen 
field  near  Entriken  on  February  28, 
1956.— District  Game  Protector  Dean 
M.  Lesnett,  Hesston. 

Lazy  Beavers 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-Although 
beavers  are  very  good  dam  builders, 
they  must  have  a lazy  spot  too,  and 
won’t  build  dams  if  not  necessary.  A 
local  resident  had  built  a large  dam 
for  recreation  on  some  mountain  land 
of  his,  and  a beaver  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  last  summer  and  moved 
in.  They  built  a house  and  are  living 
in  this  man-made  dam  instead  of 
building  their  own.— District  Game 
Protector  J.  R.  Hiller,  Uniontown. 

From  Legal  Counsel  to  Cookies 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  February 
6,  after  returning  to  my  headquarters 
from  field  duty,  I learned  of  a new 
duty  that  I inherited  by  phone  call. 
A call  was  placed  to  my  headquarters 
requiring  my  presence  at  a hearing 
which  would  interest  me  for  the 


same  evening.  Upon  investigation,  I 
found  there  were  no  game  law  hear- 
ings. The  defendant  was  lodged  in 
the  county  jail  on  a surety  of  the 
peace  charge  and  thought  I could 
represent  him  as  counsel  at  the  hear- 
ing. What  next! 

On  February  3,  while  talking  to  a 
sportsman  from  Fayette  County,  I 
learned  of  a new  product  for  game 
feeding.  A cookie  salesman  has  a 
game  feeder  built  in  the  rear  of  his 
rural  residence  he  keeps  filled  with 
cookies  returned  from  customers.  He 
has  daily  visits  by  rabbits  and  phea- 
sants. He  loaded  me  up  with  a“supply 
for  one  of  my  feeders  and  to  my 
amazement  the  cookies  were  con- 
sumed and  the  ear  corn  left  for  a 
later  snack.— District  Game  Protector 
A.  J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 

Car-Wise  City  Cousins 

MERCER  COUNTY-During  the 
month  of  January,  trappers  with  a 
special  rabbit  trapping  permit  were 
permitted  to  box  trap  rabbits  out  of 
the  six  larger  boroughs  and  cities  of 
my  district  and  1478  rabbits  were 
trapped  and  released  in  open  hunting 
territory.  One  thing  I have  learned 
about  these  city  rabbits  is  that  they 
are  more  car  wise  than  their  country 
cousins.— District  Game  Protector 
Arthur  T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 
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“V”  for  Vanquished 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - I n 
the  process  of  'checking  beaver  dams, 

I chanced  to  notice  a rabbit  lodged 
between  two  small  saplings.  Examina- 
tion of  the  carcass  revealed  no  appar- 
ent injury  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
rabbit  died  by  freezing  in  the  intense 
cold  during  the  previous  night. 
Tracks  in  fresh  snow  told  the  story 
of  the  rabbit  hopping  through  the  V 
formed  by  the  young  trees  and  be- 
coming fast.  There  was  a hole  kicked 
in  the  snow  under  the  hind  feet 
where  the  rabbit  struggled  to  get  free. 
This  kind  of  death  is  not  too  uncom- 
mon among  deer,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I have  ever  seen  a rabbit  perish 
in  this  manner.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 

Multiflora  for  Robins 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— I am  led 
to  believe  that  robins  are  attracted  to 
multiflora  rose.  On  Farm  Game 
Project  No.  91,  of  the  William  M. 
Bitler  farm  where  multiflora  was 
planted  about  five  years  ago,  I ob- 
served on  several  occasions  during 
February  at  least  100  robins.  These 
birds  were  flying  onto  the  multiflora 
and  were  observed  feeding  on  the 
seeds.  They  were  first  seen  about  Feb- 
ruary 6,  and  could  be  seen  daily  all 
month.— District  Game  Protector 
Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumberland. 

Rabies  Reaches  Cumberland 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-The 
first  reported  case  of  rabies  in  foxes 
in  this  district  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion February  28,  1956.  Mr.  Clyde 
Brenneman,  a farmer  living  near  New 
Cumberland  reported  a red  fox  shot 
and  killed  on  his  farm.  The  fox  had 
bitten  a dog  and  examination  at  the 
Summerdale  Laboratory  showed  the 
animal  to  be  infected.  The  dog  was 
then  destroyed  also.— District  Game 
Protector  Homer  H.  Thrush,  Me- 
chanicsburg. 


Sawdust  Snakes 

PERRY  COUNTY-Deputy  Game 
Protector  Joe  Cavanaugh  of  Marys- 
ville, related  this  story  to  me  recently. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Liddick  of  Duncan- 
non,  along  with  Rodger  Liddick  and 
Robert  Freeman  were  in  the  process 
of  removing  a sawdust  pile  when 
they  came  upon  a den  of  snakes. 
They  quickly  closed  in  for  the  kill. 
When  they  got  through  and  made  a 
count,  they  found  they  had  killed 
four  copperhead  snakes,  30  some  rat- 
tlesnakes and  several  other  snakes  of 
the  various  non-poisonous  varieties. 
Mr.  Liddick  reports  they  had  never 
seen  any  poisonous  snakes  in  this  sec- 
tion previously.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Harold  E.  Russell,  New  Bloom- 
field. 

Winks’s  Aftermath 

CAMERON  COUNTY-This  has 
been  the  hardest  winter  on  game  for 
a long  while.  In  February  I measured 
the  snow  in  Cooks  Run.  It  was  20 
inches  deep  and  completely  crusted 
to  the  ground.  In  the  last  ten  days  of 
February  the  Food  and  Cover  men 
and  I found  14  dead  deer.  Cause  of 
death:  winter  starvation.  All  the  deer 
were  examined.  Thirteen  were  last 
spring’s  fawns  and  the  fourteenth,  an 
old  doe  at  least  eight  years  old.  This 
deer  was  found  by  William  Creed, 
State  College,  Penna.  Dogs  are  also 
taking  a heavy  toll  on  deer.  We  are 
not  only  finding  deer  killed  by  dogs 
but  receiving  complaints  every  day.— 
District  Game  Protector  Norman  L. 
Erickson,  Emporium. 
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Of  a Fox,  Pheasant  and  Feed 

ERIE  COUNTY-F.  D.  Walker,  a 
well  known  hunter  and  sportsman  of 
Erie  County,  reported  that  he  had 
been  feeding  a flock  of  pheasants  in 
his  back  yard  in  the  town  of  Edin- 
boro  most  of  the  winter.  About  the 
middle  of  January  he  noticed  that 
the  pheasants  no  longer  came  to  his 
feeder.  One  evening  he  heard  his  dog 
barking  and  went  out  to  investigate 
and  found  a fox  sitting  in  the  lower 
limbs  of  an  apple  tree,  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  dog.  Mr.  Walker  went 
into  the  house  to  obtain  a gun  to 
kill  the  critter  but  before  this  could 
be  accomplished  the  fox  evaded  the 
dog  and  ran  under  a nearby  house 
through  a small  hole  in  the  wall. 
Evidently  the  fox  had  been  living 
under  this  occupied  house  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  he 
had  spent  a lot  of  time  fox  hunting 
but  never  expected  to  find  one  living 
in  his  back  yard  in  town. 

On  February  11,  1956,  Mr.  Edward 
Dunlap,  R.  D.  1,  Freedom  and  Mr. 
W.  D.  Kendall,  R.  D.  1,  Zelienople, 
purchased  and  delivered  30  bushels 
of  ear  corn  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
86  to  be  used  for  game  feeding.  They 
have  a hunting  camp  near  the  Game 
Lands  and  wanted  to  help  feed  some 
of  the  game  in  the  place  where  they 
hunt.— District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
Simpson,  Union  City. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

LAWRENCE  COUNT  Y-Preda- 
tors  as  a rule  remove  the  weaklings 
from  the  flock.  Elowever,  during  the 
winter  months  it  is  the  “survival  of 
the  fittest.”  Rain  soaked  and  ice 
covered  birds  on  one  dog  training 
area  in  the  county  proved  this  point. 
While  Deputy  Merle  Glitch  was  on 
patrol  in  the  area  he  witnessed  the 
following:  A large  flock  of  pheasants 
were  trying  to  feed  at  a feeding  sta- 
tion but  were  interrupted  time  after 
time  by  a Coopers  hawk.  Finally  the 
hawk  succeeded  in  downing  one  of 
the  pheasants  which  was  not  a weak- 


ling but  simply  a victim  of  circum- 
stances. Just  another  episode  in 
mother  nature’s  merry-go-rdund.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper,  Jr.,  New  Castle. 

Skull  and  Bones 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Recently  I had  a request  to  identify 
part  of  a skeleton  which  was  found 
in  the  woods.  The  man  who  called 
and  requested  the  identification  said 
that  he  thought  the  bones  were  that 
of  a large  deer  and  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  antlers  had  been  cut 
off.  When  I called  at  the  man’s  house, 
what  he  showed  me  was  the  pelvis 
bone  of  a large  horse  which  had 
been  killed  or  died  many  years  be- 
fore as  the  bones  were  badly  de- 
teriorated. The  man  thought  the  two 
holes  in  the  pelvis  bone  were  eye 
holes  and  the  two  flat  bones  extend- 
ing upward  were  antlers.  I don’t 
know  what  he  thought  about  the  two 
sockets  where  the  hip  joints  con- 
nected, maybe  he  figured  that  was 
where  the  ears  connected  and  that 
the  ears  whirled  around  like  the  rear 
propeller  on  a helicopter.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  W.  Heacox,  Irwin. 

Mid-Winter  Wildlife  Ills 

ADAMS  COUNTY-During  Janu- 
ary and  February  there  were  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  sick  raccoons 
and  gray  foxes  reported  throughout 
the  district.  The  Gettysburg  National 
Park  rangers  reported  finding  several 
of  these  animals  either  dead  or  in 
very  poor  condition.  During  early 
February,  I had  two  raccoons  and  one 
gray  fox  brought  to  me.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  Laboratory  at 
Summerdale  reported  that  these  ani- 
mals were  suffering  from  distemper. 
Several  reports  have  come  to  me  by 
persons  who  feared  that  the  animals 
had  rabies,  but  reports  on  diagnosis 
by  the  Summerdale  Laboratory  reveal 
that  these  animals  are  not  rabid.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  H. 
Glenny,  Gettysburg. 
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Eighth  Student  Officer  Class  To  Be  Enrolled  Next  Month 


The  Eighth  Class  of  student  officers 
to  train  for  positions  as  Pennsylvania 
Game  Protectors  is  now  being  selected 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Successful 
candidates  will  be  enrolled  for  train- 
ing at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation located  near  Brockway,  Jef- 
ferson County.  Announcement  of  the 
reopening  of  this  famous  conserva- 
tion school  was  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on 
April  5th. 


Approximately  20  men  will  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination 
for  this  class  and  will  begin  a year- 
long course  of  intensive  field  and 
classroom  instruction  on  or  about 
June  30th.  The  date  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  has 
been  set  for  June  2nd. 

Since  the  graduation  of  the  Sev- 
enth Student  Training  Class  in 
March,  1953,  vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mission’s field  force  have  created  a 
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need  for  the  appointment  of  new 
Game  Protectors.  All  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission’s  sal- 
aried field  force  have  been  made 
from  graduates  of  this  school  since 
1936  when  the  Commission  estab- 
lished the  present  system  for  training 
prospective  game  protectors. 

Membership  in  the  Eighth  Student 
Class  will  be  limited  solely  to: 

(a)  Active  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors holding  commissions 
issued  prior  to  January  1, 
1956. 

(b)  Individuals  possessing  an 
educational  background  or 
training  equal  to  a four-year 
course  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment or  forestry. 

All  applicants  must  have  a minimum 
education  equal  to  a four-year  high 
school  course.  Those  qualifying  in 
the  written  and  oral  examinations 
will  also  be  subject  to  a rigid  moral 
and  character  investigation  before 
final  acceptance.  An  automobile  is 
essential  to  the  work  and  graduate 
students  will  be  required  to  own  and 
drive  a car. 

Two  full-time  instructors  for  the 
school  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  James  A.  Brown,  Read- 
ing, presently  Wildlife  Protection  As- 
sistant in  the  Southeast  Field  Division 
has  been  named  as  Superintendent. 
Joseph  S.  Chick,  Huntingdon,  pres- 
ently Conservation  Education  Assis- 
tant in  the  Southcentral  Field  Divi- 
sion has  been  appointed  as  Assistant 
Superintendent.  Both  men  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Commission  school,  Brown 
receiving  his  initial  appointment  as  a 
graduate  game  protector  in  March, 
1942  and  Chick  in  March,  1958.  The 
new  Superintendent  is  a 1932  gradu- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
(now  University)  and  holds  a degree 
in  science  and  math.  He  taught  in 
the  Renova  public  schools  prior  to 
his  appointment  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Complete  information,  including 
brochures  and  application  blanks,  for 


this  student  officer  class  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Game  Commission 
at  Harrisburg  or  from  any  of  the 
Commission’s  field  division  offices 
(see  inside  back  cover  for  addresses). 
A brief  outline  of  the  general  quali- 
fications and  regulations  follows: 

Residence  Requirements 
Each  applicant  shall  have  been  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  one  (1)  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  closing  date 
for  application.  To  qualify  as  to  resi- 
dence any  applicant  who  was  absent 
from  the  State  because  of  military 
service,  college  attendance,  etc.,  and 
who  has  not  transferred  his  residence 
to  another  state  will  be  considered  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania. 

Age  Requirements 

All  applicants  shall  have  passed 
their  twenty-first  (21st)  birthday  and 
shall  not  have  passed  their  thirty- 
fifth  (35th)  birthday  prior  to  June 
30,  1956.  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
will  be  credited  two  years  over  and 
above  the  age  limit  of  thirty-five  for 
each  five  years  of  Deputy  service, 
but  must  not  have  reached  their 
fortieth  birthday  prior  to  July  1, 
1956.  All  applicants  are  required  to 
furnish  birth  certificates  prior  to  ad- 
mission to  the  School. 

Height  Requirements 
The  minimum  shall  be  five  feet, 
seven  inches  (5'  7")  taken  in  stock- 
ing feet,  the  maximum  to  be  in  rela- 
tive body  proportions  satisfactory  to 
the  Commission. 

Weight  Requirements 
The  minimum  weight  shall  be  one 
hundred  forty  (140)  pounds  stripped 
of  all  clothing.  The  maximum  shall 
be  two  hundred  (200)  pounds 
stripped  of  all  clothing  up  to  six  feet 
(6')  in  height,  but  an  additional  al- 
lowance of  ten  (10)  pounds  will  be 
made  if  the  applicant  is  more  than 
six  feet  (6')  in  height. 


Vision  Requirements 
Before  any  applicant  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School,  he  shall  be  able 
to  pass  a 20/30  vision  and  color  test 
without  glasses. 

Physical  Examination 
Each  applicant  shall  be  subject  to 
a rigid  physical  examination  and 
shall  be  free  from  all  physical  defects 
including  the  shortage  or  loss  of  a 
member  of  the  body.  A preliminary 
physical  examination  conducted  by  a 
registered  physician  of  this  State, 
shall  be  made  a part  of  the  applica- 
tion, the  cost  of  which  shall  be  borne 
by  the  applicant.  The  final  physical 
examination  shall  be  made  by  a reg- 
istered physician  appointed  by  the 
Commission  or  its  agent,  the  cost  of 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  certification  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s physician  shall  be  final. 

Rates  of  Compensation 
Students  selected  for  appointment 
to  the  Conservation  School  will  be 
paid  at  the  following  rates  during  the 
School  training  period.  Dependency 
allowance  of  accepted  students  will 
not  be  subject  to  change  during  the 
training  period. 

Single  man $100.00  per  month 

Married  man,  living  with  his 

spouse  $150.00  per  month 

Married  man,  living  with  his 
spouse,  with  one  (1)  depen- 
dent child  under  eighteen  (18) 
years  of  age  . . . .$162.50  per  month 
Married  man,  living  with  his 
spouse,  with  two  (2)  or  more 
dependent  children  under 
eighteen  (18)  years  of 
age  $175.00  per  month 

Assignment  to  Duty 
Applicants  must  signify  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  assignment  at  such 
geographical  locations  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  select  without  regard  to 
the  area  from  which  the  student  was 
recruited.  Trainees  who  successfully 
complete  the  course  at  the  School 
and  in  the  field  will  be  assigned  to 


duty  as  traveling  Game  Protectors, 
supervised  by  a District  Game  Pro- 
tector and  Field  Division  Supervisor. 
They  will  be  placed  on  a salaried 
basis  during  a one-year  probationary 
period  from  the  date  of  graduation 
at  the  minimum  salary  of  a Game 
Protector,  currently  $3666  per  year. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
probationary  period,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  existing  vacancies  in  the 
field  service. 

How  to  Apply 

No  application  will  be  considered 
except  those  submitted  by  Registered 
Mail  on  the  official  form  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  application  must 
contain  complete  information,  sworn 
or  affirmed  before  a proper  public 
official.  If  any  application  is  returned 
for  verification,  correction  or  addi- 
tional information,  the  corrected  ap- 
plication must  be  resubmitted  by 
Registered  Mail  within  the  date  and 
hour  prescribed.  All  applications  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  “Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania” 
not  later  than  May  15th. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS  KILL  1465  DEER 
TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY  AND  CROPS 


Last  year  1,465  deer  were  reported 
killed  in  Pennsylvania  in  protection 
to  property.  The  Game  Law  justly 
provides  that  “any  person  actually 
residing  upon  and  cultivating  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  any  lands  for 
general  farm  crop  purposes,  commer- 
cial trucking  or  fruit  orchard  or 
nursery  being  regularly  maintained 
for  commercial  purposes,  as  either  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  such  lands,  or  a 
member  of  his  family  residing  upon 
and  regularly  assisting  in  the  cultiva- 
tion thereof,  or  regularly  hired  help 
. . may  kill  deer  engaged  in  the 
material  destruction  of  such  crops. 

The  law  limits  the  type  of  firearm 
to  be  used,  stipulates  a report  must 
be  made  to  a Commission  represen- 
tative after  the  animal  is  killed  and 
the  carcass  properly  dressed  out  and 
cared  for.  It  also  lists  other  require- 
ments before  qualified  persons  may 


do  such  protective  killing. 

In  1955  Clearfield  County  listed  the 
highest  number  of  deer  reported 
killed  to  protect  crops— 130.  Centre 
County  was  next  with  126.  Potter  fol- 
lowed with  115,  and  Jefferson  was 
fourth  with  1 14.  Elk  and  Lycoming 
Counties  each  listed  97  deer  so  killed. 
Sullivan  County  showed  93,  Forest  76 
and  Tioga  71.  Of  the  67  counties  in 
the  State,  45  were  counted  in  this 
category.  Those  not  named  above 
showed  from  one,  or  a few,  to  40  or 
50  deer  killed  to  protect  crops  last 
year. 

Combine  the  1,465  deer  reported  so 
taken  with  the  7,306  accidentally 
killed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955,  plus 
those  killed  illegally  in  season  and 
out,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that 
persons  who  hunt  lawfully  do  not 
bag  nearly  all  the  white-tails  slain  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  any  year. 


TRIBUTES  TO  CONSERVATIONISTS  highlighted  big  banquet  staged  by  Northwest 
Division,  Pa.  Fed.  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  New  Castle  on  April  7.  Those  honored  for 
outstanding  service  to  sportsmen  were,  left  to  right:  Congressman  Leon  H.  Gavin,  Oil  City; 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Dow,  Division  President  who  made  the  awards;  Ray  Armstrong,  Guys  Mills, 
Federation  President;  Richard  J.  Costley,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  Secretary  of  Pa.  Dept,  of  Forests  & Waters;  Fish  Commissioner  Wallace  D. 
Dean;  and  Game  Commissioner  H.  L.  Buchanan. 


Photo  Courtesy  Paul  Blair 


FIREARMS  SAFETY  is  center  of  interest  for  Governor  George  M.  Leader,  left;  Jim  Dee, 
SAAMI  safety  representative;  and  Mayor  Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Harrisburg,  at  highly  successful 
Pennsylvania  Recreation  and  Sportsmen’s  Show  held  in  capitol  city’s  state-owned  Farm 
Show  Building  last  March.  Outdoor  sports  enthusiasts  filled  five  acres  of  display  space 
in  show  devoted  to  exhibits  of  recreation,  sports  and  outdoor  living. 


1955  Hunting  Accidents  Concern 
Keystone  State  Sportsmen 

No  one  can  view  a record  of  hunter 
firearm  casualties— even  a “good”  one 
—with  anything  but  concern  because 
most  such  human  shootings  are  pre- 
ventable. 

Nevertheless,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  encouraged  by  the  reduction 
in  fatal  shootings  by  hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1955,  when  19  persons 
were  .fatally  shot  in  the  hunting  field 
through  the  careless  handling  of  their 
own  firearm  or  by  the  gun  of  another 
individual.  This  is  the  lowest  figure 
to  appear  in  the  “fatal”  column  in 
the  many  years  the  Commission  has 
recorded  hunter  casualties,  except  the 
year  1950.  In  1954  there  were  21  fatal 
shootings  and  in  1953  there  were  34. 

On  the  other  hand  the  528  wound- 
ings  by  hunters’  firearms  in  1955  were 
the  highest  recorded.  (In  the  Key- 
stone State  the  law  requires  that  all 
deaths  or  injuries  incurred  while 
hunting  any  wild  bird  or  animal  be 
reported.) 


As  always,  field  investigations  dis- 
closed that  most  of  last  year’s  “acci- 
dents” could  have  been  prevented. 
Carelessness  or  the  lack  of  training 
in  firearms  handling  and  sane  hunt- 
ing practices  resulted  in  someone  get- 
ting hurt  or  killed. 

To  cite  a lew  examples,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1955  tabulation  of  casualties 
by  hunter  firearms  showed:  9 persons 
killed  themselves  and  74  wounded 
themselves  while  hunting.  16  of  the 
fatalities  and  378  of  the  non-fatalities 
were  by  persons  21  years  of  age  or 
older.  4 humans  met  death,  and  13 
were  injured  “in  mistake  for  game”! 
(4  woodchuck  hunters  were  shot 
fatally  and  14  were  injured.)  Many  of 
the  shootings  occurred  in  good  light 
and  under  conditions  the  victim 
could  be  clearly  seen. 

Last  year  the  rifle  accounted  for 
most  of  the  deaths— 14— and  72  of  the 
injuries;  the  shotgun  caused  5 fatali- 
ties and  448  woundings.  The  pistol 
was  responsible  for  6 non-fatal  hunter 
shootings.  Arrows  from  bow  hunters 
injured  2 persons. 


ONE  OF  THREE  LITTLE  BEARS  or- 
phaned when  mother  was  frightened  away 
from  den  by  dogs  finds  foster  home  in 
kitchen  of  Mr.  & Mrs.  George  Koehler  near 
Montoursville.  Koehler,  exhibit  preparator 
for  the  Game  Commission,  and  his  wife, 
Mildred,  shown  here  feeding  the  5-weeks-old 
baby,  worked  night  and  day  to  keep  the 
tiny  cubs  alive.  When  turned  over  to  them 
in  mid-February  by  Game  Protectors,  the 
cubs  did  not  have  their  eyes  open  and 
weighed  less  than  a pound.  They  required 
feeding  every  two  hours  around  the  clock. 
They  will  eventually  be  used  in  Commission 
exhibits  hut  can  never  again  be  returned 
to  the  wild. 

Penn  State  Grouse  Study 
Determines  Winter  Diet 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
has  published  a bulletin  titled  “Food 
Habit  Trends  of  Ruffed  Grouse  in 
the  Centre  County  Barrens.”  The  re- 
port tells  of  methods  and  results  of 
a food  study  newly  applied  to  grouse. 
Formerly,  such  research  was  based  on 
the  examination  of  material  found  in 
the  digestive  tracts  of  grouse,  but  in 
this  project  the  droppings  are  ana- 
lyzed. This  method  has  been  used 
successfully  in  studies  of  food  habits 
of  other  game  birds.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study  is  to  determine 
the  winter  food  habit  trends  and 
plant  species  that  contribute  to  the 
diet  of  the  grouse. 


Biologists  at  the  University  started 
this  project  on  the  Barrens  in  1948, 
as  a ten-year  study  through  which 
trends  and  food  habits  of  grouse  dur- 
ing a complete  cycle  would  be  re- 
corded. 

Following  are  some  of  the  facts 
learned  since  the  work  began:  Drop- 
pings collected  periodically  from 
known  drumming  sites  showed  that 
leading  food  items  in  the  diet  of 
grouse  studied  were  aspen  buds, 
acorns,  teaberry  fruit,  miscellaneous 
leaves,  and  wild  grapes.  Green  leaves 
that  resist  frost  kill  and  remain 
through  winter  play  an  important 
role  in  the  diet  of  these  birds  during 
the  cold  months.  Aspen  buds,  which 
are  high  in  protein,  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  winter  bud  diet  of  grouse 
on  the  study  area,  according  to  the 
report. 

Pennsylvania  Professor  Honored 


Dr  P.  F.  English 


HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  in  the  Wild 
life  Society  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  P.  F.  Eng- 
lish, Professor  of  Wildlife  Management, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  at  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  this  past 
March  in  New  Orleans.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  the  Society  grants  and  was  made  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  profession  and  the  Society.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  only  19  such 
Honorary  Members. 
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Panthers  A-Plenty 

Editor:  Was  intrigued  with  the 
panther  article.  I’m  73  years  old. 
When  a boy  19  years  old  (that  would 
be  about  1904)  hunting  in  Mill  Run 
District  about  three  miles  west  of  Al- 
toona for  rabbits,  we  ran  a rabbit 
under  a blow-down  of  trees.  Our  rab- 
bit hound  came  out  in  a hurry  with 
tail  between  legs  and  hair  raised  up 
all  over  his  back.  Following  him  was 
a black  panther  about  four  feet  long. 

I only  had  a Winchester  pump  gun 
and  Number  6 shot  so  I backed  away 
with  the  dog  between  my  legs.  The 
panther  glared  at  me  for  a second 
and  then  bounded  away  up  the 
mountain.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to 
vacate  either.  A year  later  my  uncle 
was  riding  a horse  from  Canoe  Creek 
to  Williamsburg  to  see  his  sweetheart. 
Instead  of  taking  the  river  road,  he 
took  a short  cut  over  the  mountain 
on  the  Sulphur  Springs  road.  About 
half  way  over,  the  horse  suddenly 
reared  up  and  snorted.  There  on  a 
limb  of  a tree  just  ahead  (it  was 
moonlight)  was  a big  panther.  The 
limb  reached  out  over  the  road.  The 
animal  made  a spring  towards  the 
horse  but  my  uncle  quickly  turned 
the  horse  and  went  the  other  way.  I 
am  only  telling  you  this  to  say  that 
panthers  roamed  over  our  central 
Pennsylvania  mountains  long  after 
some  people  reported  them  extinct 
and  I sincerely  believe  there  are  still 
a few  around. 

D.  C.  White 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

. . . Our  camp  (known  as  Hickory 
Swale)  is  located  in  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty, Cummings  Township  on  Peter- 
baugh  Mountain  about  six  miles 
from  Waterville.  In  deer  season  of 
1952  we  had  a guest  who  was  on 


leave  from  the  Navy.  This  particular 
evening  he  came  into  camp  with  the 
story  of  having  shot  a half-grown 
black  panther.  His  description  of  the 
animal  was  precisely  as  that  of  a pan- 
ther. Said  it  was  slowly  sneaking 
through  the  mountains  when  he  shot 
it.  He  was  of  course  reprimanded  for 
not  having  brought  it  into  camp.  The 
next  morning  several  of  the  boys 
tried  to  find  the  carcass  but  to  no 
avail.  As  a member  of  this  camp,  I 
can’t  help  but  believe  his  story. 

M.  Burton  Weaver 

Lansdale,  Pa. 

. . . Enclosed  is  a newspaper  ac- 
count of  a wild  housecat  that  I killed 
near  Lancaster  on  February  1,  1954. 
This  cat  had  been  wandering  through 
West  Lancaster  for  sometime.  A few 
residents  complained  to  the  newspa- 
pers and  police  that  a “panther”  was 
running  loose.  On  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1954  my  wife  noticed  the  ani- 
mal in  a farm  field  behind  our  home 
on  the  Columbia  Pike.  She  called  me 
right  away.  When  I first  saw  the  ani- 
mal, it  did  look  much  too  large  for  a 
cat.  I called  a hunting  friend  of  mine, 
Lloyd  Aument,  of  Lancaster.  After 
some  discussion,  we  decided  it  was  no 
ordinary  cat  and  could  be  the  animal 
people  were  calling  “panther”.  I shot 
it  with  a 32  Winchester  Special  at  a 
distance  of  75  yards.  Upon  close  ex- 
amination we  could  see  it  was  a do- 
mestic cat  gone  wild.  It  had  unusu- 
ally large  feet,  ears  and  fangs.  He 
weighed  close  to  30  pounds.  Inciden- 
tally, after  the  picture  appeared  in 
the  newspaper,  I had  at  least  32 
phone  calls  regarding  my  shooting 
this  animal.  All  calls  were  in  favor  of 
getting  rid  of  wandering  cats  except 
three.  Three  people  really  “blew 
their  lid”,  one  even  calling  me  a mur- 
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derer.  I’m  not  against  cats.  I think 
they  make  nice  pets  and  good  mouse 
catchers  but  I’m  against  people 
dumping  them  out  on  the  highways. 

John  R.  McNelis 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  article  by  Bill  Walsh 
“Panthers  Are  Popular”  which  appeared 
in  our  January  issue  created  quite  a stir 
as  these  letters  and  many  others  have 
indicated.  Many  Pennsylvanians  main- 
tain that  panthers  still  roam  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  State  or  at  least  were  in 
existence  long  after  1891 — the  date  ac- 
cepted by  scientists  for  the  disappearance 
of  native  mountain  lions  in  the  Keystone 
State.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
no  carcass  (or  skull)  of  a mountain  lion 
killed  in  a wild  state  here  has  been  re- 
ported and  confirmed  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  While  it  is  possible,  as  author 
Walsh  points  out,  that  traveling  road 
shows  might  accidentally  release  a true 
black  panther  (native  to  South  America) 
or  a mountain  lion  (captured  in  the 
West)  and  such  an  animal  might  live  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  panthers  remain  as  descendants  from 
the  native  animals  originally  living  here. 
Further,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  many,  if  any,  such  animals  have  been 
released  or  have  escaped.  With  500,000 
deer  hunters  and  a million  small  game 
hunters  combing  every  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania each  year,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  an  animal  of  this  size  could  remain 
alive  for  very  long.  Certainly,  anyone  kill- 
ing a real  mountain  lion  would  announce 
it  to  the  whole  world  and  would  offer 
proof  of  his  kill. 

Panther  Popular  In  West,  Too 

In  your  January  issue,  you  pub- 
lished a very  interesting  and  amus- 
ing article  on  panthers.  I am  an 


ardent  sportsman,  born  and  raised  in 
Elkland  Township,  Sullivan  County, 
Pennsylvania.  I’ve  hunted  since  the 
first  day  my  good  mother  allowed  me 
to  take  an  old  double-barrel,  cap  and 
hammer,  black  powder  gun  out  in 
the  woods.  Since  1912,  however,  I’ve 
been  living  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Enclosed  is  a newspaper  clipping 
about  one  of  our  predator  hunters 
with  a kill  he  made  in  early  Febru- 
ary. (Ed.  Note:  The  clipping  shows 
Mr.  Frank  Hansler  and  his  dog 
“Gramp”  with  a 160  pound  cougar 
killed  in  the  Hamma  Hamma  River 
area  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  about 
50  miles  from  Tacoma.) 

For  the  further  information  of  your 
readers,  these  animals  rarely  ever  at- 
tack humans  and  then,  only  a cougar 
(panther)  who  is  so  old  and  emaci- 
ated that  he  is  unable  to  stalk  and 
kill  wildlife.  If  you  were  here  to  go 
out  in  the  heavily  timbered  areas  far 
from  the  farming  areas,  you  will  find 
these  beautiful,  but  destructive  to 
wildlife,  animals.  They  DO  emit  a 
shrill  scream  at  night  when  on  the 
prowl  for  game  or  when  they  scent 
something  offensive  to  them.  It’s  a 
scream  you  won’t  ever  forget— you 
can  bet  on  that. 

I am  a Fire  Chief  in  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  have  been  a fireman  for  43 
years  and  am  still  active.  But  1 never 
lose  sight  of  the  wonderful  things 
outdoor  life  does  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  I dare  say  that  with  proper 
supervision,  you  will  never  find  an 
outdoors  minded  youth  winding  up 
as  a juvenile  delinquent. 

Earle  C.  More 

R.  3-Box  994 

Puyallup,  Washington 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Outdoor 

By  Ted  S 

OUTDOORSMEN  may  differ  on 
what  kinds  of  flies  to  use  to  catch 
big  trout  or  which  is  harder  to  hit, 
a teal  going  down  wind  or  a grouse 
in  a pine  thicket,  but  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  they  all  agree.  Hunt- 
ing or  fishing  works  up  a terrific 
appetite,  and  when  you're  hungry, 
you  want  to  eat  and  eat  well.  But 
there  is  another  thing  outdoorsmen 
agree  on  too.  It’s  no  fun  fiddling 
around  a camp  fire,  waiting  for  a 
meal  to  cook  or  washing  dishes  and 
pots  and  pans  when  you  can  be  out 
in  the  woods  or  along  a stream. 

Most  of  us  have  all  too  little  time 
to  spend  in  the  out-of-doors.  School 
or  work  keep  us  occupied  and  when 
we  do  get  out  we  want  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  We  kind  of  resent  having 
to  take  time  out  to  eat,  but  we  still 
must  do  it.  But  how  can  we  do  it 
the  easy  way,  and  save  the  most  time? 
Aluminum  foil  is  one  of  the  answers. 

You  can  buy  foil  in  most  super 
markets  and  grocery  stores.  It  comes 
in  rolls  from  eighteen  inches  to  thirty 
inches  wide  and  in  light,  medium 
and  heavy  weights.  For  outdoor  cook- 
ing, the  eighteen  inch  width  in 
medium  weight  seems  best. 

The  next  time  you  go  out  for  a 
day’s  hike,  an  overnight  camp  trip, 
a day  long  fishing  trip  or  a day’s 
i shooting,  try  this  stunt  lor  a hot,  tasty 
noonday  meal.  The  nice  thing  is  that 
most  of  the  work  is  done  the  night 


Pettit 


before  you  leave. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  foil  each  twelve 
by  eighteen  inches.  On  the  first  piece 
place  a one  quarter  pound  hamburger 
patty,  and  salt  it  to  taste.  Add  catsup 
and  chopped  onion  if  you  like  them. 
Fold  the  foil  up  and  over  the  ham- 
burger, making  an  envelope  sort  of 
package  around  it.  Fold  the  foil  edges 
together  to  make  a tight  seal.  The 
foil  must  not  be  punctured  and  must 
be  air  tight. 

Place  the  package  on  the  second 
piece  of  foil  and  fold  this  second 
piece  around  the  first,  making  an- 
other tight  seal.  The  idea  is  that  two 
layers  of  foil,  and  a tight  seal  will 
keep  the  food  from  burning. 

Cut  two  more  pieces  of  foil  the 
same  size.  Mix  some  ready-mix  biscuit 
Hour  with  water  or  milk  so  that  the 
dough  is  quite  thick.  You  should  be 
able  to  pick  up  a fair  sized  “glob”  of 
dough  with  a spoon  so  that  it  won’t 
fall  off  the  spoon. 

Place  the  dough  on  one  piece  of 
foil,  and  wrap  loosely.  Remember  that 
when  the  dough  cooks  it  will  expand. 
But  leaving  room  for  expansion,  make 
a tight  seal.  Wrap  the  second  piece  of 
foil  around  the  first  and  seal  it. 

Next,  cut  two  more  pieces  of  foil 
the  same  size,  and  fold  them  carefully 
so  they  fit  in  your  pocket,  hunting 
coat,  fishing  jacket  or  pack.  Put  some 
instant  coffee  and  sugar;  a couple  of 
tea  bags  or  some  instant  cocoa  in  an 
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envelope  and  keep  the  envelope  with 
the  folded  foil. 

The  next  day,  about  eleven  thirty, 
when  you  start  to  think  that  you 
haven’t  eaten  in  a week,  collect  an 
armload  or  two  of  dead  sticks  about 
the  size  of  a pencil  up  to  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Find  a good  safe  place  to 
build  a fire— a place  where  you  can 
scrape  aside  leaves  and  duff  for  a 
circle  of  four  feet.  Scrape  out  a shal- 
low hole  about  the  size  of  a small 
wash  basin,  and  build  your  fire  in  it. 
Build  the  fire  up  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  let  it  burn  down.  When 
the  flames  have  died  out,  drop  your 
two  packages  of  hamburger  and  bis- 
cuit dough  in  the  hot  coals. 

Take  out  your  folded  foil,  unfold 
it,  and  form  a cup  around  your  fist. 
Use  two  layers  and  be  sure  there  are 
no  holes.  Put  some  water  from  the 
stream  or  creek  in  the  cup  and  place 
the  cup  in  the  hot  coals. 

When  the  water  comes  to  a boil, 
remove  the  cup  and  drop  in  your 
coffee,  teabag  or  cocoa,  and  mix  it 
up  with  a twig  or  stick. 

When  the  hamburger  has  cooked 
for  five  minutes  on  one  side  turn  it 
over.  Five  minutes  more  and  its  done. 
The  biscuit  will  take  about  four 
minutes  on  each  side,  if  not  too  thick. 
Slice  the  biscuit  in  half,  slide  in  the 
hamburger  and  you’ll  agree  that  the 
Highway  Diner  could  not  have  done 
a better  job. 


Using  that  same  method  of  cooking 
hamburger,  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  lunches,  or  suppers  that  can 
be  cooked  along  the  trail,  out  in  the 
woods,  or  along  the  stream  or  lake 
shore. 

Frozen  fish,  as  it  is  sold  in  super 
markets  or  grocery  stores  is  excellent 
cooked  in  the  same  way.  Perch  or  sole 
filets,  haddock  or  fish  sticks  may  all 
be  wrapped  at  home  and  cooked  later 
over  small,  hot  fires,  using  foil.  One 
way  to  prepare  the  filets  is  to  place 
two  strips  of  bacon  on  the  foil,  then 
the  fish,  then  two  more  strips  of 
bacon.  Add  a little  salt  too.  Cube 
steaks  are  excellent  prepared  and 
cooked  in  this  same  way.  j 

If  you  are  going  fishing,  and  have 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  land  a 
couple  of  trout  or  panfish,  just  take 
along  foil  and  some  butter. 

Clean  the  trout  and  wipe  them  dry. 
Rub  them  with  butter,  wrap  in  foil 
and  cook.  Ten  inch  trout  take  about 
five  minutes  on  each  side  over  a hot 
fire. 

Another  stunt,  though,  is  this.  Make 
a frying  pan  out  of  the  foil,  drop  in 
the  butter  and  fry  your  fish.  No  pan 
to  wash.  Just  fold  up  the  foil,  stick 
it  back  in  your  pocket  and  take  it 
home.  It  is  reusable  if  there  are  no 
holes  in  it. 

If  you  like  stew,  get  a can  or  make 
some  at  home.  Make  a deep  con- 
tainer of  foil,  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  stew  you  want.  Seal  the  foil 
carefully,  and  carry  it  where  it  won’t 
get  smashed.  It  will  heat  in  ten 
minutes. 

If  you  like  hot  dogs,  take  along  as 
many  as  you  want,  two  pieces  of  foil 
and  biscuit  dough  wrapped  and  ready 
to  cook.  Spread  the  foil  out  over  the 
fire  so  it  resembles  a crude  griddle. 
Grill  your  hot  dogs  right  on  the  foil. 
If  you  want  to  wrap  the  hot  dogs  and 
cook  them  that  way,  give  them  only 
five  minutes  and  they  will  be  done. 

Many  times  the  problem  in  out- 
door cooking  is  having  to  get  a fire 
started,  cook,  eat,  and  clean-up  after 
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you  have  spent  all  day  tramping  the 
woods  or  wading  fast  moving  streams. 
You  get  back  to  camp  tired  out  and 
wish  you  were  home  where  a good 
meal  would  be  waiting.  Here’s  a way 
to  have  a good  meal  waiting,  and  no 
one  has  to  stay  in  camp  to  cook  it. 

The  only  equipment  necessary  is 
a large  cooking  pot  with  a tight  fit- 
ting lid.  A seven  or  eight  quart  pot 
is  suitable  for  four  people. 

Dig  a hole  in  the  ground  ten  inches 
in  diameter  larger  than  the  pot  and 
a foot  deeper  than  the  pot  is  high. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with 
small  rocks  or  stones.  Build  a hot  fire 
in  the  hole  and  keep  it  burning  for 
an  hour.  Use  hardwood  for  fuel  if  it 
is  handy. 

You  can  cook  your  breakfast  or 
lunch  over  the  same  fire  and  save 
some  time,  or  at  least  eat  breakfast 
or  lunch  while  the  fire  is  burning 
down. 

While  the  fire  is  heating  up  the 
rocks  and  burning  down  prepare  the 
food.  Place  some  small  pieces  of  stew 
beef,  stew  lamb  or  chicken  cut  for 
frying  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  On  top  of  the 
meat  or  chicken  place  a layer  of 
small,  peeled  potatoes  or  small  chunks 
of  large  potatoes,  next,  place  a layer 
of  carrots  sliced  lengthwise,  and  on 
top  of  the  carrots  place  a layer  of 
small  onions  or  quartered  large 
onions.  Place  some  more  meat  on  top 
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of  the  onions.  Toss  in  a chunk  of 
butter  and  some  more  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  about  a cup  of  water. 

When  the  hole  and  the  rocks  are 
well  heated,  take  out  any  sticks  that 
are  still  burning  and  some  of  the 
coals.  A camp  shovel  is  handy  for 
this.  Place  the  pot  in  the  hole  right 
on  top  of  the  rocks  and  a layer  of 
coals.  Cover  the  pot  with  a layer  of 
hot  coals  and  four  or  five  inches  of 
soil.  Tramp  down  the  soil  gently. 

The  food  will  stew  in  its  own  juices 
and  will  be  ready  to  eat  in  five  or 
six  hours. 

A smaller  version  of  this  fireless 
cooker  and  one  suitable  for  one  per- 
son is  an  empty  one  pound  coffee  can, 
with  top  that  fits  on  tight. 

Fill  the  can  with  meat  and  vege- 
tables as  you  would  the  larger  pot 
and  add  a very  litle  water.  Place  the 
can  in  the  hole  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  while  you  make  one  last  try  for 
that  buck  you  trailed  half  a day,  or 
that  old  “lunker”  trout  that  should 
be  feeding  about  now. 

Outdoor  cooking  and  outdoor  eat- 
ing can  be  a chore  or  it  can  be  easy. 
Fhe  experienced  outdoorsman  does  it 
the  easy  way,  and  he  does  one  other 
thing  too.  He  cleans  up  thoroughly 
when  he  is  through.  He  makes  sure 
his  fire  is  dead  out  and  that  he  will 
not  be  the  cause  of  a forest  or  grass 
fire.  Then  he  carefully  removes  any 
sign  of  the  fire. 
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Projectile  Points 


By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  modern  archer  is  under- 
standing^ proud  of  his  heritage. 
And  the  development  of  his  favorite 
weapon  down  through  the  ages  has 
sharpened  his  desire  to  learn  more 
facts  about  this  ancient  weapon.  In 
conducting  the  necessary  research  for 
the  preparation  of  this  article  the 
author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Wit- 
thoft,  Pennsylvania  State  Anthropolo- 
gist who  recommended  source  ma- 
terial. The  artifacts  reproduced  on 
these  pages  are  from  the  collection 
maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  focus  attention  on  the 
common  error  we  make  as  amateur 
or  occasional  collectors  in  calling  the 
stone  points  we  find  “arrow  heads.” 
A trained  archaeologist  would  find  in 
our  collection  spear  points  in  abun- 
dance and  javelin  points  in  addition 
to  arrow  heads.  Stone  tools,  such  as 
gravers,  drills,  knives  and  scrapers, 
would  be  present  in  the  collection.  In 
fact  since  the  bow  has  a relatively 
short  history  in  North  America,  ar- 
row heads  would  probably  make  up 
a minor  portion  of  our  amateur  col- 
lection. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  bow  in  North  America  is  among 
the  Eskimos  about  5000  B.C.  It  ap- 
pears in  Eastern  North  America  cul- 
ture about  700  A.D.  Prior  to  these 
dates  ancient  man’s  weapon  in  this 
part  of  the  world  was  the  spear.  Dur- 
ing the  age  of  the  mammoth,  the 
sabre  tooth  tiger,  the  dire  wolf,  and 
the  bison,  man’s  hunting  weapon  was 
the  spear.  There  is  no  archaeological 
evidence  that  the  bow  was  in  use 
during  this  age.  To  increase  the  effec- 
tive range  of  the  spear,  the  javelin 
and  the  throwing  stick  came  into  use. 
This  accessory  propelled  the  javelin 


or  spear  with  additional  force  and 
extended  the  range  of  the  weapon 
(Fig.  1).  The  Eskimos  still  use  the 
throwing  stick  and  the  Tarascon  In- 
dians of  Mexico  use  it  to  kill  wild 
fowl  on  Lake  Patzcuaro. 

A second  mistaken  impression  held 
by  most  amateur  collectors  and  arch- 
ers of  my  acquaintance  is  that  the 
size  of  an  arrow  head  bears  a relation 
to  its  intended  use.  The  term  “bird 
arrow  heads”  is  a ’common  term. 
“Birdpoints”  are  advertised  by  an- 
tique collectors.  In  fact  size  was  of 
no  importance  and  the  Indian  did 
not  differentiate  between  arrow  heads 
used  for  hunting  or  in  warfare. 
Quivers  of  arrows  recovered  from 
burial  mounds  show  no  uniformity  in 
size  and  the  so  called  “birdpoints” 
are  found  with  the  skeletal  remains 
of  Indians  who  died  of  the  wound 
inflicted  by  it. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  metal 
in  North  America  by  the  white  man 
the  natives  made  use  of  a conical 
point  cut  from  the  tip  of  a deer  tine, 
(Plate  I,  No.  11)  in  addition  to  flints 
as  the  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arrow  heads.  This  partic- 
ular specimen  is  3/8"  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  2"  in  length,  weighs  33 
grains  and  is  tentatively  dated  about 
1500  A.D.  It  was  recovered  at  Letort 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  site  is  known  as  the  Shenks 
Ferry  culture  and  the  people  were 
extinct  before  the  time  of  white 
settlement.  Arrow  points  numbers  7, 
8,  and  9 are  cut  from  brass  (prob- 
ably pieces  of  worn  out  brass  kettles).  I 
Along  with  numbers  2 to  6 inclusive  I 
which  are  made  from  black  flint  ofl 
river  pebbles  they  were  obtained  froml 
excavations  at  the  Washington  Bor-I 
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Figure  1. 

IJSK  OF  SPEARTHROWER  is  portrayed  in 
this  drawing  of  a prehistoric  man.  Earliest 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  bow  in  North 
America  is  among  Eskimos  about  5000  B.C. 
The  Eskimos  and  some  Mexico  Indians  still 
use  this  primitive  means  of  throwing  spears. 


ough  site  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  belong  to  the  Susque- 
hannock  culture  and  date  between 
1600  and  1620.  The  Indian  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  use  of  metal 
to  improve  his  arrow  points.  Com- 
pared with  our  modern  broadhead 
which  weighs  100  to  125  grains  and 
has  a cutting  edge  which  is  generally 
more  than  2"  in  length,  these  early 
brass  arrowheads  were  feather  weight. 
Number  7 weighs  15  grains,  is  ys" 
wide  at  the  base  and  the  cutting  edge 
is  1"  in  length.  The  head  is  1/32" 
thick.  No.  8 is  of  heavier  brass  3/32" 
thick,  weighs  115.2  grains  and  has  a 
cutting  edge  \y4"  long.  It  is  y4"  in 
width  at  the  base.  No.  9 weighs  34 
grains,  is  about  1 /64"  thick,  has  a 
cutting  edge  1-7/16"  in  length,  and 
measures  15/16"  at  its  widest  point. 
These  are  representative  samples  and 
indicate  that  the  Indian  gave  little 
attention  to  matching  shape,  size,  or 
weight  of  arrow  points.  Arrow  heads 
recovered  from  a single  quiver  show 
the  same  wide  variation  in  size,  ma- 
terial, and  shape.  We  must  conclude 
that  matched  sets  of  arrows  were  un- 
known to  the  American  Indian  and 
we  can  draw  the  reasonable  conclu- 
i>ion  that  marksmanship  must  have 
suffered  accordingly. 

Arrow  head  No.  10  is  made  of  iron 
1/16"  thick  and  was  used  by  the 


Plains  Indians  to  shoot  buffalo  about 
1820.  It  weighs  86.8  giains  and  has 
an  overall  length  of  2i/g".  The  cut- 
ting edge  is  li^"  in  length.  This 
particular  specimen  came  from  Kan- 
sas. The  flint  arrow  heads  Nos.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6 weigh  115.2  grs.,  42.3  grs., 
20.5  grs.,  30.3  grs.,  and  16.2  grains 
respectively.  No.  2 the  largest  of  the 
group,  has  a cutting  edge  measuring 
1-13/32"  in  length  and  is  I14"  wide 
at  the  base.  No.  6 the  smallest  arrow 
head  of  the  group  has  roughly  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
cutting  edges  measure  y4"  and  %" 
respectively  and  the  width  of  the  base 
is  y4".  The  average  weight  for  the 
entire  group  is  44.9  grains.  The  mod- 
ern bowman’s  shaft  is  equipped  with 
broadheads  weighing  from  100  to  136 
grains  or  better.  It  is  evident  that  the 
American  Indian  did  not  shoot  the 
weight  of  projectile  point  used  by 
the  modern  bowman  in  pursuit  of 
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game.  For  comparison  Plate  II,  “a” 
to  inclusive,  shows  types  of  mod- 
ern broadheads.  Pictured  at  “a”  is  a 
two  bladed  broadhead  which  meas- 
ures 3"  in  overall  length  and  weighs 
136.5  grains.  The  cutting  edge 
measures  2-11/16".  The  two  bladed 
broadhead  “e”  is  the  lightest  of  the 
group,  weighing  100.5  grains.  It  has 
an  overall  length  of  21,4"  and  a cut- 
ting edge  measuring  2-13/32".  The 
average  weight  for  the  entire  group 
“a”  to  “f”  inclusive  is  117.7  grains. 
This  is  better  than  2i/2  times  the 
average  weight  of  the  Hint  arrow- 
heads Nos.  2 through  6 on  Plate  I. 

A second  conclusion  which  can  be 
fairly  drawn  is  that  the  modern  bow- 
man who  lays  stress  on  tradition  and 
shoots  a wood  bow  and  wood  shafted 
arrows  will  need  to  reduce  the  weight 
and  size  of  his  broadheads  if  he  is  to 
conform  with  ancient  practices. 

The  shafted  arrows  “g”  and  “h,” 
Plate  II  are  contemporaneous.  They 
are  the  type  of  arrows  used  during 
the  Indian  Wars  by  most  of  the  In- 
dian tribes.  These  specimens  date 


about  1840  and  were  recovered  in 
Oregon  after  a battle  by  a Captain 
Bowling  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Arrow 
“g”  has  a Hint  broadhead  from  which 
the  tip  has  been  broken.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  its  probable  original 
shape.  The  arrow  “h”  is  tipped  with 
an  iron  broadhead  which  has  a maxi- 
mum width  of  19/32"  and  a cutting 
edge  1-7/16"  in  length.  Since  the 
heads  are  still  bound  to  the  original 
shafts  the  weights  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. The  iron  broadhead  is  1/16" 
thick.  Arrows  of  this  type  and  dating 
from  this  period  of  our  history  are 
not  rare  as  they  were  saved  by  Army 
Surgeons  who  extracted  them  from 
the  wounded  and  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington where  they  are  on  display  in 
the  Army  Medical  Museum.  In  many 
cases  the  Hint  arrow  head  shattered 
on  impact  when  it  struck  bone  and 
made  removal  of  the  fragments  diffi- 
cult. Sinew  from  the  back  strip  of 
deer  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
buffalo  on  the  Plains  was  used  to 
bind  the  arrowhead  to  the  shaft. 

The  Western  Indians  made  use  of 
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Plate  II. 


a composite  shaft  made  of  a section  of 
reed  with  a foreshaft  of  hardwood. 
The  favorite  shafting  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  Iroquois  and  Cherokee 
Indians  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
in  the  order  of  preference  were:  bass- 
wood, hickory,  and  maple.  In  the 
South  sprouts  or  water  shoots  were 
favorite  shafting  material.  Sourwood 
and  maple  were  commonly  used.  Fire 
hardened  sprouts  of  maple  gathered 
from  forest  burns  were  in  demand. 
The  wooden  shafting  of  arrows  “g” 
and  “h”  measures  less  than  \/"  in 
diameter.  Entirely  inadequate  meas- 
ured by  modern  standards,  it  was  of 
ample  strength  for  the  smaller  broad- 
heads  used  by  these  Indians. 

A glance  at  Plate  I shows  that  it 
was  not  the  universal  practice  to  barb 
arrowheads.  Of  the  brass  arrowheads 
numbers  7,  8,  and  9,  only  number  9 
is  barbed.  The  Hint  heads  numbers 
2 through  6 with  the  exception  of 
number  5 can  be  considered  barbed. 
Number  5 however  appears  to  have 
been  barbless.  Arrow  number  1 is  an 


Egyptian  arrowhead  of  jasper  dating 
from  about  1000  B.C.  Its  maximum 
length  is  2-7/16"  and  greatest  width 
7/g".  It  weighs  129.2  grains  approxi- 
mately the  weight  of  our  modern 
broadhead  of  similar  size.  Here  the 
similarity  ends  as  the  Egyptian  head 
has  a maximum  thickness  of  5/16" 
and  presents  rather  a bulky  picture 
when  viewed  from  the  side.  A pecul- 
iarity of  the  Egyptian  head  is  the 
single  tang  or  barb.  The  specimen 
shown  is  typical  and  the  layman 
frequently  assumes  that  one  tang  or 
barb  has  been  broken.  It  one  is  per- 
mitted to  classify  weapons  used  in 
warfare  as  humane  or  inhumane, 
then  this  arrowhead  falls  under  the 
latter  classification.  Its  direct  extrac- 
tion from  a wound  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  not  impossible 
without  causing  additional  damage 
under  the  crude  surgery  practiced  in 
that  ancient  day.  It  is  apparent  that 
it  was  designed  to  kill  rather  than  to 
incapacitate. 

To  be  Continued 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


THE  day  Samuel  Colt  invented  his 
revolver  marked  the  start  of  a new 
era  in  American  firearms  history.  Al- 
though it  wasn’t  exactly  a new  idea, 
it  was  the  world’s  first  practical  and 
reliable  repeating  firearm.  Not  since 
the  invention  of  the  Kentucky  rifle 
had  any  weapon  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  then  still  unsettled  country. 

Settlers  in  a new  country  are  al- 
ways outnumbered  by  potential  ene- 
mies, both  human  and  animal.  The 
importance  of  Colt’s  invention  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  man 
whose  hide  was  invovled.  For  the  first 
time  a man  could  take  odds  with  an 
even  chance  of  living  to  tell  about  it. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
and  spend  some  pleasant  hours  one 
year  at  Camp  Perry  with  Chauncey 
Thomas.  He  was  an  old  retired  buf- 
falo hunter,  a grand  westerner,  and 
historian  of  the  single  action  Colt. 
The  picture  he  gave  me  was  far  dif- 
erent  than  you  pick  up  from  Holly- 
wood. It  was  one  of  sweat  and  toil 
begrimed  men,  as  well  as  gaunt,  cour- 
ageous women,  engaged  in  the  often 
hungry  task  of  conquering  a raw, 
savage  country  with  plenty  of  hard 
work  to  do  always. 

Their  weapons  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  put  them  are 'of  interest. 
Modern  firearms  are  but  results  of  all 
the  factors  that  entered  into  early  day 
design,  although  the  urgent  need  for 
them  is  largely  gone.  Then,  the  one 
basic  demand  was  power  in  either 
rifle  or  handgun.  The  buffalo  hunter 


wanted  power  to  stop  his  animal 
close  to  where  it  was  hit.  Scattering 
them  over  miles  of  scenery  resulted  in 
a time  consuming  job  for  the  skin- 
ners. Also,  in  the  case  of  a good 
stand,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  a wan- 
dering buffalo  in  its  tracks. 

For  the  man  whose  work  made  the 
rifle  a bit  cumbersome,  power  in  a 
handgun  was  essential  to  either  kill 
or  to  stop  a man  or  beast  long 
enough  to  get  in  a better  shot.  With 
these  men,  it  was  a case  of  kill  or  stop 
versus  getting  clawed  or  shot  them- 
selves. Then,  as  now,  it  was  a prob- 
lem of  killing  power  as  opposed  to 
stopping  power. 

The  22  caliber  rimfire  cartridge, 
for  instance,  has  probably  killed  at 
one  time  or  another  every  animal  in 
North  America.  But  they  had  to  be 
hit  just  right.  In  a melee  with  a rap- 
idly moving,  hostile  target,  however, 
the  stopping  power  of  this  cartridge 
would  be  practically  nil— at  least  in 
time  to  do  you  any  good.  Graveyards 
in  Africa  as  well  as  in  America  give 
mute  testimony  that  too  many  people 
have  relied  on  killing  power  rather 
than  stopping  power. 

The  oldtimer  got  his  stopping 
power  with  a big  charge  of  black 
powder  and  a hefty  chunk  of  lead.  In 
handguns  this  meant  big  bores  of 
around  40  caliber  or  better.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Winchester  73  model  re- 
peating rifle  and  the  Colt  single  ac- 
tion revolver  in  1873  marked  the  start 
of  another  firearms  era.  It  brought 
center  fire  ammunition  into  general 
use. 

This  husky  single  action  was  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Army  Colt 
because  of  its  adoption  as  the  side- 
arm  of  our  armed  forces.  The  later 
appellations  of  Frontier,  Peacemaker, 


Photo  Courtesy  Paul  Blair 

FEDERATION  BOOTH  at  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Show  held  in  Harrisburg  in  late 
March  was  center  of  interest  for  many  outdoorsmen.  Federation  officials  in  attendance  were, 
left  to  right,  Joe  Barkley,  Ray  Armstrong,  Bob  Yake,  Ellen  Dietrich,  and  Mrs.  Barkley. 


etc.  came  into  use  as  the  result  of  the 
fiction  writers,  so  I am  informed.  The 
favorite  calibers  were  the  45,  44  and 
41.  The  44  caliber  was  probably  the 
leading  favorite  because  the  same  am- 
munition could  also  be  used  in  the 
Winchester  73  rifle. 

The  Colt  revolvers  of  this  period, 
so  Chauncey  Thomas  told  me,  were 
far  from  the  precision  arms  of  today. 
There  were  also  generous  tolerances 
varying  from  gun  to  gun.  The  accu- 
racy, however,  was  sufficient  since  the 
targets  were  usually  of  generous  size 
and  the  range  comparatively  short. 
D‘ue  to  the  velocity  which  could  be 
given  the  heavy  bullets  of  245  to  260 
grains  (depending  on  the  mixture) 
backed  by  a large  charge  of  black 
powder,  the  Colt  45  emerged  as  the 
boss  sixgun.  The  Smith  & Wesson 
and  Colt  Bisely  revolvers  shooting  the 
44  caliber  Russian  cartridge  became 
the  top  target  handguns. 

In  1902  the  38  special  cartridge  was 
born  and  soon  overturned  all  pre- 
vious ideas  on  handgun  shooting. 
Due  to  its  accuracy  and  light  recoil, 
it  quickly  became  the  top  gun  of  the 


target  clan.  Its  real  fame,  however, 
came  around  the  World  War  I pe- 
riod when  a wild-eyed  bunch  of  pistol 
toters  from  Louisville,  Kentucky 
started  shooting  turkey  matches  with 
revolvers  at  300  yards.  I don’t  recall 
whether  the  target  was  a bird  itself 
or  a life  size  replica  but  the  club 
treasurer  claimed  every  fifth  shot  on 
the  average  cost  the  club  a turkey. 

As’usual  among  the  shooting  clan, 
a storm  of  controversy  raged  through- 
out the  country  following  this  new 
cartridge.  The  “believers”  and  “non- 
believers” each  insinuated  the  other 
had  gone  balmy.  And  it  finally  took 
a nationally  known  pistol  shot,  C.  M. 
McCutcheon,  of  Denver,  to  settle  the 
argument.  When  he  laid  the  38  spe- 
cial down  after  a sizeable  string  of 
shots  on  a turkey  at  300  yards,  the 
score-keeper  announced  he  averaged 
a hit  every  bird.  Thus  it  was  proved 
that  long  range  pistol  shooting  was 
not  only  possible  but  had  arrived. 

But  the  “catch”  in  this  wonder 
cartridge  was  that,  although  it  had 
plenty  of  long  range  accuracy,  there 
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was  only  a very  modest  amount  of 
"smack  ’em”  when  it  landed.  In  this 
respect  it  was  only  a shade  better 
than  the  38  long  Colt  which  the 
Army  hastily  washed  out  after  a brief 
but  disastrous  experience  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. So  the  question  was,  “What 
good  is  range  without  power?”  That 
left  the  45  Colt  still  the  boss  sixgun. 

Next  the  experts  came  up  with  the 
357  magnum.  This  was  a startling 
cartridge  with  unheard  of  handgun 
velocities  and  equally  high  pressures. 
Col.  Wesson  journeyed  around  the 
country  shooting  all  the  tougher 
beasties  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  declared  that  this  was  the  new 
boss  of  the  handguns  and  the  most 
powerful  sixgun  ever  made. 

That  is,  until  several  hard  boiled 
old  shooters  who  had  been  carefully 
nursing  a “sleeper”  for  years  said,  “It 
just  ain’t  so.”  Up  to  this  time  their 
evidence  was  only  visual  but  this  time 
they  had  those  hard-to-get  laboratory 
tests  with  pressures  and  all  the  trim- 
mings. These  and  exhaustive  field 
tests  showed  beyond  even  a reason- 
able doubt  that  the  44  special  was 
and  is  tops.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
new  titleholder  in  the  handgun  world. 

Around  1934  the  loading  compa- 
nies, while  casting  around  for  pow- 
ders to  soup  up  some  pistol  cart- 
ridges, tried  out  Hercules  Unique 
and  # 2400  powders.  Although  in- 
tended for  rifles,  they  burned  satis- 
factorily in  revolvers  and  gave  much 
higher  velocities  with  relatively  low 
pressures  than  existing  pistol  pow- 
ders. Some  handgun  experimenters 
tried  these  powders  in  the  44  special 
and  it  was  on  its  way. 

Since  there  was  no  “ballyhoo”, 
most  of  today’s  handgun  shooters 
know  little  about  the  44  special.  One 
drawback  was  that  the  loading  com- 
panies continued  to  supply  the  old 
balloon  head  cases  for  the  44  special 
although  they  long  ago  shifted  to 
solid  head  cases  in  the  38  caliber  re- 
volvers. This  meant  that  when  you 
went  over  15,000  pounds  of  pressure, 


you  were  getting  on  thin  ice.  The  ex- 
perimenters (including  the  writer)  all 
did  it  but  we  kept  our  fingers  crossed. 

To  get  the  facts  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  357  magnum  and  the  44 
special  the  National  Rifle  Association 
last  year  ran  a test  with  the  H.  P. 
White  Laboratories.  All  velocities 
were  taken  on  a Potter  counter 
chronograph  with  pressures  recorded 
on  a Smith  & Wesson  pressure  barrel. 
According  to  the  official  NRA  report: 
“For  defense,  target  shooting  or  as  a 
second  gun  to  supplement  the  hunt- 
ing rifle,  a revolver  chambered  for 
the  44  special  cartridge  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  Factory  ammunition  loaded 
with  the  246  grain  lead  bullet  at  a 
velocity  under  800  feet  per  second 
gives  an  entirely  erroneous  picture  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  cartridge.  Such 
loads  are  not  particularly  accurate  or 
impressive  from  the  standpoint  of 
energy  or  knock  down  power.  By 
handloading,  however,  one  can  ob- 
taina  full  variety  of  superbly  accurate 
loads  ranging  from  low  velocity,  short 
range  target  loads  to  high  velocity, 
heavy  bullet  combinations,  delivering 
greater  muzzle  energy  than  the  200 
grain  44WCF  load  fired  from  a rifle. 
In  short,  the  44  S & W special  can  be 
handloaded  to  give  ballistics  superior 
to  any  other  commercial  handgun 
cartridge  in  existence.” 

The  field  tests  further  showed  at 
short  range  (where  things  generally 
get  rough)  the  44  special  has  about 
double  the  stopping  power  of  the  357 
magnum.  The  instrumental  velocity 
at  15  feet  for  the  6i/£  inch  barreled 
Smith  & Wesson  44  special  revolver 
showed  1142  ft.  sec.  with  a 254.5 
grain  lead  bullet.  Both  leading  makes 
of  357  magnum  factory  ammunition 
were  listed  at  1450  ft.  sec.  muzzle  ve- 
locity with  a 158  grain  bullet.  When 
shot  out  of  an  83/jj  inch  barreled 
Smith  & Wesson  revolver,  the  instru- 
mental velocity  at  15  feet  for  Make 
“A”  showed  1328  ft.  sec.  velocity:  for 
Make  “B”— 1183  It.  sec.  velocity.  In 
the  fii/4  inch  barrel  the  velocity  was 
1290  and  1152  ft.  sec. 
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By  John  F.  Clark 


HERE’S  an  idea  that  should  solve 
very  nicely  the  problem  of  am- 
munition storage.  Your  ammunition 
is  always  at  hand,  separated  accord- 
ing to  caliber.  It  does  away  with  the 
need  for  sorting  through  a bunch  of 
boxes  that  are  usually  piled  up  in  the 
corner  of  a closet.  More  than  that, 
it  keeps  your  rifle  or  handgun  car- 
tridges safe,  clean  and  convenient. 

The  unit,  shown  in  the  drawing, 
is  made  to  fit  into  the  drawer  of  a 
gun  cabinet.  It  might  be  a good  idea 
to  use  one  drawer  for  rifle  and  pistol 
shells  and  another  for  shotgun  shells. 
It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  in- 
dividual choice  and  how  much  am- 
munition you  usually  keep  on  hand. 


The  unit  consists  of  a base,  sides, 
front,  back,  dividers  and  a cardboard 
or  hardboard  dust  cover.  The  base  is 
made  from  two-inch  thick  material. 
If  you  can’t  get  2"  material,  you  can 
build  it  up  from  one-inch  stock. 

Take  the  measurements  of  the 
drawer  and  lay  them  out  on  the  base. 
Be  sure  to  subtract  the  thickness  of 
the  sides,  front  and  back.  After  the 
base  is  cut  to  the  correct  size,  then 
divide  it  into  an  equal  number  of 
squares  (as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines).  The  amount  of  squares  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  am- 
munition you  expect  to  store. 

Now  take  a center  punch  or  small 
nail  and  punch  a hole  at  each  inter- 
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GLUE  OR  NAIL  SIDES , FRONT  a 

RACK  Tf» 


JOHN  F.  CLARK 


section  of  the  lines.  Next  drill  the 
holes.  Make  them  slightly  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  cartridge.  The 
depth  of  the  hole  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  cartridge.  Just  be  sure 
there  is  enough  of  the  case  sticking 
out  so  you  can  get  hold  of  it  for 
removal. 

The  sides,  front,  back  and  dividers 
are  made  from  one-quarter  inch  hard- 
board  or  plywood.  Make  them  wide 
enough  to  extend  above  the  tops  of 
the  cartridges.  This  gives  a flat  base 
for  the  cover  to  lay  on.  Before  attach- 
ing them  to  the  base,  sand  off  the 
guide  lines  and  clean  the  chips  out 
of  the  holes.  You  can  sand  the  holes 
by  wrapping  a piece  of  sandpaper 
around  a pencil  or  small,  round  stick. 

Glue  a small  cloth  or  leather  tab 
to  the  front  end  of  the  dust  cover  so 
you  can  remove  it  from  the  drawer. 
After  the  unit  is  all  assembled,  set  it 
in  the  drawer.  It  isn’t  necessary  to 
attach  it  permanently  because  the 
weight  of  the  ammunition  will  keep 
it  in  place. 


Department  of  Welfare  Makes 
Gift  of  Game  Lands 

Recently,  a gift  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Welfare  in- 
creased State  Game  Lands  approxi- 
mately 500  acres.  The  property  was 
formerly  part  of  the  Retreat  State 
Hospital  grounds.  It  lies  in  Luzerne 
County,  north  and  west  of  Highway 
11,  and  18  miles  south  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

The  Game  Commission  recognized 
the  opportunity  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic hunting  grounds  and  quickly 
availed  itself  of  the  free  offer,  made 
by  Welfare  Secretary  Harry  Shapiro. 

The  newly-acquired  tract  is  tim- 
bered mountain  land,  is  from  1200 
to  1500  feet  wide  and  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  long.  Lying  as  it  does 
in  an  area  of  great  human  popula- 
tion, it  will  be  used  and  appreciated 
by  many  hunters  and  trappers. 
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CdonServation  Education  at  Wifflinhurg 

junior  - Senior  Shiah  School 


By  Robert  Holman,  Instructor 


WILDLIFE  conservation  is  to 
most  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  high  schools  something  far  re- 
moved from  everyday  life,  something 
men  practice  and  do  far  away  from 
“here.” 

Not  so  at  Mifflinburg  Junior- 
Senior  High  School.  In  Union 
County  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  see  wildlife,  conservation,  and 
food  and  cover  practices  every  school 
day.  All  they  need  to  do  is  look  out 
their  classroom  window  to  see:  bob- 
white  quail,  ringneck  pheasants,  chip- 
munks, crows,  various  species  of 
turtles,  cottontail  rabbits  and  Golden 
pheasants.  AIL  in  a more  or  less  na- 
tural habitat.  Bobwhite  are  followed 
by  small  convoys  of  young  feeding 
their  way  beside  an  old  “stake  and 
rider”  fence.  Ringnecks  dust  beside  a 
group  of  spruce  trees,  Golden  phea- 
sants drink  beside  a little  brook,  Jeff 
the  crow  perches  on  the  fence  preen- 
ing, a box  turtle  eating  a mushroom, 


and  chipmunks  storing  kernels  of 
corn  under  a rock  pile— so  it  looks 
from  the  classrooms  of  the  Mifflin- 
burg Junior-Senior  High  School. 

The  structure  of  the  new  high 
school  makes  all  this  possible  without 
fencing  or  apparent  confinement  of 
the  wildlife.  This  school,  as  many 
new  ones  do,  has  an  inner  court.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mifflinburg  School 
the  court  measures  150  feet  by  80 
feet.  The  two  long  sides  are  class 
rooms,  the  East  side  a hall,  and  the 
west  the  Library. 

This  scene  originated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Biology  and  Conservation 
teacher  at  the  school.  The  idea  was 
presented  to  the  students  one  year 
ago  and  they  have  done  the  rest.  One 
boy  brought  the  logs  which  were 
split  and  made  into  the  fence,  many 
brought  trees  from  their  fathers’ 
farms  for  planting,  stones  were  car- 
ried to  build  the  water  fall,  a group 
dug  the  pond. 


STUDENT  CONSERVATIONISTS  at  work  constructing  fencerow  at  Mifflinburg  school  are, 
left  to  right:  Ray  Mincemoyer,  Carl  Catherman,  Herb  Teichman,  and  Glenn  Showalter. 
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^J£ow  to  df]ahe  dJrap  j^un  do  verb 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


TRAP  pan  covers  are  one  of 
the  trapper’s  most  important  items 
of  equipment.  Their  function  is  to 
prevent  soil  or  other  trap  covering 
material  from  accumulating  under- 
neath the  trap  pan,  thereby  allowing 
fast  and  unhindered  movement  when 
an  animal  steps  on  it.  When  no  pan 
covers  are  used,  the  exact  opposite  is 
true.  Trap  covering  material  will  in- 
variably clog  under  the  trap  pan,  re- 
tarding its  action,  and  often  prevent- 
ing it  from  releasing  the  trap  jaws 
at  all. 


Since  trap  pan  covers  can  spell  the 
difference  between  a catch  and  an 
empty  trap,  expert  trappers  spend 
many  of  their  Summer  spare  time 
hours  making  and  treating  these  im- 
portant items  of  equipment.  Na- 
turally the  more  skillfully  you  make 
them,  the  more  effective  they  will  be. 
To  make  your’s,  follow  the  step  by 
step  illustrations  on  these  pages. 

Almost  any  kind  of  cloth  can  be 
used,  but  avoid  cloth  that  contains 
paint  or  dye  of  any  sort.  When  wet, 
such  material  has  an  undesirable 
odor.  An  unused  cotton  feed  bag  with 
a minimum  of  dye  printing  on  it  is 
ideal.  Use  the  portions  which  con- 
tain no  printing. 


TO  DETERMINE  correct  size  of  covers,  set 
a trap  and  measure  the  width  and  breadth 
inside  the  trap  jaws  as  shown  above.  To 
find  correct  width,  place  measuring  stick 
under  pan  and  measure  from  one  jaw  post 
to  the  other. 

CARDBOARD  PATTERN  is  used  to  make 
cloth  covers.  To  insure  free  movement  of 
trap  dog,  make  a cut  li/2  inches  long  in 
center  of  one  end  of  cover  as  shown  below. 
PAN  COVERS  should  be  treated,  along  with 
traps,  in  a solution  of  boiling  water  and  a 
handful  of  maple  bark  or  walnut  hulls. 
After  this  coloring  treatment,  covers  are 
rinsed  thoroughly  in  clean  water  and  spread 
out  flat  on  a clean  surface  to  dry  (below 
left). 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 

EVER  since  Bambi  was  read  into  the  hearts  of  the  great  American  public, 
people  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  a sight  such  as  our  talented 
cover  artist  has  captured  this  month.  And  with  an  estimated  fawn  crop  ol 
160  thousand  getting  up  on  their  wobbly  little  legs  all  over  Pennsylvania 
right  now,  many  of  us  will  get  a thrilling  chance  to  see  such  a scene  come 
to  life. 

It’s  a beautiful,  tender  sight  all  right.  The  young  of  the  whitetailed  deer 
are  probably  more  appealing  to  humans  than  any  other  form  of  baby  wild- 
life. That's  what  tempts  people  with  strong  parental  instincts  into  trouble. 
Finding  a little  fawn,  apparently  alone  and  helpless  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
provides  strong  temptation  to  gather  the  poor  lost  creature  into  your  arms 
and  cart  it  home.  There  you  have  visions  of  it  making  a wonderful  pet  for 
the  children.  And  since,  unlike  the  scene  on  the  cover,  you  probably  won’t 
see  the  mother  deer  anywhere  around,  you  are  convinced  this  tiny  woodland 
orphan  is  being  saved  from  certain  death. 

But  that’s  exactly  why  we  showed  the  mother  with  her  fawn  on  this  month’s  ' 
cover.  For  there,  as  in  the  wild,  she  will  be  around.  Unfortunately,  she 
probably  won't  show  herself,  like  mother  bears  or  hen  grouse,  if  you  get  too 
near  her  young.  Shyness  and  fear  usually  overcome  instincts  of  motherhood 
in  deer.  So  even  it  the  lawn  you  find  may  look  deserted,  don’t  violate  the 
law  or  the  unwritten  law  of  decency  and  respect  by  touching  or  molesting: 
it  in  any  way. 

There’s  more  to  the  cover  story  than  that,  however.  The  single  fawn  por-  1 
trayecl  here  is  a symptom  of  something  wrong.  It  indicates  there  are  too  many 
adult  deer  on  the  range.  Well-fecl  does  will  usually  produce  twins,  sometimes  , 
triplets.  Singletons  are  symbols  of  the  seeds  of  destruction.  They  are  predic- 
tions of  bad  food  conditions  now  and  worse  ones  to  come. 

So  by  all  means  read  your  children  the  story  of  Bambi  or  of  any  other 
fictional  fawn.  Let  them  learn  how  attractive  and  lovable  deer  can  be.  But 
teach  them  also  that  fawns  and  bucks  and  does  are  no  more  than  attractive »! 
wild  animals,  born  to  run  free,  incapable  of  human  reasoning  and  above  all 
else  creatures  over  whom  man  must  have  dominion.  And  finally,  teach  them, 
to  leave  deer  alone  in  [une  but  to  use  them  wisely  in  December.  Properly 
managed  and  adequately  harvested,  the  whitetailed  deer  will  continue  to  be 
the  “noblest  game  animal  of  them  all”  in  Penn’s  Woods.  Then  you  can 
show  your  children  pairs  and  trios  of  “Bambis”  in  all  the  Junes  to  come. 
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WE,  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  believing 
that  the  true  health  of  a Nation  rests  solely  upon  the 
varied  recreational  opportunities  of  the  outdoors,  and  having 
witnessed  in  our  time  the  tragic  assaults  made  upon  our  re- 
sources by  both  actual  and  fancied  needs,  do  hereby  band  our-  i 
selves  together  in  a common  militant  endeavor  to  restore  out-  i 
door  advantages  which  gave  our  forebears  the  strength  to  I 
found  this  Nation.  a 

To  this  end  we  pledge  that  through  all  our  activities,  we 
shall  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  resist  every  calculated  or 
thoughtless  attack  upon  the  natural  resources  of  our  land.  In 
this  struggle  we  will  adopt  the  cause  of  the  many  against  the 
few;  the  privileges  of  one  shall  become  the  privileges  of  all. 

Awake  to  the  fact  that  all  life  stems  from  the  soil,  we  shall 
vigorously  labor  to  create  a universal  understanding  that  the  j »i 
conservation  of  all  resources  in  their  natural  and  proper  balance  j® 
must  become  the  daily  practice  of  all  rather  than  the  occasional!® 
sermon  of  a few. 

m 

To  the  end  that  America  shall  hold  tomorrow  all  that  she 
grants  today,  we  are  resolved  to  hand  down  to  future  genera-  : 
tions  a land  no  longer  ravished;  a land  holding  within  herself  , 
all  the  strength  that  springs  from  being  whole,  unspoiled,  and  T 
unafraid.  I in 

) H 

— The  Charter  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Americal 
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LL  we  know  is  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers.” 

Will  Rogers,  one  of  this  country’s  most  beloved  wise  men, 
said  that  some  years  ago.  Today,  he  would  have  included  what 
we  hear  on  the  radio  and  see  on  television. 

Even  with  better  education  and  wider  experience,  modern 
man  can  never  again  rest  on  his  laurels  and  completely  origi- 
nate his  own  thoughts.  For  consciously  or  subconsciously,  his 
thinking  is  controlled  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  In- 
dividual viewpoints  today  are  largely  influenced  by  combined 
thinking;  public  opinion  on  any  modern  day  matter  is  molded 
by  this  morning’s  newspaper  or  this  evening’s  airwaves. 

This  month  almost  500  men  and  women,  representing  North 
America’s  outdoor  writers  and  broadcasters,  meet  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  to  find  better  ways  to  tell  the  outdoor 
story,  to  spread  the  conservation  message.  From  June  17th  to 
21st  these  moulders  of  public  opinion  will  seek  what  it  takes 
to  make  America  conservation  conscious.  For,  as  Mike  Hudoba, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Sports  Afield  magazine,  has  said, 
“Conservation  is  one  of  the  last  untold  stories  of  journalism— 
a challenge  to  the  young  writer,  an  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lished journalist.” 

Traditionally,  Americans  do  not  move  until  their  very  ex- 
istence is  threatened.  We  are  said  to  be  a nation  of  procrastina- 
tors, always  hoping  for  the  best;  always  looking  forward  to  a 
better  tomorrow.  But  when  faced  with  catastrophe,  we  have 
always  conquored  with  power  and  with  glory.  When  the  issues 
have  been  made  known,  when  the  facts  on  any  controversy  have 
been  properly  presented  to  the  people,  and  when  every  citizen 
has  made  up  his  or  her  mind  by  using  truth  over  bigotry, 
common  sense  instead  of  hysteria,  success  is  assured.  Upon  this 
principle  was  this  great  democracy  founded  and  upon  this 
correctly  guided  will  of  the  people  will  it  remain  forever. 

Conservation  need  not  be  controversial;  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources  can  be  universal.  But  to  assure  those  goals, 
Ian  alert  and  accurate  thinking  citizenry  is  vital.  Public  opinion 
must  be  formed.  Conservation  awareness,  appreciation  and 
taction  can  only  result  from  the  written  story,  the  spoken  word 
land  the  graphically  presented  picture. 

The  pen  is  still  mightier  than  the  sword.  Those  who  wield 
:hat  pen  are  the  vanguard  of  all  those  who  make  this  country 
what  it  is  today  or  what  it  will  be  tomorrow.  Those  who  trans- 
mit the  conservation  message,  represented  by  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America,  determine  how  wisely  and  hovz 
well  the  natural  resources— soils,  forests,  waters  and  wildlife- 
will  be  used  now  and  safeguarded  for  the  future. 
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By  Bill  Walsh 


IN  the  movies,  on  television,  and 
over  the  radio  a host  of  dramatic 
presentations  continuously  expound 
the  premise  that  American  newspaper- 
men are  pretty  smart  cookies— with 
their  noses  sniffing  out  every  worth- 
while news  story  within  20  miles. 
’Taint  necessarily  so! 

Yes,  newsmen  are  quite  adept  at 
covering  fires,  murders,  trials,  city  hall 
news,  hurricanes,  baseball  games, 
track  meets,  and  many  other  news- 
worthy events  or  happenings.  But, 
generally  speaking,  one  of  America’s 
biggest  stories  is  going  on  all  the  time 
right  under  their  noses— a vital,  im- 
portant story  that  is  yet  to  be  fully 
told. 

Maybe  it’s  sacrilege  for  this  writer 
to  point  it  out.  We’ve  been  in  the 
news  racket  all  of  our  life  and  had 
printer’s  ink  on  our  fingers  before  we 
were  dry  behind  the  ears.  But  we’ll 
still  insist  that  in  most  newspapers  to- 
day, the  biggest  “sports”  story  is  get- 
ting the  least  amount  of  space  and 
attention. 

We’re  talking  about  the  BIG  story 
that  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can men,  women,  and  children  are 
more  interested  in  the  outdoor  sports 
of  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
and  boating  than  all  other  avoca- 
tional  interests  put  together.  And 
there  are  figures  to  prove  it. 

You  can  see  the  fans  at  a baseball 
park  or  a football  stadium— all 
jammed  in  together.  You  can  measure 
the  money  they  spend  all  Jkt  one  time 
in  one  lump  sum.  The  truths  about 
hunting  and  fishing  are  more  subtle— 
and  that’s  why  they’ve  been  escaping 
the  newspaper  folks  so  long.  When  a 
fellow  takes  up  rod  or  gun  he  doesn’t 
want  to  joint  a parade.  Maybe  he’ll 
take  a friend  or  two  for  companion- 
ship—but  no  crowds. 


Editors  see  the  huge  crowds  at 
spectator  sport  events  and  get  space- 
crazy.  Acres  of  space  are  devoted  to 
baseball,  for  example,  each  year.  Yet 
it  took  the  1953  World  Champion 
New  York  Yankees  an  entire  season 
to  attract  only  1,538,007  admissions— 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  have 
to  be  counted  twice,  thrice,  or  more. 
Compared  with  the  number  of  folks 
who  went  hunting  and  fishing  from 
the  same  area  at  the  same  time,  the 
total  attendance  figure  of  the  Yanks, 
mighty  though  they  may  be,  is  pea- 
nuts. 

Although  the  figure  is  arrived  at  in 
different  ways  by  different  authorities, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  close  to  40 
million  Americans  are  interested  in 
the  outdoors  as  their  principal  hobby. 
It  is  also  pretty  well  established  that 
the  adult  “spending”  portion  of  this 
public  puts  over  $9  billion  on  the 
line  each  year  in  pursuit  of  outdoor 
happiness. 

A first  grader  could  tell  you  how 
this  $9  billion  stacks  up  against  the 
nation’s  yearly  liquor  bill  of  about 
$2i/2  billion.  During  a 12-month 
period  a total  of  about  $614  billion 
is  spent  in  filling  stations. 

' And  you  will  no  doubt  be  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  money  spent  for  all 
the  nation’s  baseball  games,  football, 
basketball,  hockey,  and  professional 
and  amateur  prize  fighting  events 
comes  to  less  than  $1  billion.  A ratio 
of  nine  to  one  in  favor  of  the  outdoor 
sports. 

Yet  any  one  of  these  spectator 
sports  gets  nine  times  as  much  space 
in  almost  any  U.  S.  newspaper  as  the 
outdoor  column  or  stories  on  the  out- 
doors. 

In  1953  the  total  National  League 
baseball  attendance  was  7,416,716. 
The  American  League  garnered  6,- 
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976,429.  This  adds  up  to  14,393,145 
admission  for  both  leagues.  But  it 
doesn’t  add  up  to  that  many  fans.  In 
fact,  since  many  fans  buy  season 
tickets  and  most  fans  see  at  least  two 
baseball  games  a year,  this  writer  feels 
that  the  figure  represents  only  about 
7 million  or  fewer  actual  fans  who 
stepped  up  to  the  window  and 
plunked  down  money  for  their 
tickets. 

Why  so  much  fuss  over  7 million 
fans  when  40  million  want  to  read 
more  about  the  outdoors?  Ask  the 
editors— we  don’t  know! 

An  outdoor  column  on  straight 
outdoor  news  doesn’t  have  to  wind 
up  in  the  sports  section.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  qualified  outdoor  writers 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
getting  the  outdoor  column  off  the 
sports  page.  It’s  not  appreciated  there, 
they  claim.  Furthermore,  the  space  it 
takes  up  is  often  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  space  required  for  the 
column  usually  written  by  the  aver- 
age American  daily’s  sports  editor. 
Two  full  strikes,  we’d  say. 

These  writers  maintain  that  since 
it  isn’t  a spectator  sport  column,  it 
should  have  a space  of  its  own.  Or  if 
it  must  be  coupled  with  other  news 
sections,  put  it  in  with  the  travel  and 
vacation  section— also  intimate,  per- 
sonal pastimes  not  associated  with 
jeering  and  cheering  crowds  all 
jammed  in  one  stadium  to  watch  dear 
old  P smash  dear  old  U. 

The  Sportfishing  Institute’s  Bulle- 
tin of  July  1954  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  indicating  that  the 
sad  lack  of  outdoor  news  in  American 
newspapers  is  being  noted  everywhere 
with  regret: 

“THE  SPORTS  WORLD-Some- 
body’s  been  raising  the  roof  again. 
Says  we’re  biased  in  favor  of  fishing— 
that  our  publication  ignores  the  other 
sports.  We  certainly  don’t  want  to  be 
accused  of  that,  and  will  bend  over 
backward  to  correct  the  matter.  Our 
plan  is  to  give  the  same  considera- 


tion to  other  sports  that  other  ‘news- 
papers’ give  to  fishing. 

“So:  The  baseball  season  is  in  full 
swing  again.  The  chances  are  the 
Yankees  and  Dodgers  will  wind  up  in 
first  division.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  football  will  be  re- 
sumed next  fall— amateur,  college, 
semi-pro,  and  professional.  The  foot- 
ball season  will  very  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a nationwide  basketball  sea- 
son. So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no 
athletic  scholarships  for  angling  . . .” 

You  don’t  get  the  total  number  of 
folks  interested  in  outdoor  news  just  1 
by  adding  those  who  buy  fishing  li- 
censes to  those  who  buy  hunting  li- 
censes. There  are  certain  factors  that 
must  be  considered  before  any  reason- 
ably accurate  total  figure  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  It  depends  on  who  does  the 
figuring  just  how  big  this  total  even- 
tually gets.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
arrive  at  one  here. 

There  is  some  duplication  which 
necessitates  a bit  of  subtraction  from 
the  hunting-fishing  license  totals.  A 
lot  of  us  hunt  AND  fish.  No  one 
knows  how  many  follow  both  sports. 
We  do  know  many  enjoy  one  exclu- 
sively. Many  a fisherman  who  takes  J 
great  delight  in  removing  a trout 
from  his  favorite  stream  couldn’t  bear 
to  look  into  the  “big,  brown  eyes”  of 
a deer  he’d  shot  with  a rifle.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  a hunter  considers 
fishing  too  sedentary. 

But  let’s  face  it.  No  one  has  any 
accurate  figures  on  how  much  dupli- 
cation cuts  the  total  figure.  You’ve 
got  to  go  on  hunches,  personal  • 
opinions,  talking  among  friends,  etc. 

Besides,  it  isn’t  only  the  number  of 
folks  who  hunt  and  fish  that  should 
interest  today’s  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers.  It  is  the  TOTAL  number 
of  folks  who  are  interested  in  outdoor 
columns  and  outdoor  news  that  con 
cerns  them.  This  writer  is  convinced 
that  this  TOTAL  of  folks  who  are  in 
terested  exceeds  by  far  the  number  o) 
folks  who  take  out  hunting  and  fish  ^ 
ing  licenses.  Sometimes  the  most  avic 


readers  are  those  who  CANNOT  par- 
ticipate in  outdoor  sports.  Something 
to  do  with  the  grass  being  greener  on 
the  other  side  or  anticipation  being 
nine-tenths  the  pleasure,  we  guess. 
Whatever  old  saw  you  apply  to  the 
truth,  it’s  still  a powerful  one. 

There  is  a veritable  army  of 
hunters  and  fisherfolk  who  are  not 
counted  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
license  sales  figures.  They  are  the 
landowners  who  are  not  required  to 
buy  hunting  or  fishing  licenses  to  en- 
joy these  sports  on  their  own  prop- 
erty; the  under-age  youngsters  who 
can  fish  without  licenses,  and  the 
many  saltwater  anglers  who  fish  with- 
out license  because  none  is  required. 
Add  about  five  million  of  these  for  a 
conservative  estimate. 

And  from  a reader-interest  view- 
point, add  a couple  more  millions  to 
take  care  of  the  busy  fellows  who  each 
year  maintain  a high  interest  in  hunt- 
ing and/or  fishing  but  who  just  don’t 
get  around  to  buying  a license  be- 
cause business  is  booming,  they’re 
building  a house,  or  some  other  per- 
sonal, pressing  reason  that  tem- 
porarily keeps  them  from  their  sport. 


And,  for  our  money,  and  also  from 
a reader-interest  viewpoint,  you  can 
add  about  five  million  to  take  care  of 
the  folks  who  USED  TO  HUNT  OR 
FISH  and  who  look  forward  to  doing 
so  again  someday— maybe  after  retire- 
ment or  when  health  is  better— and 
who  read  about  their  once  favorite 
pastimes  perhaps  with  even  more  en- 
thusiasm and  hunger  than  those  who 
are  currently  enjoying  it. 

Outdoor  writers  encounter  a great 
many  people  who  say  or  write:  “I 
don’t  hunt  or  fish  anymore  but  I read 
your  column  anyway  because  I re- 
member the  good  old  days  when  you 
could,  etc.,  etc.”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  They  make  faithful  readers, 
too. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  well- 
rounded  outdoor  writer  will  slant  an 
occasional  column  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  “bloodless”  aspects 
of  hunting  and  fishing— the  aesthetic 
side  of  being  outdoors.  A description 
of  a walk  through  a scenic  part  of  a 
forest,  coupled  with  a sympathetic 
discourse  on  the  flora  and  fauna  en- 
countered along  the  way  will  suffice. 
Add  a conservative  two  million  of 
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these  “nature  lover”  readers.  They  are 
the  campers,  the  hikers,  the  folks  who 
carry  bird  books  and  guides  to  fresh 
and  saltwater  life  in  their  pockets  or 
purses  when  going  afield  instead  of 
rods  and  guns.  Two  million  is  truly 
conservative  for  these— and  they  make 
good  outdoor  column  readers. 

We  are  now  staring  bug-eyed  at  a 
huge  chunk  of  the  American  public 
who  will  read  an  outdoor  column  and 
allied  news.  (We  are  not  even  count- 
ing boat  owners  and  yachtsmen  who 
do  not  buy  fishing  licenses— but  many 
of  them  would  have  a natural  interest 
in  well  rounded  outdoor  news.) 

Isn’t  it  beginning  to  get  a bit  ap- 
parent that  the  OUTDOORS  is  the 
biggest  news  story  going  today? 

Herman  and  Tom  Appel,  of  Appel 
Color  Photography,  have  turned  out 
some  of  the  most  striking  color  photos 
of  fishing  and  hunting  scenes  for  ad- 
vertisers who  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  outdoor  theme 
for  reader  interest. 

Writing  in  “Applied  Photography,” 
Herman  Appel  claims  that  40  million 
Americans  are  so  lured. 

In  SPORTS  AFIELD,  Arthur  H. 
Carhart  claims  that  33  million  Ameri- 
cans are  on  the  outdoor  band  wagon. 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  says: 
“Every  day  adds  2,467  more  fisher- 
men.” 

The  binocular,  field  glass,  and  rifle 
scope  business  alone  is  pegged  at  $500 
million  annually. 

The  figures  may  vary— but  a perusal 
of  all  the  conservative  estimates  point 
out  one  fact— hunters  and  fishermen 
make  up  the  biggest  single  interest 
group  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

One  outdoor  writer  wrily  com- 
mented that  “Spooning  is  the  only 
sport  in  which  more  interest  is  shown 
—and  that’s  mostly  an  indoors  affair.” 


You  see,  today’s  ‘outdoorsman’  is 
not  the  sun-browned  man  of  the  soil 
he  was  a generation  or  so  ago.  He  is 
mostly  a captive  in  the  steel  and  stone 
jail  of  city  living.  He  doesn’t  get  to 
hunt  and  fish  very  often.  That’s  why 
he  thirsts  so  to  read  about  it.  Maybe 
once  a year— on  a vacation  trip,  if  he’s 
lucky,  he  gets  saturated  with  enough 
hunting.  Just  maybe.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  probably  never  gets  enough. 
You  can’t  waste  space  that  is  avidly 
read.  Outdoor  columns,  properly 
written,  are  among  the  best  read  sec- 
tions of  any  newspaper.  Adequate 
coverage  of  season  openers,  pictures 
of  readers  with  game,  conservation 
news,  digests  of  laws,  news  about 
where  to  go  in  order  to  catch  what 
kind  of  fish,  and  bag  what  kind  of 
game,  etc.,  is  all  HOT  NEWS  these 
days.  It’s  bigger  than  man  bites  dog 
—by  a big  bite. 

Every  metropolitan  newspaper 
should  have  a full  time  outdoor 
writer  who  can  devote  his  entire 
energy  to  covering  the  local,  state  and 
national  outdoor  scene  for  his  readers. 
This  man  ought  to  be  a hunter  and 
fisherman,  a good  sport,  a good  writer, 
and  a specialist  in  his  field— much 
like  any  other  columnist  writing 
about  a specialized  subject  or  subjects. 
You'd  be  surprised  how  many  qualify 
—once  the  full  time  job  with  a salary 
commensurate  with  the  position  is 
offered.  Most  outdoor  writers  can  also 
handle  a camera. 


' 


Only  a few  papers  employ  such  a 
full  time  outdoor  man— and  only  a 
few  of  those  papers  utilize  his  talents 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Plenty  of  others 
have  part-time  writers  who  contribute  L 
small  columns  that  may  or  may  not  i 
get  in  the  paper  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  a week. 

Yes,  maybe  today’s  editors  and  pub- 
lishers have  traded  a “nose  for  news” 
for  “No’s  for  news.” 


(Building  -A  Wildlife  Policy 


By  James  W.  Kimball 


WILDLIFE  management  is  a sci- 
ence and  an  art  which  contains 
many  specialized  fields.  I have  de- 
voted most  of  my  life  to  being  a 
professional  game  manager  but  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that  I, 
or  anyone  else,  could  ever  know 
enough  to  wisely  manage  all  species 
of  wildlife.  This  science  is  advancing 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  all  one  man  can 
do  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
a single  field.  Modern  wildlife  man- 
agement requires  the  services  of  a 
well  organized  team  of  specialists.  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  research  men 
but  of  teams  of  practical  managers 
with  years  of  experience,  and  particu- 
larly of  wardens  who  put  manage- 
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the  Division  of  Game  and  Fish,  Minne- 
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was  appointed  to  this  post  July  1,  1955 
after  having  served  many  years  as  a 
wildlife  biologist  and  game  manager  in 
Minnesota  and  other  states.  In  his  first 
major  public  appearance  before  the  Min- 
nesota Conservation  Foundation  at 
Duluth  last  August,  he  presented  the 
paper  which  is  recorded  here.  It  later 
appeared  as  a series  of  articles  in  the 
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servation Department’s  official  bulletin 
and  is  reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
the  author  and  editor  Alfred  L.  Nelson. 
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ment  practices  to  work  and  tell  the 
people  why. 

My  favorite  definition  of  wildlife 
conservation  is  very  brief.  I believe 
Conservation  is  “wise  use.”  This 
simple  belief  is  destined  to  cause 
more  trouble  than  anything  else— not 
trouble  from  the  informed  conserva- 
tionists but  trouble  from  the  preserv- 
ationists. All  conservationists  believe 
in  wise  use,  but  preservationists  be- 
lieve the  only  way  to  have  more  is  to 
use  less.  They  are  fine  people,  they 
mean  well  and  they  will  make  great 
personal  sacrifices,  but  they  are  un- 
informed and  mistaken.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  the  preservationists  will 
brand  all  of  us  who  believe  in  wise 
use  as  killers  who  will  soon  destroy 
our  wildlife  populations. 

In  general,  wildlife  conservation 
should  have  two  major  goals.  First, 
to  maintain  and  increase  populations 
to  the  desirable  level,  and  second  to 
obtain  the  maximum  harvest  of  each 
species  without  depleting  the  popula- 
tion. The  first  objective  is  easily 
understood  and,  in  holding  game 
populations  high,  by  far  the  most 
important  tool  is  habitat  improve- 
ment. Given  the  proper  environ- 
ment in  which  to  live  each  species 
will  thrive  and  reproduce. 

To  understand  why  fish  and  game 
can  withstand  a reasonable  harvest 
each  year  without  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation is  less  obvious  but  just  as 
logical,  when  you  know  the  reasons. 
Recognizing  those  reasons  marks  the 
difference  between  a preservationist 
and  a conservationist. 

Through  science  we  give  more 
people  a higher  standard  of  living 
on  less  land.  We  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  providing  hunting 
and  fishing  for  a greatly  increased 
number  of  sportsmen  on  a decreasing 
area  of  water  and  wildlife  cover.  This 
is  a job  for  the  scientist,  not  the 
barber— for  the  laboratory,  not  the 
smoke-filled  room.  We  are  entering 
an  era  when  much  more  intensive 
wildlife  management  will  be  required 


to  retain  hunting  and  fishing.  We 
will  require  the  services  of  the  best 
men  available  to  do  the  job,  just  as 
we  employ  the  best  doctor  when  our 
kids  get  sick. 

I said  earlier  that  we  live  in  a 
democracy  and  that  we  can  progress 
only  with  public  support.  Totalitar- 
ian governments  prove  that  unin- 
formed and  misinformed  people 
make  poor  decisions.  In  our  country 
we  have  ample  proof  that  a well  in- 
formed public  makes  wise  decisions. 

I consider  it  an  important  part  of 
my  job  to  provide  sportsmen  with 
facts.  This  is  the  only  way  I know 
to  get  support  for  a wise  manage- 
ment program. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  maintain- 
ing hunting  and  fishing  is  our  lack 
of  faith  in  wildlife  management,  and 
we  had  better  have  faith  in  practical, 
scientific  management  because  if  this 
won’t  save  our  favorite  sport,  nothing 
will. 

At  the  same  time  that  hunting 
and  fishing  pressure  is  rapidly  rising, 
the  habitat  for  producing  wildlife  has  f 
decreased.  This  would  appear  to  pres- 
ent a hopeless  situation,  but  modern 
science  refuses  to  recognize  hopeless  « 
situations.  Through  applied  science 
we  have  raised  our  standard  of  living, 
shortened  our  work  week  and  fed  and 
clothed  more  people  on  less  land.  In 
addition,  we  have  created  great  sur- 
pluses of  industrial  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. Applied  research  has  conquered  « 
most  diseases  and  increased  our  span 
of  life.  We  must  have  faith  that  it  can 
accomplish  equally  great  things  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  conservation. 

I can  hear  the  skeptics  now.  They 
are  saying,  “Now  we  have  a man  who 
says  that  through  the  magic  of  wild- 
life research  and  management  we  can 
maintain  hunting  and  fishing— this  I 
gotta  see.”  The  only  magic  I know  ji 
is  the  magic  of  applied  knowledge. 

I recently  read  an  article  by  an 
authority  on  the  stock  market,  busi- 
ness trends  and  industrial  expansion. 

He  explained  why  so  many  small  and 


FAITH  IN  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  and  its  role  in  management  of  wildlife  is  vital.  Applied 
research  has  conquored  most  diseases  of  mankind  and  it  can  accomplish  equally  great  things 
in  the  field  of  wildlife  conservation.  These  wildlife  technicians  are  seeking  a solution  to 
blackhead  disease  in  turkeys. 


medium-sized  companies  are  merging 
into  single  great  industries.  We  find 
examples  of  this  in  Hudson  and 
Nash,  Studebaker  and  Packard,  Sperry 
and  Remington-Rand,  and  many 
more.  The  principal  purpose  of  these 

[mergers  is  not  to  increase  buying 
power  and  not  to  increase  the  sales 
organization,  but  to  become  large 
enough  to  afford  the  best  research 
staff  and  facilities.  They  have 
learned  that  if  they  cannot  keep 
pace  in  research  they  will  soon  be  out 
of  business. 

Wildlife  research  is  still  in  its 
S swaddling  clothes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  obtaining  and  apply- 
ing knowledge  will  not  be  productive 
in  conservation  as  it  has  been  in 
industry,  medicine  and  agriculture. 

There  are  some  basic  principles  of 
wildlife  management  which  must 
*uide  our  thinking.  These  principles 
j apply  to  all  species  of  game  and  fish 
-to  elephants  and  to  sparrows.  Un- 
less we  understand  these  few  prin- 
:iples  we  cannot  know  why  wildlife 
populations  are  scarce  or  abundant, 


or  how  to  manage  them  for  greater 
abundance.  Of  course  many  of  us 
know  and  use  the  principles,  whether 
or  not  we  call  them  by  name. 

First,  we  must  understand  CARRY- 
ING CAPACITY.  A farmer  may  not 
know  that  term,  but  he  uses  his 
knowledge  of  carrying  capacity  every 
day.  He  knows  that  a certain  pasture 
will  support  ten  cows— some  years 
more  and  some  less,  but  on  the  aver- 
age ten  cows.  So  the  carrying  capacity 
of  that  range  is  ten  cows.  Of  course 
he  can  increase  that  carrying  capacity 
with  fertilizer  or  pasture  renovation 
and  re-seeding,  but  until  he  does 
something  to  improve  his  pasture,  or 
until  he  permits  over-grazing  or  ero- 
sion to  deplete  it,  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity remains  the  same. 

It  is  no  different  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. Every  section  of  land  in 
southern  Minnesota  has  a definite 
carrying  capacity  for  pheasants.  It, 
too,  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
on  the  average  it  remains  the  same 
until  something  is  done  to  change  it. 

Each  lake  has  its  carrying  capacity 


LIMITING  FACTOR  is  great  “unknown”  in  the  management  of  many  wildlife  species. 
This  factor  might  be  severe  winter  weather,  as  in  the  case  of  the  effects  of  the  1936-37 
winter  on  Pennsylvania  quail,  or  it  might  be  something  else. 


for  fish.  It  may  be  10,000  big  fish 
or  100,000  little  fish,  or  it  may  be 
game  fish  or  rough  fish,  but  it  will 
support  just  so  many  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre,  and  so  it  will  remain  until 
changed. 

The  deer  range  and  the  duck 
marsh  are  the  same.  Each  has  its 
carrying  capacity,  which  remains  quite 
constant  until  something  takes  place 
to  change  it. 

The  major  problem  of  the  wildlife 
manager  is  to  learn  what  determines 
the  carrying  capacity  and  what  he  can 
do  to  change  it.  This  thing,  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  determines  the 
carrying  capacity,  is  called  the  LIM- 
ITING FACTOR.  The  farmer  knows 
the  limiting  factor  in  his  pasture  is 
food,  in  the  form  of  grass.  With  wild- 
life the  limiting  factor  is  not  always 
so  easily  determined.  In  the  northern 
deer  range  it  is  frequently  winter 
food,  but  it  could  be  over-hunting, 
poaching,  disease,  or  even  predation. 
In  the  lake  or  stream  the  limiting 
factor  for  game  fish  may  be  the  food 


supply,  the  number  of  rough  fish,  too 
much  fishing  pressure,  an  unbalanced 
population,  or  many  other  factors. 
On  the  pheasant  range  the  limiting 
factor  is  often  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  can  be  nesting  cover,  winter  1 
cover,  escape  cover,  hunting  pressure,  { 
predation,  disease  or  food. 

So  the  first  job  in  managing  any 
wildlife  species  is  to  determine  this 
limiting  factor.  This  is  not  easy  be- 
cause it  can  be  different  for  each 
species  and  it  may  vary  with  each 
range. 

Once  the  limiting  factor  has  been 
determined,  actual  wildlife  manage- 
ment can  start.  Through  fertilization 
and  renovation  the  farmer  can  double 
the  carrying  capacity  of  his  pasture  i 
and  keep  20  cows  where  he  once  I 
had  10.  If  the  game  manager  learns  ; 
that  winter  cover  is  the  limiting  fac- 
tor on  his  pheasant  range  he  may 
more  than  double  its  carrying  ca- 
pacity through  a habitat  development 
program.  But  if  he  makes  a mistake 
he  could  add  more  food,  more  grit, 


CARRYING  CAPACITY  of  this  pole-stage  forest  is  extremely  low  for  deer.  Without  suitable 
food  and  cover  conditions,  no  wildlife  population  can  provide  the  hunting  opportunity- 
desired  by  all  hunters. 


THROUGH  SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT,  using  facts  provided  by  research,  the  same 
range  can  produce  the  food  and  cover  essential  to  wildlife.  This  sprout  growth  of  edible 
hardwoods  favored  by  deer  means  more  hunting  for  healthier  herds. 
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improve  nesting  cover,  kill  predators, 
stop  hunting,  and  plant  game  birds 
without  increasing  the  pheasant  pop- 
ulation by  one  bird. 

I have  little  patience  with  the 
sportsman  who  threatens  to  throw 
away  his  gun  and  rod  because  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  isn’t  what  it  was  when 
he  was  a boy,  or  because  it  isn’t  the 
kind  of  sport  his  grandfather  had. 
Our  virgin  forests  are  gone  too,  but 
second  growth  forests  are  supplying 
the  lumber  needs  of  a great  nation. 
We  cannot  expect  to  kill  a buffalo  or 
shoot  a wagonbox  of  prairie  chicken, 
but  we  still  have  a lot  of  game  and 
fish.  With  the  application  of  modern 
management  our  children  may  have 
even  greater  reason  than  we  now  have 
to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  the  chase. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  scientific 
wildlife  management  is  so  very  young, 
because  we  need  it  now.  But  given 
an  opportunity  it  will  grow  rapidly 
and  do  great  things  for  us,  just  as 
science  has  done  great  things  in  every 
other  field. 

We  must  have  faith  in  scientific 
wildlife  management.  Everyone’s 


views  and  opinions  are  important  but 
should  we  insist  that  application  of 
our  pet  ideas  would  solve  everything? 
Isn’t  it  time  we  step  back  and  give 
the  biological  scientist  a chance  to 
work  and  to  test  his  well  studied 
theories  in  a congenial  atmosphere? 
Should  he  not  be  accorded  the  respect 
any  scientist  deserves  and  should  we 
not  be  just  as  tolerant  of  his  failures? 

I have  emphasized  the  scientific 
approach  but  I am  not  talking  just 
about  research.  Facts  are  useless  until 
applied  through  management,  and 
management  includes  everything  from 
refuge  patrol  to  rough  fish  removal. 
Of  all  the  facets  of  management  none 
is  more  important  than  the  work 
done  by  game  wardens— without  an 
alert  field  service  there  can  be  no 
management  and  no  progress. 

We  can  retain  hunting  and  fishing 
indefinitely  but  we  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  unmanaged  game  and  fish  pop- 
ulations to  produce  it,  any  more  than 
we  can  rely  upon  unmanaged  forests 
to  produce  our  lumber,  or  witch 
doctors  to  cure  our  ills. 


ON  PHEASANT  RANGE  nesting  loss  can  be  a major  limiting  factor.  Use  of  flushing  bars 
on  mechanical  equipment,  as  shown  below,  is  one  means  of  reducing  this  loss. 


THE  leaves  were  still  dripping  a 
half  hour  after  the  spring 
thunder  shower  had  passed.  But 
Harry  didn’t  mind  the  cool  drops 
falling  on  his  faded  denim  shirt.  The 
air  was  clean,  washed  of  the  dust  and 
mugginess,  and  now  as  he  walked 
along  the  old  trail  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  it  smelled  like  the  palm 
forests  along  the  Panama  Canal.  Even 
the  green  new  leaves  had  an  odor, 
sharp  and  penetrating.  Above  the 
leafy  overhead,  the  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  burn,  pulling  up  long  wisps 
of  fog  from  the  damp  recesses  along 
Mallory  Run  and  leaving  the  Lady 
Slippers  pink  and  fresh. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  cliff, 
Harry  stopped  to  look  at  the  Bent 
Oak.  Years  ago,  when  he  was  just  a 
kid,  prowling  the  woods  with  the  old 
brass-barreled  Hamilton,  the  oak  had 
pointed  out  an  obscure  path  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  had  pointed 
at  the  path  a generation  ago,  and  a 
generation  before  that,  and  even 
earlier.  Probably  it  had  pointed  out 
the  escape  to  some  long  gone  Indian 
back  in  the  day  when  General  Sul- 
livan made  his  expedition  up  the 
Susquehanna.  Or  maybe  the  little 
cave-like  niche  in  the  cliff  had  been 
a lover’s  rendezvous.  It  could  have 
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been  used  as  a station  for  the  under- 
ground railroad  and  runaway  slaves. 

He  studied  the  Bent  Oak.  It  had 
two  distinct  right  angle  bends  in  its 
massive  trunk,  one  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  pointing  directly 
down  the  cliff,  and  then  another  grow- 
ing upward  again  after  a horizontal 
beam  maybe  two  feet  long.  The  bark 
at  the  bends  was  different  than  on  the 
straight  portions  of  the  trunk.  It  was 
a closer  grain  with  a dark,  mottled 
color,  and  patches  of  light  gray  and 
green  moss.  It  held  the  rain  water 
back  better  than  the  vertical  bark. 

The  oak  had  been  bent  when  it 
was  a sapling,  Harry  thought.  Not  a 
sapling  as  big  as  your  wrist,  because 
then  it  would  have  yielded  unwill- 
ingly, cracked  and  splintered  and 
finally  rotted.  No,  this  oak  had  been 
bent  when  it  was  young,  as  big  as 
your  thumb  or  maybe  like  your  little 
finger.  It  has  been  bent  when  it  could 
without  spoilage,  trained  to  point  out 
the  trail  to  the  cave. 

Harry  pushed  the  open  bowl  of  his 
pipe  through  the  fragrance  of  his  to- 
bacco pouch.  He  scratched  an  old 
kitchen  match  across  the  leg  of  his 
dungarees,  and  when  the  phos- 
phorus flamed,  he  lit  the  pipe,  letting 
the  blue  clouds  of  smoke  envelope  his 
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face.  The  mosquitos  hurried  away 
from  the  smoke  and  Harry  eased  him- 
self down  on  the  beam  of  the  Bent 
Oak. 

He  thought  about  the  sapling  again. 
He  had  been  a sapling  once,  and  he 
had  been  bent,  too,  slowly,  but  surely 
to  point  out  the  direction  toward 
better  and  safer  hunting.  Dad  was 
gone  now,  but  he  had  marked  the 
trail  for  others  to  follow.  Like  the 
time  Harry  shot  the  deer  out  of 
season. 

Sure  he  was  only  in  the  third  grade, 
and  during  the  depression  at  that, 
when  meat  was  always  needed  on  the 
table.  But  it  didn’t  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  old  man.  Harry  recalled 
the  day  with  nostalgic  vividness,  a Sat- 
urday in  September  when  the  leaves 
were  taking  on  their  fall  colors.  He 
remembered  the  smooth  feel  of  the 
old  Hamilton  and  the  odd  seam 
underneath  the  barrel  where  the  steel 
had  been  wrapped  around  the  brass. 
He  had  looked  at  the  gun  that  day 
knowing  that  Christmas  and  his  birth- 
day weren’t  far  off.  Dad  had  promised 
him  a spanking  new  single  shot  with 
an  all-steel  barrel  and  a set  of  peep 
sights  to  boot.  He  knew  the  money 


was  already  in  the  teapot.  He  had 
counted  it  two  weeks  before  when 
Dad  had  a single  day’s  work  at  the 
shop,  and  now  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  prove  himself  a hunter. 

At  first  it  had  been  just  a kid  idea, 
but  when  the  doe  stood  up  from  her 
bed  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  away, 
Harry  popped  her  behind  the 
shoulder.  She  ran  a little  ways  and 
then  laid  down  and  died.  On  the  way 
home,  Harry  whooped  and  shouted. 
“I  kilt  a deer,  I kilt  a deer!” 

For  some  reason,  the  old  man  wasn’t 
tickled  about  the  deer.  Harry  remem- 
bered the  questioning,  the  long-dis- 
tance telephone  call,  and  then  the 
dreary  trudging  back  into  the  woods 
where  they  cleaned  the  deer  and 
dragged  it  out.  The  game  warden 
showed  up  late  that  night  and  Harry 
still  remembered  the  salty  tears  when 
his  doe,  his  first  ‘kilt  deer,’  was  slung 
onto  the  warden’s  car  and  driven 
away. 

There  was  no  more  hunting  for 
a long  time  after  that  and  no  new 
rifle  for  Christmas.  The  sapling  was 
being  bent. 

There  was  another  time,  even  after 
the  deer  episode,  when  Harry  shot  his 
brother  in  the  face  with  a home  made 
rubber-gun  that  shot  slices  of  inner- 
tube.  Dad  had  seen  that  happen  and 
delivered  a right  smart  trimming  for 
it.  “If  you  shoot  somebody  with  a toy 
gun,”  Dad  had  said,  “you’ll  do  the 
same  with  a real  one.” 

Maybe  the  old  man  had  something  ■ 
there.  Did  you  ever  go  in  a house 
where  people  are  afraid  of  guns? 
They  don’t  want  their  kids  to  have 
one,  to  even  know  how  to  use  one? 
Yet  on  a Christmas  day  the  minute 
you  poke  your  head  in  the  door,  you 
get  mowed  down  with  the  chatter  of  * 
Tommy-gun  fire  and  a stream  of 
sparks.  Like  automobiles,  guns  are  the 
American  way  of  living,  and  educa- 
tion rather  than  confiscation  is  the 
answer  toward  safer  handling  of  both. 

The  old  man  had  been  mighty 
short  on  education.  He  didn’t  know 
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about  reforestation  or  land  conserva- 
tion or  water  pollution,  and  he  wasn’t 
much  with  figures,  but  he  knew  the 
general  direction.  He  knew  about  the 
balance  of  the  outdoors,  how  every- 
thing depended  upon  everything  else 
and  man  mustn’t  interfere.  Take  the 
crayfish  for  instance. 

When  Harry  was  a kid  he  called 
them  crabs,  and  many  an  hour  he 
spent  in  Mallory  Run  searching 
among  the  flat  stones  for  the  back- 
ward swimmers.  One  day  he  found 
a whole  pond  of  them.  The  water  was 
quiet  and  full  of  last  fall’s  dead  leaves 
now  water-logged  and  hugging  the 
sandy  bottom.  There  were  a billion 
crabs  in  there,  he  remembered,  and 
that  morning  he  caught  half  a hun- 
dred of  the  things,  putting  them  in 
an  old  galvanized  pail.  On  the  under- 
side of  the  tail  of  one  of  the  crabs, 
there  was  a solid  mass  of  young  ones; 
so  small  they  were  hardly  distinguish- 
able as  individuals.  While  Harry  ate 
his  lunch,  the  pail  set  in  the  sun  and 
it  was  still  setting  there  when  Dad 
came  home  that  night.  Only  the  crabs 
were  dead. 

Dad  didn’t  beller  or  carry  on  about 
it  though,  he  just  explained  that  crabs- 
were  good  food  for  coon  and  coon 
were  scarce.  Also  crabs  never  hurt 
anything  and  it  was  senseless  to  de- 
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stroy  something  that  was  utterly  use- 
less to  you  and  that  could  be  used  for 
something  else.  Harry  left  the  crabs 
alone  after  that,  and  now  as  he  sat  on 
the  Bent  Oak,  he  thought  about  the 
nights  he  had  gone  coon  hunting. 
They  weren’t  scarce  anymore.  Maybe 
his  crabs  alone  didn't  make  the  differ- 
ence, but  he  liked  to  think  they  had 
helped. 

The  old  man  had  always  been  pe- 
culiar about  things  like  that,  the 
crabs  I mean.  But  he  was  particular 
about  such  simple  things  as  flowers 
too.  “Why  break  off  a whole  armload 
of  mountain  laurel  or  dogwood,”  he 
would  say,  “just  to  watch  it  wither 
and  die  in  a jar  of  water.  It  lasts  for 
weeks  in  the  woods,  and  gives  them 
a cleaner  smell  in  the  spring  time.” 

There  was  another  thing  Harry  re- 
membered about  his  Dad;  the  way 
he  liked  to  walk  in  the  woods  with 
him  and  his  brother.  Even  in  the 
winter  they  used  to  take  a lunch 
and  a week’s  supply  of  table  scraps 
and  start  out  on  a hike  over  the 
mountains.  They  had  regular  stations 
where  they  put  the  old  crusts  of 
bread,  stale  pancakes  or  muffins,  and 
sometimes  an  ear  of  corn  thrown  in. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  line,  there 
was  Prospect  Camp  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Goose-Hollow  creek. 
Sure,  it  was  just  a name  for  the  place 
where  they  always  built  a fire  and 
roasted  their  potatoes  and  onions  and 
broiled  pieces  of  meat  on  a stick,  but 
it  was  also  a companionship,  an  in- 
delible memory. 

Harry  retraced  the  years,  the  va- 
rious times  they  had  gone  to  Pros- 
pect Camp.  Once,  in  the  spring,  Dad 
had  taken  along  his  fly  rod.  Now, 
there  weren’t  any  trout  in  the  Goose- 
Hollow  creek.  There  wasn’t  anything 
bigger  than  a minnow,  but  still,  Dad 
carried  the  fly  road  and  real  small 
dry  flies  he  had  filed  the  barbs  from 
the  night  before.  Harry  remembered 
laughing  at  the  old  man  when  Dad 
stood  below  the  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waterfall  and  tossed  the  tiny 
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fly  into  the  foam.  The  water  swirled 
it  around  for  a minute  and  then  it 
disappeared.  Now  a little  six-inch 
horned-ace  doesn’t  put  up  much  of  a 
scrap,  but  like  Dad  said  after  he 
tossed  the  eighth  or  ninth  one  back, 
“this  is  the  only  stream  I ever  fished 
where  I didn't  meet  another  fisher- 
man!’’ 

At  times  Harry  had  thought  the  old 


man  was  definitely  off  beat,  like  the 
time  he  found  the  rabbit’s  nest  and 
came  home  with  his  cap  full  of  shut- 
eyecl  bunnies.  There  wasn’t  any  old 
rabbit  around,  he  had  said,  and  cer- 
tainly the  young  ones  would  starve. 
Dad  hadn’t  said  a word.  He  just 
waited  until  the  young  ones  died  and 
then  pointed  out  to  Harry  that  the 
mother  wouldn’t  have  abandoned 
them.  Neither  would  she  ever  have 
taken  them  back  after  a human  had 
fondled  them.  “When  you  find  a 
young  animal,”  he  said,  “leave  it 
alone.  The  mother  isn’t  far  off.” 
Finally,  when  there  was  no  more 
smoke  coming  from  Harry’s  pipe,  the 
mosquitos  came  back  and  he  slid  off 
the  Bent  Oak.  He  tapped  the  dead 
ash  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  make 
sure  it  was  dead  and  then  continued 
down  the  trail.  He  was  a lot  like  the 
old  oak,  being  bent  when  he  was  a 
sapling  until  he  took  a turn  in  a 
definite  direction,  and  then  allowed 
to  grow  straight,  still  pointing  the 
way  for  those  to  follow. 


TIME  FOR  ALL  GOOD  DOGS  TO  STAY  HOME 

The  Game  Commission  reminds  dog  owners  that  wildlife  nesting  and 
rearing  time  is  here.  Though  dog  owners  are  responsible  for  keeping  their 
pets  tied,  penned  or  under  control  at  all  times,  this  typical  report  from 
Game  Protector  Robert  Sphar,  Centre  County,  tells  what  happens  too  often. 
“Reports  of  deer  killed  by  dogs  come  to  me  almost  daily,”  he  says.  “This 
spring  has  been  very  hard  on  deer.  With  a foot  of  snow  in  the  mountain 
areas,  dogs  have  no  trouble  running  on  the  crusted  top.  But  winter-weakened- 
deer  break  through  and  become  easy  prey  for  dogs.” 

On  the  matter  of  training  dogs  on  wild  game  the  Game  Law  reads:  “Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  or  in  defense  of  person  or  property, 
it  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  any  dog  or  a dog  under  his  control,  to  permit 
such  dog  to  chase,  pursue,  or  follow  upon  the  track  of  any  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal,  either  day  or  night,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  thirty-first 
day  of  July  next  following.” 

The  one  exception,  during  this  closed  period,  is  made  when  a sufficient 
number  of  hunters  and  farmers  in  a county  petition  for  the  right  to  hunt 
foxes.  Even  then  the  Game  Commission  stipulates  a sixty-day  no  hunting 
period  between  April  1 and  July  31,  to  protect  wild  game  during  spring 
and  early  summer  when  most  young  are  born  or  hatched. 
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By  Robert  G.  Miller 


County  Editor,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal 


ARE  ringneck  pheasants  as  easy  to 
rear  as  chickens?  Can  anyone 
who  has  a poultry  farm  simply  use 
the  same  equipment  and  facilities— 
and  the  same  techniques— to  propa- 
gate Pennsylvania’s  most  popular 
game  bird? 

Last  summer,  in  response  to  many 
queries  resulting  from  the  article 
“Try  Specs  For  Pheasant  Pecks" 
which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
this  magazine,  I set  out  to  find  the 
facts  which  form  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients for  a well-developed  pheasant. 
In  the  process  I talked  to  many  suc- 
cessful pheasant  hatchery  and  holding 


pen  operators.  Here  are  the  results 
of  these  interviews: 

Raising  pheasants  isn’t  an  easy  job, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
operation.  Anyone  who  compares  it 
with  the  poultry  business  is  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  right  at  the  start.  The 
first  week  or  so  after  the  birds  are 
hatched,  they  are  found  to  be  more 
delicate  than  the  common  chicken.  As 
a result,  they  must  be  kept  in  brooders 
with  a temperature  of  about  102  de- 
grees for  four  or  five  days.  Tempera- 
ture requirements  for  chickens  are 
95  degrees. 

However  in  a week’s  time  the 
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pheasant  chicks  can  be  removed  from 
the  brooder  house,  to  which  they  were 
confined  by  a ring  of  chicken  wire, 
and  left  to  roam  inside  the  brooder 
house  until  being  placed  in  outdoor 
pens,  generally  between  the  age  of 
three  to  four  weeks. 

While  trying  to  cover  all  or  nearly 
all  aspects  in  this  business,  one  bit 
of  valuable  information  is  missing. 
That  is  some  solution  to  the  old 
problem  of  birds  pecking  one  another. 
Despite  continual  research  carried  on 
by  large  feed  concerns  and  the  indi- 
vidual hatchery  operator  this  prob- 
lem still  remains  to  be  “whipped.” 

Game  Protector  Elmer  Turner,  of 
Mount  Gretna,  who  cares  for  the 
holding  pens  in  that  area  in  which 
thousands  of  birds  are  kept  until 
ready  for  release,  has  a few  recom- 
mendations of  his  own  which  have 
helped  to  eliminate  this  problem  to 


some  extent. 

Turner  has  found  that  darkening 
the  window  panes  of  the  brooder 
house  with  lamp  black  or  other  ma- 
terial will  help  when  the  chicks  show 
signs  of  pecking  while  in  the  brooder. 
However  this  practice  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed once  the  chicks  are  placed  in 
outdoor  pens. 

He  also  suggests  that  small  bunches 
of  lettuce  or  other  suitable  greens  be 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
brooder  house  so  that  they  reach  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  floor. 

The  same  greens,  used  to  provide 
the  chicks  with  something  to  peck  at, 
can  also  be  clamped  under  the  spring 
of  a mousetrap  which  has  been 
secured  to  the  brooder  house  wall, 
near  the  floor. 

Turner,  when  questioned  about  the 
care  necessary  for  pheasants,  stated 
that  the  first  and  most  important 


TYPICAL  BROODERS  for  pheasant  chicks  are  operated  by  Charles  Bailey,  of  Elizabeth- 
town. The  chicken  wire  rings  keep  the  small  chicks  close  to  the  brooders  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  at  about  105  degrees.  Birds  remain  in  rings  for  about  a week  and  are  then 
left  to  roam  inside  brooder  house. 
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factor  to  consider  is  space.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  avoiding  over- 
crowding and  pointed  out  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  sug- 
gests a minimum  of  20  square  feet 
be  provided  per  bird. 

The  game  protector,  who  has  spent 
years  studying  the  habitats  of  these 
birds,  also  suggests  taking  all  neces- 
sary precautions  to  prevent  the  chicks 
from  getting  chills  and  backs  up  the 
previous  statement  that  they  be  kept 
in  a brooder  set  at  a higher  tem- 
perature than  for  chickens. 

Hatchery  operators  are  also  warned 
by  Turner  to  watch  the  litter  used  on 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  house.  Wood 
shavings,  he  said,  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose  but  the  owner  must  be 
careful  that  the  shavings  do  not  con- 
tain saw  dust  or  burrs  which  would 
“bind  up”  the  bowels  of  these  deli- 
cate fowl  and  result  in  death. 

After  four  or  five  weeks  the  chicks 
become  more  hardier  than  chickens 
and,  as  a result,  do  not  require  the 
vaccinations  given  chickens  to  ward 
off  the  numerous  poultry  diseases  to 
which  they  are  susceptible. 

There  are,  however,  two  diseases 
which  pheasants  contact:  coccidiosis 
and  gape  worm. 

An  Elizabethtown  R2  man,  Charles 
Bailey,  who  for  years  has  been  raising 
pheasants  and  experimenting  with 
various  feeds  to  produce  the  best 
mature  bird  possible,  noted  that  coc- 
cidiosis is  an  intestinal  disease  which 
creates  a hardening  of  the  bowels. 
This  can  be  overcome  with  the 
proper  medication  provided  it  is 
found  in  time. 

Gape  worm,  Bailey  explained,  is 
caused  by  worms  picked  up  from  old 
ground  by  the  chick.  This  causes  a 
growth,  made  up  of  tiny,  wire-like 
worms  to  form  in  the  chick’s  throat 
where  it  thrives  and  causes  the  bird 
to  constantly  open  its  beak  and  gape. 

This  growth  can  be  removed  but 
since  some  birds  are  able  to  outgrow 
the  disease,  it  is  not  felt  practicable 
where  thousands  of  birds  would  have 


to  be  individually  inspected  to  deter- 
mine its  presence. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  problem, 
Turner  recommends  that  the  pens  be 
located  on  well-drained  soil  with 
plenty  of  cover  but  not  too  much 
undergrowth  which  would  prevent 
the  sun  from  drying  the  soil.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  pens  are 
situated  on  rich  soil  which  contains 
large  numbers  of  earth  worms  that 
create  “gape  worm.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  providing  a mature  bird 
for  stocking— a hen  bird  averaging 
two  and  a half  pounds  or  a colorful 
cock  bird  weighing  in  at  about  three 
pounds. 


FOUR  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS  are  inspected 
by  Charles  Bailey.  Those  shown  here  repre- 
sent only  a small  portion  of  the  350  chicks 
in  each  brooder. 
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INGREDIENTS  IN  SUCCESSFUL  STARTING  FEED  are,  left  to  right,  turkey  starter, 
growing  mash,  oats  and  pellets. 


Pheasant  chicks  need  proteins  right 
at  the  start  and  a turkey  starter,  con- 
taining the  necessary  protein  which 
closely  resembles  a diet  of  insect  life 
which  the  chick  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  if  hatched  in  the  wild,  has 
been  found  highly  satisfactory. 

Chicken  starter  has  also  been  tried 
as  a substitute  but  without  success. 
Apparently  this  does  not  contain  the 
high  proteins  necessary  and  the 
chicks  were  found  to  become  weaker 
and  weaker  until  they  died. 

In  order  to  provide  something  to 
keep  the  chicks  busy  pecking,  oats 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  ground  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  running  water 
if  possible,  should  be  made  available. 

Bailey  has  found  that  putting  the 
oats  in  the  feeding  trough  with  the 
starter  resulted  in  the  oats  being 
neglected.  By  sprinkling  it  on  the 
ground  it  provides  the  chicks  with 
something  to  peck— a habit  which 
they  appear  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  24  hours  a day. 

About  five  weeks  after  the  hatch- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  switch  to  grow- 
ing mash  and  continue  using  this 
diet,  plus  the  oats,  until  the  chick 
is  about  eight  weeks  old.  From  then 
on  pellets,  made  of  compressed  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  can  be  used  as  a 


scratch  feed  for  the  older  birds. 

In  order  to  insure  a heavy,  well- 
plumaged  bird,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  get  plenty  of  yellow  corn 
during  the  cold  months.  A special 
formula  is  also  provided  the  nearly 
mature  birds  at  the  holding  pens, 
Turner  noted,  until  their  release. 

Despite  various  suggestions  for 
eliminating  pecking,  that  old  prob- 
lem still  remains  and  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Most  hatchery  operators  start  by 
debeaking  the  birds  when  they  are 
only  three  or  four  weeks  old.  Here 
only  a portion  of  the  top  beak  is  re- 
moved so  the  bird  can  continue  eat- 
ing. 

Unfortunately  this  lasts  only  about 
two  weeks  and  then,  when  the  beak 
grows  back  to  normal  again,  the 
process  must  be  repeated. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  work 
some  owners  have  two  sets  of  pens, 
one  set  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
chicks,  when  removed  from  the 
brooder  houses,  are  placed  in  the 
smaller  pens  and  later,  as  they  are 
debeaked,  are  transferred  to  the 
larger  pens  where  they  remain  until 
disposed  of. 

Each  of  the  smaller  pens  contains 
a large  coop  into  which  the  chicks 


can  be  chased  during  inclement 
weather.  However,  as  the  birds  ma- 
ture, they  apparently  prefer  the  out- 
doors since  Bailey  found  that  his  ma- 
ture birds  would  refuse  to  seek  shelter 
during  rain  or  snow  storms  and  pre- 
ferred to  perch  on  the  roof. 

Much  more  can  be  written  about 
the  care  and  raising  of  pheasants  but 
it  is  hoped  that  these  few  hints  will 
aid  growers  in  providing  a cock  bird 
worthy  of  the  skill  of  any  small  game 
hunter  in  Pennsylvania  in  years  to 
come. 


GOOD  EXAMPLE  of  a well-developed 
pheasant  is  examined  by  Kenneth  Bailey, 
son  of  Elizabethtown  pheasant  propagator. 
Constant  care  is  required  to  produce  the 
healthy  four-week-old  bird  shown  here. 


Two  New  “Let’s  Build”  Leaflets 
Released  by  Nat.  Wildlife  Fed. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  released  two  new  leaflets  in  its 
current  “Let’s  Build”  conservation 
project  series.  These  leaflets  were 
written  by  John  Douglas  Bulger  as 
guides  for  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
youth  groups  desiring  to  make  better 
living  conditions  for  wildlife. 

To  date  fifteen  leaflets  of  this  series 
have  been  published.  The  most  re- 
cent of  these  are  entitled: 

“Plant  a Plot  for  Wildlife,”  out- 
lining procedures  for  establishment 
of  wildlife  food  and  cover  plantings. 

“Plot,  Pond  and  Pine,”  illustrating 
the  development  of  farm  wasteland 
as  wildlife  habitat  with  an  outline  of 
the  steps  to  be  taken.  This  leaflet 
and  “Plant  a Plot  for  Wildlife”  are 


the  latest  of  the  series  to  be  released. 

“Let’s  Develop  a Marsh  for  Wild- 
life,” giving  methods  for  develop- 
ment of  wildlife-producing  marsh- 
lands. 

“Let’s  Develop  Odd  Corners  for 
Wildlife,”  describing  techniques  for 
providing  wildlife  food  and  cover  on 
unproductive  lands. 

“Ponds  for  Wildlife,”  depicting  the 
recreational  uses  of  artificial  ponds. 

“Back  Forty  for  Wildlife,”  point- 
ing up  the  potentialities  of  idle  acres 
when  developed  for  wildlife. 

These  project  leaflets  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 
Single  copies  are  free,  in  bulk  orders 
2 cents  each.  A listing  of  other  free 
and  low  cost  publications  of  the  Fed- 
eration will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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By  David  A.  Arnold 


WHEN  we  were  young  and  tender 
and  easily  impressed  we  learned 
a lot  of  facts  and  fancies.  We’ve  for- 
gotten many  of  the  facts  and  more  of 
the  fancies,  but  about  some  things 
fact  and  fancy  become  intertwined 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them 
as  we  grow  older.  In  the  past  we  be- 
came convinced  that  Reynard,  the 
fox,  is  sly  and  crafty  with  the  mental 
prowess  of  a genius.  He  outwits  many 
of  his  wild  brethren,  the  cagey  crow, 
the  quick-witted  raccoon;  and  Thor- 
ton W.  Burgess’  Peter  Rabbit  is  nearly 
at  his  wits’  end  after  a half  century 
of  scooting  into  the  briar  patch  just 
ahead  of  the  snapping  jaws  of  Reddy 
Fox.  Reddy  is  one  of  the  first  villains 
we  all  encounter. 

Even  the  worst  of  villains  have  a 
few  sympathizers,  however,  and  since 
the  fox  is  not  the  most  evil  character 
that  ever  appeared,  it  is  not  summ- 


ing that  many  will  rise  to  his  defense. 
The  orchardist  who  fights  the  mice 
that  girdle  his  trees  welcomes  the  as- 
sistance of  the  fox.  Nor  does  the  fruit 
farmer  find  much  affection  in  his 
heart  for  the  cottontail  and  sheds 
nary  a tear  when  Peter  doesn’t  quite 
make  the  Ol’  briar  patch  as  some- 
times happens  in  the  hard,  cruel,  real 
world.  No  one  but  a cad  would  shoot 
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a fox  in  England  where  only  the  well- 
bred  hound  is  fit  to  kill  a fox.  In 
parts  of  the  United  States  today  foxes 
are  for  running,  not  shooting.  Even 
the  trapper  who  often  condemns  the 
fox  admires  him  for  his  ability  to 
avoid  his  traps. 

But  foxes  eat  pheasants,  grouse, 
rabbits  and  other  game,  all  of  which, 
to  the  small  game  hunter,  must  be 
saved  to  the  last  critter,  whatever  the 
cost.  “A  price  on  his  head;  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Styx  with  his  flea- 
bitten  hide,  if  you  will,  sir.” 

And  foxes  love  chickens,  and  geese, 
and  turkeys,  and  ducks— and  will  go 
to  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  get  them, 
according  to  poultrymen. 

The  fox  is  an  animal  that  can, 
among  his  other  real  and  imaginary 
talents,  stir  up  feelings  in  almost  any 
direction.  If  you  hunt,  if  you  raise 
chickens,  if  you  own  an  orchard,  if 
you  trap,  if  you  hunt  foxes,  or  if  you 
just  love  nature,  you  probably  have 
some  feeling  about  this  beast. 

A fox  is  a little  wild  dog.  Foxes 
belong  to  the  same  animal  family  as 
pointers,  setters,  beagles,  great  Danes 
and  collies.  The  other  wild  members 
of  the  dog  tribe  in  Michigan  are 
coyotes  and  timber  wTolves.  In  sport- 
ing circles  foxes  are  sometimes  the 
subject  of  heated  debates  in  which 
the  animals  are  credited  with  powers 
bordering  on  the  supernatural.  In 
spite  of  some  of  the  claims  made, 
foxes  are  only  little  wild  dogs  with 
little  wild  dog  minds  and  abilities. 
Foxes  get  along  like  other  wild 
animals  as  best  they  can.  They  have 
their  ups  and  downs  just  as  most 
other  animals,  although  when  foxes 
are  down  few  people  worry.  When 
pheasants  are  down  lots  of  people 
worry.  Foxes  probably  don’t  worry  in 
either  case. 

Michigan  foxes  come  in  two  kinds. 
There  is  the  red  fox  and  there  is  the 
gray.  The  gray  foxes  are  mostly  gray, 
but  the  red  foxes  come  in  an  assort- 
ment of  colors.  Silver  foxes,  cross 
foxes  and  platinum  foxes  are  all  muta- 


tions of  red  foxes.  Most  of  these  muta- 
tions are  found  only  in  cages  on  fur 
farms.  There  are  very  few  in  the  wild 
and  most  of  the  silver  foxes  shot  or 
trapped  in  Michigan  are  escapees 
from  fur  farms. 

Silver  foxes  are  actually  black  red 
foxes.  The  long  hairs  on  their  coats, 
called  guard  hairs,  have  white  bands 
near  the  tips.  These  white  bands  give 
the  silvery  look.  Silver  foxes  appear 
to  be  gray  colored  but  differ  from 
gray  foxes  in  that  they  have  white 
ends  on  their  tails.  Gray  foxes  have 
black  stripes  down  their  backs  and 
black  manes  on  their  tails  and  the 
ends  of  their  tails  are  black.  Just  to 
be  contrary,  gray  foxes  have  some  red 
on  them  around  their  ears,  sides  of 
their  forelegs  and  their  ankles.  Silver 
foxes  don’t  usually  have  any  red  show- 
ing. 

Cross  foxes  are  so  named  because 
they  have  a darker  band  of  guard 
hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  This 
band  of  deeper  color  often  forms  a 
cross.  The  name  doesn’t  come  from 
their  disposition,  which  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  other  red  foxes. 

Samson  foxes  are  named  for  Samson 
in  the  Bible  after  Delilah  chopped  off 
his  hair.  Samson  foxes  have  no  guard 
hairs.  All  that  they  have  is  the  furry 
underfur  which  becomes  matted  and 
unattractive.  Even  in  times  of  good 
fur  prices,  Samson  foxes  are  worthless. 

If  you  see  a fox  in  Michigan,  the 
odds  are  about  two-thousand  to  one 
that  it’s  a red  fox  of  the  red  variety. 
Gray  foxes  are  only  of  biological  in- 
terest in  Michigan  and  are  rarely 
found. 

Red  foxes  were  so  scarce  that  they 
seemed  almost  absent  from  most  of 
southern  Michigan  for  a number  of 
years  until  the  middle  1940’s.  Perhaps 
they  had  never  been  numerous  in  the 
pheasant  range  of  the  state  until  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  the  appearance  of 
the  red  fox  brought  forth,  among 
other  things,  considerable  wonder  as 
to  whence  he  came.  Biologists  have 
speculated  on  this  question  for  a num- 
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ber  of  years.  Some  say  that  red  foxes 
were  brought  here  by  the  white  man 
so  that  he  could  chase  them  with 
hound  and  horse.  They  claim  there  is 
no  evidence  that  red  foxes  were  here 
before  the  settlers  so  the  settlers  must 
have  brought  them.  This  argument 
was  based  on  old  caved-in  caves  where 
gray  fox  bones  had  been  found,  but 
no  red  fox  bones.  However,  red  fox 
bones  have  recently  been  found  in 
some  of  these  caves.  Red  foxes  may 
have  been  present  in  scattered  areas 
when  the  white  man  arrived,  but  be- 
fore all  the  trees  were  chopped  down 
the  country  was  more  favorable  to 
the  grays.  Red  foxes  prefer  the  coun- 
try more  open  as  it  occurs  today  but 
in  all  probability  a few  had  been 
here  all  the  time  and  just  didn’t  ad- 
vertise their  presence. 

A more  recent  theory,  one  not  ad- 
vanced by  biologists,  is  that  the  red 
foxes  increased  in  Michigan  because 
some  horse  and  hound  clubs  stocked 
them.  Proponents  of  this  theory  don’t 
say  who  stocked  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Ontario.  All  these 
areas  surrounding  Michigan  experi- 
enced fox  increases  at  the  same  time. 
A small  amount  of  this  fox  stocking 
may  have  occurred  and  the  practice 
is  quite  illegal.  The  imported  foxes 
could  easily  be  carriers  of  rabies,  dis- 
temper, mange  or  other  contagious 


diseases.  Besides  the  state  bounty  law 
now  forbids  such  importation  of 
foxes.  However,  the  possibility  that 
such  fox  stocking  could  have  any 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  native  popula- 
tion is  extremely  remote.  In. whatever 
manner  he  arrived,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  red  fox  is  now  present 
in  goodly  numbers  throughout  the 
state. 

The  fox  is  little.  He’s  as  little  as 
a housecat  and  as  big  as  a fox  terrier. 
They  do  on  occasion  become  quite 
large  in  the  telling.  Foxes  are  almost 
as  bad  as  fish  in  this  respect.  They 
frequently  get  to  weigh  20  or  even  30 
pounds— but  only  in  the  stories  that 
are  told  about  them.  On  the  scales 
it  takes  an  extra  large  fox  to  weigh 
15  pounds  and  the  normal  weight  is 
from  eight  to  twelve.  Fox  husbands 
are  physically  larger  than  most  fox 
wives.  Nobody  knows  who  actually 
runs  the  fox  family  and  the  size  dif- 
ference of  the  sexes  may  mean  no 
more  in  the  fox  world  than  it  does  in 
the  human. 

The  red  fox  is  a runner.  He  makes 
his  living  by  running,  he  has  his  fun 
running,  and  he  stays  alive  by  run- 
ning. This  running  is  the  joy  of  his 
friends  and  the  despair  of  his  enemies. 
He’ll  run  all  night  ahead  of  the 
hound,  and  all  day.  Only  under  ex- 
treme duress  will  he  go  into  a hole. 
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Even  when  he  sleeps  he  is  ready  to 
run.  He’ll  often  sleep  in  the  open  to 
be  able  to  see  what  is  coming  so  he 
can  run  if  the  need,  or  opportunity, 
arises.  He  actually  seems  to  prefer 
this  arrangement  to  sleeping  unin- 
terrupted underground. 

A fox  is  a variety  of  things  but 
whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  a predator 
—but  the  basic  nature  of  your  best 
bird  dog  is  predatory.  A predator  is 
an  animal  which  catches  other 
animals  and  eats  them.  Wild  pred- 
ators of  all  kinds  make  their  living 
in  this  manner  because  they  have  no 
choice.  They  can’t  live  on  grass  and 
twigs,  or  seeds  and  bark,  or  roots  and 
herbs,  or  milk  and  honey,  or  dog  food. 
(Nobody  feeds  dog  food  to  wild 
foxes.)  They  just  aren’t  built  to  live 
by  any  means  except  the  way  they  do. 
Of  course,  foxes  aren’t  predatory  all 


Farmers  Favor  Shooters  Who  Ask 

Four  out  of  five  farmers  in  Iowa 
are  willing  to  let  hunters  on  their 
farms  according  to  a survey  conducted 
by  “Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead,”  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports.  While  the  re- 
sults reflect  the  thinking  of  farmers 
in  the  Midwest,  they  do  emphasize  a 
point  that  should  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  shooters.  That  is,  the 
farmers  want  to  know  who  is  on  their 
land. 

Answers  to  the  survey  questions 
were  as  follows: 

“1.  I don’t  care  if  they  hunt  on  my 
place.  They  are  welcome:  6 per  cent. 

2.  I don’t  mind  their  hunting.  I 
want  them  to  ask  permission  first: 
76  per  cent. 

3.  I would  rather  people  did  not 
hunt  on  my  place.  It  is  too  dangerous 
and  they  are  careless  of  gates  and 
fences:  13  per  cent. 

4.  I absolutely  forbid  hunting  on 
my  place:  5 per  cent.” 

Less  than  one  in  five  (18  per  cent) 
dislike  or  won’t  allow  hunting  on 
their  farms. 


the  time.  A lot  of  their  living  comes 
from  fruits,  vegetables  or  carrion,  but 
what  they  eat  is  another  story. 

Lots  of  anirftals  are  predators  and 
this  alone  doesn’t  make  the  animals 
bad.  Robins  prey  on  earthworms, 
ducks  prey  on  snails,  frogs  prey  on 
flies,  cats  prey  on  mice,  bugs  prey  on 
other  bugs,  and  man  preys  on  every- 
thing. Predators  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a specialized  group  of 
animals.  Their  existence  is  as  natural 
as  daylight  in  the  morning.  Biologic- 
ally, their  behavior  is  neither  bad  nor 
good.  It  is  neither  kind  nor  cruel,  and 
it  is  neither  honest  nor  dishonest. 
Human  standards  tend  to  dictate  that 
everything  must  be  good  or  bad.  Wild 
animals  don’t  accept  this  concept. 
They  aren’t  good  or  bad.  They  are 
what  they  are,  and  that’s  all  they  are, 
and  so  are  predators. 


Conservation  Course  at 
Penn  State 

Two  three-week  courses  for  The 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  will  be  conducted  at 
The  Penn  State  University  this  sum- 
mer. The  first  will  begin  July  2 and 
end  July  21;  the  second  will  begin 
July  23,  ending  August  11. 

Since  the  Laboratory  was  estab- 
lished, eleven  years  ago,  more  than 
500  Pennsylvania  teachers  have  taken 
the  course,  in  which  they  learned 
conservation  of  natural  resources 
through  studies  about  living  plants 
and  animals  and  their  interrelation- 
ships. 

Each  year,  teacher  scholarships  are 
contributed  by  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
garden  clubs,  conservation  and  pa- 
triotic organizations,  and  industrial 
plants  and  companies.  The  Game 
Commission  has  also  contributed  to- 
ward this  program  for  many  years. 
Applications  and  information  are 
available  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Porter, 
Room  311,  Burrows  Building,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pennsylvania. 


IF  you  want  to  take  a trip  this  sum- 
mer that  will  combine  recreation, 
scenic  beauty,  a lesson  in  natural  his- 
tory and  a wholly  different  experi- 
ence, visit  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Sanctuary  near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County.  It  is  one  of  those  unusual 
places  that  challenge  your  imagina- 
tion before  you  go,  amaze  you  when 
you  get  there,  and  influence  you  to 
return. 

Before  the  Pymatuning  Swamp  was 
drained  to  create  the  present  im- 
poundment, the  flood  waters  of  the 
Shanango  River  played  havoc  with 
much  of  the  country  within  its  drain- 
age basin.  Humanity  suffered,  but 
waterfowl  and  shorebirds  flourished. 
I can’t  recall  how  many  square  miles 
the  swamp  area  contained  originally, 
but  there  were  plenty.  I covered  a lot 


of  them  back  in  the  late  twenties  with 
an  old  friend  and  associate  Dr.  George 
M.  Sutton,  notfed  bird  artist  and  pres- 
ently Curator  of  Ornithology  at  Okla- 
homa University. 

Everybody  thought  they  would  see 
the  last  of  the  waterfowl  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  if  this  vast  area 
was  ever  impounded,  that  is  every- 
body except  those  who  foresaw  the 
numerous  benefit^  of  such  a project. 
Presently,  the  25,000  acres  of  water, 
marsh  and  land  the  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  area  now  contains  is  one  of 
the  best  havens  for  ducks,  geese, 
swans,  and  other  waterfowl  to  be 
found  anywhere  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  main  body  of  the  lake,  which 
is  south  of  Linesville,  is  controlled  by 
the  State  Department  of  Forests  and 
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Waters  and  is  a wonderful  aquatic 
and  piscatorial  playground.  Its  sixty 
or  more  miles  of  shoreline  offer  scenic 
beauty  and  multiple  recreational  facil- 
ities. But  it  is  the  comparatively  small 
(S,670  acres  of  land  and  water)  area 
north  of  the  highway  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with— the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Refuge  maintained  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  on  Ford 
Island,  one  mile  from  Linesville. 

When  this  sanctuary  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Game  Commission  in 
1935,  it  was  an  invitation  to  more 
waterfowl  than  local  residents  had 
seen  in  years.  The  numbers  even  sur- 
prised the  Commission,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  improve  the  area. 
It  erected  a splendid  headquarters 
for  a permanent  custodian  and  estab- 
lished one  of  the  finest  small  museums 
in  the  country.  This  facility  is  filled 
with  one  of  the  nicest  collections  of 


FINE  COLLECTION  of  mounted  waterfowl 
and  shorebirds  helps  visitors  identify  the 
live  birds  of  the  Pymatuning  region. 


FAMOUS  SPILLWAY  which  was  built  to  create  the  25,000  acres  of  water,  marsh  and  land 
in  Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  big  attraction  to  anglers. 


* 


mounted  waterfowl  and  shorebirds 
open  to  public  view  anywhere  in  the 
country— and  many  people  from  all 
over  the  world  visit  the  museum. 
There  are  spacious  grounds,  a large 
parking  lot  and  adequate  restrooms— 
everything  to  encourage  visitors  to 
enjoy  its  treasures  with  modern  day 
conveniences. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  which 
made  the  Pymatuning  famous  are  the 
carp— thousands  of  them— crowded 
into  the  spillway,  and  the  ducks 
which  walk  on  the  fish’s  backs  in  a 
mad  scramble  for  the  bread  which  is 
thrown  to  them  by  visiting  tourists. 
Thousands  of  loaves  are  literally 
pitched  into  open  mouths  every  day. 
Equally  as  many  are  fed  to  large  cat- 
fish which  nose  the  shoreline,  alert 
for  a choice  tidbit.  Like  some  people 
they  get  to  know  sooner  or  later 
where  they  can  obtain  a free  meal. 

If  you  go  to  the  Pymatuning  linger 
awhile.  Do  not  try  to  cover  it  in  one 
panoramic  view.  Go  to  the  museum 
first  and  register.  Take  your  time 
looking  at  the  specimens.  Go  onto  the 
terrace  and  search  the  lake  for  ducks 
and  geese  with  the  powerful  binoc- 
ulars which  are  mounted  there  for 
public  use.  Do  like  some  bird  students 
do.  Observe  the  birds  on  the  refuge, 
then  see  if  you  can  identify  them  in 
the  museum,  or  vice  versa. 
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Land  Area 

Forest  County,  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s smaller  counties,  covers  270,- 
976  acres  of  which  245,457  acres 
(90.6%)  are  forested.  Publicly  owned 
land  totals  120,146  acres,  most  of  this 
area  in  the  Federally  owned  Alleg- 
heny National  Forest  but  also  includ- 
ing 7,838  acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Topography 

The  Allegheny  River  cuts  diagon- 
ally across  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Forest  County  and  there  are  also 
numerous  valleys  cut  by  picturesque 
and  winding  streams. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  lines.  The  princi- 
pal highways  crossing  the  county 
from  north  to  south  are  U.  S.  Route 
62,  Pa.  Route  666  and  Pa.  Route  68. 
The  county  has  161  miles  of  im- 
proved State  highways. 

Agriculture 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
county  restricts  farming  to  some  of 
the  small  valleys,  with  only  7,000 
acres  under  cultivation  on  217  farms. 
Principal  agricultural  products  are 
hay  and  grain. 

Industry 

As  the  name  of  the  county  sug- 
gests, forestry  was  at  one  time  the 


principal  industry.  The  largest  re- 
maining stand  of  virgin  timber  in 
Pennsylvania  is  preserved  in  Cook 
Forest  Park,  part  of  which  lies  in 
Forest  County  along  the  Clarion 
River.  After  a period  of  lumbering 
which  reached  its  peak  about  1900, 
other  industries  were  developed,  in- 
cluding oil,  natural  gas,  shale  for 
brick  making  and  glass  sand.  Thin 
coal  beds  are  present  but  are  not 
mined  commercially.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts today  are  sole  leather,  glass 
bottles  and  jars,  lumber  and  wood 
distillates. 

History 

Forest  County  was  organized  in 
1848  on  a limited  basis  with  its  judi- 
cal functions  centered  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  complete  limits  of  the 
county  were  not  established  until 
1867  when  parts  of  Venango  county 
were  added.  The  first  courts  were 
held  at  Marienville  in  December, 
1857.  Tionesta  was  selected  as  the 
county  seat  and  a building  erected  to 
house  the  county  offices  in  1869. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  members 
of  the  Valentine  family  who  were  liv- 
ing at  Jamison’s  Flats  about  1797. 
John  Middleton  was  another  early 
settler  in  1802  and  he  became  not 
only  a farmer  but  the  county’s  first 
school  teacher.  As  early  as  1800  a 
ferry  was  operated  by  Eli  Holeman 
across  the  Allegheny  for  the  Water- 
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ford  and  Milesburg  Turnpike  which 
passed  through  the  county  limits. 
Other  settlers  came  into  the  county 
in  small  numbers  between  1815  and 
1840  though  the  growth  of  the  county 
was  slow  and  it  remained  a wilder- 
ness region  except  for  isolated  settle- 
ments of  pioneers. 

Tionesta  is  the  county’s  only  bor- 
ough. A large  control  dam  on  the 
Allegheny  River  here  is  part  of  the 
plan  to  prevent  floods  and  conserve 
the  soil  and  other  resources  of  the 
region.  Tionesta  Creek  gives  the 
county  seat  its  name  which  is  said  to 
come  from  an  Iroquois  Indian  word 
meaning,  “it  penetrates  the  land.” 
Harmony  township  came  into  great 
prominence  during  the  oil  rush. 
People  came  in  large  numbers  and 
houses  sprang  up  almost  overnight.  A 
disastrous  fire  wiped  out  these  settle- 
ments in  1874. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Edward  R. 
Richards,  Box  357,  Tionesta  (Phone: 
PLymouth  5-3307)  is  assigned  to  the 
following  townships  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission:  Green, 

Harmony,  Hickory,  Kingsley  and 
Tionesta. 

District  Game  Protector  George  W. 
Miller,  Marienville  (Phone:  WAverly 
7-6758)  is  assigned  to  the  following 
townships:  Barnett,  Howe  and  Jenks. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Norman  L.  Blum, 
Tionesta  (Phone:  PLymouth  5-3585) 
is  assigned  to  this  county  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 


Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 

TROUT:  Hemlock  Creek,  Venus, 
Rt.  157,  2 mi.;  Little  Hickory  Creek, 
West  Hickory,  Rt.  127,  1 mi.;  West 
Hickory  Creek,  West  Hickory,  Rt. 
127,  4 mi.;  Maple  Creek,  Marienville, 
Rt.  68,  5 mi.;  Tubbs  Run,  Tionesta, 
Rt.  62,  5 mi.;  and  Wards  Ranch 
Pond,  Vowinckle,  Rt.  68,  10  acres. 

BLACK  BASS:  Allegheny  River, 
Tionesta,  Rt.  62,  14  miles;  and  Tion- 
esta Flood  Control  Dam,  Tionesta, 
Rt.  62,  480  acres. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Forest  County  affords  fine  hunting 
opportunity  for  forest  game  species, 
notably  deer  and  bear.  The  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  lands  lying 
within  the  county  and  administered 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  are  open 
to  public  hunting  and  the  Game 
Commission  also  maintains  two  tracts 
of  State  Game  Lands  for  public  hunt- 
ing Number  24  (in  part)  covering 
6,867  acres  near  Muzette  and  Num- 
ber 28  (in  part)  covering  970  acres 
along  the  Forest-Elk  county  line. 

Recreation — State  Parks 

Because  of  its  forested  mountains, 
and  its  streams  and  valleys,  Forest 
County  presents  a scenic  area  of  great 
beauty.  Cook  Forest  State  Park,  a 
portion  of  which  lies  in  this  county, 
was  created  in  1927  to  preserve  part 
of  the  original  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Park,  containing  6,085 
acres,  is  located  along  the  winding 
Clarion  River  and  contains  the  larg- 
est remaining  stand  of  virgin  timber 
in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  trees 
now  standing  here  were  saplings 
when  William  Penn  took  title  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1681. 
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City  Visitors 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY -A  flock 
of  Canadian  Geese,  numbering  about 
50  birds,  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of 
March  in  a water  hole  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  have 
been  feeding  in  an  adjacent  corn 
field  all  within  one  half  mile  of  the 
business  district  of  the  borough  of 
Berwick,  Penna.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 

Wolf  In  Sheep’s  Clothing 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-Dan  Wilt 
of  Breezewood,  was  feeding  his  sheep 
at  his  farm  near  Crystal  Springs  when 
he  noticed  that  his  one  week  old  lamb 
was  missing.  There  was  enough  snow 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  able  to 
tell  by  tracks  that  a fox  had  stolen 
the  animal.  The  following  night  the 
fox  returned  and  tried  his  luck  on 
the  next  in  size,  a lamb  of  about  five 
weeks.  This  one  proved  to  be  more 
than  Mr.  Fox  could  handle.  How- 
ever, little  teeth  had  cut  the  lamb 
rather  severely  in  several  places  along 
the  neck  and  face  and  had  almost 
broken  the  left  front  leg.— District 
Game  Protector  John  J.  Troutman, 
Everett. 


Where  Wild  Turkeys  Roam 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - On 
March  6,  I released  a group  of  wild 
turkeys  at  a point  in  the  forest  on 
Tussey  Mountain  in  my  district.  The 
hens  were  marked  with  white  plastic 
leg  bands.  Four  days  later  these  same 
birds  were  seen  over  four  miles  north 
of  wTere  I’d  turned  them  loose  and 
they  were  in  company  with  at  least 
three  wild  birds.  Although  they  did 
not  stay  in  the  area  where  released 
they  will  probably  become  wilder 
sooner  by  their  having  joined  up 
with  a wild  flock.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Dean  M.  Lesnett,  Hesston. 

Adams  County  Rest  Stop 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - During  the 
month  of  March,  Adams  County  has 
been  favored  with  visits  by  some  of 
our  migratory  waterfowl  which  ap- 
parently found  the  county  to  their 
liking  as  a place  to  rest  on  the  long 
trip  back  to  the  nesting  areas  in  the 
north.  The  V.  D.  Halls  on  Gettys- 
burg, R.  D.  4,  have  a large  farm 
pond  which  was  a resting  place  for 
Canada  geese  which  at  times  num- 
bered 35  birds.  Mrs.  Hall  told  me 
that  there  were  also  1 1 whistling 
swans  that  spent  a couple  of  days 
with  them  in  mid-March.  On  Satur- 
day, March  24,  Mr.  Joseph  Bushey, 
R.  D.  2,  Gettysburg,  played  host  to 
six  of  the  whistling  swans  on  his  farm 
pond  about  five  miles  west  of  Gettys- 
burg. Many  persons  in  the  county 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
large  flocks  of  geese  on  their  north- 
ward flight  this  spring,  and  many 
ducks  have  been  observed  resting  on 
practically  all  of  the  creeks  in  the 
district.  — District  Game  Protector 
Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 
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Spring  Crisis 

CENTRE  COUNTY-Up  until 
April  1,  I found  17  winter  killed  deer. 
All  but  two  of  the  deer  were  last 
year’s  fawns.  Some  of  the  starved  deer 
were  within  100  yards  of  cut  timber- 
land  where  browse  conditions  were 
ideal.  Almost  daily  reports  of  deer 
killed  by  dogs  are  coming  in.  This 
spring  has  been  very  hard  on  the  re- 
maining deer.  With  a foot  of  snow 
still  in  the  mountain  areas,  dogs  had 
no  trouble  running  on  top  of  the 
snow,  while  the  deer  breaking 
through  the  crust  became  easy  prey 
for  dogs.  Most  of  these  dogs  are  li- 
censed dogs  that  their  owners  just  let 
run.  If  they  could  see  a deer  with  its 
hind  quarters  torn  out  and  left  lying 
with  life  still  in  it,  they  would  put 
a chain  on  their  dogs.— District  Game 
Protector  Robert  H.  Sphar,  Philips- 
burg. 

Pigs  Is  Pigs 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  March 
14,  while  making  a contact  at  State 
Police  at  Waynesburg,  I was  asked  to 
assist  Pfc.  George  Cyktor  corral  a hog 
believed  to  have  escaped  from  a pass- 
ing cattle  truck  outside  of  Waynes- 
burg. After  quite  a chase  and  tussle 
with  the  hog,  menacing  and  obstruct- 
ing the  highway,  it  was  loaded  onto 
the  Greene  Hills  Farm’s  truck  and 
hauled  away.  Later  in  the  day,  it  was 
learned  the  hog  had  escaped  from  the 
Robert  Yeager  farm  near  Mt.  Morris, 
five  or  six  “crow”  miles  from  its  home 
and  was  returned  to  the  owner.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  A.  J.  Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 


First  Aid  Failure 

BUTLER  COUNTY-On  the  first 
day  of  the  small  game  season  a hunter 
was  shot,  pellets  hitting  him  on  the 
arm,  under  the  eye  and  top  of  head. 
The  victim  saw  the  offender,  and 
asked  him  for  assistance  and  that  he 
take  him  to  a doctor  or  hospital.  The 
offender  refused  and  was  later  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  trial  before  a 
squire  and  finally  before  the  President 
Judge  of  the  county.  The  results  are 
prescribed  by  law  and  the  offender 
received  $100.00  fine,  cost  of  the  case 
and  a ten  year  revocation.  Why  would 
anyone  refuse  to  assist  a wounded 
human  being?— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  R.  Miller,  Butler. 

Mechanical  Muskrat 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-Recently, 
Deputy  List  of  Hillsville,  turned  in 
to  me  a muskrat  killed  by  an  auto. 
The  car  was  parked  at  a plant  park- 
ing area.  When  its  owner  quit  work 
and  prepared  to  go  to  his  home  he 
heard  an  odd  noise  in  the  engine. 
Upon  investigation  the  worker  found 
that  a muskrat  had  crawled  up  along- 
side the  engine  and  got  caught  with 
the  fan  when  the  auto  was  started.— 
District  Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper,  New  Castle. 

Coypu  Confusion 

MERCER  COUNTY  - Recently, 
Mike  Olshavsky  of  Sharpsville,  had 
his  coypu  (nutria)  get  out  of  their 
enclosures.  These  beaver-like  animals 
scattered  all  over  the  Shenango  Valley 
of  Mercer  County  and  uninformed  in- 
dividuals who  saw  or  caught  these 
animals  in  their  traps  immediately 
called  my  headquarters  concerning 
some  unsightly  animal  they  had  seen 
or  caught.  Since  these  people  had 
neither  seen  or  heard  of  such  an 
animal,  they  thought  they  were  get- 
ting invaded  by  some  unknown 
animal  which  would  surely  dominate 
Pennsylvania.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Arthur  T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 
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Escort  Service 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Early  in 
March  we  stocked  seven  turkey  hens 

Inear  our  turkey  hardening  pen  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  110,  with  the 
hope  that  one  of  the  toms  from  last 
year  would  take  over.  Sure  enough,  a 
large  tom  turkey  was  seen  leading 
the  ladies  around  within  a couple  of 
days.  In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
while  driving  on  the  Game  Lands,  I 
saw  the  turkeys  in  a food  plot.  I 
drove  faster  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
close  look  at  the  birds.  As  the  car 
approached  the  turkeys  the  tom 
ruffed  his  feathers,  spread  his  wings 
and  charged  towards  the  car.  He 
never  completed  the  charge  because 
the  hens  ran  into  the  woods  im- 
mediately and  he  followed  after.  Now 
I am  wondering  if  he  would  have  at- 
tacked the  car  or  whether  he  was 
just  showing  off  for  the  ladies  of  his 
harem.— District  Game  Protector  S. 
G.  McFarland,  Centerport. 

Playful  Pair 

YORK  COUNTY-While  patrol- 
ling near  York,  in  November,  Deputy 
Schroll  and  myself  observed  two  fe- 
male marsh  hawks  which  appeared  to 
have  killed  or  were  killing  some- 
thing. After  the  car  was  stopped 
the  one  hawk  flew  about  fifty  feet 
away  while  the  other  continued  to 
dive  and  pick  the  object.  It  looked 
like  a snake  as  it  was  lifted  from 
the  ground  several  times.  The  hawk 
would  raise  about  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground  and  then  would 
dive  and  strike  wTith  talons  and  beak. 
This  went  on  for  about  five  minutes, 
until  we  decided  to  see  what  the 
hawk  was  doing.  Now  it  seemed  as 
though  they  were  playing  with  a 
stick.  As  I approached,  the  hawks 
left  and  we  found  they  had  been 
playing  with  a cornstalk.— District 
Game  Protector  Earl  E.  Geesaman, 
York. 
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Sense  of  Humor 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  - 
The  following  incident  was  told  to 
me  by  a trapper  friend  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous.  He  had  been 
out  tending  traps  when  he  heard  what 
he  thought  was  someone  laughing. 
Being  interested  as  to  who  might  be 
in  the  vicinity  he  decided  to  investi- 
gate, and  slowly  made  his  way  toward 
the  “voice.”  He  had  only  gone  a short 
distance  when  he  heard  the  laugh 
again.  Looking  up  in  a tree  he  saw  a 
crow  perched  on  a limb.  It  had  some- 
thing clutched  in  its  foot  and  would 
reach  down  with  its  bill,  take  hold 
of  the  object  and  rear  back,  then  give 
out  with  a “ha-ha,”  and  flap  its  wings. 
The  crow’s  sharp  eye  finally  caught 
sight  of  my  friend  and  he  dropped  the 
object  and  flew  off.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  object,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  crow  had  been  snapping  a 
rubber  band.  I have  heard  a lot  about 
crows,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I have 
heard  of  one  with  a sense  of  humor. 
—District  Game  Protector  J.  M. 
Maholtz,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Sizing  Up  American  Symbols 
TIOGA  COUNTY-While  filling 
feeders  in  Kettle  Creek,  two  members 
of  the  Food  and  Cover  crew  became 
suspicious  of  the  actions  of  a flock  of 
turkeys  they  saw  on  the  hillside  along 
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the  road.  The  birds  were  acting  very 
nervous  and  talking  “turkey”  while 
milling  about  in  thick  brush.  The 
men  stopped  the  truck,  opened  the 
door  to  investigate,  and  spotted  the 
cause  of  the  turkeys’  concern.  Perched 
on  a tall  dead  stub  about  50  yards 
further  up  the  hill,  a bald  eagle  had 
been  watching  the  turkeys.  The  eagle 
took  off  and  disappeared  over  the  hill. 
The  turkeys  waited  until  the  eagle 
had  gone  from  their  sight  and  then 
they  too  took  off  as  the  men  stepped 
out  of  the  truck.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Gerald  W.  Cyphert,  Westfield. 

Lone  Goose 

FULTON  COUNTY— I saw  a 
Canadian  goose  feeding  at  a marsh 
near  Webster  Mills.  The  bird  was 
alone  and  very  close  to  the  road.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  was  injured.  I 
approached  to  within  several  feet  of 
him  and  he  flew  a few  feet  and  con- 
tinued feeding.  After  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  he  continued  on  his  northern 
route.  From  all  appearances  the  bird 
was  uninjured  and  strong.  I can’t  ac- 
count for  his  lack  of  fear  or  the  fact 
that  he  was  traveling  alone.— District 
Game  Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 

Hog-tied  But  Too  Small 

PERRY  COUNTY  - During  the 
1955  buck  season,  an  honest  hunter, 
Mr.  Earl  Palm,  R.  D.,  Loysville,  was 
hunting  deer  with  a group  in  Juniata 
County  where  he  came  upon  a buck 


fast  in  a wire  fence.  Mr.  Palm 
thought,  here  is  my  buck.  When  he 
approached  to  shoot  it  he  noticed  it 
was  just  a spike  buck.  Upon  closer 
observation,  he  became  doubtful  that 
the  spikes  would  measure  the  required 
three  inches.  He  walked  to  the  deer, 
parted  the  hair  away  from  the  ant- 
lers and  measured  and  learned  they 
were  only  two  inches  long;  where- 
upon Mr.  Palm  got  a stick  and  un- 
twisted the  wire  and  released  the 
deer  which  scampered  away  unhurt, 
except  for  a few  scratches  on  its  legs. 
The  following  day,  Mr.  Palm,  hunt- 
ing in  the  same  area,  found  that  some 
no  good  poacher  had  shot  this  same 
deer  and  let  it  lay  to  rot  away.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Rus- 
sell, New  Bloomfield. 

Disappearing  Deer 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-A  great 
many  of  the  hunters  in  this  county 
had  claimed  that  too  many  deer  had 
been  killed  last  season,  especially  does. 
This  spring  they  are  changing  their 
tune.  More  deer  seem  to  be  showing 
up  now  than  last  fall  before  the  sea- 
son. I personally  believe  that  some 
deer  have  moved  in  the  county  from 
some  of  the  areas  where  the  food  is 
scarce.  I also  know  that  we  had  more 
deer  last  fall  than  a lot  of  the  hunters 
could  realize.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  H.  Shaffer,  Kittanning. 

Navy  Air  Aids  Avian  Navigators 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - 
Last  year  when  the  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station  was  enlarged  at 
one  edge  of  the  field  two  impound- 
ing basins  were  constructed  to  retain 
water  runoff  from  flooding  a nearby 
creek.  These  two  basins  are  develop- 
ing into  wonderful  resting  spots  for 
ducks  when  high  water  is  held  in  the 
basins.  Ducks  have  been  observed  on 
these  areas  varying  from  several  up 
into  the  hundreds.  These  areas  would 
make  good  nesting  sites  if  the  water 
level  was  more  stable.— District  Game 
Protector  Donald  L.  Croft,  Hatboro. 
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Water  Course  for  Quail 
MONROE  COUNTY  - Norman 
Dietrick,  Conservationist  for  the 
Monroe  County  Soil  Conservation 
District,  reported  seeing  three  coveys 
of  quail  on  March  20,  1956,  after  a 
deep  snowfall.  The  birds  seemed  in 
good  condition  and  when  one  covey 
flushed  they  flew  across  a small 
stream.  One  bird  landed  on  the 
stream  bank  away  from  the  other 
birds  and  promptly  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam  across  the  stream. 
This  is  the  first  swimming  quail  ever 
reported  to  me.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  H.  Doebling,  East 
Stroudsburg. 


Clear  the  Track 

BUTLER  COUNTY-During  the 
month  of  February,  while  checking 
beaver  traps,  I was  walking  along  the 
stream  above  the  beaver  dams  in 
Cherry  Valley.  I noticed  a trap  along 
the  stream  at  a point  where  the 
stream  was  very  narrow.  I stooped 
over  to  inspect  the  name  tag  on  the 
trap  when  I heard  the  brush  cracking 
a short  distance  away.  I thought  per- 
haps a trapper  was  coming  my  way 
when  all  of  a sudden  four  deer  came 
through  the  brush,  crossed  the  stream 
and  almost  ran  me  down.  I then 
noticed  it  had  been  a regular  deer 
crossing.— District  Game  Protector 
Woodrow  E.  Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 


Abominable  Snowman? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-A  few  days 
after  the  ten  inch  snowfall  we  had 
the  latter  part  of  March,  I was  pass- 
ing through  State  Game  Lands  No. 
91  on  the  Suscon  Road,  when  I saw 


an  animal  along  the  berm  where  the 
snow  had  been  pushed  back  by  the 
snowplow.  It  was  about  200  yards 
away  and  my  first  thought  was  that 
someone  had  dumped  a cat  or  small 
dog.  When  I came  up  to  where  it 
was,  I was  quite  surprised  to  find  a 
large  woodchuck  trying  to  find  some 
grass.  As  I came  up  he  climbed  the 
two  foot  snowbank  along  the  road 
and  slowly  worked  his  way  to  a big 
stump  and  disappeared.  — District 
Game  Protector  George  A.  Dieffen- 
derfer,  Wyoming. 

Dear  Deer 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-On  No- 
vember 29,  Mr.  Howard  Ackley  of 
Wysox  killed  a deer  with  antlers 
bearing  four  points  and  three  points 
each.  Antlers  were  still  in  the  velvet 
stage.  Upon  going  up  to  the  deer 
and  inspecting  same,  Mr.  Ackley 
found  the  deer  to  be  a seven  point 
doe.— District  Game  Protector  Nor- 
bert  J.  Molski,  Wyalusing. 

Pied  Piper  of  Bellefonte 

CENTRE  COUNTY-S  e v e r a 1 
people  who  were  in  Bellefonte  dur- 
ing business  hours  on  a day  early  in 
February,  have  related  details  of  a 
rare  sight  to  me.  A weasel,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  people  watching,  killed 
one  rat  along  a curb  on  a main  street, 
and  chased  a second  one  halfway 
across  a busy  street,  caught  and  killed 
it.  Then  both  rats  were  dragged  away. 
—District  Game  Protector  Charles  M. 
Laird,  Milesburg. 
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Border  Boarders 

CARBON  COUNTY-After  com- 
pleting over  10,000  linear  feet  of 
border  cuttings  on  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ect No.  179  this  past  winter,  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  see  so  many  differ- 
ent species  of  birds  and  animals  move 
into  the  cuttings  immediately  after 
being  completed.  Song  and  insectivor- 
ous birds,  doves,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
grouse  and  pheasants  can  be  found 
in  numbers  throughout  these  areas. 
With  such  excellent  cover  and  avail- 
able food  in  the  adjoining  fields  one 
can  readily  see  the  great  possibilities 
of  reproduction  with  less  chance  of 
destruction  from  predators.— District 
Game  Protector  William  E.  Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 

Owls,  Owls,  Owls 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  past 
month  while  talking  to  sportsman 
Jack  Altmiller,  Hazleton,  Penna.,  we 
got  on  the  subject  of  owls.  He  said 
he  knew  where  there  were  about 
eight  long-eared  owls  in  one  tree.  I 
didn’t  doubt  his  word  but  this  seemed 
hard  to  believe  so  we  proceeded  to 
the  location.  There  in  a pine  tree 
not  over  twenty  feet  high  were  eight 
long-eared  owls  just  like  he  had  men- 
tioned.District  Game  Protector  Nor- 
man J.  Forche,  Conyngham. 

Pheasants  Flock  to  Feed 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-The  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  other  inidviduals  are 
doing  a fine  job  throughout  the  dis- 
trict in  their  feeding  programs.  Many 
large  flocks  of  ringnecks  are  being 
seen  ranging  up  to  75  to  100  birds 
in  one  flock  observed  by  Deputy 
Bloom  near  Virgin  Run  Lake.  He 
first  thought  they  were  crows;  how- 
ever, as  he  approached  they  started 
to  cross  over  the  road-  and  he  had 
to  stop  the  car  and  wait  for  quite  a 
while  as  they  continued  to  cross  the 
roadway.— District  Game  Protector  C. 
L.  Ruth,  Hibbs. 


Seedling  Survival  Surprise 

BERKS  COUNTY  - When  the 
Game  Commission  began  operations 
at  the  Howard  Nursery,  one  of  the 
first  projects  was  to  clean  out  the 
transplant  beds.  In  the  Southeast 
Division  we  gave  most  of  this  stock, 
which  was  four  and  five  years  old,  to 
clubs  and  Boy  Scouts.  Many  expressed 
a belief  that  we  would  accomplish 
little  by  planting  this  spindly  stock. 
Game  Protector  Flexer  gave  the 
Quakertown  Boy  Scouts  a supply  of 
these  seedlings  and  they  hand-planted 
them  on  the  Papashivily  Rabbit 
Farm.  To  date  this  stock  has  approxi- 
mately a 96%  survival  rate.  Most  of 
the  trees  are  being  utilized  by  rabbits 
and  pheasants  as  cover  on  an  other- 
wise barren  field.— P-R  Area  Leader 
Roy  W.  Trexler,  Reading. 

Greenhorn 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-One 
unusual  deer  kill  during  the  season 
just  closed  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  Eugene  Freeman,  Car- 
lisle. Mr.  Freeman  reported  that  while 
hunting  on  the  Letterkenny  Ord- 
nance Depot  near  Chambersburg,  he 
shot  and  killed  a ten  point  buck 
which  hog-dressed  at  190  pounds. 
The  animal  was  carrying  a rack 
totally  in  the  velvet  with  the  antlers 
pliable  enough  to  bend  on  very  little 
pressure.— District  Game  Protector 
Homer  H.  Thrush,  Mechanicsburg. 

Taming  Temptation 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Near  the 
end  of  deer  season  I checked  a party 
of  hunters  near  Sand  Patch.  Instead 
of  carrying  a gun  most  of  them  had 
a stick  or  club.  The  captain  of  the 
party  explained  that  14  of  his  men 
had  killed  bucks  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  leave  their  guns  at  head- 
quarters. I think  this  would  be  a good 
example  for  all  deer  hunting  parties. 
—District  Game  Protector  E.  W.  Cox, 
Somerset. 
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By  Larry  Stotz 


ON  a weekend  in  February  I spent 
an  afternoon  with  40  members 
! of  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  from  Warren 
County  on  a wildlife  project  in  the 
Farnsworth  Creek  section  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

A spur  log  road,  leading  from  a 
Forest  Service  truck  trail,  was  con- 
structed last  summer  by  a lumber 
company  to  tap  a patch  of  mature 
sawtimber  which  the  company  pur- 
chased from  the  Forest  Service  under 
competitive  bidding.  With  the  mature 
and  defective  timber  now  harvested, 
wildlife  will  benefit  by  the  large  open- 
ings made  in  the  forest  canopy.  But 
the  log  road  will  also  benefit  wildlife 
for  many  years  after  it  is  converted 
1 into  a food  strip.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  members  of  the  Warren  Field 
& Stream  Club;  Kalbfus  Rod  8c  Gun 
Club;  Sheffield  Rod  8c  Gun  Club;  and 
Sheffield  Conservation  Club  the  first 
step  in  converting  this  logging  road 
into  a valuable  food  strip  for  wild- 
life has  been  taken. 

With  axes,  both  single  bit  and 
double  bit,  and  power  saws  the  forest 
edge  was  cut  back  a distance  of  20 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  road  on 
each  side  to  let  sunlight  in  on  the 
roadway.  Straight,  full-crowned  black 
cherry  and  white  ash  were  spared  in 
the  clear-cutting  because  of  the  value 
of  the  former  for  cabinet  wood  and 
food  for  wildlife,  and  the  value  of 
the  latter  for  baseball  bats. 

This  pushing  back  of  the  dense 
second-growth  forest  from  the  road 
edge  will  later  permit  the  successful 
establishment  of  Ladino  clover,  fol- 
lowing liming  and  fertilizing,  of  the 


12-foot  wide  roadbed.  This  conver- 
sion of  the  roadbed  into  a lengthy 
clover  food  patch  is  planned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Wildlife  crew  under  the  direction  of 
Game  Protector  Dave  Titus. 

Beneficial  as  such  a development  is 
to  wildlife,  it  is  still  a stop-gap  until 
herd  adjustment  can  bring  the  deer 
into  proper  balance  with  the  food 
supply  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  sportsmen,  who  participated 
in  this  project  in  the  Farnsworth 
drainage,  are  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  further  herd  adjustment.  The 
sportsman  who  is  willing  to  come  out 
into  the  forest  on  a winter’s  day,  with 
axe  or  power  saw,  and  participate 
with  a group  in  “day-lighting”  a road, 
for  later  food  strip  development,  soon 
learn  at  first  hand  the  plight  of  deer 
in  winter  in  a dense  pole  stand  of 
timber  which  has  grown  far  out  of 
their  reach. 
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By  Ed  Shearer 


ONE  of  the  most  unique  schools, 
and  possibly  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  held  last  summer  in  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania.  Ray  E.  Merrits,  Chief 
of  that  northcentral  Keystone  State 
community’s  Police  Department  and 
an  ardpnt  hunter  living  in  the  heart 
of  big  game  country,  had  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  annual  fatalities  and 
near  fatalities  among  hunters.  Noting 
the  big  annual  increase  of  hunters  in 
his  own  bailiwick,  the  Chief  did  some 
serious  thinking. 


It  so  happens  that  the  Lock  Haven 
Police  Department  has  been  conduct- 
ing its  own  annual  firearms  school 
for  the  past  several  years,  using  F.  B. 
I.  instructors.  Why,  the  Chief 
thought,  could  not  this  course  be  en- 
larged to  take  on  a group  of  teen- 
age youngsters  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  learning  safe  gun  han- 
dling? He  discussed  his  idea  with  his 
officers,  who  are  not  only  outdoors- 
men  but  parents  as  well,  and  the 
school  was  on  its  way. 


STUDENT  RIFLEMEN  at  Lock  Haven  police  Hunter-Safety  School  line  up  for  start  of 
their  instruction.  Almost  300  youngsters  from  southern  Clinton  County  were  enrolled  in 
this  unique  school  last  summer. 


FIRING  LINE  was  center  of  interest.  Here  an  instructor  points  out  what  happens  when 
a .22  caliber  slug  hits  a tin  can. 


Last  spring  the  Police  Department 
announced  it  would  conduct  a 
Hunters  Safety  School.  Any  boy  in 
the  southern  half  of  Clinton  County, 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years, 
would  be  eligible  to  attend.  Appli- 
cations for  the  school,  requiring  the 
signature  of  the  parents,  were  circu- 
lated in  the  schools  throughout  the 
area  by  the  police  officers.  They  esti- 
mated about  50  boys  would  be  signed 
up.  To  their  consternation  well  over 
200  applications  poured  in,  with 
more  coming  every  day.  Then  the 
girls  demanded  the  same  privilege 
from  the  already  overwhelmed  Chief 
and  his  officers. 

The  force  is  well  sprinkled  with 
veterans  of  the  armed  services,  how- 
ever, and  to  them,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. Instead  of  reducing  the  scope 
of  the  school,  they  expanded  it  from 
one  to  four  days.  Then  the  Chief  and 
his  men  qualified  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  as  instructors  for 
the  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course.  The 
Bucktail  Rod  8c  Gun  Club  volun- 
teered their  assistance.  By  this  time 
the  enrollees  were  crowding  the  300 
mark,  posing  an  accommodation 
problem. 

The  Hill  Top  Armory  of  the  local 
National  Guard  Ordnance  unit  was 


the  answer.  This  beautiful  site  with 
its  spacious  grounds  and  modern 
buildings  would  provide  for  every 
need.  There  was  plenty  of  space  for 
safe  gun  handling  demonstrations 
and  ample  classroom  facilities  for 
lecture  work.  There  were  complete 
facilities  in  the  matter  of  rest  rooms 
and  probably  the  most  important,  a 
well  equipped  kitchen.  When  you  are 
going  to  have  a large  number  of 
hungry  youngsters  on  hand  for  a 
noonday  snack,  the  food  problem 
looms  big. 

Chief  Merrits  talked  over  his  site 
difficulties  with  Colonel  A.  A.  Arter 
who  is  a member  of  the  Armory 
board.  Net  result  was  that  the  police 
could  have  the  use  of  the  armory  and 
its  facilities  during  a period  when  the 
National  Guard  unit  would  be  away, 
attending  its  annual  encampment 
during  August.  This  was  a big  break 
because  in  case  of  rain,  the  entire 
school  could  be  moved  indoors.  Cap- 
tain Richard  Paul  and  his  personnel 
were  very  helpful  in  making  suitable 
arrangements. 

It  was  decided  to  incorporate  con- 
servation in  the  course.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  through  its 
Northcentral  Field  Division  head- 
quarters, greeted  the  idea  warmly.  A 
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conservation  course  suitable  for 
youngsters  was  made  up.  Millard 
Crooks,  Conservation  Education  As- 
sistant, and  game  protector  Charles 
Kieper  were  assigned  to  teach  the 
subject  and  soon  made  a great  hit 
with  the  youngsters.  Mr.  Jim  Dee,  a 
field  representative  of  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufac- 
turer’s Institute,  also  came  into  the 
picture  when  he  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices and  “know-how.”  Dee  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition  for  his 
success  in  teaching  gun  safety  to 
youth  groups. 

Food  to  fill  youthful  appetites  ap- 
peared through  some  mysterious  way 
known  only  to  Chief  Merrits  and  his 
cohorts.  Genial  Bob  Smith,  of 
Harder’s  Sporting  Goods  store,  loaned 
firearms  of  various  types  and  also  sup- 
plied ammunition  and  targets. 

The  school  opened  Monday,  Au- 
gust 22nd  with  the  first  group  report- 
ing at  City  Hall.  Here  registration 
cards  were  filled  out  and  the  boys 
were  given  notebooks  and  pencils. 
They  were  then  assigned  in  groups 
of  12  to  each  instructor  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Hill  Top  Armory. 
There,  in  a large  general  classroom, 
Jim  Dee  opened  the  school  with  a 
lecture  and  demonstration  of  firearms 
and  safe  gun  handling. 

The  groups  were  next  taken  over 
by  their  individual  instructors  and 
moved  out  to  a specially  prepared 
field  course.  This  was  staged  in  an 
area  containing  fences,  cleared  fields 
and  old  buildings.  There  were 
mounted  birds  and  animals  partly 
concealed  as  well  as  some  misleading 


imitations.  This  helped  to  impress 
the  boys  on  the  importance  of  identi- 
fying legal  game  as  well  as  how  to 
be  safe  in  shooting  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
Game  Commission  representatives 
were  giving  other  groups  talks  and 
films  on  gun  safety,  conservation  and 
game  laws  along  with  some  mighty 
interesting  question  and  answer  ses- 
sions. 

After  an  “all-American”  lunch  of 
hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  chocolate  milk 
and  ice  cream,  the  boys  reported  to 
the  rifle  range  where  various  types 
of  rifles  and  their  effects  on  various 
targets  were  demonstrated.  They  were 
then  instructed  in  sighting  by  use  of 
the  sighting  bar.  The  range  master 
then  talked  to  the  group  about  range 
safety  and  explained  the  different 
shooting  positions.  Each  boy  fired 
a string  of  targets  with  the  instructors 
acting  as  coaches. 

From  the  range  the  boys  were  re- 
turned to  the  armory  for  soft  drinks 
and  later  to  the  lecture  hall  where 
they  were  tested  on  the  knowledge 
they  gained  from  the  school.  Cards 
were  issued  to  successful  students, 
certifying  they  had  passed  the  NRA 
Hunter  Safety  Course. 

How  well  this  school  succeeded  can 
best  be  indicated  by  the  popular  de- 
mand for  another  school  this  year. 
How  well  the  police  and  other  in- 
structors won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  their  pupils  can  best  be  told 
in  the  words  of  one  boy  I talked  to  at 
the  school.  Said  he,  with  more  wis- 
dom than  he  knew,  “They’re  great 
guys.” 
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New  Commissioner 
Named  by  Governor 

Appointment  of  Dewey  H.  Miller, 
Bedford,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  been  announced  by 
the  Governor,  following  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  in  mid- 
May. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  active  for 
many  years  in  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions. For  eight  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Bedford  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  is  a 
past  vice-president  of  the  Southcentral 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  is  a past  di- 
rector of  the  state  federation.  Mr. 
Miller  is  also  active  in  many  other 
civic  and  fraternal  groups,  is  an  avid 
hunter  and  fisherman  and  a talented 
amateur  painter.  In  his  appointment 
to  the  Game  Commission,  Mr.  Miller 
succeeds  the  late  G.  I.  Phillips, 
Alexandria,  whose  unexpired  term 
runs  to  1963. 


Dewey  H.  Miller 


Trappers  Take  2973  Beavers 
In  ’56  Pennsylvania  Season 

The  1956  catch  of  beavers  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  2,973,  which  was  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  two  years 
when,  also,  a three-week  season  was 
in  effect. 

Trapping  success  always  varies  from 
section  to  section  and  season  to  sea- 
son, but  Game  Commission  field 
officers  in  the  better  beaver  areas  are 
of  the  opinion  two  adverse  factors  af- 
fected the  harvest  this  year.  One  was 
the  continuing  low  fur  value;  the 
other  was  unfavorable  weather  and 
heavily-iced  water  areas  early  in  the 
season. 

In  1954  the  take  of  3,459  beavers 


was  exceptionally  high.  Last  year 
trappers  caught  3,176  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  seals  used  in  tagging  the 
pelts  of  these  large  aquatic  rodents. 

In  the  1956.  season  Crawford 
County  continued  to  provide  trappers 
with  the  largest  catch,  357  beavers. 
Wayne  County  was  second  with  284, 
and  Susquehanna  was  third  with  197. 
Other  counties  in  which  100  or  more 
beavers  were  trapped  this  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  highest,  were: 
Tioga,  Potter,  Bradford,  Elk,  Mc- 
Kean, Erie,  Luzerne,  Sullivan,  War- 
ren, Wyoming,  and  Pike. 

Flat  tails  were  taken  in  46  of  the 
state’s  67  counties.  In  those  not  named 
the  catch  ranged  from  one  beaver  on 
up  to  82. 
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Keystone  State’s  Sportsmen 

Harvest  High  Number  of  Deer 

Wherever  sportsmen  gather  in 
Pennsylvania  the  conversation  event- 
ually comes  around  to  deer.  They 
often  ask  about  the  success  of  deer 
hunting  in  other  states— the  size  of 
the  state,  number  of  hunters,  length 
of  season,  sex  or  sexes  hunted, 
weather,  and  other  factors  make  true 
comparisons  difficult.  But,  for  hunters 
who  would  like  to  know  the  1955 
deer  hunting  success  in  nearby  and 
neighboring  states,  here  are  the 
figures: 

State  of  New  York:  reported  kill, 
46,048  deer  (calculated  kill,  59,532), 
including  732  taken  by  bow  and 
arrow  hunters.  The  breakdown  shows 
32,946  antlered  deer,  1,829  male 
fawns,  1,138  female  fawns,  9,923  fe- 
male adults,  and  212  sex  unknown. 

Michigan:  lacking  final  figures,  a 
“calculated  estimate”  of  the  1955  deer 
kill  stands  at  68,000  to  70,000  bucks. 
The  estimated  archer  kill  was  1,900 
to  2,000  deer. 

Wisconsin:  legal  deer  kill  by  gun 
hunters  was:  in  58  forked-horn-bucks- 


only  counties,  28,971,  in  7 any-deer 
counties,  5,864,  and  in  the  Apostle 
Islands  any-deer  hunt,  225.  In  the 
statewide  any-deer  hunt  by  bow  and 
arrow  hunters  1,131  animals  were 
taken,  making  the  grand  total  of  36,- 
191  legal  animals  bagged. 

Virginia:  12,704  bucks  and  1,522 
does.  Archers  took  approximately  100 
of  these  animals. 

West  Virginia:  total  kill  of  deer, 
both  sexes,  was  13,081.  Bucks-only 
counties  numbered  13,  hunter’s-choice 
counties  numbered  33  and  several 
counties  were  closed  to  deer  hunting. 

Maryland:  total  deer  kill  in  1955 
was  2,660  deer.  During  the  firearm 
season  only  antlered  and  spike  bucks 
were  legal  game.  Both  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  were  legal  game  dur- 
ing the  special  bow  season  held  in  7 
counties.  Fifty  deer,  28  bucks  and  22 
does,  were  taken  by  Maryland  archers. 
The  number  is  included  in  the  above 
total  kill. 

Pennsylvania’s  reported  harvest  of 
legal  deer  in  1955  was:  45,044  ant- 
lered and  41,111  antlerless  deer,  for 
a total  of  86,155. 


22nd  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  Slated  for  Nation’s 
Capital 

The  22nd  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  will  be  held  March 
4-6,  1957,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  sponsor  of  these  annual  in- 
ternational conservation  meetings. 
Conference  headquarters  will  be  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

Held  each  year  in  a major  city,  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ences are  a clearing  house  for  the 
latest  information  on  the  restoration 
and  wise  management  of  wildlife, 
forest,  water,  and  soil  resources.  More 
than  1,000  conservation  authorities, 
outdoor  writers,  and  sportsmen  are 
expected  to  attend  from  nearly  all 
the  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Mexico. 


The  1st  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  was  called  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  1936.  These  annual 
meetings  actually  date  back  to  1915 
when  the  1st  National  Conference  on 
Game  Breeding  and  Preserving  was 
held  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
half  century  since  that  original  meet- 
ing, the  conferences  have  been  re- 
named and  their  scope  broadened  to 
comply  with  increased  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  wildlife  management  and 
related  natural  resources. 

All  sessions  of  this  three-day  meet- 
ing are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  Information  about  this  forth- 
coming meeting  and  copies  of  the 
Transactions  of  previous  meetings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  709  Wire 
Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


SPRING  PLANTING  for  wildlife  resulted  in  almost  30,000  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  grow- 
ing on  290  acre  Frederick  camp  owned  by  Girl  Scouts  of  Philadelphia.  Several  hundred 
girls  did  the  work,  started  in  1955  and  planned  to  continue  until  entire  area  is  suitably 
planted. 


National  Hunter  Casualty  Report 
Gives  Evidence  of  Carelessness 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
issued  its  annual  publication  giving 
hunting  accident  figures  on  a nation- 
wide basis.  This  year’s  report  con- 
tains information  compiled  from  34 
States  and  2 Canadian  Provinces. 

Some  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
booklet  present  most  interesting  data. 
For  example,  it  has  been  proved 
without  a doubt,  the  report  says,  that 
75  percent  of  all  hunting  accidents 
occur  at  ranges  less  than  50  yards. 
Well  over  one-third  occurred  at  less 
than  10  yards.  Thirty  percent  of  all 
accidents,  on  the  national  basis,  were 
self-inflicted. 

From  reports  received,  the  rifle 
caused  36  percent  of  the  hunter 
casualties.  The  shotgun  was  involved 
in  61  percent.  The  remaining  3 per- 
cent were  caused  by  pistols  and  bows 
and  arrows. 


Young  and  inexperienced  hunters 
held  a definite  place  in  the  statistics. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  all  persons  in- 
volved in  causing  accidents  were 
under  20  years  of  age. 

The  NRA  reporter  concludes  that 
the  compiled  report  continues  to  in- 
dicate the  usual:— in  most  cases 

Commission  Buys  More  Land 

The  Game  Commission,  at  its 
April  meeting,  approved  acceptance 
of  options  to  purchase  13  properties 
located  in  7 counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  lands  are  being  bought  with 
monies  derived  from  gas  leases  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  marked  for 
capital  expenses,  largely  land  buying. 
The  approved  purchases  totaled 
4732.5  acres.  A number  of  them 
establish  new  State  Game  Lands. 
Others  round  out  former  holdings 
administered  by  the  wildlife  au- 
thority. 
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Plant  Now  For  Wildlife 

At  this  time  of  year  Game  Com- 
mission representatives  receive  many 
inquiries  from  sportsmen  and  hunt- 
ing camp  groups  asking  what  they 
should  plant  on  their  land  as  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  situation 
varies  in  different  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  offered  because  of  their 
general  application. 

Evergreens  beautify  hillsides,  pre- 
vent erosion  and  provide  protection 
for  birds  and  animals.  However,  pure 
plantings  of  these  trees  do  not  offer 
all  the  requirements  for  wild  game. 
It  would  be  well  to  plant  food-pro- 
ducing shrubs  and  trees  alongside  the 
conifers. 

Fencerows  planted  to  multiflora 
rose  or  other  food  and  cover  plants 
are  a boon  to  rabbits,  quail  and 
pheasants.  They  also  provide  small 
wildlife  with  safe  travel  lanes  across 
open  areas.  Border  cuttings  along 
field  edges  or  camp  or  logging  roads 
allow  natural,  low  growths  to  flour- 
ish where  formerly  they  could  not 
grow  because  of  dense  shade.  Such 
clearings  also  offer  open  places  in 
which  food-bearing  shrubs  and  vines 
will  thrive  when  planted. 

Organizations  and  individuals  plan- 


ning to  plant  food  plots  should 
establish  them  beside  heavy  escape 
cover.  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  clovers— alsike,  ladino,  white 
dutch— or  a combination  of  them. 
Clover  is  an  excellent  game  food,  one 
having  several  desirable  features.  It  is 
a perennial  and  is  not  entirely  con- 
sumed in  one  season  as  are  corn  and 
other  grains.  Sweet  soil  is  necessary 
for  successful  clover  growing;  acid 
soil  must  be  neutralized. 

Clover  can  be  grown  during  dry 
periods,  and  the  more  it  is  used  by 
game  during  the  growing  period  the 
more  food  it  will  produce.  When 
corn,  for  example,  is  clipped  off  by 
animals  while  the  plant  is  immature, 
it  is  lost.  In  such  a case  there  is  no 
food  production  as  intended  for  the 
emergency  period  in  winter. 

Pure  stands  of  clover  may  be 
seeded.  Ladino  clover  provides  ex- 
cellent food  for  wildlife.  If  a mixture 
is  to  be  planted  the  local  seedsman, 
county  agriculture  agent  or  Game 
Commission  representative  will  gladly 
consult  with  sportsmen. 

Aside  from  providing  rabbits,  deer 
and  other  animals  with  an  abund- 
ance of  food,  the  clovers  also  attract 
insect  life,  an  important  summer 
food  for  wild  turkeys  and  grouse 
particularly. 


FIVE  YEAR  OLD  PLANTING  of  multiflora  rose  is  located  on  farm  of  John  A.  Smith  in 
Cumberland  county.  Such  a hedgerow  is  a wonderful  haven  for  wildlife  as  well  as  being 
a thing  of  beauty. 
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YOUNG  CROW  HUNTERS  find  this  type  shooting  gives  them  a wonderful  opportunity 
to  practice  and  learn  the  fundamentals  of  good  gun  handling.  The  sport  is  popular  year 
round  but  reaches  its  peak  in  early  summer. 


BEST  CROW  HUNTING  TIME  IS  HERE 

Experienced  crow  hunters  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  best  time  of  year 
for  this  exciting  sport.  Except  in  rainy  or  windy  weather,  crows  respond 
unusually  well  to  a call  in  May  and  June.  The  hours  of  greatest  success  are 
those  in  early  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  southern  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania  tree  foliage  will  soon 
provide  concealment.  In  the  northern  counties  and  in  stands  of  hardwoods 
it  will  be  necessary,  for  a time,  for  hunters  to  hide  in  evergreens  or  blinds. 

These  tips  are  offered  to  newcomers  to  the  challenging  sport  of  crow  call- 
ing: The  sly  birds  will  not  decoy  well  in  areas  where  they  were  subjected  to 
calling  last  winter.  Crow  calls  should  not  be  used  in  any  woodlot  oftener 
than  once  every  four  weeks.  A liver  or  mounted  great  horned  owl,  or  crow 
decoys,  will  help  to  bring  the  birds  close.  Sportsmen  seeking  to  lure  the  birds 
within  shotgun  range  should  avoid  hilltops  and  stay  out  of  tall  timber. 
Generally,  the  crow  hunter  will  enjoy  better  shooting  if  he  hides  just  below 
the  crest  of  a hill  and  lures  the  quarry  over  him  from  nearby  lowlands. 

Aside  from  the  thrill  of  successfully  calling  and  shooting  the  black  rascals 
in  flight,  sportsmen  enjoy  these  compensations:  1.  The  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  crows  they  bring  down  will  not  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  small 
game  birds  and  animals.  2.  Farmer  friends  of  game  season  time  appreciate 
having  the  crop  destroyers  reduced  in  numbers. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


ISSOURI  is  frequently  called  the 
“Show  Me”  state.  This  curious 
name  has  come  about  because  the 
people  of  Missouri  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  wanting  to  have  facts  jDroved 
before  they  believe  them.  According 
to  their  tradition,  they  will  scarcely 
believe  you  when  you  tell  them  the 
sun  is  shining.  They  have  to  look  and 
see  for  themselves.  Many  Missourians 
are  proud  of  this  tradition  and  fre- 
quently brag  about  it. 

But  Missourians  are  not  unique  in 
this  respect.  Most  sportsmen  too,  want 
to  be  shown.  They  want  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced,  for  example, 
that  certain  game  management  prac- 
tices will  benefit  wildlife,  and  will  in 
the  long  run,  produce  better  hunt- 
ing. Once  they  are  convinced,  they 
will  go  all  out  to  support  those  pro- 
grams and  will  actually  put  in  many 
hours  of  work  themselves  to  grow 
their  own  game  for  future  sport. 

That  is  the  reason,  without  a doubt, 
that  more  and  more  sportsmens 
groups,  junior  sportsmens  clubs,  Scout 
troops,  Future  Farmers  and  4-H  mem- 
bers are  working  on  their  own  farms 
and  on  other  farms  to  help  build 
better  game  habitat. 

Wildlife  management  experts  have 
fairly  well  proven  that  it  is  possible 
to  grow  more  game  animals  on  many 
farms,  using  practices  that  are  en- 


tirely consistent  with  profitable  farm- 
ing. As  a matter  of  fact,  most  con- 
servation technicians  as  well  as  sports- 
men are  convinced  that  the  future  of 
small  game  hunting  for  more  people 
depends  upon  the  production  of  more 
game  on  farms.  Right  now,  for  ex- 
ample, some  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  small  game  animals  shot  in  this 
country  are  produced  on  farmland. 

The  problem  is  that  each  year  there 
are  more  hunters  in  the  field.  The 
amount  of  land  cannot  increase  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sports- 
men. To  meet  the  desires  of  the  addi- 
tional sportsmen,  we  must  find  ways 
of  producing  more  game  on  the  land 
that  we  have.  But  each  year  too,  more 
land  is  going  out  of  crop  production 
for  a number  of  reasons  and  the  land 
that  is  left  is  being  farmed  more  in- 
tensely. That’s  the  problem!  What 
can  we  do  about  it? 

Wildlife  Grows  on  Good  Soil 

Our  first  job  is  to  recognize  that 
good  soil  is  as  essential  for  wildlife 
as  it  is  for  agriculture.  We  all  know 
that  it  takes  good  soil  to  produce  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural 
crops  needed  to  make  farming  profit- 
able and  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
growing  human  population.  It  also 
takes  good  soil  to  grow  the  plants 
needed  to  feed  wildlife  and  keep 
animals  healthy. 
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Fortunately,  it’s  reasonably  easy  to 
see  this  for  yourself. 

Human  beings  need  not  live  close 
to  where  their  food  is  grown.  Every 
day  we  drink  fruit  juices  from  fruit 
grown  a thousand  miles  away.  We  eat 
bread  made  from  wheat  that  was 
grown  at  least  that  far  from  our 
homes.  Our  beef  comes  from  the 
western  range  country  and  for  part  of 
the  year  at  least,  our  vegetables  come 
from  several  other  regions  of  the 
country.  Even  the  lumber  in  our 
homes  may  have  come  from  western 
forests. 

But  wild  animals  cannot  use  the 
neighborhood  supermarket.  They 
must  find  their  food  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  where  they  live  all 
year  round.  It’s  almost  as  simple  as 
this:  Poor  soil— no  plants;  no  plants— 
no  food;  no  food— no  wildlife;  no 
wildlife— no  hunting. 

To  see  this  for  yourself,  this  is  all 
you  have  to  do:  Find  two  contrasting 
areas,  such  as  a badly  eroded  hillside, 
and  one  that  has  been  properly 
farmed  so  that  erosion  has  not  oc- 
curred. Or,  find  an  over-grazed  pas- 
ture or  woodlot,  and  a well  managed 
pasture  or  fenced  woodlot.  Find  a 
farm  that  is  cultivated  right  to  the 
barbed-wire  fences,  and  one  where 
hedgerows  separate  the  fields. 

Then  look  for  signs  of  wildlife— 


and  for  animals  themselves  in  these 
contrasting  areas.  Look  for  tracks, 
signs  of  feeding,  droppings,  runways 
and  other  indications  that  animals 
are  present.  What  do  you  think  you'll 
find? 

The  chances  are  excellent  that  you 
will  find  more  signs  of  animals  on 
good  soil,  on  well  managed  farms  and 
in  fenced  woodlots,  than  on  eroded 
soils,  over-grazed  pastures  or  in  wood- 
lots  where  the  soil  is  impacted  and 
dried  out  and  where  ground  cover  has 
been  browsed  away. 

Here  is  another  stunt  to  try:  In 
two  of  three  contrasting  areas,  find  a 
couple  of  places  where  you  can  dig 
up  six  foot  square  plots  and  soften 
up  the  soil.  Rake  it  over  carefully  so 
the  surface  is  smoother  and  even,  but 
still  soft  enough  so  that  any  animal 
walking  over  it  will  leave  its  foot- 
prints. Then  put  some  food  or  bait 
in  the  center  of  the  plot.  Check  the 
plot  every  day,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  see  more  tracks  in  the 
plot  on  good  soil  than  in  the  plot  on 
poor  soil,  indicating  that  more 
animals  live  in  that  area. 

Parlor-Bedroom-Bath 

Once  when  describing  the  needs  of 
wildlife,  and  in  outlining  a habitat 
improvement  program  for  wildlife  on 
a farm,  a wildlife  biologist  gave  this 
example: 
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“Suppose,”  he  said,  “There  was  a 
large  city  where  all  the  dining  rooms 
were  in  one  corner  of  the  city,  all  the 
bedrooms  in  a second  corner,  all  the 
living  rooms  in  a third  corner  and  all 
the  bathrooms  in  a fourth  corner.  In 
between  were  the  places  where  people 
worked. 

“That  would  be  a rather  confusing 
place  in  which  to  live,  with  people 
running  back  and  forth  from  one 
place  to  another,  to  eat,  sleep,  wash 
their  hands,  or  watch  television. 
Traffic  jams  would  be  terrific  and  the 
death  rate  might  well  be  very  high.” 

Much  the  same  thing  happens  to 
wildlife  species,  when  their  food  sup- 
ply is  a long  way  from  shelter  or 
escape  cover.  Wild  animals,  the  same 
as  we,  need  their  “parlor,  bedroom 
and  bath”  close  together  with  shel- 
tered runways  inbetween. 

Another  wildlife  biologist,  recogniz- 
ing these  wildlife  needs,  has  outlined 
a nine  point  program  for  improving 
conditions  for  rabbits  on  a farm.  All 
of  these  projects  can  be  carried  out 
on  the  average  farm,  and  all  are  con- 
sistent with  good  farming  and  profit- 
able farming.  All  of  them  too,  are 
good  projects  for  youth  groups  and 
especially  for  4-H,  F.F.A.  and  Boy 
Scouts  who  have  conservation  require- 
ments as  part  of  their  regular  group 


programs. 

1.  Fencing  woodlots  to  keep  live- 
stock out  is  good  forestry  and  good 
land  use.  It  is  very  good  for  wildlife. 
The  undergrowth  that  usually  ap- 
pears fairly  quickly  is  good  for  rabbits 
and  other  small  game.  Multifiora  rose, 
planted  as  a living  fence  provides 
escape  cover  and  travel  cover,  and 
serves  as  a windbreak  that  helps  keep 
the  woodlot  soil  from  drying  out. 
Some  food  too,  is  provided  by  the 
rose-hedge-fence. 

2.  Planting  spruces  or  pines  in  small 
clumps  or  narrow  belts  provides  cover 
for  game.  Many  times  on  farms  there 
are  rocky  areas,  eroded  areas,  steep 
places,  field  covers  or  edges  of  wood- 
lots  that  are  not  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. Conifers  planted  in  these  spots, 
or  around  old  orchards,  provide  cover 
as  long  as  the  lower  branches  stay 
alive  and  form  low,  thick  cover. 
Along  the  edges  of  woodlots  such 
plantings  also  serve  as  windbreaks  to 
help  keep  soil  from  drying  out,  and 
the  moist  soil  will  produce  under- 
growth which  in  itself  provides  cover 
and  browse.  Planting  conifers  in  belts, 
also  provides  travel  cover  for  animals. 

3.  Planting  shrubs  along  the  edge 
of  woodlots,  along  fence  rows,  on 
rocky  or  steep  areas  or  other  spots 
unsuited  for  cultivation,  creates  cover 
and  stimulates  the  growth  of  other 
shrubs  that  provide  food.  Song  birds 
live  in  fence  rows,  for  example,  and 
their  droppings  contain  seeds  of  sev- 
eral food  shrubs  that  soon  grow  up 
to  provide  good  hedgerows— good  for 
cover,  food  and  travel  across  open 
fields. 

4.  Planting  willows  along  eroding 
streambanks  not  only  helps  check 
erosion,  but  provides  good  winter 
food  and  cover.  The  cover  provided 
along  the  waterways  also  shelters  the 
animals  as  they  go  to  drink.  Check- 
ing erosion  helps  clear  the  water  in 
the  stream  and  make  it  more  suitable 
for  fish  and  certain  furbearers. 

5.  In  third  or  fourth  growth  wood- 
lots,  cutting  stands  of  weed  trees  helps 
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produce  thickets  of  suckers  and 
sprouts  and  encourages  the  growth  of 
blackberries  and  briers.  Not  only  is 
cover  produced  as  a result,  but  the 
twigs,  buds  and  bark  provide  winter 
food.  Cutting  staghorn  sumac  is 
especially  good  for  rabbits.  Its  bark, 
twigs  and  young  shoots  are  a pre- 
ferred winter  food  for  cottontails.  But 
when  sumac  grows  as  a mature  shrub 
or  tree,  the  food  is  not  available.  Top- 
ping down  mature  shrubs  stimulates 
the  growth  of  sprouts  which  rabbits 
can  reach  and  use  for  food.  Dense 
cover  is  produced  too. 

6.  Building  brush  piles  from  cut- 
tings, prunings  or  as  a project  in 
itself  provides  cover.  A stump,  large 
branches  or  logs,  rocks,  a roll  of  old 
fence  wire  or  a barrel  may  be  used 
to  hold  the  cuttings  or  branches  off 
the  ground  and  provide  an  opening 
beneath.  The  brush  should  be  piled 
loosely  about  six  or  eight  feet  high 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
They  should  be  close  to  escape  routes 
and  near  suitable  feeding  areas.  Along 
field  edges  or  near  woodlots  are  better 
locations  than  out  in  the  open. 

7.  Artificial  burrows  may  be  pro- 
vided so  that  rabbits  can  escape  from 
predators.  Rabbits  use  woodchuck 
dens,  but  where  such  holes  are  scarce, 
artificial  retreats  should  be  built.  Old 
tile  drains,  piles  of  rock  with  open- 
ings beneath,  piles  of  logs  with  open- 
ings beneath,  rolls  of  old  fence  wire, 
old  lumber,  culverts  or  barrels  can 
be  used  to  provide  “escape  hatches” 
for  rabbits. 

8.  Grass  strips  10  or  15  feet  wide 
along  the  edge  of  cover  should  be 
mowed  regularly  to  encourage  growth 
of  summer  grasses  and  food  plants.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  or  if  there  are  no 
food  plants,  small  food  plots  may  be 
planted,  which  need  only  occasional 
cultivation. 

9.  Food  and  cover  areas  should  be 
close  together,  so  that  rabbits  and 
other  game  are  not  exposed  to  na- 
tural enemies  or  to  weather.  Having 
them  too  far  apart  is  much  like  the 


story  of  the  ’city  where  the  living 
units  were  widely  separated.  Food 
and  cover  close  together  frequently 
make  the  difference  in  whether  or  not 
the  animals  survive  over  the  winter. 

Of  course  doing  these  things  does 
not  guarantee  100%  that  a lot  more 
game  will  be  produced.  But  all  these 
things  together  do  add  up  to  im- 
proved conditions  for  rabbits,  and  to 
an  area  that  does  contain  the  things 
that  rabbits  need  to  live  and  repro- 
duce successfully. 

A Few  Shrubs  to  Plant  for  Food  and 
Cover 

Silky  dogwood  is  a shrub  that  has 
been  planted  widely  for  wildlife  food 
and  cover.  It  is  usually  planted  along 
field  borders,  along  woodlot  edges,  in 
fencerows  and  on  stream  banks.  Its 
fruit  provides  fall  food  and  deer  and 
rabbits  will  browse  on  new  shoots. 

Seedlings  may  be  obtained  from 
nurseries.  Plant  the  seedlings  in  a 
plowed  furrow  two  to  three  feet  apart; 
or  remove  the  sod  on  an  area  a foot 
square,  before  planting  the  seedling 
in  the  center  of  the  cleared  area.  The 
shrubs  will  become  established  more 
quickly  if  grass  and  other  shrub  com- 
petition are  removed  during  the  first 
two  years. 

Russian  Olive,  a plant  brought 
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over  from  China,  is  also  excellent  for 
shrub  borders  or  for  fencerows  or  odd 
areas.  Seedlings  should  be  planted 
four  or  five  feet  apart  along  the  edges 
of  woodlots  or  in  the  center  hedge- 
rows. On  good  sites  it  will  grow  seven 
to  nine  feet  high.  The  fruit  provides 
good  food  for  birds,  and  the  new  bark 
is  browsed  by  rabbits. 

Bicolor  lespedeza  is  another  shrub 
native  to  the  Orient  that  is  used 
widely  as  a wildlife  planting.  It  can 
be  grown  either  by  seeding  in  a well 
prepared  seedbed  or  by  planting 
seedlings.  Spacing  of  seedlings  should 
be  about  three  feet  and  solid  plant- 
ings along  edges  of  fields  hedgerows 
along  roadsides  or  in  food  patches 
should  be  made.  Cattle  seem  to  prefer 
bicolor  and  consequently  it  should  be 
protected  by  fences.  Bicolor  is 
especially  suited  for  areas  that  have 
been  eroded  so  that  cultivation  is  not 
practical;  for  gullies  and  other  barren 
areas  unsuited  for  agriculture.  The 
seeds  provide  good  food  for  quail  and 
pheasants. 

Tartarian  honeysuckle  is  another 
shrub  well  suited  for  planting  or 
gullied  or  badly  eroded  areas,  along 
road  banks  and  other  such  sites.  It 
grows  best,  though,  on  good  soils 


along  field  borders,  hedgerows  or  in 
odd  corners. 

It  will  grow  in  open  or  partial 
shade  and  is  suited  for  planting  along 
woodlot  edges.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by 
birds  and  rows  of  this  bush  honey- 
suckle provide  travel  lanes  for  game 
animals. 

Bayberry,  a native  American  plant, 
makes  an  excellent  hedge  or  border 
since  it  provides  food  and  cover  most 
of  the  year.  Seedlings  may  be  ob- 
tained from  nurseries,  and  may  be 
planted  about  a foot  apart  in  rows. 
Grouse,  quail,  pheasants  and  turkeys 
as  well  as  many  songbirds  all  eat  the 
gray,  waxy  berries.  It  should  be 
planted  along  the  outer  edge  of 
hedges  or  field  borders. 

Purple-osier  Willow  is  a thicket 
forming  shrub  that  is  excellent  for 
planting  along  the  streams  or  around 
the  edges  of  lakes  or  ponds  where  the 
banks  are  eroding.  Shoots  cut  from 
established  shrubs  may  be  planted 
directly  in  moist  soil.  Cuttings  should 
be  about  ]/2  inch  thick  and  a foot 
or  so  long.  They  should  be  planted 
in  early  spring  before  leaves  are  out, 
and  deep  enough  so  that  only  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  cutting  sticks  up  above 
the  surface. 

When  you  buy  your  license  to  hunt, 
you  are  getting  a permit  to  hunt,  not 
a guarantee  that  you  will  be  able  to 
shoot  all  the  game  you  want.  Your 
license  money  is  paying  for  some 
actually  stocking  of  game,  but  it  also 
pays  for  research  into  ways  of  •im- 
proving natural  conditions  for  wild- 
life. Nature  itself  is  still  the  best  wild- 
life production  agent.  But  we  as 
sportsmen  must  do  our  part.  We  can 
never  expect  our  license  money  to 
pay  for  all  the  game  we  want.  The 
equivalent  of  the  license  fee  would 
not  buy  much  meat  in  the  corner 
super  market.  One  way  to  have  more 
game  is  “Do-it-yourself.”  Spend  time 
actually  helping  to  improve  natural 
conditions  for  wildlife,  and  you  will 
be  helping  to  guarantee  your  sport 
in  the  future. 
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By  Tom  Forbes 


PART  II 

A GREAT  deal  of  misinformation 
has  been  circulated  on  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
making  stone  tools  and  arrowheads. 
Actually  the  process  is  fairly  simple, 
requiring  only  simple  tools  and 
plenty  of  time  and  patience.  Many 
workshops  have  been  located  and  ex- 
cavated and  tools  similar  to  those 
found  in  these  sites  were  still  in  use 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Indian  first  located  a source  of  suit- 
able material.  From  this  quarry  site 
pieces  of  material  were  broken  out 
along  cleavage  lines.  Group  A of 
Plate  III  illustrates  stages  in  the  re- 
duction of  a flint  boulder  shown  on 
the  extreme  left  until  the  finished 
arrowhead  shown  on  the  extreme 
right  has  been  manufactured.  Ham- 
mer stones  (B)  worn  round  through 
use  were  used  to  break  down  the  flint 
boulder  along  cleavage  lines,  Figure 
2.  During  the  final  stages  in  the  man- 
ufacturing process  smaller  flakes  were 
removed  from  the  cutting  head  by 
pressure.  These  tools  (C)  on  Plate  III 
were  made  from  rind  taken  from  the 
base  of  a deer  antler.  Small  flakes  or 
chips  were  pressed  off  with  this  tool. 
These  quarry  sites  abound  in  rejects 
which  broke  during  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  Worn  out  and  broken  tools 
are  also  found  in  abundance. 


The  term  broadhead  is  a general 
name  applied  to  all  hunting  heads 
equipped  with  cutting  edges,  regard- 
less of  their  number.  The  three 
bladed  broadhead  is  also  called  a 
bodkin,  a term  formerly  used  to  de- 
scribe a three  edged  dagger  or  stil- 
leto.  The  modern  broadhead,  Plate 
II,  letters  (a)  thru  (f)  inclusive  is 
made  of  spring  steel  tempered  and 
drawn  to  hold  a sharp  cutting  edge. 
It  may  be  constructed  from  a single 
piece  of  metal  (e)  with  the  ferrule 
formed  by  cutting  out  thin  horizontal 
strips  and  bending  alternate  sections 
in  opposite  directions.  The  example 
pictured  weighs  100.5  grains  and  has 
a cutting  edge  2-13/32"  in  length. 
Its  maximum  width  is  31/32".  The 
single  bladed  broadhead  (d)  is  an 
example  of  two  piece  welded  con- 
struction. This  head  has  an  overall 
length  of  3"  and  a maximum  width 
of  1-1/16".  The  cutting  edges  are 
2-11/16"  in  length.  The  base  of  this 
broadhead  is  shaped  to  facilitate 
withdrawal  from  straw  bales  or  other 
target  backing.  This  small  detail  is 
better  appreciated  after  one  has  lost 
one  or  more  broadheads  in  a bale 
when  the  shaft  pulls  out  of  the  fer- 
rule in  the  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
arrow.  Heads  (a)  and  (f)  are  three 
bladed  bodkins  of  welded  construc- 
tion. They  are  of  the  same  pattern 
differing  only  in  size  and  weight. 
Figure  (a)  weighs  125  grains  and  has 
cutting  edges  2-3/16"  in  length;  (f) 
weighs  100  grains  and  has  a 17/g" 
cutting  edge.  Both  heads  have  5/16" 
inside  diameter  ferrules.  The  maxi- 
mum width  of  blade  (a)  is  15/16" 
and  of  blade  (f)  %".  The  broadhead 
lettered  (b)  is  a single  blade  of  two 
piece  welded  construction  weighing 
125  grains.  It  has  cutting  edges 
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Plate  II. 


2-5/16"  long  and  the  maximum 
width  at  the  base  is  1-3/16".  Some 
states  have  set  minimum  require- 
ments for  width  of  broadheads.  North 
Carolina  specifies  a minimum  width 
of  Colorado  1"  without  barbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
States  with  the  longest  records  of 
bow  hunting  have  no  limitations  on 
broadhead  widths  or  bow  weights. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  note- 
worthy examples.  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  the  sixth  largest  white  tailed  deer 
herd  in  the  nation,  follows  the  same 
policy. 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen 
over  the  proper  method  of  measur- 
ing the  width  of  a bodkin.  One  group 
defines  the  width  as  the  total  sum  of 
the  widths  of  the  three  blades.  The 
opposition  claims  the  width  of  the 
vertical  projection  of  the  bodkin  is 
the  correct  measure.  This  measure- 
ment can  also  be  stated  as  “the  mea- 
surement across  from  one  blade  to 
another.’’  The  later  method  of  mea- 


suring is  used  by  some  manufacturers 
to  describe  their  product.  If  you  plan 
a trip  out  of  state  you  should  con- 
tact officials  of  the  State  Game  De- 
partment of  the  particular  state  in 
which  you  propose  to  hunt  and  make 
certain  that  your  broadheads  meet 
the  minimum  requirements. 

The  broadhead  pictured  at  (c)  has 
four  extra  cutting  edges.  It  could  be 
classed  as  a six  edge  blade.  The  over- 
all length  is  2y&".  The  maximum 
width  is  15/16"  and  the  fins  or  cut- 
ting edges  (extra)  have  a length  of 
1 14 ".  This  blade  weighs  118.6  grains 
and  has  a 5/16"  diameter  hole.  The 
ferrules  for  broadheads  (a)  to  (f)  in- 
clusive have  5 degree  tapers. 

The  interchangeable  heads  shown 
on  Plate  II  (i)  have  only  been  on  the 
market  since  1952.  The  head  is  made 
of  two  parts,  an  aluminum  ferrule 
which  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  and  a 
point  which  screws  into  the  ferrule. 
The  set  consists  of  a bodkin,  blued 
to  resist  rust  and  containing  a 
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threaded  aluminum  insert;  a field 
point  and  a blunt,  both  chrome 
plated  steel.  All  points  are  stated  to 
weigh  112  grains.  These  sets  are 
available  for  9 / 32",  5/16"  and  1 1 / 32" 
shafts  and  can  be  used  on  fibre  glass 
and  metal  arrows  as  well  as  wood 
shafts.  Before  the  manufacturer 
changed  to  an  aluminum  ferrule  I 
ran  a test  on  a random  lot  of  these 
interchangeable  heads  about  two 
years  ago  and  found  them  entirely 
satisfactory  both  as  to  accuracy  and 
interchangeability.  They  varied  very 
little  in  weight  and  there  was  no  ap- 
parent change  in  the  trajectory  of 
the  arrow  when  the  points  were 
changed.  A bowman  can  carry  six 
of  these  shafts  in  his  quiver  and  have 
the  equivalent  of  6 blunts,  6 field 
points,  and  6 broadheads  of  the  con- 
ventional pattern.  This  is  a material 
reduction  in  bulk  and  weight.  The 
new  aluminum  ferrule  is  about  half 
the  weight  of  the  old  steel  ferrule, 
although  it  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
longer.  This  weight  reduction  brings 


the  unit  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
weight  of  conventional  hunting 
heads.  If  this  objective  had  been 
achieved  without  sacrificing  any  other 
qualities,  it  would  have  merit.  Un- 
fortunately the  change  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished  only  by  sac- 
rificing the  ease  with  which  the  heads 
could  be  changed.  An  aluminum 
screw  threads  easily  into  steel,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  bodkin  with  its 
aluminum  insert  was  screwed  into 
the  steel  ferrule,  or  when  as  presently 
manufactured  the  steel  field  points 
and  blunts  screw  into  the  aluminum 
ferrule.  However,  when  I attempted 
to  screw  the  aluminum  insert  of  the 
bodkin  into  the  aluminum  ferrule  I 
ran  into  the  usual  difficulties  en- 
countered when  both  parts  are  made 
of  aluminum.  Small  particles  of  the 
aluminum  are  chipped  oft  in  the 
threading  process  and  the  screw  binds 
and  does  not  seat  itself  completely  in 
the  socket.  The  threads  are  ruined  if 
force  is  used.  Pliers  were  required  to 
seat  the  bodkin  in  one  instance  and 
the  threading  of  the  ferrule  was  dam- 


PLATE  BE 


Photo  by  Keith  Schuyler 

ONE  IN  A MILLION  shot  was  performed  last  year  by  Don  Laubach,  of  Berwick.  Shooting 
target  archery  at  30  yards,  Laubach  split  his  own  arrow  with  a second  shot.  Laubach’s 
amazing  shot  occurred  during  casual  practice  and  it  was  not  until  he  approached  target 
that  he  realized  he  had  split  his  own  arrow. 


aged  so  that  it  was  no  longer  service- 
able. In  spite  of  its  additional  weight 
I much  prefer  the  steel  ferrule. 
Chrome  plating  the  steel  blunts  and 
held  points  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  heads  after  they  have  been  in 
service.  Formerly  oxidization  quickly 
discolored  the  points  and  they  pre- 
sented an  unsightly  appearance,  al- 
though their  shooting  qualities  were 
in  no  way  impaired. 

Taking  carp  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  was  recently  legalized  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  practice  is  permitted 
in  a number  of  states  and  the  sport 
is  widely  enjoyed.  The  fish  head  let- 
tered (j)  pictured  on  Plate  II  is  an 
assembled  job  made  from  parts 
originally  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose and  all  readily  available.  It 
could  be  assembled  in  the  home 
work  shop.  The  ferrule  conforms 
closely  to  the  measurements  of  a 35 
calibre  full  metal  patch  bullet.  The 
lead  has  been  removed  and  a hole 
bored  in  the  end  large  enough  to 
permit  passage  of  a common  ten 
penny  wire  nail  3"  in  length.  The 
bards  are  wire  brads,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  head  end  and  although 


the  example  shown  has  the  brad  spot 
welded,  hard  solder  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
entire  assembly  measures  4"  in  over- 
all length,  weighs  141.8  grains  and 
fits  over  a 5/16"  shaft.  In  the  case  of 
a fish  head  used  at  close  quarters  the 
extra  weight  may  be  an  advantage  as 
the  arrow  has  the  extra  work  of  drag- 
ging the  line  which  the  bowman  uses 
to  land  the  carp. 

From  the  representative  specimens 
presented  in  this  monograph  we  can 
reasonably  draw  two  general  conclu- 
sions. First,  The  modern  archer 
shoots  broadheads  of  varied  size, 
weight,  and  shape.  In  this  respect  he 
follows  the  ancient  tradition  with  the 
exception  that  matched  sets  of  arrows 
were  unknown  to  the  American  In- 
dian. Second:  The  size  and  weight  of 
the  modern  broadhead  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  broadheads  used 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Continental 
United  States.  In  this  respect  the 
modern  archer  has  departed  from 
tradition  as  his  hunting  heads  are 
roughly  twice  the  weight  of  those 
used  in  former  times. 
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Right  To  Be  Proud 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a photograph  of  a nest- 
ing wild  turkey  hen  taken  on  June 
8,  1953  in  a wooded  section  about  six 
miles  west  of  Marionville.  It  was 
near  what  is  known  as  the  old  Kel- 
lettsville  Road.  The  nest  was  dis- 
covered by  some  wood  cutters  who 
took  care  that  the  turkey  was  not 
disturbed.  The  bird  was  exceedingly 
tame  and  appeared  to  be  practically 
undisturbed  while  I was  taking  the 
picture.  When  she  finally  left  the 
nest,  we  found  that  she  was  incubat- 
ing 14  eggs,  all  of  which  hatched 
two  days  after  the  picture  was  taken. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Gray 
Johnsonburg 


Story  Behind  a Story 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  a subscriber  to  your  very  in- 
teresting magazine  and  it  has  kept 
me  in  touch  with  the  hunting  back 
home  while  I have  been  in  service. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  me,  be- 
ing stationed  at  Bad  Kreuznach, 
Germany,  to  pick  up  the  June,  1955 
edition  of  “Game  News”  and  to  read 
the  article  on  page  62.  This  story 
was  by  an  archer  on  the  subject  of 
not  hurrying  a crippled  deer. 

On  the  same  afternoon  that  this 
bow  hunter  hit  his  buck,  I was  visit- 
ing friends  in  the  area  and  was  look- 
ing over  the  hunting  prospects  for 
the  coming  regular  seasons.  A friend 
and  myself  spotted  a deer  feeding 
near  one  of  the  many  oil  wells  that 
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speckle  the  surrounding  countryside. 
After  some  time,  it  raised  its  head 
and  we  could  see  a small  but  rather 
nice  rack.  We  watched  it  feed  out  of 
sight  and  then  followed  it,  hoping  to 
see  it  again.  A few  minutes  later  we 
saw  the  deer,  but  he  spotted  us  and 
quickly  disappeared.  It  had  no  sooner 
gone  out  of  sight  when  an  archer 
came  in  view.  We  motioned  him  over 
and  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  buck. 
He  hadn’t,  so  we  told  him  which  way 
it  had  gone.  Walking  on,  we  saw  the 
deer  again  as  it  was  doubling  back 
and  feeding  slowly.  It  had  just  fed 
out  of  sight  when  we  saw  the  archer 
approaching  us.  We  talked  with  him 
for  awhile  and  told  him  where  we 
had  last  seen  this  deer  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  moving.  This 
time  the  bowman  got  ahead  of  the 


buck  and  it  came  within  shooting 
distance.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  in 
his  article. 

I won’t  be  home  to  hunt  this  fall, 
but  plan  to  hunt  boar,  roe  buck  and 
hirsch  over  here.  The  hunting  is 
good  in  this  section,  probably  due  to 
the  use  of  the  Abschuss  plan  which 
is  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  undesirable 
and  excess  animals  and  keeping  the 
herds  healthy.  The  Germans  rarely 
have  difficulty  with  poachers.  The 
owner  of  a hunting  right  may  shoot 
an  armed  poacher  who  attempts  to 
run  when  ordered  to  halt!  Even  if  he 
halts,  he  is  subject  to  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment. 

Robert  H.  Carroll 
2nd  Lt.  QMC 
Hq.  2nd  Arm.  QM  Bn. 
APO  42  U.  S.  Army 


ONE-MILLIONTH  SEEDLING  planted  on  Palmerton  Rod  & Gun  Club  grounds  is  this 
white  spruce.  The  club,  an  affiliate  of  the  Carbon  County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  was 
founded  in  1913  and  has  over  400  members.  Of  the  million  trees  they  have  planted,  750,000 
were  purchased  outright  and  donated  to  cooperative  landowners.  Over  250,000  were 
planted  through  a Farm-Game  program  started  in  January  1950  in  which  farmers  have 
provided  7,000  acres  for  cooperative  effort  to  improve  food  and  cover  conditions  for  wild- 
life. Shown  here  as  the  special  seedling  was  planted  last  October  are,  left  to  right:  Warren 
Creitz,  chairman  of  the  club’s  reforestation  committee;  A1  Butler,  club  secretary;  and 
George  Fogelman,  club  president. 
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Good  Game  Feeder 

SIRS:  Enclosed  you  will  find  pic- 
tures of  a type  of  game  feeder  we’ve 
been  building  and  using.  Our  results 
to  date  have  been  excellent.  These 
feeders  are  practically  deer  proof, 
which  is  a factor  to  consider  when 
feeding  turkeys  on  our  surrounding 
ridges. 

This  photo  was  taken  on  the  first 
day  after  we  had  erected  the  feeder. 
There  are  rabbit,  squirrel  and  ring- 
neck  tracks  in  the  picture  but  they 
are  hard  to  pick  out.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  feeders  is  very  simple 
and  all  our  materials  were  donated— 
even  the  pieces  of  pipe  for  axles.  We 
use  the  ends  from  the  big  spools  used 
for  shipping  wire  rope.  These  are 
covered  with  2 by  2 turkey  wire.  The 
capacity  of  the  feeder  is  about  two 
and  a half  bushels  of  ear  corn.  One 
big  feature  of  this  type  feeder  is  that 
it  can  be  easily  raised  in  case  of  very 
deep  snow.  Just  drive  another  set  of 
supporting  stakes  into  the  trees  and 
lift  the  axle  up  onto  the  higher 
spikes.  Another  feature  is  the  ease  of 
filling  and  emptying  out  cobs.  Just 
rotate  the  feeder.  It  is  also  easy  to 


“stir  up”  the  corn  in  the  feeder  and 
get  full  ears  to  the  outside. 

Sincerely, 

E.  E.  Apel 

Jamestown  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Portage,  Pa. 

# # * 

There  is  no  group  of  fishes  officially 
bearing  the  name  “sardine.”  The 
United  States  herring,  the  menhaden 
and  the  Europen  pilchard , are  the 
small  fishes  which  generally  fill  sar- 
dine cans. 

# # # 

It  is  safe  to  hold  a queen  bee  in 
your  hand  since  they  only  use  their 
stings  on  other  queen  bees. 

* # # 

A jack  rabbit  can  run  as  fast  as  a 
good  race  horse,  often  obtaining 
speeds  up  to  45  miles  an  hour. 

* # # 

Buff  tail  tips  distinguish  the  Rio 
Grande  wild  turkey  from  other  tur- 
keys. 

# # # 

A female  fly  can  lay  its  first  batch 
of  eggs  in  less  than  a week  after  its 
birth. 


Arrow  Points  To  Truth — 
Bowhunting  Cripples  Do  Survive 

Gentlemen: 

This  deer  was  shot  in  Elk  County, 
Jones  township,  on  the  first  day  of 


the  1955  regular  deer  season.  It  was 
shot  by  Edwin  Barricliff,  of  Linwood 
(Delaware  county),  a member  of  our 
club— the  Ten  Point  Gun  Club— near 
our  club  building  and  grounds  at  n 
Rassells.  We  did  not  realize  that  there  | 
was  anything  unusual  about  this  fine 
buck  until  we  came  home  and  some-  * 
one  else  noticed  a “fluff”  of  hair  on  , 
its  head.  Upon  taking  the  deer  to  a Ik 
taxidermist  in  Alden,  it  was  dis-  01 
covered  that  the  deer  had  been  pre-  P 
viously  shot  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  |l 
broadhead  blade  still  remaining  in 
the  skull.  The  arrow  point  had  pene- 
trated the  brain  one  and  three-eighths  jti 
inches  but  the  taxidermist  reported 
no  sign  of  infection.  He  even  said  it 
might  have  been'  there  in  the  skull 
for  a year  since  new  bone  was  grow- 
ing around  the  arrowhead  on  the  side  , i 
of  the  head.  ! 


s 
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By  Larry  Kopp 

Photos  by  the  Author 


AFTER  SITE  SELECTION,  first  step  in 
making  scent  post  set  is  to  dig  out  a trap 
bed  about  li/2  inches  deep  and  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  a regular  No.  2 fox  trap. 
Prepare  the  bed  directly  at  the  base  of  the 
scent  post.  Do  not  disturb  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  around  the  set  any  more  than 
is  necessary. 


THE  scent  post  set  is  probably  the 
second  most  popular  fox  set 
(after  the  dirt  hole  set)  employed  by 
Pennsylvania  trappers.  It  is  simply 
an  imitation  of  a spot  where  a fox 
tarried  for  a few  moments  to  lift  a 
leg  and  urinate  upon  some  conspicu- 
ous looking  object  along  his  travel 
route.  The  object  can  be  a rock,  a 
stump  or  the  end  of  a log  or  pole. 
It  could  also  be  a small  clump  of 
grass  or  a short  stub  of  a two-inch 
pole  driven  into  the  ground  by  the 
trapper  himself.  The  main  thing  is 
that  such  an  object  must  be  located 
along  a road  or  trail  normally 
traveled  by  foxes  and  it  should  be 
conspicuous.  This  means  that  your 
“scent  post”  should  not  be  hemmed 
in  by  weeds  or  brush  and  should, 
preferably,  be  composed  of  only  one 
single  object— a single  rock  or  stump. 


STEEL  STAKES  or  three-pronged  grapples 
can  be  used  successfully  at  this  set.  Drive 
stake  down  into  soil  near  the  center  of  trap 
bed  so  that  top  is  even  with,  or  slightly 
below,  surface  of  soil.  Always  be  sure  to 
wear  rubber  gloves  when  handling  the  trap. 


with  the  springs  forming  a line  parallel 
with  the  road  or  trail.  The  cross  upon  which 
the  pan  post  and  trap  dog  are  fastened 
should  be  towards  the  base  of  the  post,  not 
on  the  trail  side. 


SIFTER  IS  USED  to  cover  trap  with  fine 
soil.  In  very  sandy  soil,  trap  can  just  as 
easily  be  covered  by  rubbing  sand  between 
your  gloved  hands  held  directly  over  the 
trap. 


FINAL  STEP  is  to  squirt  or  drop  a gener- 
ous amount  of  fox  urine  on  the  scent  post 
about  8 inches  above  the  trap.  Allow  some 
of  it  to  run  down  the  post  onto  the  ground. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  lure  at  this  set. 
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THROUGH  THE  OREHDAR 

with  the 

IUHITETHIE  Frill)  I LY 


JANUARY  FINDS  THE  DEER  HERDS 
YARDED  UP  FOR  THE  MOST  CRITICAL 
TIME  OF  THE  YEAR  HOW  MANY  WILL 
SURVIVE  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY  OF  BROWSE  E MAST 


mv  IS  THE  MONTH  IN  WHICH  MOST 
FAWNS  ARE  BORN.  BEDDED  DOWN  ON  THE 
FOREST  FLOOR  THEY  ARE  WELL  PROTECTED 
BY  THEIR  SPOTTED  COATS 


JULY-  The  BUCKS' ANTLERS 
ARE  GROWING  RAPIDLY,  AND 
ARE  SOFT  AND  THICK  UNDER 
THEIR  VELVET  COVERING. 


SEPTEMBER  • The  fawns'  spots 

HAVE  GRADUALLY  FADED  AWAY,  MAKING 
THE  YOUNGSTERS  M /NATURE  REPLICAS 
OT  THEIR  MOTHERS. 


OCTOBER  FINDS  THE  BUCKS 
RUBBING  THE  VELVET  OFF  THE/R 

I FULLY  DEVELOPED  ANTLERS 

L_ _______ ___ 


3 NOVEMBER  ■ The  bucks, 

WITH  POLISHED  ANTLERS  AND 
SWOLLEN  NECKS.  ARE  SEEKING 
MATES  AND  FIGHTING  RIVALS 
WITH  EQUAL  ARDOR. 


JANUARY-  The  bucks  have  shed 

THE/R  ANTLERS  AND  THE  SNOW  LIES 
DEEP  AS  THE  NEW  YEAR  USHERS  IN 
ANOTHER  SEASON  OF  COLD  K HUNG  Eli 


TEN  CENTS 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


NOWHERE  in  Pennsylvania  does  “Old  Glory " fly  with  more  meaning  to 
sportsmen  than  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  in  Crawford  County.  Known 
officially  as  State  Game  Refuge  No.  510,  it  comprises  some  3,700  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  the  water  and  marsh  areas  known  as  the  “Upper 
Reservoir.” 

Elere  in  relative  safety  the  American  Bald  Eagle,  symbol  of  a nation  along 
with  stars  and  stripes,  comes  each  year  to  nest  and  rear  young.  I he  Pymatun- 
ing is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Commonwealth  where  civilization  has  not 
over  run  habitat  and  serenity  which  are  essential  to  eagle  reproduction. 

Yet  this  world-famous  refuge  is  not  designed  primarily  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  our  national  emblem,  l ire  Pymatuning  region  enjoys  one  of 
the  most  varied  wildlife  populations  found  in  any  area  of  similar  size  in 
eastern  United  States.  Here  you  will  find  many  species  of  waterfowl,  shore- 
birds,  songbirds,  and  other  wildlife. 

And  here,  too,  you  will  find  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  corner  ol  the 
Commonwealth  and  from  every  direction  of  the  compass,  even  a surprising 
number  from  foreign  shores.  They  come  as  weekday  visitors,  casual  transients,! 
and  organized  groups— all  intent  on  seeing  and  learning  from  the  thousands 
of  birds  and  animals  which  call  the  Pymatuning  home.  I he  one-story  museum 
building  shown  on  this  month's  cover  was  erected  on  Ford  Island  to  house 
a display  of  several  hundred  mounted  birds,  representing  those  species  found 
in  the  region.  Both  young  and  old  have  come  here  to  see  first-hand  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  land  in  flight  and  in  song. 

And  so  the  Pymatuning  serves  a two-fold  purpose.  Its  bountiful  food 
supply,  excellence  of  nesting  sites,  and  ideal  cover  make  it  a wonderful  haven 
for  wildlife.  At  the  same  time,  the  birds  and  animals  which  it  attracts  alsc 
attract  many  students.  It  serves  as  an  outstanding  outdoor  school  of  natural 
history. 

To  all  those  who  have  come  to  learn  appreciation  for  wildlife  on  weekend 
nips  to  the  Pymatuning,  the  American  flag  on  the  museum  lawn  is  a symbol 
around  which  to  rally  for  the  cause  of  conservation. 
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Editorial  . . . 


Op  (equality  On  Recreation 

IT  probably  is  possible  for  anyone  with  enough  horsepower  under  the  hood 
of  the  family  car  and  two  or  three  weeks  of  annual  vacation  to  cover 
most  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  a tour  could  take  in  most  of  the  State  parks 
and  other  public  lands,  much  of  our  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  many 
of  our  most  beautiful  streams  and  rivers,  and  many  other  outdoor  wonders. 

But  such  a trip,  even  though  taken  by  some  people,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  This  is  the  season  for  vacations  and  holidays,  for  picnics  and  outings. 
It’s  an  annual  time  for  escaping  the  tensions  and  tempos  of  modern  day 
vocations.  All  of  us  feel  the  urge  to  get  away  from  it  all,  to  relax  and  renew 
both  physical  and  mental  faculties.  Summertime  is  slow  time— or  at  least, 
it  should  be. 

The  essence  of  a successful  vacation  is  the  ability  to  see  the  woods  despite 
the  trees,  to  take  the  time  for  Nature’s  healing  hand  to  work  its  miracles 
with  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  natural  schedules.  Those  who  go  outdoors  to 
“beat  the  other  fellow”  or  because  “other  people  do”  are  going  to  miss  most 
of  the  benefits  and  a great  deal  of  the  fun  that  comes  from  a non-commercial 
tonic  known  as  natural  resources— soils,  waters,  forests  and  wildlife. 

Once  there,  the  51  million  Americans  who  visit  our  national  parks  and 
monuments,  the  40  million  who  camp,  fish  or  hunt  in  our  National  forests, 
and  the  untold  millions  who  partake  of  State  and  private  recreation  areas 
will  have  to  chose  between  quantity  and  quality. 

If  a hike  in  the  woods  is  only  a race  to  see  how  fast  it  takes  to  get  from 
start  to  finish,  if  a trip  afield  is  only  measured  by  the  number  and  kind  of 
finned,  feathered  or  furred  creatures  killed  between  sunrise  and  sunset- 
then  there  is  little,  if  any,  “refreshment  of  strength  and  spirit  after  toil.” 
The  full  benefits  inherent  in  any  real  vacation  are  achieved  by  the  users 
of  summertime  outdoor  America  who  learn  to  appreciate  intrinsic  values. 

A walk  in  the  woods  can  be  an  exciting  avenue  filled  with  adventure  for 
those  who  pause  long  enough  to  see  the  trees  and  to  listen  to  the  symphony 
of  the  birds.  Or  a voyage  by  boat  over  lake  and  stream  can  be  a restful 
experience  for  those  who  can  comprehend  beauty  in  the  flight  of  wildfowl 
or  a thrill  in  a multi-hued  sunset. 

There  is  no  better  quality  than  in  those  things  that  are  made  not  by  man. 
This  summer  take  the  time  to  see  and  appreciate  and  learn  from  vacation 
settings  designed  by  the  master  craftsman.  There  is  no  admission  charge  for 
the  best  things  in  life— they  are  yours  to  enjoy,  yours  for  better  health  and 
happiness. 


JULY’S  sweltering  weather  saps  the 
vitality  of  most  wild  creatures,  but 
on  even  the  hottest  days  a few  birds 
find  the  courage  to  break  the  midday 
hush  with  song.  The  red-eyed  vireo  is  ([ 
one  of  these.  From  morning  ’til  night  jj 
the  hardwood  ridges  ring  with  his  in-  i „ 
cessant  “Do  you  see  me?  Do  you  hear 
me?  Do  you  know  me?”  The  little  , 
ovenbird,  too,  shouts  his  shrill 
“Teacher,  teacher,”  and  the  brilliant 
red  and  black  scarlet  tanager  carols 
his  husky  roundelay  as  though  un- 
aware of  cool  springtime’s  demise.  I 
Down  in  the  farmlands  the  non- 
descript field  sparrow  pours  out  the 
sweetest  notes  imaginable. 

There  are  sun  worshippers  among 
the  reptiles,  too,  and  the  swift,  or 
fence  lizard,  in  particular  seems  to 
thrive  on  being  broiled.  He  takes  his 
siesta  on  logs,  slab  piles  and  tree 
trunks  where  the  sun  shines  brightest.  : 
Try  to  catch  him  and  you’ll  discover 
he’s  not  as  slow  as  he  looks.  Should 
you  manage  to  get  hold  of  the  end  i 
of  his  tail  he  will  quickly  jerk  it  in  j 
two,  leaving  an  inch  of  that  append-  | 
age  twitching  in  your  fingers. 

There’s  no  more  rewarding  pastime  j 
than  just  sitting  quietly  along  the 
forest’s  edge  on  a summer  evening.  1 
It  is  then  that  Ma  Nature’s  kids  really 
begin  life  in  earnest.  As  the  shadows  j 
grow  longer  the  gray  squirrels  have  ' 
one  last  fling  before  retiring.  In  the 
deepening  gloom  a skunk  waddles  t 
into  the  fields  in  search  of  grubs  and  i 
field  mouse  nestlings.  The  red  fox  in  j 
his  close-trimmed  summer  coat  begins 
his  nightly  rounds,  and  the  near- 
sighted ’possum  moseys  off  on  his  tour 
of  inspection.  By  this  time  of  the  year 
the  does  are  starting  to  bring  their 
fast-growing  fawns  into  the  fields  and 
clearings  before  dark.  The  number 
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By  Ned  Smith 


of  fawns  per  doe  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  deer 
range  in  your  locality.  Where  food 
conditions  are  good  a doe  should  bear 
at  least  two  fawns  at  a time.  A pre- 
ponderance of  singletons  indicates  a 
shortage  of  good  winter  browse. 

The  sounds  of  a summer  night  are 
a mystery  to  the  neophyte,  but  the 
experienced  woodsman  is  not  so  easily 
fooled.  To  him  that  piercing,  raspy 
scream  in  the  blackness  overhead 
means  a barn  owl  is  passing  by.  A 
loud  “Squock!”  is  the  black-crowned 
night  heron’s  password.  The  whip- 
poor-will  identifies  himself  by  calling 
out  his  name  with  maddening  per- 
sistance.  I’ve  personally  counted  172 
“whip-poor-wills”  without  a break, 
but  the  naturalist,  John  Burroughs, 
writes  of  one  long-winded  individual 
that  sang  out  his  name  1,088  times! 
A bit  of  probing  around  with  a flash- 
light will  sometimes  reveal  the  bird 
perched  lengthwise  on  a limb  or  fence 
irail,  eyes  glowing  like  live  embers 
md  head  bobbing  in  time  with  his 
singing. 

That  clown  of  the  thickets,  the 
yellow-breasted  chat,  often  bursts  into 
song  on  moonlit  nights.  His  repertoire 
if  whistles,  clucks  and  squawks,  inter- 
spersed with  imitations  of  other  birds 
nakes  identification  easy.  On  similar 
tights  the  notes  of  the  field  sparrow 
:an  be  heard,  sweeter  than  ever  when 
titered  through  the  moonlight. 

Because  the  majority  of  our  mam- 
nals  are  nocturnal  they  are  seldom 
een,.  but  their  footprints  can  be 
ound  on  the  muddy  banks  and  sand 
Jars  of  our  streams.  Identifying  them 
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is  fun  and  you  might  be  surprised  at 
what  you  find.  Muskrats  and  raccoons, 
of  course,  are  plentiful  along  most 
Pennsylvania  streams.  Beaver  and 
mink  are  confined  mostly  to  the  more 
remote  sections.  Otters  are  rare  and 
normally  confined  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  but,  like  the  mink, 
they  occasionally  turn  up  in  unex- 
pected places.  Incidentally,  if  you  are 
interested  in  making  a collection  of 
casts  of  animal  tracks  no  better  speci- 
mens can  be  found  than  these  stream- 
side  impressions. 

In  the  riffles  of  our  streams— where 
bait  hunters  have  not  been  too  hard 
on  them— live  those  ugly  creatures 
called  hellgrammites  (“clippers”  in 
some  localities.)  Bass  fishermen  know 
them  well,  for  they  are  unsurpassed 
as  smallmouth  bait,  but  many  are  un- 
familiar with  the  adult  form,  known 
as  the  dobson  fly.  This  three-inch 
winged  insect  is  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  looking  critters  imaginable. 
The  male,  although  harmless,  appears 
particularly  formidable  because  of  the 
huge  mandibles  projecting  from  his 
ugly  face.  During  the  month  of  July 
the  mature  larvae  leave  the  streams, 
pupate  for  a short  time,  then  sally 
forth  as  full-fledged  dobson  flies. 
Along  the  Juniata  River  I have  seen 
the  ground  in  front  of  a service  sta- 
tion actually  covered  with  these 
winged  monsters  that  were  attracted 
by  the  bright  lights.  It’s  quite  an  ex- 
perience to  be  fishing  on  the  river 
at  night  and  have  a squadron  of  these 
“conniption  bugs”  crash  land  on  your 
person.  Makes  you  seriously  consider 
abandoning  ship. 

While  the  dobsons  are  acquiring 
their  wings  the  local  wild  ducks  are 
losing  theirs.  During  the  summer 
ducks  undergo  a unique  moult  in 
which  the  flight  feathers  are  shed 
simultaneously,  rendering  the  birds 
flightless.  In  the  male  birds  the  bright 
plumage  is  replaced  with  dull  colored 


feathers  identical  to  those  of  the 
female,  and  in  the  case  of  such  bril- 
liant species  as  the  wood  duck  and 
mallard  the  transition  to  the  “eclipse 
plumage”  is  most  striking.  For- 
tunately, in  a few  weeks  the  wing 
feathers  are  replaced  and  the  autumn 
moult  returns  the  humiliated  drake 
to  his  original  dapper  appearance. 

Another  wildling  that  changes  color 
is  an  interesting  little  salamander 
known  as  the  newt,  or  red  eft.  Per- 
haps you’ve  seen  them  crawling  over 
the  ground  after  a rain,  strikingly 
attired  in  bright  orange  or  vermillion 
flecked  with  black-rimmed  red  dots. 
These  creatures  begin  life  as  water- 
inhabiting  larvae.  In  a few  months 
they  are  transformed  into  beautiful 
red  efts,  and  leave  their  watery  home 
to  live  on  land.  Then,  after  several 
years  of  terrestrial  existence  they  re- 
enter the  water,  change  to  a dull 
olive  color,  lay  their  eggs,  and  live 
out  their  remaining  days  as  com- 
pletely aquatic  creatures.  One  of  my 
most  memorable  outdoor  experiences 
was  that  of  watching  hundreds  of 
these  brilliant  salamanders  clamber- 
ing over  the  forest  floor  one  rainy 
July  day  along  Weikert  Run,  in 
Centre  County. 

July  might  well  be  called  the 
“Berry  Month.”  In  old  fields  the  trail- 
ing dewberry  runners  are  offering  the 
makin’s  of  jelly  or  jam.  Forest  edges 
and  overgrown  gullies  are  fragrant 
with  ripening  wild  black  raspberries. 
In  the  highlands  of  the  state  the  mild- 
fiavored  wild  red  raspberry  can  be 
found.  And  to  clinch  July’s  claim  to 
berry  fame  the  sweetest  and  best  of 
the  huckleberries  and  blueberries  are 
ripening  on  the  mountainsides.  Nc 
matter  if  your  palate  is  partial  to  jam.1 
or  pies,  jellies  or  cobbler,  you  11  fine 
the  main  ingredient  plentiful.  For  m\ 
part,  I’ll  gladly  endure  July’s  heat 
humidity,  and  punky  bites  for  jus 
one  bowl  of  raspberries  and  cream. 
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IT  may  sound  unbelievable,  but  do 
you  know  that  each  year  thou- 
sands of  sportsmen,  and  countless 
other  people  overlook  about  two 
thirds  of  the  pleasures  provided  by 
our  State  Game  Lands?  In  fact,  you 
may  even  be  one  of  them! 

Not  so  long  ago  a man  came  to  me 
and  asked,  “Is  it  legal  to  hunt  and 
trap  on  State  Game  Lands?”  I an- 
swered, “Certainly  it’s  legal,”  and 
added,  “After  all  it  is  public  land 
and  the  sign  says  PUBLIC  HUNT- 
ING.” The  man  thanked  me,  and 
lexplained,  “I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure,  that’s  all.” 

Frequently  Game  Protectors  report 
similar  experiences.  But  that  is  not 
all!  It  is  bad  enough  when  our  sports- 
men are  not  sure  about  where  public 


hunting  is  permitted,  it  is  even  slight- 
ly worse  that  a vast  number  of  other 
people  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
many  non-hunting  and  trapping  pur- 
suits that  can  be  enjoyed  on  these 
same  Game  Lands. 

Scattered  throughout  the  state  we 
have  a grand  total  of  906,600  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  which  are  open  for 
public  enjoyment.  Moreover,  plans 
call  for  additional  acreages  to  be 
added  as  the  years  go  by.  These  pub- 
lic lands,  some  large,  some  small,  are 
originally  purchased  and  maintained 
so  that  our  increasing  army  of  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  have  a place  where 
they  may  pursue  their  favorite  quarry 
without  fear  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  NO  TRESPASSING  signs.  At 
the  same  time  however,  it  is  equally 


PAINTED  TRILLIUM  is  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  beautiful  wildflowers.  State 
Game  Lands  offer  many  sights  such  as  these 
for  those  who  look  for  them. 

true  that  they  provide  much  of  in- 
terest the  year  round,  not  only  for 
the  hunter  and  trapper,  but  for  other 
nature  enthusiasts  as  well. 

Certainly,  just  because  they  are  des- 
ignated as  Game  Lands,  does  not 
mean  that  those  people  who  like  to 
pursue  such  fascinating  hobbies  as 
nature  photography,  butterfly  and 
moth  collecting,  bird  watching,  or 
just  plain  hiking,  have  no  right  to 
visit  them. 

To  enjoy  these  year  round  pleas- 
ures on  our  State  Game  Lands,  the 
visitor  need  only  obey  a few  sound 
and  simple  rules  which  are  conspicu- 
ously posted  at  all  such  Lands. 

For  example,  it  is  not  legal  to 
build  or  erect  a camp  of  any  sort; 
or  to  build  fires.  The  amateur  natu- 
ralist who  likes  to  collect  natural  ob- 
jects should  also  remember  that  re- 
moving or  damaging  trees,  shrubs, 
and  other  plants  is  prohibited.  This 
means  of  course  that  you  cannot  col- 


lect flowers,  roots,  berries,  or  fruit 
and  other  such  plant  life. 

However,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
about  collecting  butterflies  and  other 
insects. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  having  been 
a lepidopterist  myself  for  about  ten 
years,  I would  say  that  I have  found 
some  of  my  most  exciting  collecting 
adventures  on  State  Game  Lands. 

One  such  venture  that  I recall  in 
particular,  occurred  early  in  July 
1954  when  I found  myself  swinging 
my  net  on  Game  Lands  No.  208,  lo- 
cated in  Tioga  county.  It  was  here 
that  a three  day  trip  resulted  in  cap- 
turing a total  of  six  new  butterflies 
which  I did  not  yet  have  in  my  col- 
lection. Finding  a new  species  is  the 
very  essence  of  butterfly  collecting.  So 
you  can  readily  see  why  I remember 
this  venture  in  particular. 

My  prize  catch  was  the  Milberts 
Tortoise  Shell.  This  is  a species  na- 
tive to  the  New  England  states,  and 
ranges  as  far  south  as  northern  Penn- 
sylvania only  at  times  of  extreme 
abundance  in  its  native  habitat.  Ob- 
viously, my  being  there  at  just  the 
proper  time  was  pure  luck,  and  this 
unexpected  surprise  is  again  one  ol 
those  things  which  makes  collecting 
so  fascinating.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  I found  it  attracted,  in  some 
numbers  to  the  flowers  of  Joe-Pye 
Weed  and  Blue  Lettuce  which  were 
blooming  profusely  along  a railroad 
traversing  the  Game  Lands. 

Hiking  along  the  railroad,  and  | 
elsewhere,  yielded  four  other  new 
species,  but  my  biggest  surprise  came 
at  a wild  turkey  feeder.  Here,  the 
rotted  corn  cobs,  and  possibly  the 
bird  droppings  under  the  feeder  had 
attracted  a dozen  or  more  specimen.1 
of  the  ever  attractive  Pearly  Eye.  Il 
followed  therefore  that  I obtained  a 
good  series  of  this  butterfly,  and  since 
the  species  is  not  particularly  abun 
dant  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  I air 
inclined  to  think  that  wild  turke) 
feeders  are  valuable  in  more  way; 
than  one! 
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Moreover,  along  with  the  joy  of 
getting  many  new  species  for  my  col- 
lection came  a new  record.  Prior  to 
my  collecting  activities,  four  of  the 
species  had  never  been  known  to 
;xist  in  northern  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cording to  the  Check  List  of  Penn- 
sylvania Lepidoptera.  This  particular 
irea  where  I collected  is  located  in 
the  zone  recognized  by  Pennsylvania 
Lepidopterists  as  the  Canadian  Zone, 
md  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that 
1 contributed  my  findings  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  records  of  butterflies  in 
our  state.  The  Game  Lands  on  which 
[ collected  may  be  found  by  follow- 
ing a hard  surfaced  road  leading 
aorth  from  the  town  of  Gaines  lo- 
:ated  along  U.  S.  Route  6 in  north- 
ern Tioga  county. 

Nature  photography  is  another  one 
af  my  hobbies  as  well  as  a part  of  my 
work,  and  among  other  things  I en- 
joy nothing  better  than  to  photo- 
graph wild  flowers  in  natural  color 
with  a 35  MM  camera.  This  project 
began  some  years  ago  when  I deter- 
mined to  build  up  a collection  of 
color  slides  showing  all  the  wild 
flowers  growing  in  my  native  Mahan- 
tongo  Valley.  In  due  time  I had  accu- 
mulated in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  five 
slides  of  native  wild  flowers,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  I decided  to  en- 
large my  scope  to  include  all  the  wild 
flowers  growing  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  rare 
ind  beautiful  native  wild  flowers  are 
Eound  only  in  the  cooler  mountain 
areas  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I can 
report  finding  some  of  them  on  the 
same  Game  Lands  where  I collected 
lepidoptera. 

Among  the  most  famous  wild 
flowers  that  I found  on  State  Game 
Lands  was  the  Painted  Trillium. 
This  plant  is  definitely  limited  to  the 
cool  woodlands  of  the  north,  and  to 
find  it,  one  must  search  there. 

Others  which  I added  to  my  pho- 
nographic record  of  native  wild 


flowers  included  the  ever  showy 
Wood  Lily;  the  Purple  Fringed  Or- 
chid, Red  Trillium,  Coltsfoot,  Foam 
Flower,  and  others.  These  plants  are 
not  limited  to  the  mountain  areas, 
but  I nevertheless  discovered  them 
for  the  first  time  on  State  Game 
Lands.  By  careful  observation  they 
can  all  be  seen  along  Long  Run,  a 
small  trout  stream  which  traverses 
Game  Lands  No.  208. 

Insofar  as  all  around  nature  pho- 
tography is  concerned,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  good  subjects  which  can  be 
found  on  Game  Lands.  On  every 
Game  Land  you  visit,  you  seldom  fail 
to  find  something  new. 

Careful  obcervation  will  often  re- 
veal strange  and  unusual  things.  For 
instance,  I one'  found  a tree  that  was 
literally  growing  on  a rock.  Then  too, 
there  is  always  a good  chance  of  find- 
ing and  photographing  many  species 

STRUGGLE  FOR  SURVIVAL  universally 
common  in  the  wild  is  illustrated  by  this 
tree  "growing”  on  a rock,  found  on  State 
Game  Lands  in  Tioga  County. 
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of  native  wildlife  in  its  natural  hab- 
itat. 

Although  scattered  in  many  of  our 
northern  counties,  it  was  on  this  same 
Game  Land  that  I found  and  photo- 
graphed my  first  porcupine.  Original- 
ly I had  planned  to  do  some  trout 
fishing,  but  on  my  way  to  the  stream 
I was  suddenly  surprised  by  a porcu- 
pine moving  about  in  the  brush 
ahead  of  me.  I promptly  decided  that 
fishing  could  wait!  A moment  later 
I had  dropped  my  fishing  rod,  and 
armed  myself  with  the  camera.  What 
followed  then,  was  about  an  hour  of 
educational  joy  as  I proceeded  to  ma- 
neuver the  porky  into  a patch  of  sun- 
light where  I managed  to  get  several 
good  color  shots.  Needless  to  say,  I 
also  learned  more  about  the  habits  of 
a porcupine.  For  instance,  I am  now 
convinced  that  they  do  not  throw 
their  quills,  because  this  one  had 
ample  opportunity. 

Another  time,  while  hiking  for 
quite  some  distance  along  the  rail- 
road which  traverses  the  Game 
Lands,  I came  upon  a large  beaver 
dam.  Fresh  signs  indicated  that  the 
builders  were  still  around,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  I became 
involved  in  the  business  of  netting 
some  new  dragon  flies  which  were 
gliding  about  on  the  calm  water  of 
the  dam,  I might  have  seen  some 
beavers  at  work.  Unfortunately  I can- 
not remain  quiet  for  a lengthy  pe- 
riod of  time  when  there  is  so  much 
of  interest  at  hand,  and  limited  time 
in  which  to  enjoy  it.  But  there  will 
be  other  times! 


Then  there  was  also  the  time  when 
I spent  three  hours  hiking  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  many  inviting  peaks 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  found 
there,  among  other  interesting  things, 
numerous  droppings  indicating  the 
presence  of  varying  hares. 

Certainly  not  least,  are  the  wild 
turkeys  and  deer  which  abound  in  the 
area. 

It  goes  without  saying  too,  that  the 
awe-inspiring  views  which  unfold 
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BUTTERFLY  COLLECTION  includes  many 
specimens  taken  from  Pennsylvania’s  public 
hunting  grounds. 

when  the  hiker  reaches  the  top  of 
such  high  mountain  peaks,  are  quite 
relaxing.  And  photogenic! 

I found  out  long  ago  that  in  order 
to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  a 
given  area  of  land,  you  must  not 
specialize.  You  learn  more,  and  get 
more  pleasure  out  of  it  by  carefully 
observing  all  the  wonders  of  nature, 
not  so  much  by  specializing  in  only 
one  outdoor  pursuit,  and  jumping 
from  one  area  to  another  on  each 
field  trip. 

I can  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
a great  deal  more  of  outdoor  interest 
if  you  will  take  the  time  to  visit  and 
explore  some  of  your  Game  Lands 
during  the  off  season  from  February 
to  October.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  be 
missing  about  two  thirds  of  the  pleas- 
ures they  provide. 


and  the  Privilege  to  Hunt 


By  C.  H.  Drew 


A FTER  you  have  driven  miles 
■lm.  through  fine  woodchuck  country, 
iand  at  every  good  field  faced  a “No 
Trespassing”  sign  posted  by  the 
property  owner  or  by  a farmer-hunter 
club,  you  begin  to  wonder  what  is 
behind  it  all.  Where  does  the  hunter 
stand  who  is  without  farmer-friends 
and  is  not  a club  member.  Frankly, 
he  is  out  in  the  cold  in  much  of  the 
best  woodchuck  country. 

Richard  Warthen,  a city  resident, 
had  planned  to  go  woodchuck  shoot- 
ing in  an  intensely  farmed  area.  After 
traveling  for  miles  and  coming  upon 
“No  Trespassing”  signs  at  every  turn, 
he  decided  to  speak  to  the  next 
farmer  he  met. 

\ firm  warning 

Looking  across  a well-kept  farm, 
he  saw  three  woodchucks  feeding  on 
a hillside.  He  saw  also,  conspicuously 


posted,  a sign  reading  “No  Hunting 
Allowed— Martin  Ayers,  Owner.”  He 
drove  up  to  the  farmhouse  just  as 
the  farmer  was  putting  his  dairy  herd 
in  the  barn  for  the  evening  milking. 

Stopping  at  the  barnyard  gate, 
Warthen  approached  the  farmer  and 
queried,  “Mr.  Ayers,  as  I drove  past 
your  farm  I saw  three  woodchucks 
feeding  on  the  hillside.  May  I go 
out  and  shoot  them?” 

For  a moment  Farmer  Ayers  said 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  THE 
AMERICAN  RIFLEMAN,  official  jour- 
nal of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N. 
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nothing,  but  he  looked  steadily  into 
Warthen’s  eyes.  Then  he  spoke: 

“You’re  a stranger  around  here. 
How  did  you  know  my  name?” 

“I  saw  it  on  the  ‘No  Hunting’ 
sign,”  replied  Warthen. 

“Do  you  think  I go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  posting  my  land  just 
to  give  you  and  other  would-be 
hunters  something  to  read?  That  sign 
means  exactly  what  it  says,”  the 
farmer  stated  forthrightly. 

Don’t  farmers  permit  hunting? 

“Mr.  Ayers,  I was  born  only  a few 
miles  from  this  farm,”  Warthen  re- 
plied. “When  I was  ten  years  old, 
my  father  moved  away  from  this 
region.  Then,  none  of  these  farms 
were  posted,  and  farmers  were  glad 
to  have  woodchucks  killed.  I know 
it  costs  the  farmer  lost  crops  to  ‘keep’ 
a woodchuck  on  his  farm,  and  heavy 
damage  is  sometimes  caused  to  his 
machinery  or  serious  injury  to  him- 
self or  his  hired  help  when  a wheel 
drops  into  a burrow.  That’s  why  I 


can’t  understand  the  apparent  an- 
tagonism toward  hunters  these  ‘No 
Trespassing’  signs  indicate.” 

“Come  into  the  barn  and  we’ll  talk 
while  I’m  milking,”  the  farmer  in- 
vited. “You  know,  you  resemble 
Richard  Warthen,  the  contractor.  If 
you’re  his  son,  I knew  your  father 
well.  He  hunted  not  only  wood- 
chucks but  also  small  game  on  my 
father’s  farm.  One  of  his  friends  still 
hunts  woodchucks  on  his  farm.  That 
friend  is  one  of  several  hunters,  some 
from  out  of  the  county,  who  hunt 
woodchucks  regularly  around  here 
and  we  farmers  welcome  them.  They 
are  real  proof  that  there  is  no  antago- 
nism between  hunters  and  farmers  if 
hunters  treat  us  as  they  like  to  be 
treated,”  said  Farmer  Ayers. 

As  Ayers  went  about  his  milking, 
he  explained  to  Warthen  what  makes 
the  farmer  post  his  land. 

Time  changes  conditions 

“When  your  father  lived  around 
here,  we  farmers  had  no  hunting 


WOODCHUCK  HUNTERS 
posted  farms.  Too  many  of 


who  endanger  people  or  property  are  usually  responsible  for 
these  hunters  shoot  first  and  look  afterwards. 
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problems,”  Ayers  began.  “We  knew 
everyone  who  came  on  our  land,  and 
the  hunters  respected  us  and  our 
property.  That’s  not  so  today.  Most 
people  who  want  to  hunt  on  our 
farms  are  strangers.  With  modern 
automobiles,  they  come  easily  and 
quickly  from  nearby  states  and  from 
other  points  in  this  state.  We  get 
woodchuck  hunters  from  a 100-mile 
radius.  Too  many  of  these  hunters 
rove  from  farm  to  farm,  shooting  first 
and  looking  afterward.  They  cause 
accidents.  Last  year  a careless  hunter 
saw  something  gray,  took  a shot, 
and  hit  his  companion  in  the  head. 

“I’m  continually  amazed  by  the 
large  number  of  hunters  who  don’t 
know  or  don’t  care  about  the  com- 
mon sense  rules  of  safety  in  hunting. 
Cows  are  shot  each  year  by  hunters— 
both  woodchuck  and  game  hunters. 

“To  me,  the  farmer,  it  looks  as 
though  a lot  of  hunters  are  laboring 
under  a misapprehension  about  pri- 
vate property.  A majority  of  strange 
hunters  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  private  property,  not  posted,  is 
open  to  anybody  and  everybody  to 
hunt.  When  the  owners  of  such  prop- 
erty protest,  sometimes  there  is  real 
trouble. 

Police  sometimes  called  in 

“Two  years  ago  a group  of  out-of- 
county woodchuck  hunters  stopped 
at  a farm  and  began  shooting  all 
over  the  place.  They  were  using  high 
power  deer  rifles,  and  endangering 
traffic  on  a road  a half  mile  away. 
A farmer  on  that  road  telephoned 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  where 
the  hunters  were  shooting,  telling 
him  what  was  taking  place.  When 
the  owner  asked  the  group  to  leave, 
he  was  told  gruffly  they  would  leave 

. . when  good  and  ready.’  The 
farmer  telephoned  the  State  Police, 
but  by  the  time  a patrol  car  could 
reach  the  farm  ttie  group  had  gone. 

“Suppose  you  are  a farmer  work- 
ing in  your  fields  and  you  hear  a 
rifle  report  and  a bullet  sings  near 


your  head.  You  start  to  investigate 
and  see  a stranger  get  into  his  car 
and  speed  away. 

“Or  you  may  be  eating  your  noon- 
day meal.  You  hear  the  report  of  a 
high  power  rifle  outside,  and  you  see 
a hunter  less  than  100  yards  from 
your  house.  You  recall  that  a neigh- 
bor was  narrowly  missed  by  a wood- 
chuck hunter’s  bullet,  the  bullet  strik- 
ing a few  inches  from  him  as  he  was 
working  on  the  roof  of  his  house. 

On  more , than  one  occasion 

“This  has  happened  a number  of 
times  in  this  county.  On  one  occasion 
a farmer  was  killed  as  he  was  driving 
his  cows  along  a highway.  A hunter 
missed  a chuck  and  hit  the  farmer. 
Be  honest,  wouldn’t  such  things 
make  you  post  your  farm  against 
hunting?”  Ayers  asked. 

“Farmers  are  inclined  to  judge  the 
danger  by  the  noise  a rifle  makes. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  type 
of  bullet  determines  the  safety  factor 
of  the  cartridge  in  settled  districts. 

“Would  you,  under  present-day 
conditions,  throw  open  your  farm  to 
any  and  every  hunter  who  came 
along?  I don’t  believe  so. 

“But  there  is  an  answer  to  this 
problem.  You  started  on  the  right 
track  when  you  asked  permission  to 
hunt.  But  to  be  welcome  by  farmers 
you  must  go  further  than  that.  You 
must  convince  the  farmer  that  you 
are  a safe  hunter  and  will  not  en- 
danger him,  his  help,  or  his  cattle. 

“One  thing  that’s  well  to  keep 
in  mind:  There  are  no  longer 

‘hick’  farmers.  Today,  practically  all 
farmers  are  either  college  graduates 
or  have  taken  short  agricultural 
courses  in  colleges,  and  they  may  be 
better  educated  than  you!  Through 
their  local,  county,  state,  and 
national  organizations,  they  know 
‘what’s  going  on.’ 

Another  approach 

“Suppose  I,  a hunter,  approached 
you  like  this:  ‘Mr.  Warthen,  I see 
your  farm  is  posted.  If  you  make 


HUNTER  SAFETY  pays  off,  especially  in  woodchuck  hunting.  This  varmint  hunter  is 
taking  no  chances  on  being  mistaken  for  game.  The  fluorscent  cap  and  white  flag  are 
unmistakable  yet  probably  do  not  alarm  the  quarry. 


exceptions  to  careful  woodchuck 
hunters,  I would  appreciate  the 
chance  to  take  a few  shots  at  those 
feeding  over  the  side  hill.  I’m  shoot- 
ing a .220  Swift.  It  makes  a lot  of 
noise  but  is  safer  than  an  ordinary 
.22  rimfire  because  the  bullet  disinte- 
grates when  it  hits  something  solid. 
Before  starting  out,  I would  like  to 
know  if  you  have  any  men  working, 
or  if  there  are  any  cattle  in  that  part 
of  your  farm.  If  I may  hunt,  I’ll 
leave  my  car  here  and  report  to  you 
when  I’m  through.’ 

What  would  you  do? 

“Now,  Mr.  Warthen,”  Farmer  Ayers 
ended  his  comments,  “Let  me  have 
your  reaction  as  a farmer,  to  each  of 
these  approaches,  starting  with  the 
incident  of  the  bullet  singing  past 
your  head.” 

“First,  let  me  say,  I had  no  idea  of 
your  problems,  nor  how  conditions 
have  changed  since  I left  this  part  of 
the  country,”  returned  Warthen. 

“With  the  first  approach,  my  in- 
clination would  be  to  order  the  man 
off  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  to 
have  him  arrested  if  he  ‘gave  me  any 
back  talk.’ 


“In  the  second,  I’d  be  inclined  to 
give  the  hunter  a chance  to  prove 
himself  reliable  and  worthy  of  the 
privilege  of  hunting,”  Warthen  con- 
cluded his  answer  to  Ayers’  questions. 

“Don’t  you  see,  Mr.  Warthen,  that 
you  are  doing  in  this  instance  exactly 
what  we  farmers  have  been  doing,” 
Ayers  said  emphatically.  “The  hunter 
may  make  a good  impression  on  his 
first  few  trips,  but  unless  he  is  what 
he  pretends  to  be,  it  will  take  more 
than  that  to  establish  himself  with 
the  average  farmer.” 

“There’s  one  thing  every  hunter 
should  remember:  When  you  are 
hunting  on  private  land,  you  are  the 
guest  of  the  owner.  The  owner  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  respect  and  courtesy 
you  would  expect  from  a guest  in 
your  home. 

“If  you  don’t  get  a shot  at  those 
three  chucks,”  Farmer  Ayers  con- 
cluded, “go  over  the  hill  and  you  will 
find  several  holes  next  to  the  woods. 
Let  me  know  how  you  make  out.” 
Richard  Warthen  had  new  respect 
for  the  farmer  and  his  problems  as  he 
went  after  those  chucks.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a close  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Ayers. 
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Experience  says 

Here  are  a few  rules  of  conduct 
that  I have  followed  in  chuck  hunt- 
ing for  over  50  years,  intensively  in 
the  last  six  in  order  to  keep  the  pests 
on  the  farms  of  friends  and  relatives 
under  control.  During  these  six  years 
I have  killed  over  2,500  chucks, 
nearly  all  on  posted  lands. 

Know  exactly  what  your  rifle  will 
do— its  trajectories  over  various  shoot- 
ing distances,  its  killing  power,  and 
how  to  handle  it.  Be  sure  you  know 
where  it  is  safe  to  shoot,  where  it  is 
not  safe  to  shoot.  If  you  are  seeking 
hunting  privileges  from  a strange 
farmer,  be  sure  to  prove  to  him  that 
you  know  how  to  use  your  rifle 
and  that  it  is  safe  to  use  on  his  farm. 
Make  sure  there  will  be  no  men  work- 
ing or  cattle  pastured  where  you  want 
to  hunt.  Be  doubly  sure  that  some- 
thing will  stop  your  bullets  and  that 
one  will  not  be  flying  into  the  next 
county  every  time  you  fire  a shot. 

Prove  your  sincerity 

Regardless  of  what  load  you  use,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  a farmer  that 
Jyou  are  a safe  hunter  to  have  on  his 
premises.  Next,  let  the  farmer  know 
you  will  appreciate  and  respect  the 
privilege  to  hunt.  He  knows  that 
every  chuck  you  kill  will  benefit  him. 
Once  you  have  won  his  confidence, 
he’ll  gladly  show  you  the  best  hunt- 
ing on  his  farm. 

When  you  are  through  hunting, 
tell  the  farmer  how  many  chucks  you 
killed  and  where.  He  will  appreciate 
this  gesture  more  than  you  think.  It 
won’t  do  any  harm  to  offer  him 
chucks  for  his  dog,  or  for  himself  if 
he  likes  them.  Many  people  like 
chucks  better  than  rabbits. 

Don’t  bring  ‘guests’ 

Obtaining  permission  to  hunt 
doesn’t  give  you  the  privilege  of 
bringing  other  hunters  on  a man’s 
farm.  One  thing  that  arouses  a 
farmer’s  ire  quickly  is  to  meet  a 
strange  man  on  his  place  and  be  told, 


“I  have  permission  to  hunt  here.  You 
told  John  So-and-so  it  would  be  all 
right.”  If  you  want  to  bring  a com- 
panion with  you,  be  sure  to  ask  the 
farmer’s  permission  first,  even  though 
you  know  it  will  be  all  right.  If  you 
have  established  a good  reputation 
with  the  farmer,  he  will  grant  your 
request,  but  he  will  expect  your 
friend  to  follow  the  same  careful 
methods  in  hunting  that  have  won 
his  confidence  in  you. 

Unless  you  hunt  the  same  farms 
often  enough  to  know  where  the 
farmer  and  his  help  are  working  and 
where  cattle  is  pastured,  be  sure  to 
ask  so  you  will  know  where  it  is  safe 
to  hunt.  Never  chance  a shot  that 
might  hit  anyone  or  anything  you 
don’t  want  to  hit. 

Always  leave  gates  and  bars  as  you 
find  them.  If  they  are  closed',  close 
them  immediately  when  you  have 
passed  through.  Many  farms  have 
been  closed  to  hunters  because  gates 
were  left  open,  and  farmers  had  to 
spend  hours  rounding  up  cattle  that 
got  out  to  explore  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  give  the  farmer 
a helping  hand.  If  his  cattle  do  get 
out,  report  it  to  him  immediately, 
although  it  may  take  a little  of  your 
hunting  time. 

If  the  farmer  has  some  spare  time, 
ask  him  to  hunt  with  you.  Offer  him 
a chance  to  shoot;  he  may  like  to  fire 
a few  shots. 

As  you  become  known  as  a hunter 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  farmer’s 
welfare,  you  are  likely  to  be  invited 
to  hunt  in  other  places.  But  don’t  try 
to  extend  your  hunting  over  two  or 
three  counties.  Stick  to  a few  good 
farms;  learn  the  habits  of  the  owners 
and  where  the  chucks  live.  In  this 
way,  you  will  get  more  shooting  and 
kill  more  chucks. 

Protect  your  privilege 

Once  you  have  established  yourself 
with  the  farmers  of  any  locality,  don’t 
throw  their  friendships  away  as  did 
two  hunters  last  year.  Three  years 
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ago,  they  got  permission  from  a 
young  farmer  to  hunt  woodchucks. 
He  showed  them  the  best  places  on 
his  farm.  They  made  several  trips 
and  had  good  shooting.  On  a trip 
last  year,  the  farmer  told  them  to 
hunt  in  a different  field,  as  cattle 
were  pastured  where  they  had  been 
hunting. 

While  he  was  milking,  the  farmer 
heard  shots  in  the  field  where  he  had 
told  the  hunters  not  to  hunt.  He 
found  them  right  among  the  cattle. 
Immediately,  he  ordered  them  off  his 
farm,  and  told  them  if  he  ever  found 
them  on  the  place  again  he  would 


call  the  State  Police  and  have  them 
arrested. 

Farmers  will  cooperate 

Despite  many  abuses  farmers  have 
suffered  from  irresponsible  and  heed- 
less hunters,  they  are  still  ready  to 
give  a fellow  wbo  seems  to  respect 
their  property  rights  an  opportunity 
to  prove  that  he  is  what  he  seems  to 
be.  If  you  plan  to  hunt  among 
strangers,  you  must  be  patient,  under- 
standing, willing  to  cooperate  with 
and  to  meet  the  farmer  on  his  own 
level.  It  is  worth  any  and  all  effort 
it  may  take  to  hunt,  and  not  be  re- 
sented. . . . The  End 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  MOST  DANGEROUS  GAME  ANIMAL  emerges  from  his  safe  retreat, 
oblivious  to  the  number  of  accidents  which  annually  occur  among  those  who  seek  him. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


There’s  One  In  Every  Crowd 
MERCER  COUNTY-On  March 
23,  105  whistling  swans  and  approxi- 
mately 500  miscellaneous  ducks 
stopped  to  feed  and  rest  on  the  West 
Middlesex  swamp,  enroute  to  their 
northern  nesting  grounds.  We  fed  the 
welcomed  visitors  for  about  a week 
and  by  so  doing,  managed  to  hold 

Ethe  birds  a little  longer  so  that  more 
people  could  see  the  beautiful  swans 
and  learn  to  identify  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ducks.  All  the  swans  and 
many  of  the  ducks  could  be  seen 
from  a hard  road  that  passes  the 
ponds.  Literally  hundreds  of  people 
and  cars  lined  both  sides  of  the  high- 
way to  enjoy  the  wonderful  sight.  On 
Easter  Sunday  a money-wise  individ- 
ual took  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  setting  up  a tripod  with  a spotting 
scope  attached  and  charged  five  cents 
a person  to  see  the  ducks  and  swans. 
He  had  a long  line  of  people  waiting 
their  turns  to  look  at  some  of  mother 
nature’s  live,  wild  waterfowl  as  they 
are  in  their  natural  habitat  and  sur- 
roundings.—District  Game  Protector 
Arthur  T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 

Take  A Gander 

YORK  COUNTY— In  early  March 
a flock  of  Canada  geese  landed  at  the 
Hanover  Water  Company  dam.  Sev- 
eral days  later  I noticed  that  a 
Canada  gander  and  a tame  white 
goose  which  was  on  the  dam  were 
having  a flirtation.  This  love  affair 
continued  for  about  four  weeks.  On 
April  10th  the  flock  of  wild  geese 
(about  40)  headed  north  but  the  one 
j remained  with  his  new  love.  They 
! were  still  together  in  late  April  and 
j it  appeared  they  would  nest.  It  will 
1 be  very  interesting  to  see  what  de- 
velops.—District  Game  Protector  Earl 
Geesaman,  York. 


Chow  Call 

FOREST  COUNTY-The  follow- 
ing incident  happened  at  one  of  our 
feeders  back  in  the  Blood  Run  sec- 
tion. During  April  we  were  out  of 
corn  and  the  feeder  was  empty  for 
about  a week.  A new  supply  of  corn 
came  in  and  Food  and  Cover  Corps- 
men  Regina  and  Cassatt  took  a load 
out  in  the  jeep.  When  they  started  to 
shovel  it  into  the  feeder,  two  deer 
came  running  out  of  the  woods  to- 
wards the  feeder.  Regina  said  they 
threw  cobs  at  the  deer,  but  the  deer 
would  not  leave.  They  seemed  to 
know  that  dinner  would  soon  be  on 
the  table.  As  soon  as  the  jeep  left, 
they  went  to  feeding  on  the  corn.  I 
think  the  feeding  program  carried  on 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  this 
district  has  helped  a good  supply  of 
our  turkeys  and  deer  through  the 
winter,  as  natural  game  food  is  very 
scarce  in  some  sections  of  my  district. 
The  winter  has  been  very  rough  in 
my  part  of  Forest  County.— District 
Game  Protector  George  W.  Miller, 
Marienville. 
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City  Slicker 

ALLEGHENY  COUNT  Y-Re- 
cently  I probated  a bounty  claim  for 
a gray  fox  trapped  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  trapper,  Mr.  Melvin 
Clear,  stated  that  this  city  fox  proved 
not  too  difficult  to  trap.  The  fox  had 
been  observed  numerous  times  by 
residents  in  the  morning  or  evening 
trotting  down  an  alley  or  even  on 
several  occasions  trotting  down  the 
street.  Mr.  Clear  who  had  assisted  us 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past 
trapping  raccoons  or  squirrels  in  the 
city  which  made  a nuisance  of  them- 
selves met  this  new  challenge  after 
several  complaints  from  a housewife 
who  stated  that  she  was  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  idea  of  a pair  of 
foxes  setting  up  housekeeping  so  close 
to  her  back  door.  The  critters  moved 
into  a small  rock  ledge  within  view- 
ing distance  of  her  back  door,  hardly 
50  yards  away.  She  had  observed  their 
coming  and  going  frequerttly.  Per- 
haps city  life  was  this  fox’s  undoing; 
perhaps  in  his  choice  of  urban  living 
and  association  with  people,  a soft 
life  so  to  speak,  he  had  thrown  cun- 
ning and  caution  to  the  wind  and 
wound  up,  ignominiously,  in  a trap. 
—District  Game  Protector  C.  R.  Kin- 
ley,  New  Kensington. 


Rotten  Egg 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Early  last 
September  a Mrs.  Billig,  who  lives  on 
one  of  our  Cooperative  Farm  Game 
Projects  in  Venango  county,  went  to 
the  chicken  coop  to  gather  eggs.  She 
reached  in  a nest  and  to  her  surprise, 
discovered  a blacksnake  had  taken 
refuge  there.  She  tried  killing  the 
snake  with  a hoe  but  finally  had  to 
end  its  life  with  a pitchfork.  That 
night  when  her  son  came  home  from 
work,  he  .went  to  dispose  of  the  snake 
and  discovered  a large  lump  inside 
its  body.  He  took  his  foot  and  forced 
the  object  out.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
golf  ball  which  the  farmer  had  been 
using  in  the  nest  as  a dummy  egg  to 
encourage  laying.— Richard  L.  Gra- 
ham, Farm  Game  Manager. 
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Entomologist,  Too!  at 

BERKS  COUNTY— It  has  long  I 
been  an  established  fact  that  some  It 
people  call  a game  protector  for  legal  ft 
advice  or  wildlife  information.  The 
other  day  a woman  called  and  de- 
scribed the  location  of  her  house, 
stating  that  a large  grove  of  oak  trees  1 
surrounded  the  building.  She  also 
stated  that  last  year  they  had  quite  a 1 
time  when  the  inch  worms  came  to 
down  from  the  trees  onto  their  home.! 
This  spring  they  intend  to  have  the 
house  painted.  She  called  to  find  out  j| 
when  the  inch  worms  were  coming 
this  year,  so  that  the  house  could  be  1 
painted  before  the  invasion.— Band 
Management  Assistant  Roy  W.  Trex-i 
ler,  Reading. 


Deer  Don’t  Mind 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Onet 
afternoon  in  April  I was  watching 
five  deer  in  a wheat  field  at  the  edge  I 
of  the  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Sta 
tion.  Several  jets  were  making  land 
ings  and  take-offs,  passing  directl) 
over  the  deer  with  the  terrific  roat 
common  to  jet  planes.  The  deei 
never  even  looked  up  from  theii 
feeding  as  the  planes  passed  over.- 
District  Game  Protector  Don  Croft 
Hatboro. 
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Delayed  Take-off 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-I  re- 
ceived a call  early  the  other  morning 
from  a Mr.  Jones  of  West  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  Castle.  It  seemed 
that  a bird  of  some  description  had 
landed  on  the  street  and  Mr.  Jones 
came  by  it  there  on  his  way  home 
from  work.  I found  that  the  bird, 
apparently  injured  slightly,  was  a 
horned  grebe.  It  is  now  enjoying 
life  on  a local  pond.— District  Game 
Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  New 
Castle. 


Merganser  Meeting 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-In 
April  while  patrolling  in  Benton 
Township,  I observed  16  hooded 
mergansers  on  a small  pond.  This  is 
the  largest  number  I have  ever  seen 
at  one  time.  Usually  one  or  two  is  all 
that  is  seen  in  an  entire  year.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan, 
i Dalton. 

Tough  Buck  With  Bounce 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY- We  heard 
a hunter  remark  last  fall  that  the 
( deer  he  had  killed  was  as  tough  as 
! a piece  of  rubber.  Maybe  he  wasn’t 
il  too  far  wrong.  On  a recent  night  a 
{ deer  was  struck  by  a car  on  a local 
k road,  was  bounced  into  a path  of 
j:  another  car  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction,  knocked  off  the  road  and 
at  last  report,  was  still  going  strong. 
1(|  —District  Game  Protector  Mark  L. 
j Hagenbuch,  Bloomsburg. 


“Hoo  Dat” 

ERIE  COUNTY— Several  Corry 
sportsmen  went  on  a coon  hunt  one 
night  in  April.  Shortly  after  their 
dogs  were  released  the  welcome  sound 
of  dogs  barking  “up”  was  heard  by 
the  hunters.  They  shined  their  lights 
in  the  top  of  a beech  tree  and  saw  a 
large  pair  of  eyes  looking  down  at 
them.  One  of  the  hunters  shot  the 
critter  down  expecting  it  was  a very 
large  coon.  To  his  amazement  it 
turned  out  to  be  a great  horned  owl. 
A coon  was  also  killed  in  the  same 
tree.— District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
D.  Simpson,  Union  City. 

Quick  Cooperation 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-On  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1956  at  about  7 a.  m.  a man 
on  his  way  to  work  stopped  at  my 
house  with  a deer  in  his  trunk  that 
he  had  seen  run  into  a fence  and 
break  its  neck.  We  unloaded  the  deer 
in  my  garage.  About  five  minutes  af- 
ter this  man  had  gone,  there  was  a 
local  State  Policeman  at  my  door.  He 
had  noticed  blood  on  the  back  of  this 
fellow’s  car  and  stopped  him  and  was 
checking  out  his  story  about  bringing 
a deer  to  my  house.  As  long  as  we  are 
able  to  get  the  cooperation  from  the 
State  Police  that  we  have  been  given 
in  the  past  we  have  two  strikes  on 
that  certain  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation who  make  a game  out  of  vio- 
lating our  Game  Laws.— D i s t r i c t 
Game  Protector  Edward  W.  Camp- 
bell, Fort  Loudon. 
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Sweet  Deer 

CLARION  COUNTY— During  my 
service  with  the  Game  Commission  I 
have  received  many  complaints  of 
damage  done  by  wildlife  and  thought 
that  I had  just  about  seen  everything 
as  far  as  deer  damage  was  concerned, 
until  I stopped  to  contact  John  Gam- 
mon of  Elk  Township.  Seems  as 
though  John  had  tapped  his  maple 
trees  this  spring  and  was  boiling 
down  the  sap  to  make  some  maple 
syrup.  After  several  weeks  of  collect- 
ing and  boiling  some  75  gallons  of 
sap,  John  had  finished  up  with  about 
four  gallons  of  syrup.  The  syrup  was 
kept  outside  in  one  large  container 
to  cool  after  the  boiling  process  until 
one  night  John  forgot  to  cover  the 
container.  The  following  morning  the 
container  was  empty  and  with  the 
tracks  of  half  a dozen  deer  leading 
up  to  and  away  from  the  spot,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  where  the  four  gallons 
had  gone.— District  Game  Protector 
Donald  M.  Schake,  Knox. 

Whitetail  Wanderlust 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  April  8, 
I had  a doe  deer  carrying  two  em- 
bryos, a male  and  a female,  killed  on 
the  highway  by  a vehicle  in  Monon- 
gahela  Township.  This  deer  was  live- 
trapped  from  the  Rolling  Rock  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ligonier.  The  deer 
was  transferred  and  liberated  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Republic,  Fayette  County. 
Later,  it  made  a safe  crossing  of  the 
Monongahela  River  and  wandered  off 
some  sixteen  miles  in  Greene  County 
to  meet  its  death  on  the  highway.— 
District  Game  Protector  A.  J.  Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 

Deer  Do  Come  Back 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— I have 
had  more  damage  complaints  on  deer 
this  spring  than  any  other  year  in 
this  district.  Many  deer  can  be  seen 
in  the  farm  fields  each  evening.  If 
they  continue  to  feed  on  the  farm 
fields,  I look  for  a large  crop  damage 
kill  of  deer  this  year.  Some  farmers 
are  complaining  that  the  deer  are 
keeping  their  clover  cropped  down 
and  not  giving  it  a chance  to  grow. 
—District  Game  Protector  Levi  R. 
Whippo,  Williamsport. 

Ghost  Deer 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-For  the 
third  spring,  a white  doe  deer  has 
shown  up  near  Fort  Loudon.  She 
feeds  along  Route  No.  30  and  is 
apparently  not  very  afraid  of  man  or 
his  machines.  During  the  summer  she 
disappears  and  nobody  sees  her  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  and  it  is  al- 
ways a pleasant  surprise  to  see  her 
again  in  the  spring.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  W.  Campbell,  Fort 
Loudon. 

Pennsylvania  Road-Runner 

ADAMS  COUNTY— During  April, 
I had  a call  from  a party  who  told 
me  that  he  had  received  an  unusual 
bird  which  had  been  found  by  a 
telephone  line  crew.  The  party  call- 
ing told  me  that  the  bird  had  been 
identified  by  a taxidermist  as  a “road 
runner.”  Being  more  than  a little 
skeptical  about  a road  runner  being 
so  far  out  of  his  environment,  I asked  i 
the  party  to  bring  the  bird  to  the 
house.  It  was  with  quite  some  amuse 
ment  that  we  found  the  far-traveled  > 
road  runner  turned  out  to  be  an  up 
land  plover  which  had  a broken 
wing.— District  Game  Protector  Paul 
H.  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 
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Short  Circuit  Squirrel 

CARBON  COUNTY-D  eputy 
Game  Protector  Paul  Kintzel,  a line- 

Iman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Company,  said  he  received  a 
call  to  trace  down  a power  failure  in 
Weissport.  Upon  arriving  at  the  loca- 
tion he  noted  a wire  burned  off.  After 
climbing  the  pole  he  saw  an  extra 
large  gray  squirrel,  minus  all  its 
clothing,  lying  on  the  crossarm  of 
the  pole.  He  stated  that  the  squirrel 
undoubtedly  came  in  contact  with  a 
live  wire  while  touching  a crossarm 
brace,  which  in  turn  was  located 
close  to  the  ground  wire.  This  short 
caused  the  large  old  cedar  pole  to 
catch  fire  also  causing  quite  a bit  of 
damage.— District  Game  Protector 
William  E.  Fulmer,  Lehighton. 

Simple  Trick  To  Save  Wildlife 

YORK  COUNTY— A conservation- 
minded  farmer  in  my  district  told  me 
about  something  he  believes  to  be  a 
simple  but  practical  game-saving  de- 
vice. While  he  is  mowing  during  hay- 
making, he  takes  the  muffler  off  the 
tractor.  The  loud  sound  of  the  trac- 
tor engine  frightens  rabbits  and 
pheasants  away  from  the  destructive 
cutting  bar  of  the  mower.— District 
Game  Protector  Dan  Fackler,  Wind- 
sor. 

First  Shot  Never  Fails 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Last 
Christmas  the  office  staff  of  the  Mon- 
trose Independent  gave  their  editor, 
Mr.  Earl  Wootton,  a beautiful  12 
gauge  Ithaca  Featherlight  shotgun 
as  a present.  Running  a newspaper 
leaves  a man  with  little  spare  time 
and  so  Mr.  Wootton  did  not  even 
have  a chance  to  test  his  new  gun’s 
pattern.  As  a result,  when  the  open- 
ing hour  of  the  first  day  of  small 
game  season  came  around  Earl  was 
carrying  a brand  new  unfired  pump 
gun.  But  apparently  a strange  gun 
did  not  affect  his  aim  for  about  15 
minutes  after  the  opening  hour  Mr. 
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Wootton  bagged  two  flying  ringneck 
pheasants  with  one  shot,  the  first  time 
he  fired.  Three  years  ago  he  killed 
an  eight  point  buck  with  the  first 
shot  from  a brand  new  .300  rifle.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  G. 
Day,  Susquehanna. 

Amazing  Migrants 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-To  this 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  spring 
was  very  slow  in  arriving.  Snow  and 
cold  weather  was  still  with  us  here  on 
the  last  day  of  March.  This  weather 
resulted  in  a more  gradual  migration 
of  waterfowl  as  there  were  no  warm 
southern  winds  to  encourage  a large 
mass  movement  of  birds  toward  the 
north.  For  instance,  the  whistling 
swans  were  observed  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  area  for  a period  of  about 
10  days,  yet  there  was  no  big  move- 
ment on  any  one  particular  day  as 
there  usually  is  in  other  seasons.  I 
observed  two  unusually  marked  speci- 
mens of  waterfowl  this  spring.  One 
was  a whistling  swan  that  was  of 
normal  plumage  except  for  a jet 
black  chest  and  neck  instead  of  the 
all  white  normal  color.  The  other 
was  a Canadian  goose  that  had  the 
normal  plumage  of  its  species  so  far 
as  the  head  and  neck  were  concerned 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  was  entirely 
white.— District  Game  Protector  Ray- 
mond M.  Sickles,  Linesville. 


A SHOOTING  star  that  has  zoomed 
into  the  firmament  of  the  small- 
bore rifle  shooting  sport  is  a seven- 
teen-year-old girl  by  the  name  of 
Marilyn  Gould.  Marilyn  lives  in 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  demonstrating  her 
talents  as  a member  of  the  Bradford 
high  school  rifle  team,  this  year’s  de- 
fending national  junior  champions. 
She  also  holds  a regular  position  on 
the  senior  McKean  County  rifle  club 
which  represents  Bradford  and  Mc- 
Kean County  in  the  regional  competi- 
tion. 

Just  eighteen  months  ago  this  Little 
Miss  Sure-shot  had  never  held  a rifle 
in  her  hands,  nor  can  she  remember 
having  any  inborn  desire  to  be  a 
crack  shot.  It  was  one  of  those  things 
—a  girl  friend  coaxed  her  into  join- 
ing the  rifle  club.  Evidently,  the  other 
girl  was  inspired  to  this  move  by  in- 
terests other  than  shooting  a rifle  for 
she  soon  dropped  from  the  club,  but 
Marilyn  stayed  on.  Mostly,  no  doubt, 
because  she  was  rapidly  acquiring  the 


knack  of  turning  in  higher  than  aver-  . 
age  scores. 

And  it  is  odd  that  Marilyn  did  take 
to  shooting.  For  one  thing,  her  mother 
objected  to  guns  to  the  extent  that 
neither  her  father  nor  any  of  her  six 
older  brothers  ever  owned  one.  In- 
fluenced by  the  maternal  objection, 
the  men  folk  of  the  family  had  turned 
to  fishing  as  their  outdoor  sport  and 
although  all  of  the  boys  hunt  now,  1 
they  were  in  and  out  of  the  army  be-  ' 
fore  taking  up  the  sport.  Yet  you  will 
go  a long  way  to  find  eight— no,  nine 
—more  avid  smallbore  fans  than 
Marilyn’s  family  since  dad,  mother, 
and  her  seven  brothers  see  the  name 
of  their  “Little  Sis”  dominating  the 
sports  page  of  the  local  paper.  Yes, 
even  Mrs.  Gould  has  made  an  about- 
face  and  is  now  one  of  Bradford 
High’s  most  ardent  rooters. 

Marilyn  shot  her  first  target  on  the 
night  of  October  21,  1954.  It  was  shot 
from  the  “prone”  position— it  is  cus- 
tomary for  all  novice  shooters  to 
shoot  from  this  position— and  that ; 
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first  night’s  score  was  a remarkable  85. 

“I  knew  then  that  she  had  what  it 
takes,”  Dick  Giddings,  the  Bradford 
coach,  will  tell  you.  “Even  while  she 
was  shooting  that  first  target  she 
worked  like  a veteran.” 

In  two  weeks,  shooting  in  the  girls 
division,  she  shot  a 95  and  never  from 
then  on  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  she  dropped  out  of  the  “high  five” 
in  the  girl’s  division.  And,  let  me  tell 
'you,  at  Bradford  High— that’s  shoot- 
sing.  Only  this  year  their  girl’s  team 
broke  a National  Junior  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation record  (established  in  1954 
by  the  rifle  team  of  the  Detroit-Edison 
high  school)  as  they  placed  first  in 
the  regional  tournament  in  defense 
of  their  national  title.  Marilyn’s  part 
in  this  as  she  led  her  team  to  victory 
was  to  grab  off  the  “high  individual,” 
the  “aggregate  score,”  and  the  “girl’s 
high”  trophy  of  the  11-school  meet. 
Then  too,  as  a member  of  Bradford’s 
Varsity  team-Marilyn,  John  Henke, 
George  Dagget,  and  Stu  Offenbach- 
she  did  her  part  towards  bringing 
this  “Number  one”  team  home  to  a 
second  place  in  the  tournament.  Yes, 
that’s  right,  the  girl’s  team  beat  the 
! varsity.  Both  had  identical  scores,  but 
the  girls  had  shot  the  best  offhand 
score  which  gave  them  the  nod. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  Marilyn’s  shooting,  it  was  apparent 
to  Coach  Giddings  after  Marilyn  had 
shot  consistently  high  in  the  prone 
position  for  four  months  that  she  was 
ready  to  start  shooting  offhand.  And 
he  was  right;  she  was!  Still  he  had  to 
find  it  out  the  hard  way.  Before  he 
could  spend  any  time  instructing  her 
on  the  range  in  offhand  shooting,  he 
was  forced  to  use  her  to  fill  a gap  in 
his  varsity  lineup  for  a match  with 
Clarion  high  school.  After  school  on 
a Monday  evening  he  rushed  her 
down  to  the  indoor  range  and  gave 
. her  a half-hour  of  concentrated  brief- 
! ing  on  stance  and  position.  That 
s night  she  shot  in  the  inter-school 
( match.  And  her  performance  that 
night  was  such  that  she  was  kept  on 


as  a regular  member  of  the  varsity 
team. 

As  a member  of  the  varsity  Marilyn 
competed  in  all  of  the  inter-school 
matches,  shot  as  a member  of  the  ten- 
man  team  in  the  state  championship 
match,  and  as  a second-stringer  to  the 
four-man  team  that  won  the  national 
junior  title.  While  competing  in  the 
nationals  last  year  she  shot  to  a 179 
aggregate  which  won  her  the  girl’s- 
high  medal  in  the  sectional  meet. 

This  year,  as  the  Bradford  season 
got  .under  way,  Marilyn  suddenly 
spurted  ahead  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
position  she  had  held  on  the  team's 
score-sheet  throughout  all  of  last  year 
to  take  over  the  front  spot  in  most 
matches.  “Marilyn  Gould  leads  Owls 
to  win  over  Jamestown,”  “Gould’s 
shooting  leads  to  victory,”  “Marilyn 
Gould  leads  as  Owls  whip  Penn  State 
Lion,”  these  were  the  headlines  of 
the  Bradford  Era  as  the  Bradford 
team  continued  on  a winning  streak 
that  started  eight  years  ago  and  with 
one  exception  (Meadville  beat  them 
one  match  in  1955)  has  continued 

“SIS”  SHOWS  BROTHER  how  champion- 
ship targets  look.  Marilyn’s  greatest  fan, 
brother  Bill,  has  joined  rifle  club  and  prac- 
tices diligently,  hoping  to  match  his  sister’s 
record  shot-for-shot. 


CHAMPION’S  COACH  Dick  Giddings  has  played  an  important  part  in  Marilyn’s  shooting 
development.  Here  he  explains  a shooting  problem  to  his  protege. 
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through  all  of  the  inter-school 
matches  to  date.  Consistently,  she  has 
hovered  around  the  190  mark  and 
her  189  in  this  year’s  national  com- 
petition is  expected  to  bring  her  the 
national  girl’s  crown  for  1956  as  the 
same  score  won  the  title  in  1953  and 
again  last  year.  The  winning  score 
of  1954,  however,  was  a sizzling  192, 
so  all  Marilyn  can  do  is  keep  her 
fingers  crossed  until  the  results  are 
announced  from  Washington. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  in  all  of  this  season’s  shoot- 
ing for  Marilyn  has  been  the  running 
battle,  so  to  speak,  between  her  and 
a team-mate,  Mary  Lou  Benning,  for 


the  high-offhand  honors  of  the 
school.  First,  Marilyn  shot  a 95  to  tie  j 
the  previous  all-high  mark  of  the 
Bradford  Club.  Two  weeks  later, 
Mary  Lou  tied  the  mark  Marilyn 
had  set.  Since  then  they  have  both 
been  shooting  all  around  the  record 
mark  and  it  has  been  a highly  excit- 
ing time  for  them  as  they  came  “soj 
close,  and  yet  so  far  away”  through- 1 
out  the  season.  But,  just  recently, 
Marilyn  breached  the  95  with  a 97 
to  establish  an  individually-held  all 
time  high  for  the  school  and  give 
Mary  Lou,  who  is  a junior  and  will 
have  another  year  to  compete,  some 
thing  to  shoot  at. 
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That  pretty  well  covers  all  of 
Marilyn’s  junior  shooting,  but  it 
doesn’t  by  a long  shot  cover  all  of 
her  shooting.  She  is  a full-time  mem- 
ber of  the  McKean  County  rifle  club 
where  she  holds  down  a position  on 
an  otherwise  all-man  team.  Her  shoot- 
ing companions  on  this  team  are: 
Dick  Giddings,  coach  of  Bradford 
high  school;  Rodney  Schoch,  assistant 
coach  of  Bradford  high  school;  and 
Fred  Henke,  past  star  shot  of  Brad- 
ford High.  Needless  to  say  this  is  a 
“tough  aggregation”  and  they  are 
dishing  out  some  rough  competition 
to  rifle  teams  throughout  the  Seneca- 
land  and  Niagara  Frontier  areas.  And 
as  Marilyn  graduates  from  high  school 
this  year  thus  bringing  an  end  to  her 
scholastic  career,  it  is  probable  that 
her  future  awards  from  shooting  will 
come  as  a member  of  this  senior  team. 

Still,  she  has  one  year  yet  in  which 
to  enter  junior  competition  and  it  is 
the  conviction  of  Dick  Giddings  that 
Marilyn  will  go  on  to  break  some, 
and  perhaps  many,  of  the  existing 
junior  records.  “It’s  a fact,”  says  Mr. 
Giddings,  “that  Marilyn  undoubtedly 
has  the  greatest  potential  of  any  of 
the  number  of  fine  talented-youngsters 


I have  coached  in  my  nine  years  at 
Bradford  high  school.”  That’s  saying 
a lot  when  it  comes  from  a man  who 
has  been  turning  out  championship 
teams  so  consistently  it  appears  to  be 
a habit.  In  fact,  it  so  impressed  me 
that  I ask  him  the  “why?”  of  Mari- 
lyn’s talent. 

“She’s  the  exception  to  the  rule,” 
he  told  me.  “Take  most  other  shooters 
and  if  they  get  off  a ‘bad  one’  it 
upsets  them— but  not  Marilyn.  If  she 
shoots  one  and  it’s  ‘out,’  I know  her 
next  two  or  three  will  be  ‘in’  tight 
—good  and  tight.  That’s  why  she  is 
outstanding  when  the  going  gets 
rough.” 

And  no  one  knows  any  surer  than 
Dick  Giddings  that  Marilyn  will  find 
the  going  rough,  plenty  rough,  when 
she  hits  the  “big  time”  at  Camp 
Perry.  Yet,  no  one  is  any  surer  that 
she  is  just  the  little  girl  who  can 
handle  the  job  in  hand.  Yes,  if  Dick 
Giddings’  past  experience,  coaching 
know-how,  and  ability  to  judge  the 
potentials  of  smallbore  rifle  “shots” 
in-the-making  is  to  be  credited  at  all 
—then  Marilyn  Gould  is  one  person 
who  will  make  a lasting  mark  for  her- 
self in  the  sport  of  rifle  shooting. 


HUNTER’S  LUCK 

Jesse  Clark,  Wellsboro,  RD  1,  can  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  oddest  coinci- 
dences that  occurred  during  the  1955  hunting  season. 

During  the  Pennsylvania  archery  deer  season  in  October,  Jesse  shot  and 
hit  a buck  in  the  neck.  The  deer  reared  up  and  fell,  in  so  doing  breaking  off 
the  arrow  shaft  near  the  head  where  it  was  embedded.  Before  another  arrow 
could  be  shot  into  the  buck  to  finish  it  off,  the  animal  got  to  its  feet  and 
took  off.  Because  of  lack  of  snow  and  poor  tracking  conditions,  the  deer 
escaped. 

In  December,  nearly  two  months  later,  on  the  last  day  of  the  regular  deer 
season,  Jesse  shot  a buck  with  a rifle.  When  the  deer  was  skinned  out  and 
dressed,  the  head  of  an  arrow,  with  a short  length  of  shaft  was  found  in  its 
neck.  The  wound  where  the  arrow  had  entered  was  completely  healed  over. 
When  the  arrow-head  and  small  length  of  shaft  was  compared  with  the 
broken  shaft  Jesse  had  recovered  when  he  hit  the  buck  in  October,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  parts  fitted  exactly.  It  was  the  same  buck  he  had  shot 
during  the  archery  season.— From  the  outdoor  column  in  the  Wellsboro 
Gazette  by  Louis  Stevenson. 
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protective 


By  Wilbert  Nathan  Savage 


FEW  people  know  more  about  the 
intriguing  magic  of  protective 
coloration  than  the  outdoorsman. 
And  this  holds  true  whether  the  wide- 
open-spaces  enthusiast  is  a keen-eyed 
hunter,  cameraman,  roving  conserva- 
tionist, fisherman,  or  a moseying  old 
countryman  out  to  help  fill  a nature- 
study  school  theme  assignment  for  an 
eager  grandchild. 

Throughout  the  world  of  untamed 
living  things— mammals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects— protective  coloration 
accomplishes  just  what  the  two  words 
imply.  Or,  call  it  natural  camouflage 
if  you  wish.  Any  way  you  describe  it, 
the  natural  endowment  of  a creature’s 
confusing  color  scheme  tailored  to  fit 
the  area— from  the  Arctic  to  the 
steaming  tropics— is  a pretty  wonder- 


ful thing  to  behold  as  it  efficienth 
fulfills  its  purpose.  So  common  is  thi 
custom-made  camouflage  that  mam 
of  us  witness  its  effective  usage  even 
day  without  being  aware  of  its  pres 
ence! 

Let’s  look  primarily  at  the  wa) 
Nature  takes  care  of  her  forest  anc 
field  folk  through  age-old  natura 
camouflage— ranging  from  the  secre 
tive  whippoorwill  to  the  magnificent 
buck  deer  you  failed  to  bring  intc 
successful  gunsight  alignment  last 
season  because  it  blended  so  well  intc 
tall-weed-and-dead-grass  surroundings 

ft  seems  elementary  that  the  most 
useful  coloring  for  an  animal  whose 
life  is  spent  in  trying  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous enemies  would  be  the  one  in 
which  it  could  least  easily  be  seen. 
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Countless  species  of  mammals  and 
birds  have  gradually  obtained  such 
a coat— sometimes  to  an  uncanny  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  best  and  un- 
mistakable examples  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  helpless— those  who 
have  little  or  no  other  means  of  de- 
fense. This  seems  to  show  that  it  is 
by  this  “safety  first’’  feature  that  their 
races  have  managed  to  continue  to 
live  in  a world  of  unending  merciless 
warfare. 

Most  of  us  have  individual 
memories  of  times  when  the  artful- 
ness of  protective  coloration  was  so 
deceptive  that  it  was  at  once  startling, 
incredible,  amusing,  and  just  plain 
delightful  to  study.  Perhaps  you’re 
thinking  right  now  of  the  soil-colored 
garden  toad  you  failed  to  see  last 
summer  until  it  hopped  nonchalantly 
right  over  your  hand.  Or,  you  may  be 
chuckling  over  an  incident  involving 
the  woodcock  you  nearly  stepped  on 
in  the  alder  swamp  because  you  just 
did  not  see  it  huddled  motionless 
there  in  tangled  vegetation  that 
seemed  virtually  to  “weave”  itself 
into  the  shadowy  patterns  of  Mr. 
Longbill’s  mottled  plumage. 


Personally,  I recall  the  time  I had 
a stiff  neck  for  days  from  franctically 
trying  to  see  a gray  squirrel  in  a 
branchy  old  beech  tree.  The  squirrel 
was  gray,  the  tree  trunk  and  limbs 
were  gray,  the  sky  was  gray  and,  in 
the  end,  the  bushy-tail  won  by 
shrewdly  moving  and  hugging  the 
trunk  until  he  reached  his  refuge.  I 
caught  a fleeting  and  uncertain 
glimpse  of  his  tail  whisking  into  a 
hole  that  I couldn’t  have  reached 
with  a thirty-five-foot  pole.  Had  he 
been  black  or  white  or  some  color 
besides  a protective  bark-gray,  he 
would  have  been  a dead  squirrel  that 
very  day! 

Anybody  who  has  ever  stumbled 
upon  a mother  ruffed  grouse  and  her 
young  can  boast  of  at  least  one  good 
lesson  in  the  study  of  natural  camou- 
flage. The  little  ones,  like  big  two- 
legged  bumblebees,  will  snap  up  the 
mother’s  cue  cry  and  scurry  in  more 
directions  than  your  faculties  can  fol- 
low. Search,  if  you  like,  for  the 
motionless  babies.  You  may  locate  a 
few,  but  you’ll  have  to  look  sharp. 
The  little  creatures  fairly  melt  into 
leaves,  bark  fragments,  or  any  other 


SHADOWY  PATTERNS  of  woodcock’s  mottled  plumage  make  it  almost  invisible  on  its 
nest.  Such  camouflage  in  nature  makes  these  birds  more  safe  and  increases  the  chances 
for  population  reproduction. 


U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  Photo 
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cover  in  the  vicinity.  You’ve  got  to  be 
sharp-eyed  to  see  a fluffy  rump  partly 
covered  by  a leaf  here,  or  a beady  eye 
peering  from  beneath  a broken  weed 
tassle  there.  Stillness,  heavy  and  sig- 
nificant, will  be  remarkably  in  evi- 
dence. The  mother  may  or  may  not 
attempt  to  lead  you  away  from  her 
“frozen”  brood  by  limping  and  flop- 
ping and  crying  plaintively  like  a 
severely  injured  bird,  hoping  to  make 
you  believe  she  will  be  helpless  prey 
in  a short  and  easy  pursuit.  If  she 
cannot  lure  you  away,  she  may  attack 
with  more  fury  than  you  ever  thought 
could  burst  from  a ball  of  feathers. 

Many  other  birds,  young  and  old, 
ate  just  as  difficult  to  distinguish  as 
the  young  grouse.  In  young  whippoor- 
will chicks,  for  instance,  the  instinct 
of  trusting  to  immobility,  plus  color- 
ing that  blends  with  natural  sur- 
roundings, places  them  very  high  on 
the  list  of  difficult-to-detect  creatures. 

Nature,  literally,  is  a canny  con- 
servationist. Within  the  storehouse  of 
her  wisdom  we  find  uncounted 
schemes  for  the  protection  of  wild 
tenants  in  her  vast  free-rent  holdings. 
Natural  camouflage  is  one  of  the  most 
infinitely  effective.  Yet,  the  hunter, 
as  well  as  the  hunted,  does  share  in 
the  planned  benefits  of  disguise.  For 
example,  the  polar  bear  can  more 
easily  approach  his  prey  because  his 
white  coat  erases  what  otherwise 
would  be  a sharp  trace-outline  an- 
nouncing his  stealthy  cpiest  for  food 
on  wastelands  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
ermine  enjoys  the  same  advantage,  as 
do  the  snowy  owl,  the  Arctic  fox,  and 
other  creatures  of  prey.  As  stated 
earlier,  however,  the  scales  of  overall 
advantage  balance  heavily  in  favor 
of  relatively  defenseless  birds  and 
mammals,  with  Nature  lavishing 
special  attention  on  nesting  mother 
birds  and  young  mammals  who  in 
some  instances  are  given  a tailor- 
made  coat  with  a decorative  touch 
that  perfectly  illustrates  the  prime 
purpose  of  camouflage  par  excellence. 

Perhaps  the  young  fawn  best  ex- 


emplifies this  type  of  protective  color- 
ation on  our  continent.  In  some  cases 
a complete  color  switch  is  made  by 
creatures  in  spring  and  fall.  White, 
of  course,  for  winter;  brown  or 
brownish  mottled  gray  for  summer. 
Certain  rabbits  and  the  innocent 
ptarmigan  typify  this  astute  plan  for 
adoption  of  dress  best  fitted  for  “melt- 
ing” into  seasonal  surroundings. 

Even  in  a superficial  study  of  pro- 
tective coloration  one  may  gain 
worthwhile  knowledge.  Man  learned 
long  ago  to  apply  confusing  color- 
patterns  to  disguise  military  person- 
nel, mobile  equipment,  and  stationary 
installations.  Grim  camouflage,  this. 
But  creatures  of  the  wild  certainly 
hold  full  ’’patent”  rights  to  origina- 
tion of  the  scheme. 

Perhaps  the  most  confusing  prin- 
ciple in  protective  coloration  where 
shades  are  mingled  is  that  called  rnp- 
tive  marks,  in  which  conspicuous 
black  and  white  marks  are  placed 
close  together.  Good  illustrations  are 
the  black  bands  across  the  white 
breast  of  the  killdeer  and  the  white 
rings  around  the  neck;  similar  marks 
around  the  neck  of  the  kingfisher  and 
the  mallard  duck.  Such  marks  seem 
to  actually  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
bird,  or  to  break  it  up  into  several 
pieces,  thus  destroying  its  continuity 
of  form. 

A pattern-effect  directly  related  to 
the  ruptive  principle  may  be  found 
in  the  jumbled,  jig-saw  puzzle  appear- 
ance of  the  grass-frequenting  sparrows 
flitting  about  in  brilliant  sunlight. 
Their  colors,  streaked  brown  or  buff 
and  gray,  are  made  even  more  be- 
wildering because  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing shadows  and  delicate  shading  cast 
by  light  rays.  Bitterns  are  more 
broadly  striped,  like  the  cattail  and 
sedge  of  the  marshes.  Many  kinds  of 
song  and  game  birds  are  dressed  in 
perplexing  fashions  that  feature  buff, 
gray,  black,  white,  brown,  and  other 
colors— all  in  a tweedy,  mottled  style 
that  probably  hasn’t  changed  per- 


Hal  Harrison  Photo  Karl  Maslowskl  Photo 

PROTECTIVE  COLORATION  of  barred  owl  shows  up  strikingly  when  bird  is  seen  against 
a light  background  as  at  left.  Alternate  pattern  of  light  and  dark  colors  blend  against 
backgrounds  such  as  trees  where  the  owl  normally  nests. 


ceptibly  in  design  or  intensity  in 
many  a century. 

The  hermit  thrush,  russet  brown 
1 with  spotted  breast  feathers,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  sight, 
even  while  it  is  singing.  So  is  the 
olive-green,  red-eyed  vireo,  as  he  sings 
amid  the  bright  foliage  of  hickory 
and  birch  and  maple.  And  the  pipit, 
with  its  earth-brown  coloring  so 
accurately  reproduced,  may  call  chee- 
wee,  pipit  pip-it  with  cherry  delight 
while  you  desperately  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a rod  or  perhaps 
half  a furlong  away  from  where  you’re 
standing. 

Another  interesting  type  of  colora- 
tion is  called  “flash  color.”  This  is 
exemplified  by  such  conspicuous 
marks  as  the  white  rump  of  the 
flicker,  or  the  white  outer  feathers  of 
the  meadow  lark  and  other  birds.  The 
I white  rump  of  the  flicker,  for  in- 
i stance,  is  very  noticeable  while  in 
i flight  and  would  naturally  be  a target 
for  any  pursuing  hawk.  But  when 
i Mr.  Flicker  claps  himself  up  against 
£ a tree,  closing  his  wings,  this  spot  in- 
:•  stantly  disappears,  and  the  hawk  is 


confused  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
flicker  to  slip  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tree.  All  birds  gifted  with 
flash  colors  can  display  or  conceal 
their  perplexing  feathers  at  will. 

Nature  has  perhaps  gone  even 
further  with  her  protective  plan  in  a 
clever  arrangement  called  “counter- 
shading.” Artists  have  long  known 
how  to  make  objects  stand  out  on  the 
canvas  by  shading  the  underside  to 
imitate  a shadow  thrown  by  a solid 
figure.  The  exact  opposite  of  this 
principle  is  applied  to  birds  and 
animals,  causing  them  to  become  less 
conspicuous  by  destroying  the  appear- 
ance of  a shade  on  their  underparts. 
This  is  brought  about  by  their  being 
colored  lighter  below,  in  precise  pro- 
portions to  the  amount  of  shade  re- 
ceived; so  that  they  are  practically 
pure  white  on  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
with  a gradual  change  to  the  dark 
upper  parts.  Furthermore,  wherever 
else  a shadow  is  thrown,  as  by  the  bill 
on  the  upper  breast,  that  spot  is 
colored  much  whiter.  When  the  solid 
appearance  of  a bird  is  thus  de- 
stroyed, if  its  color  patterns  are  those 
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of  its  background,  it  becomes  almost 
completely  invisible  even  at  a short 
distance.  Many  water  and  shore  birds, 
as  well  as  the  upland  game  birds,  en- 
joy the  splendid  protection  of  this 
unique  counter-shading  device. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  rea- 
son why  numerous  female  birds  wear 
drab  colors  while  males  feature  the 
gaudiest  in  colorful  costumes?  This 
is  certainly  a working  example  of 
applied  wisdom  in  the  vital  plan  of 
creation.  For  is  it  not  the  mother  bird 
who  needs  an  inconspicuous  color 
while  she  devotes  herself  to  the  un- 
interrupted task  of  depositing  her 
clutch  and  brooding  her  young?  And 
are  there  not  many  other  occasions 
when  she  would  not  be  as  well  fitted 
to  fight  or  flee  as  her  gaily  feathered 
mate?  The  scarlet  tanager,  the  gros- 
beaks, and  the  indigo-bird  are 
familiar  American  examples  of  the 
protective  color  differences  between 
male  and  female,  but  there  are  others 
by  the  score.  Make  it  a point  to  ob- 
serve a few  during  your  next  jaunt 
afield. 

Perhaps,  too,  you’ll  want  to  take 
in  some  of  the  activities  of  the  ground 
squirrel  tribe.  There  are  eighty  vari- 
ties  in  the  United  States,  and  many, 
with  spots  or  stripes  or  both,  are  as 
elusive  to  vision  as  darting  phantoms. 
Especially  when  they’re  in  their  na- 
tural surroundings  fitted  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetation— perhaps  a 
thicket-like  old  fencerow.  Too,  you 
may  observe  a busy  brown  creeper,  or 
a brown  thrasher.  Both  wear  perfect 
examples  of  the  protective  coloration 
scheme  which  applies  the  counter- 
shading  principle.  This  also  holds 
true  of  the  magpie,  as  well  as  the 
nuthatch,  the  eastern  kingbird,  cer- 
tain gulls,  wading  birds,  etc.  Gen- 
erally, a list  of  difficult-to-detect  birds 
would  also  include  the  roadrunner, 
black-throated  loon,  dovekie,  some  of 
the  terns,  least  bitterns,  soras,  rails, 
grebes,  avocets,  curleys,  and  sand- 
pipers. Of  the  latter,  the  spotted 
sandpiper  in  winter  is  a uniform  ash 


color,  but  in  summer  it  dons  a suit 
of  bewildering  black  spots  both  above 
and  below.  The  snipes  and  some  of 
the  plovers  enjoy  their  share  of  na- 
tural camouflage,  too,  as  do  the  turn- 
stones,  oyster  catchers,  certain  doves, 
and  many  of  the  hawks  and  owls— 
the  latter  two  representing  the 
hunters  who  find  gainsome  benefit  in 
the  inconspicuous  colors  that  deceive. 

Man’s  own  dress  habits,  during  sea- 
sons which  take  him  out  with  gun 
and  dog,  are  usually  the  opposite  of 
protective;  for  he’s  most  apt  to  be 
clothed  in  garments  that  match  too 
closely  the  surroundings  that  beckon 
with  promises  of  opportunities  to 
activate  the  eager  trigger-finger.  To 
overcome  this  hazard,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  red  cloth  annually 
are  used  to  give  Homo  sapiens  their 
own  peculiar  form  of  protective  color- 
ation-banners and  shields;  caps, 
coats,  and  even  head-to-toe  outfits 
crimson  enough  to  wisely  proclaim  to 
other  hunters  that  “I’M  NOT  A 
DEER,  OR  WOODCHUCK,  OR  A 
SLINKING  FOX!” 

Even  though  the  coloring  of  game 
animals  and  birds  often  confuse,  pro- 
voke, and  frustrate  hunters,  it  is 
praiseworthy  to  keep  this  thought  in 
mind:  those  nonplusing  colors  save 
the  lives  of  many  members  in  our 
wildlife  population  every  year.  May- 
be a fox  is  cheated  out  of  a full  belly 
because  of  protective  coloration  to- 
day, and  tomorrow  you  fail,  even 
with  20-20  vision,  to  focus  on  the 
object  of  your  quest  because  of  it. 
Escape  is  what  guardian  color  schemes 
regularly  means  to  throngs  of  wild 
creatures.  How  many  broods  of  game 
birds  and  mammals  are  in  existence 
today  because  survival  of  their  dams 
or  sires  was  brought  about  by  pro- 
tective coloration?  Wise  old  Dame 
Nature  consistently  sees  to  it  that  the 
number  is  not  a small  or  unimportant 
one! 
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Land  Area 

Cambria  County  lies  a little  south- 
west of  the  center  of  the  State,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghenies.  It 
covers  444,608  acres  of  which  270,668 
acres  (60.9%)  are  forested.  Publicly 
owned  land  totals  20,727  acres,  in- 
cluding 17,727  acres  in  State  Game 
Lands. 

Topography 

The  entire  surface  is  elevated  and 
semi-mountainous.  The  county  has  no 
large  streams,  but  those  existing  are 
swift  and  at  times  almost  torrential. 
There  are  two  drainage  systems:  one 
through  tributaries  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  flowing 
into  Clearfield  County  and  ultimately 
emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay;  the 
other  through  the  Conemaugh  and 
its  branches,  pouring  their  waters 
into  the  Ohio  River  and  eventually 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio,  and  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  The  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Highway  (U.  S.  422),  U.  S.  Route 
219,  Pa.  Route  53,  and  Pa.  Route  36 
traverse  the  county,  which  has  589 
miles  of  improved  State  highways. 

History 

Since  many  of  the  early  settlers  in 
this  territory  were  Welsh,  the  county 
when  separated  from  Huntingdon 
and  Somerset  counties  in  1804  was 


called  Cambria— the  old  poetic  name 
for  Wales.  In  the  canal  period  of  the 
State,  the  Conemaugh  provided  water 
for  the  western  section  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  at  Johnstown,  after 
the  portage  across  the  mountains 
from  Hollidaysburg,  on  the  Juniata 
River.  The  old  Portage  Railroad  was 
built  in  1833  and  extended  from 
Johnstown  to  Hollidaysburg,  a dis- 
tance of  about  37  miles.  Rare  engi- 
neering skill  had  accomplished  what 
seemed  impossible  and  the  Portage 
Railroad  was  considered  a marvelous 
achievement.  The  fare  on  the  rail- 
road was  $1.25  and  the  trip  took 
seven  hours. 

Johnstown,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Conemaugh,  is  the  chief  commercial 
center  today.  A treaty  with  the  In- 
dians forbade  white  settlement  in  this 
vicinity  prior  to  1769  but  in  that 
year  the  area  was  thrown  open  and 
several  pioneer  families  took  up  lands 
in  the  fertile  valleys  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Stony  Creek  and  the  Little 
Conemaugh  River.  By  1800,  enough 
settlers  had  come  to  enable  Joseph 
Johns  to  lay  out  a village,  which  he 
named  Conemaugh  after  the  Indian 
village  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Johnstown  in 
1834.  The  commercial  and  industrial 
section  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  Johnstown  Flood  of  May 
31,  1889  which  took  3,000  lives  and 
caused  property  damage  of  $25,- 
000,000.  The  flood  was  caused  by  a 
break  in  the  South  Fork  Dam,  old 
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reservoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
16  miles  above  the  city.  An  extensive 
flood  control  system  has  now  freed 
the  city  from  any  similar  danger. 

Industry 

Bituminous  coal  of  fine  grade  is 
abundant  throughout  Cambria 
County  and  limestone  may  be  quar- 
ried. A small  amount  of  natural  gas 
is  produced.  In  normal  times  the 
steel  industry  is  of  predominating 
importance. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  G.  A.  Mil- 
ler, 907  Chestnut  Ave.,  Barnesboro 
(Phone:  485R)  is  assigned  the  follow- 
ing townships:  Susquehanna,  Elder, 
Chest,  White,  Reade,  Barr,  West  Car- 
roll,  East  Carroll,  Clearfield  and 
Dean. 

District  Game  Protector  }.  L.  De- 
Long,  516  Lake  St.,  Ebensburg 
(Phone:  230})  is  assigned  the  follow- 
ing townships:  Black  Lick,  Cambria, 
Allegheny,  Gallitzin,  Cresson,  Mun- 
ster, Washington  and  Jackson. 

District  Game  Protector  L.  D.  Mos- 
toller,  917  Annie  St.,  Johnstown 
(Phone:  5-6381)  is  assigned  the  fol- 
lowing townships:  West,  East  and 
Middle  Taylor,  Upper  and  Lower 
Yoder,  Conemaugh,  Stony  Creek, 
Richland,  Adams,  Croyle,  Summer- 
hill  and  Portage. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Claude  Baughman, 
607  E.  Main  St.,  Roaring  Spring 
(Phone:  384)  is  assigned  to  this 

county  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

District  Forester 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  8c  Waters  assigns  District  For- 
ester Loren  R.  Brown,  313  Market 
Street,  Johnstown  (Phone:  9-6190)  to 
this  county. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 


or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 

TROUT:  Beaver  Dam  Run,  trib 
Clearfield  Creek,  Ashville,  Rt.  36,  2 
mi.;  Beaver  Dam  Run,  trib.  South 
Fork  Little  Conemaugh,  Beaverdale; 
Rt.  869,  5 mi.;  Bender  Run,  Carroll- 
town,  Rt.  219,  3 mi.;  Bens  Creek, 
Portage,  Rt.  53,  3 mi.;  Blacklick 
Creek,  North  Branch,  Belsano,  Rt. 
422,  6 mi.;  Cedar  Run,  Portage,  Rt. 
53,  4 mi.;  Chest  Creek,  Patton,  Rt. 
36,  7 mi.;  Clearfield  Creek,  Cresson, 
Rt.  22,  3 mi.;  Conemaugh  River, 
Little,  N.  Branch,  Wilmore,  Rt.  53, 
4 mi.;  Conemaugh  River,  South 
Branch,  Lloydell,  Rt.  160,  3 mi.; 
Duclos  Run,  Patton,  Rt.  36,  3 mi.; 
Hinckstown  Run,  Vinco,  Rt.  219,  3 
mi.;  Big  Laurel  Run,  Dysart,  Rt.  53, 
4 mi.;  Slatelick  Creek,  Fallentimber, 
Rt.  53,  4 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Harding  Dam  on 
Clearfield  Creek,  Cresson,  Rt.  22,  10 
acres. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Cambria  County  affords  a wide 
variety  of  hunting  and  has  good  pop- 
ulations of  deer,  grouse  and  squirrels, 
with  a fair  number  of  wild  turkeys. 
Farming  areas  also  provide  fair  small 
game  hunting  for  rabbits  and  ring- 
necks.  Seven  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands,  managed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  public  hunting,  are 
located  as  follows:  Number  79  (in 
part)  near  Vintondale  covering  2,- 
058.2  acres;  Number  108  near  Van 
Ormer  covering  10,688.1  acres;  Num- 
ber 120  (in  part)  north  of  St.  Lawr- 
ence covering  780.6  acres;  Number 
158  near  Blandburg  totalling  1,611.4 
acres;  Number  184  near  Ashville 
totalling  2,178.8  acres;  Number  198 
(in  part)  near  Cresson  covering  409.8 
acres;  and  Number  26  (in  part)  near 
Beaverdale  covering  3,538  acres.  In 
addition,  three  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Projects  are  located  in  this 
county:  Number  136  covering  7,547 
acres  near  Colver;  Number  163  cov- 
ering 3,469  acres  near  Salix;  and 
Number  165  covering  3,741  acres 
near  Ebensburg. 
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ABOUT  400  people  concerned 
with  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  through  vocation  or  avoca- 
tion met  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
in  Pittsburgh  on  May  14  and  15  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  inter- 
ests. The  first  Northeast  Wildlife 
Conference  ever  held  in  Pennsylvania 
. drew  visitors  from  eleven  northeast- 
. ern  states  representing  state  game  and 
j fish  departments,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
I Wildlife  Service,  private  conservation 
■ groups,  museums  and  universities, 
j and  national  and  local  sportsmen’s 
j organizations. 

r Hosts  to  the  conference  were  the 
i Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
s the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
J League  of  Pittsburgh.  Four  profes- 
sional societies  conducted  their  an- 
j nual  meetings  and  held  separate  tech- 
$ nical  sessions— the  northeast  sections 
of  the  Wildlife  Society,  the  American 


Fisheries  Society,  the  Conservation 
Law  Enforcement  Chiefs,  and  the 
Fish,  Game  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. Section  chairmen  for  the 
various  meetings  were  Roger  M.  Lat- 
ham, of  the  Wildlife  Society;  John  R. 
Greeley  of  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety; Thomas  F.  Bell  of  the  Conser- 
vation Law  Enforcement  Chiefs;  and 
Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  of  the  Fish, 
Game  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. 

Built  on  the  theme  “Problems  and 
Progress  in  Fish  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement in  the  Northeast,"  the  Con- 
ference was  formally  opened  Monday 
morning  by  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Welcoming  remarks 
were  also  added  by  R.  Stanley  Smith, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  W.  E.  Guckert,  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League;  and  a representative  of  the 


COMMISSION  PRESIDENT  Col.  Nicholas 
Biddle  officially  opened  the  Conference  at 
Pittsburgh’  William  Penn  Hotel. 


office  of  Hon.  David  L.  Lawrence, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  general  session  on  Monday 
morning  was  highlighted  by  addresses 
from  Richard  Stroud,  Executive  Vice- 
president  of  the  Sport  Fish  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth,  Vice-president  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Typical  of  the  papers  presented  to 
the  separate  meetings  of  the  four  so- 
cieties which  followed  Monday  after- 
noon and  Tuesday  was  the  program 
followed  by  the  Northeast  Section  of 
the  Wildlife  Society.  Here  delegates 
concerned  primarily  with  wildlife  con- 
servation heard  talks  and  entered  dis- 
cussions on  such  subjects  as  wildlife 
disease,  wildlife  research,  habitat  de- 
velopment work,  recent  concepts  re- 
garding the  importance  of  game  har- 
vests as  they  affect  annual  population 
levels,  U.  S.  game  management  agent 
operations,  progress  in  Waterfowl 
management  on  the  Atlantic  flyway, 
progress  in  land  management  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  role  of  private 
shooting  preserves  in  the  northeast- 
ern states. 

The  final  afternoon  was  occupied 
by  a panel  discussion  of  the  “rela- 
tions of  regional  watershed  develop- 
ments to  fish  and  game,  with  empha- 


GREETINGS FROM  SPORTSMEN  came 
from  W.  E.  Guckert  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsman’s  League  which  served  as  one  of 
the  conference  sponsors. 

sis  on  the  small  watershed  program 
authorized  under  Public  Law  566.” 
Panel  members  represented  the  di- 
verse interests  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  state  fish 
and  game  departments,  and  private 
watershed  associations. 

Other  highlights  of  the  conference 
included  a talk  given  by  Dr.  Kaj 
Westerskov,  of  the  New  Zealand  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs,  Welling- 
ton. He  gave  the  history  and  results 
of  the  many  introductions  of  exotic 
animals  and  birds  to  the  islands  and 
illustrated  the  dangers  of  such  uncon- 
trolled activities.  William  Voigt,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission,  was  chairman 
of  interesting  discussions  centering 
around  the  topics  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  Conservation  Programs, 
predator  control,  training  of  conser- 
vation personnel,  and  enforcement  of 
trespass  laws  as  they  relate  to  fish 
and  game. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  highlighted  by  en- 
tertainment from  the  world  famous 
University  Tamburitzans  musical 
groups  presented  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Allegheny  County  Sports- 
men’s League.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  ex- 


NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  LEADERS  are  welcomed  to  the  conference  as  Col.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  center.  Game  Commission  president,  talks  with  C..  R.  Gutermuth,  left,  vice-president 
af  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  Richard  Stroud,  Executive  vice-president  of  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


CONFERENCE  GUESTS  including  wives  of  delegates  were  treated  to  a luncheon  and  tour 
of  the  Heinz  Company  plant  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday.  Such  entertainment  for  the  ladies 
highlighted  Conference  program. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WILDLIFE  PROBLEMS  are  discussed  with  Kaj  Westershov,  center,  of 
the  Wildlife  Division,  New  Zealand  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  by  Roger  M.  Latham, 
left,  chief  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Research  Division  and  Chairman  of  the  Northeast 
Section,  Wildlife  Society,  and  Phil  Barske  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  Sec- 
tion Secretary-Treasurer. 


ecutive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  served  as  toast- 
master and  introduced  many  promi- 
nent guests.  During  the  banquet 
Hans  Uhlig,  of  the  West  Virginia 
Conservation  Commission,  was 
awarded  an  engraved  wrist  watch  by 
the  Wildlife  Society  for  the  outstand- 

COMMISSFON  VICE-PRESIDENT  H.  L. 
Buchanan,  of  Franklin,  is  introduced  at 
annual  banquet  by  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett, 
right,  who  served  as  toastmaster. 


ing  wildlife  publication  of  the  year 
in  the  northeastern  states.  The  honor 
was  granted  Uhlig  for  his  study  of 
the  gray  squirrel.  Citations  were  also 
awarded  by  the  Society  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ard E.  Shope  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research  for  his 
work  on  a new  virus  disease  in  deer, 
and  to  the  Petroleum  Institute  for  its 
effective  work  in  abating  oil  pollu- 
tion. In  surprise  ceremonies,  Perry 
Walper  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  made  the 
league’s  special  conservation  awards 
to  Mr.  Bernard  S.  Horne,  former 
president  and  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  for  his 
work  in  behalf  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers; the  ARMCO  Steel  Corporation 
for  their  work  in  neutralizing  liquid 
industrial  wastes  and  returning  clean 
waters  to  the  Conoquenessing  Creek 
from  their  plant  at  Butler;  and  to 
the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corporation 
for  their  work  in  restoring  the  land 
following  coal  mining  operations. 
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POPULAR  GAME  PROTECTOR  LEAVES  COMMISSION  SERVICE 


Bruce  P.  Yeager,  one  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  finest  field  officers,  re- 
ired  on  July  1 after  32  years  of  serv- 
ce  to  the  sportsmen  and  wildlife  con- 


Bruce  P.  Yeager 


servation  of  his  native  State.  He  was 
first  employed  by  the  Commission  on 
May  1,  1924  and  has  served  continu- 
ously since  as  a Game  Protector  in 
the  Montour,  Northumberland  and 
Columbia  county  area.  From  June  1, 
1950  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
upon  reaching  his  65th  birthday  his 
district  was  the  entire  county  of  Mon- 
tour. 

An  outstanding  officer,  Bruce 
Yeager  was  admired  by  not  only  those 
with  whom  and  for  whom  he  worked 
but  also  by  sportsmen  from  all  over 
the  Commonwealth,  even  those  he 
had  to  prosecute  in  line  of  duty.  His 
genial  personality,  use  of  discretion 
and  wise  judgment  in  handling  any 
problem  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted, and  his  display  of  coopera- 
tion with  his  fellow  officers  and  su- 
periors at  all  times  mark  a job  excep- 
tionally well  done.  Upon  leaving  the 
service  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
employees  with  a testimonial  dinner 
and  appropriate  gifts. 


GAME  COMMISSION  WILDLIFE  EXHIBITS 

The  Game  Commission  maintains  two  inanimate  wildlife  exhibits  in 
opposite  corners  of  the  State.  Admittance  to  both  is  free.  One  occupies  the 
agency’s  museum  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Refuge  near  Linesville,  Craw- 
ford County.  The  other  is  housed  in  the  former  reptile  building,  near  the  zoo 
at  Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Dauphin  County. 

The  Pymatuning  Museum  attractively  displays  a wide  variety  of  mounted 
specimens  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  seasonal  plumages,  allowing  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  ducks  and  geese  as  they  appear  at  various  times  of  the 
year.  Some  other  birds  that  inhabit  water  areas  also  appear  there. 

The  exhibit  at  Hershey  contains  22  major  wildlife  studies,  including 
complete  habitat  groups.  Some  displays  portray  good  conservation  practices, 
others  the  lack  of  them— either  of  which  may  affect  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania. 
Two  outstanding  displays  were  recently  added.  One  features  the  tanned  hides 
of  all  the  furbearers  found  in  the  State;  the  other  a group  of  rarely-seen,  partly 
albino  birds  and  animals. 
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TAILS  TELL  TALE  of  rabies  control  campaign  recently  concluded  in  Chester  county. 
Part  of  crew  of  experienced  trappers  sent  into  area  by  Game  Commission  are  shown  here 
with  fox  tails  representing  their  catch. 


COOPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN  CONTROLS 
RABIES  THREAT  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY 


Reduction  of  the  main  threat  to 
spreading  of  rabies  in  Chester  Coun- 
ty through  trapping  of  134  foxes  by 
the  State  Game  Commission  and  elim- 
ination of  56  stray  and  unlicensed 
dogs  by  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Game  Commission 
was  announced  recently. 

“We  believe  the  rabies  epidemic 
has  run  its  course,”  declared  Agri- 
culture Secretary  William  L.  Hen- 
ning, “but  every  effort  will  be  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  situation  under 
control.” 

Not  a single  case  of  rabies  has  been 
reported  from  Chester  County  since 
the  Department  established  a 60-day 
dog  law  quarantine  on  April  13,  he 
said. 

“To  keep  the  area  clean,”  he  em- 
phasized, “we  need  the  continued  co- 
operation of  dog  owners  by  maintain- 
ing complete  control  of  their  dogs  at 
all  times.  Also,  we  need  the  complete 


cooperation  of  all  local  police  offi 
cers.” 

Last  year  Chester  County  led  the 
State  with  117  reported  cases  of  ra 
bies,  75  of  them  in  foxes,  he  pointec 
out.  Between  January  1 and  April  1! 
of  this  year  32  cases  were  found  in 
animals,  21  of  them  in  foxes.  The 
quarantine  continued  until  June  9 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  State  Game  Commis 
sion,  declared  ten  experienced  trap 
pers  “did  a wonderful  job”  in  the 
three  weeks  spent  in  forested  area: 
of  the  38  townships  under  quaran 
tine. 

“While  the  basic  cause  has  beer 
greatly  reduced  the  menace  of  rabie: 
still  remains  and  we  shall  continue  t 
careful  watch  in  Chester  and  neigh 
boring  counties,”  he  asserted. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Milo,  director  of  th< 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  said  four  dof 
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aw  enforcement  teams  of  two  men 
each  combed  the  county  for  10  days 
jefore  establishment  of  the  quaran- 
tine. They  gathered  in  42  stray  and 
unlicensed  dogs  and  the  game  pro- 
tectors accounted  for  14  more. 

‘‘The  fact  that  no  cases  have  been 
reported  from  the  county  in  four 
weeks  is  encouraging,”  he  said. 

“The  most  serious  threat  that  re- 


11 

mains  is  from  dogs.  Rabies  can 
spread  again  and  the  menace  to  hu- 
mans would  be  far  greater  from  dogs 
than  from  foxes.  Dogs  that  have  not 
been  vaccinated  against  rabies  should 
be  vaccinated  at  once.  Under  the 
quarantine  regulations  all  dogs  must 
be  licensed  and  under  control  of 
their  masters  at  all  times.  Dogs  run- 
ning at  large  invite  trouble.” 
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DOES  HUNTER  SAFETY  TRAINING  PAY  OFF? 

How  effective  is  hunter  safety  training  in  making  safe  hunters? 

Recently  compiled  figures  on  1954’s  hunting  casualties  show  that  three 
youths  out  of  the  17,000  who  took  the  State’s  (California)  hunter  safety 
course  last  year  are  known  to  have  been  involved  in  shooting  accidents. 

This  was  one  out  of  every  5,675  who  took  the  course. 

Of  the  12,500  hunters  under  16  years  of  age  who  had  been  licensed  in  a 
previous  year  and  did  not  have  to  take  the  course,  45  were  involved  in  acci- 
dents—one  out  of  every  290. 

Youths  who  had  hunter  safety  training  were  19  times  safer  than  those 
who  did  not  have  the  training.  (From  Outdoor  California.) 


GAME  PROTECTOR  PROSPECTS  are  welcomed  to  examination  held  in  Harrisburg 
June  2 by  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  Superintendent  James  Brown,  left,  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  Joseph  Chick.  Forty-one  applicants,  all  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
took  the  aptitude  and  related  tests  as  first  step  in  selecting  the  Eighth  Student  Officer 
class  which  will  begin  on  June  30. 
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COMMISSION’S  RESEARCH  CHIEF  AUTHORS 
NEW  WILD  TURKEY  BOOK 


I 
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Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief  of  Re- 
search for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  one  of  those  who 
added  materially  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  wild  turkey  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  is  the  author  of  a new 
book  just  published  by  The  Stack- 
pole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  new  volume,  only  work  of  its 
kind  that  deals  specifically  with  nor- 
thern varieties  of  our  largest  game 
bird,  holds  special  interest  for  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen.  It  includes  up-to- 
the-minute  information  on  wild  tur- 
key life  history,  habitat  requirements. 


management  and  hunting.  Complete 
coverage  is  given  to  commercial  call- 
ers and  how  to  “talk  turkey,”  includ- 
ing detailed  specifications  for  making 
your  own  callers.  “Complete  Book  of 
the  Wild  Turkey”  is  truly  complete 
on  everything  now  known  about  this 
noble  bird  from  egg  to  hunting 
trophy  to  dinner  table  preparation. 

Containing  264  pages  and  excellent 
illustrations  by  Ned  Smith,  the  new 
book  is  available  at  $4.95  a copy  from 
the  publisher.  The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Telegraph  Press  Building,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 
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CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE  members  developing  sights  to  be  seen  by  over  150,000 
scouts  during  the  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge  in  July,  1957  met  in  June 
to  make  on-the-ground  plans.  Shown  here  are  conservation  education  officers  from  Penn- 
Isylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  from  all  federal  conservation  agencies,  who 
are  planning  outstanding  conservation  demonstrations  and  displays  for  the  event. 


j 

Game  Commission  Reports 
Spring  Stocking  Figures 

The  Game  Commission’s  Propaga- 
tion Division  reports  on  game  birds 
the  agency  released  in  Pennsylvania 
this  spring: 

Ring-necked  pheasants,  approxi- 
mately 52,000.  The  sex  ratio  was 
about  50-50.  Breeder  pheasants  at 
State  Game  Farms,  to  be  released 
about  the  first  of  June,  will  number 
over  17,500.  The  proportion  of  hens 
to  cocks  in  this  case  will  be  10  to  1. 

Bobwhite  quail  liberated  totaled 
almost  6,000.  These  “farmers’  friends” 
were  about  evenly  half  males  and 
half  females. 

Wild  turkeys  released,  in  ratios  of 
one  tom  to  five  hens,  numbered  ap- 
proximately 2,900. 

All  of  the  pheasants,  quail  and 
turkeys  were  adult  birds.  In  every 
case  they  were  given  their  freedom  in 
areas  suitable  for  natural  propaga- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania  Wild  Turkeys 
Withstood  Severe  Winter 

Pennsylvania’s  great  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  came  through  last  winter  in 
fine  shape,  reports  from  Game  Com- 
mission field  officers  indicate. 

Some  wild  turkey  loss  must  be 
expected  in  any  winter,  but  discov- 
eries of  dead  turkeys  last  winter  and 
this  spring  were  few  and  far  between. 

The  State  game  authorities  attrib- 
ute the  negligible  loss  to  two  causes, 
even  in  the  north-central  counties 
where  wild  turkeys  are  most  numer- 
ous and  the  ravages  of  winter  were 
heaviest.  First,  the  turkeys  in  the  for- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  are  hardy,  truly 
wild  stock.  Also,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s extensive  corn  feeding  cam- 
paign last  winter  was  augmented  ex- 
tensively by  similar  efforts  by  sports- 
men and  farmers.  This  was  particu- 
larly effective  where  natural  foods 
were  scarce  or  inaccessible  due  to  ice 
and  snow  in  the  areas  where  there 
were  large  concentrations  of  the  great 
birds. 
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WILDLIFE  TRAGEDY  found  and  photo- 
graphed by  W.  A.  Creed  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  in  Cam- 
eron County  was  this  young  buck.  In  at- 
tempting to  reach  and  browse  small  twig 
high  on  a double-stemmed  yellow  birch,  the 
deer  apparently  slipped  and  caught  its  foot 
in  crotch. 

Average  Winter  Die-Off 
Reported  In  Deer  Herd 

The  number  of  deer  that  died  of 
malnutrition  because  of  over-browsed 
forest  areas  in  Pennsylvania  last  win- 
ter has  been  determined  at  about 
2,500.  This  is  a reasonably  low  figure, 
the  Game  Commission  and  informed 
outdoorsmen  believe.  The  count  was 
made  by  game  protectors  and  field 
research  men.  Early  season  trout  fish- 
ermen contributed,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  compilation. 

In  some  of  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral counties  little  or  no  die-off  was 
noted.  The  toll  was  highest  in  north- 
ern counties,  particularly  in  those 
where  for  years  there  were  far  too 
many  deer  for  the  food  available. 


In  the  Southwest  Division  only  “a 
few”  deer  were  reported  as  winter 
deaths.  The  Southcentral  Division  re- 
ported the  die-off  as  “low”,  and  the 
Southeast  Division  said  “No  deer  loss 
last  winter.” 

The  Northwest  Division  reported 
more  than  400  of  the  big  game  ani- 
mals died  in  that  section.  The  North- 
east Division  listed  its  deer  loss  at 
some  240.  But  the  highest  number, 
over  1900,  succumbed  in  the  North- 
central  Division. 

Northcentral  Counties,  in  which 
the  greatest  losses  occurred,  were: 
southern  Potter,  Cameron,  eastern 
Elk,  northeastern  Clearfield,  north- 
western Clinton,  and  the  Pine  Creek 
area  of  Lycoming  and  Tioga. 

Other  States  suffered  in  like 
fashion.  Michigan,  for  example,  has 
reported:  “Losses  to  the  deer  herd  in 
the  northern  lower  peninsula  during 
last  fall  and  winter  totaled  an  esti- 
mated 41,650  animals,  according  to  a 
Conservation  Department  survey. 
The  comparative  figure  a year  ago 
was  32,500.  (The  survey  losses  to  the 
upper  peninsula  deer  herd  was  de- 
layed by  weather  and  not  given.) 
Starvation  led  all  other  causes  of 
death,  with  16,600.  Other  causes  re- 
ported in  the  1956  survey  were:  shot, 
5,680;  dog  kill,  3,420;  accident,  1,080; 
unknown,  14,870.  Of  the  latter  the 
survey  included  the  probability  that 
shooting  and  disease  took  a large 
number  of  these  animals.” 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  j 

Our  domestic  turkey  is  a descendant  of  the 
Mexican  turkey  which  was  taken  to  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  16th  century 
and  from  Spain  continued  its  travels  to 
England.  English  colonists  brought  it  to  the 
United  States. 

*  *  * * 

Perhaps  our  rarest  mammal  is  the  black- 
footed ferret.  It  has  become  almost  ex- 
tinct because  of  ranchers  poisoning  the 
prairie  dogs  on  which  it  preyed. 

* * * 

The  meadow  mouse  consumes  its  own 
weight  in  food  every  24  hours. 
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'lAJater  and  Wildlife 


am 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


IT  has  been  said  often  that  the 
biggest  natural  resource  problem 
facing  this  country  today  is  water. 
Residents  of  eastern  and  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  are  well  aware  of  the 
problem  of  too  much  water.  The 
floods  of  1955  will  not  be  forgotten 
for  a long  time.  Industrial  leaders  of 
the  state  are  faced  with  another  prob- 
lem-adequate water  of  high  quality 
for  use  in  processing  all  sorts  of  raw 
materials  from  steel  on  down  to 
: smaller  products.  Farmers  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  threat  of  top 
little  water,  and  often  have  seen  field 
crops  or  pastures  dry  up  and  fail  to 
produce.  Their  wells  may  go  dry  and 
force  them  to  carry  water  for  live- 
stock or  home  use. 

Fisherman  frequently  are  heard  to 
complain  of  too  high  water  in  the 
• spring  for  good  fishing,  or  too  low 
water  in  the  summer.  Rare,  it  seems, 
is  the  water  just  right  for  the  best 
■ trout  or  bass  fishing.  Wildlife  cannot 
< complain  though;  animals  just  die 
or  move  away. 

Basically,  much  of  the  water  prob- 
lem exists  because  of  the  way  man 
has  used  the  land.  That  is  not  to 
imply  that  there  have  not  always 
been  floods  and  droughts.  There  have 
been.  But  our  use  of  the  land,  and 
our  presence  on  it  in  greater  numbers 
each  year  is  what  aggravates  the 
problem. 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  Indians 


were  the  only  humans  to  roam  over 
our  country-side,  our  hills  and  val- 
leys, lake  and  ’stream  banks  were 
covered  with  trees  that  had  been 
growing  and  dying  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  that  time  they  had  built 
up  a thick  layer  of  humus  protected 
by  a cover  of  decaying  leaves  and 
rotting  logs  that  absorbed  much  of 
the  rain  and  melting  snow.  Water 
soaked  in  the  ground  and  built  up 
underground  reservoirs,  and  released 
water  slowly  into  springs  and  streams 
all  spring  summer  and  fall.  Our 


Soil  Conservation  Service  Photo 

WATER  QUANTITY  can  be  measured  by  this  simple  home-made  device  but  quality  ol 
annual  rainfall  related  to  plant  and  animal  life  is  not  so  easily  discovered.  What  happens 
to  this  water  once  it  reaches  the  earth  determines  the  amount  and  kind  of  life  that  can  ij 
be  supported. 


streams  ran  clear  and  cool  and  the 
countryside  was  green,  since  plants 
could  get  water  all  during  the  grow- 
ing season  from  the  under-ground 
supplies. 

But  now  much  of  that  forest  cover 
has  been  replaced  by  cultivated  fields, 
pastures,  large  industrial  develop- 
ments, large  housing  developments, 
second,  third  or  even  fourth  growth 
wooded  areas.  Fires  and  erosion  have 
destroyed  much  of  that  soft  absorb- 
ent ground  cover  that  once  soaked  up 
water. 

Today  much  of  the  rainfall  or  melt- 
ing snow  runs  off  quickly,  down- 
stream to  the  river,  down  the  river 
to  the  bay,  and  then  into  the  ocean. 
In  still  other  places,  rain  falls  on  vast 
areas  of  concrete  or  macadem  only  to 
evaporate  instead  of  soaking  in. 

That  huge  underground  reservoir 
has  been  getting  lower  and  lower. 
Our  streams  run  full  or  even  overflow 
at  one  time,  and  nearly  dry  up— or 


do  dry  up— at  other  times.  Man 
suffers  from  too  much  or  too  little 
water,  so  does  wildlife. 

But  this  fast  run-off  of  water  has 
another  effect  too.  It  carries  with  it, 
as  it  rushes  down  hill,  topsoil  and 
silt  that  is  no  longer  protected  by 
dense  forest  or  other  plant  growth. 
This  silt  in  streams  or  lakes  is  harm- 
ful to  the  wildlife  there.  Here  is  the 
way  it  works: 

To  be  most  attractive  for  wildlife 
a pond  or  stream  must  support  a 
variety  of  plants,  and  several  things 
help  determine  what  plants  will  grow 
in  the  pond  or  streams.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  and  a stable  water  level; 
depth  and  clearness;  temperature; 
wave  action  along  the  edges;  kind  of 
bottom;  minerals  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  found  in  the  soil  on  the 
bottom;  the  condition  of  the  land 
surrounding  the  pond— all  these  effect 
plant  life  in  water. 

Like  dry  land  plants,  water  plants 
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also  need  light  so  that  they  can 
manufacture  food.  That’s  why  the 
most  luxuriant  plant  growth— bull- 
rushes,  cattails,  pickerel  weed,  wild 
rice,  pond  lilies,  arrow  root  and 
waterweeds— are  found  in  shallow 
water  where  leaves  get  sunlight  easily. 

Where  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
rooted  plants,  small  plants  that  you 
cannot  see  without  a microscope  take 
over.  What  these  plants  lack  in  size 
they  make  up  in  numbers.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  them.  Living 
among  these  tiny  plants  are  equally 
tiny  animals.  Both  of  them  together 
are  called  plankton  and  without 
them  many  of  the  larger  animals 
found  in  water  would  not  be  able  to 
i live. 

Some  or  all  of  the  plants  that  live 
in  the  water  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  tiny  animals  called  proto- 
zoons.  The  protozoons  are  eaten  by 
larger  animals,  and  these  in  turn  may 
be  eaten  by  insect  larvae,  and  larger 
fish  eat  the  smaller  ones.  Finally, 
along  comes  a heron,  osprey,  mink 
or  man  and  catches  the  large  fish  for 
food.  It’s  easy  to  see  then,  why  the 
plant  life  in  the  water  is  important 
to  wildlife.  It  is  the  first  step  in  a 
food  chain.  Without  the  plant  life 
there  would  be  no  food  for  animals. 

Some  of  these  plants  are  important 
directly  to  animals.  Some  ducks  like 
mallards  or  blacks  for  example,  eat 
the  plant  life  itself.  Muskrats  eat  the 
roots  of  the  plants  that  grow  along 
the  waters  edge.  Pickerel  or  pike  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  the  water.  Other  fish  find 
shelter  from  their  enemies  in  the 
dense  plant  growth.  Without  the 
plants,  the  animals  that  need  them 
will  not  be  present  in  as  large 
s numbers. 

If  you’ve  studied  general  science, 
in  school,  you  know  that  a green 
plant  can  be  compared  to  a factory. 
It  uses  sunlight  as  power  and  water 
and  minerals  from  the  soil  to  manu- 
facture food  that  animals  eat.  With- 
; out  sunlight  or  minerals  this  food 


manufacturing  process  cannot  go  on. 

In  water,  generally,  one  or  all  of 
three  things  may  interfere  with  this 
manufacturing  process.  First  is  silt 
or  soil  that  washes  off  farmlands, 
burned  over  forests,  new  road  cuts 
or  such  places  and  makes  the  water 
muddy.  When  the  water  is  muddy, 
sunlight  cannot  get  to  the  plants 
and  the  plants  die.  The  minerals  that 
plants  need  get  into  the  water 
through  run-off  or  rain  falling  on 
the  water  shed  and  draining  into  the 
pond.  If  this  land  has  been  “farmed 
out,”  burned  over,  or  in  some  other 
way  depleted  of  its  minerals,  the 
water  may  not  contain  the  minerals 
needed  by  the  plankton  and  other 
plants.  In  the  case  of  burned  over 
land,  rain  washing  over  the  ashes 
or  burned  wood  may  carry  to  much 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  minerals  into 
the  water.  This  may  kill  the  plank- 
ton and  other  plants  and  animals. 

What  To  Do 

That,  in  general,  is  a brief  story 
of  water  and  the  problem  of  water 
conservation.  Here  are  a few  ways 
in  which  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  important  water  is  to  wildlife, 
and  ways  in  which  you  may  help 
supply  water  needs  for  wildlife.  Start 
right  in  your  own  backyard.  Build 
one  or  two  bird  baths  and  set  them 
out  in  your  yard  or  garden.  You  can 
expect  to  attract  such  birds  as  robins, 
catbirds,  thrushes,  thrashers,  cardi- 
nals, mocking  birds,  warblers  and 
tanagers. 

The  materials  required  are:  trash 
can  or  garbage  can  lid,  15  to  24 
inches  in  diameter;  2x4  inch,  4 x 
4 inch  or  4 inch  diameter  pole,  4 
feet  long;  three  2 inch  long  wood 
screws;  three  1 inch  diameter  rubber 
washers  to  fit  the  screws.  Paint  the 
half  of  the  pole  that  goes  in  the 
ground  with  a wood  preservative. 

Find  a shady  spot  in  the  garden  or 
yard,  near  some  shrubbery  or  trees. 
Dig  a hole  two  feet  deep.  Set  the 
pole  in  the  hole  and  tamp  in  the 
soil  around  the  post  until  it  stands 
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upright  and  is  firm  and  steady. 

Remove  the  handle  from  the  trash 
can  lid  and  set  the  lid  on  the  pole. 
Drill  holes  through  the  lid  so  the 
screws  slip  through  easily.  Place  the 
washers  on  the  screws,  and  hammer 
the  screws  into  the  pole  top  an  inch 
or  so.  Tighten  with  a screw  driver. 
The  washers  will  prevent  water  from 
leaking  out  through  the  screw  holes. 
Stain  or  paint  the  pole  and  paint 
the  outside  of  the  lid  with  green  or 
white  enamel.  Find  a flat  rock  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  thick  and  place  it  in  the 
corner  of  the  bird  bath.  This  pro- 
vides a perch  for  the  birds  while  they 
drink. 

If  birds  do  not  find  the  bath 
readily,  here’s  a stunt  to  try:  Hand 
a tin  can  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  bird  bath.  Punch  a small  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  can,  \/  inch  above 
the  bottom  rim.  Fill  the  can  with 
water.  Whittle  a match  stick  to  a 
point  and  stick  it  in  the  hole.  Adjust 
the  match  stick  so  that  water  drips 
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out  of  the  hole  at  a rate  of  15  or  1 
20  times  a minute. 


This  drip  into  the  bird  bath  will 
cause  ripples  or  a sound  that  will 
attract  birds.  The  drip  is  especially 
good  at  night  when  migrating 
warblers  stop  in  your  yard  to  rest. 


Projects  Along  Natural  Waterways 

The  best  indication  I have  seen  of  ! 
how  water  will  attract  wildlife  oc-  1 
curred  several  years  ago  when  I was 
trying  to  find  a spring  to  supply 
water  for  a cabin  I was  building  in 
the  mountains.  I wanted  my  cabin 
to  be  several  hundred  feet  off  the 
valley  floor,  where  the  view  was 
superb  and  where  there  was  always 
a breeze  blowing.  But  I couldn’t 
build  the  cabin  economically  unless 
I could  find  a good  year-round  water 
supply  nearby. 

There  were  a couple  of  wet  places 
up  the  hill  from  the  cabin  site  that  I 
decided  to  dig  out  and  see  if  I could 
find  a spring.  I dug  out  two  holes 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  -and  two 
feet  deep  and  hit  a small  flow  of 
water.  I then  waited  to  see  how  long 
it  would  take  for  the  holes  to  fill  up 
to  give  me  a small  reservoir. 

The  next  morning  I visited  my 
would-be  water  supply.  It  was  not 
satisfactory  for  my  needs,  but  it  had 
attracted  animals  during  the  night. 
There  were  tracks  of  at  least  three 
deer,  bear  tracks,  fox  tracks,  porcu- 
pine tracks  and  coon  tracks  all  in  the 
mud  turned  over  soil  around  one 
small  puddle  of  shallow  water— the 
only  water  within  three-hundred 
yards.  That  prompted  us  to  dig  the 
hole  deeper,  and  we  did  get  a greater 
flow.  The  balance  of  that  summer, 
that  spring  attracted  animals  each 
night,  and  during  the  day  we  never 
failed  to  see  song  birds  bathing  or 
drinking  there. 

That  project  was  the  result  of  an 
accident  on  our  part.  But  future  ones 
of  a similar  nature  were  carried  out 
just  for  wildlife,  and  can  be  carried  . 
in  many  other  places.  Look  for  soft,  a 
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lamp  spots  in  the  woods  or  along 
ield  edges— places  where  it  seems  that 
here  once  was  a stream,  small  marsh 
>r  spring.  An  hour  or  two  of  work 
vith  a shovel  or  mattock  and  game 
)irds  and  animals  will  have  a place 
o drink. 

Another  good  project  is  building 
mall  marshes.  Frequently  you  may 
ind  a place  where  a dam  only  two 
>r  three  feet  high  will  back  up  water 
md  flood  a small  area  of  a half  acre 
>r  so.  The  water  doesn’t  have  to  be 
oo  deep,  as  long  as  it  is  permanent, 
tnd  soon  typical  water  plants  will 
^row  in  the  once  dry  area.  Such  small 
narshy  areas  may  attract  muskrats 
md  may  become  resting  areas  for 
vaterfowl. 

Many  times  on  farms  there  are 
mall  streams  and  wet  areas  that  are 
lot  good  for  a thing.  The  wet  areas 
night  be  drained  for  an  additional 
icre  or  two  of  pasture  or  farmland. 
But  as  wet  areas— as  marshes,  they 
nay  well  produce  wildlife  that  is 
nore  valuable  than  the  small  amount 
if  hay  or  crops  they  would  produce, 
iince  they  are  probably  low  areas  to 
\ tart  with  they  may  be  wet,  regardless 
>f  drainage,  for  some  of  the  year  and 
he  upkeep  of  the  drainage  operation 
nay  easily  cost  more  than  the  hay 
>r  crops  produced.  These  areas  nat- 
lrally,  may  be  catch  basins  for  spring 
un-off  on  heavy  summer  and  fall 
ains— areas  where  the  water  settles 
md  sinks  in  the  ground,  to  add  to 
he  underground  reservoir. 

This  water  soaking  in,  increases  the 
'ield  on  surrounding  land  and  pro- 
'ides  the  moisture  necessary  for  plant 
ife  that  provides  cover  and  food  for 
I vildlife. 

Wildlife  technicians  will  gladly 
upply  details'  for  building  small 
narshes.  There  are  few  better  pro- 
ects  for  Sportsman’s  Clubs,  Junior 
>portsman’s  Clubs,  F.  F.  A.  4-H  or 
>cout  groups. 

Your  fun  in  the  future  can  be 
guaranteed  by  what  you  do  now  to 
provide  adequate  clear,  clean  water 


for  fish  and  wildlife.  A large  part  of 
the  job  depends  upon  your  under- 
standing the  water  problem  and  help- 
ing others  to  understand  it.  Through 
letters  to  editors  of  newspapers,  talks 
to  service  clubs  and  other  community 
groups  and  in  general,  making  as 
many  people  as  possible  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  clean  waters,  com- 
munity action  can  do  much  to  clean 
up  streams,  rivers,  and  lake  shores. 

Beyond  that,  do  as  much  as  you 
can  personally  and  with  the  help  of 
interested  groups  to  actually  get  the 
job  done.  Plant  willows  along  streams 
banks  and  control  erosion.  Clean  up 
trash  along  streams  and  lake  shores. 
Help  build  small  marshy  areas.  Work 
on  stream  improvement  projects.  Bet- 
ter fishing  and  hunting  is  largely  a 
“do-it-yourself”  program.  Get  the 
help  of  technicians  in  planning,  but 
you  and  others  like  you  can  improve 
your  own  fun  in  the  future. 
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By  Tom  Forbes 
PART  I. 


ARROW  attrition  is  more  of  a 
problem  to  the  novice  than  to 
expert  who  is  accustomed  to  seeing  his 
arrows  hit  fairly  close  to  the  center 
of  a selected  target.  Not  so  with  the 
beginner  who  spends  more  time  on 
the  practice  butts  searching  for  lost 
arrows  than  in  shooting  at  the  target. 
The  newcomer  has  been  well  advised 
who  has  selected  relatively  inexpen- 
sive arrows  with  which  to  practice 
and  attempt  to  master  the  technique 
required  to  shoot  a bow.  Arrows 
which  miss  the  butt  have  a perverse 
habit  of  sliding  under  the  turf  for 
their  entire  length  so  that  they  are 
invisible  and  difficult  to  find,  unless 
the  bowman  has  carefully  marked 
their  position.  This  the  beginner 
learns  to  do  after  repeated  futile 
efforts  and  much  time  has  been  ex- 
pended hunting  lost  arrows.  Fre- 
quently arrows  lost  on  one  day  are 
subsequently  recovered  but  dampness 
has  damaged  the  Retching  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  arrow  is  useless  until 
the  (fetching  has  been  renewed.  Por- 
tions of  the  feathers  are  frequently 
torn  from  the  arrow  shaft  in  drawing 
the  shaft  through  the  target  backing 
in  the  direction  of  flight.  This  be- 
comes necessary  when  the  arrow 
penetrates  the  butt  to  the  extent  that 
the  Retching  is  partially  or  entirely 
buried  in  the  backing.  To  attempt 
to  shove  the  arrow  back  through  the 
butt  is  certain  to  damage  the  Retch- 


ARROW 
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ing;  and  the  only  alternative  is  to 
draw  the  arrow  through  the  butt  in 
the  direction  of  flight.  The  latter 
method  may  succeed  in  preserving 
the  Retching  but  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  Retching  may  be  damaged 
and  need  replacing  before  the  arrow 
will  be  serviceable.  To  continue  to 
shoot  arrows  on  which  one  or  more 
of  the  feathers  which  comprise  the 
Retching  are  damaged  or  missing 
makes  accurate  shooting  impossible; 
and  certainly  even  low  priced  shafts 
are  expensive  if  they  are  discarded 
because  of  damaged  Retching. 

Professional  Retching  of  shafts  in 
quantities  requires  a considerable 
initial  investment  for  jigs  and  tools. 
The  two  basic  pieces  of  equipment, 
a Retching  jig  and  a feather  trimmer 
used  by  the  trade  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $25.00.  These  are  precision 
tools.  The  Retching  machine  will 
Retch  any  size  shaft,  right  or  left  wing 
feathers,  make  front  and  rear  spiral 
adjustments,  and  handle  feathers  to 
six  inches  in  length.  The  feather 
trimmer  will  trim  all  feathers  exactly 
alike  at  the  same  time  and  do  the  job 
quickly  and  easily.  Moving  down  the 
price  range,  assembly  kits  for  a feather 
burner  may  be  purchased  for  a low 
as  $2.50  and  a Retching  jig  that  will 
Retch  three  feathers  at  one  time  sells 
for  $1.25  to  $2.00. 

To  make  occasional  repairs  to  low 
priced  arrows,  the  beginner  does  not 
need  to  purchase  either  of  these  basic 
tools.  With  little  ingenuity  a home 
made  jig  can  be  fashioned  which  will 
serve  to  replace  missing  or  damaged 
feathers.  Figure  “A”  shows  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a jig  which  consists 
of  the  stand,  a large  spring  paper  clip 
and  two  metal  bars.  Figure  “B”  shows 
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low  the  jig  is  used  to  attach  a single 
'feather  to  a shaft.  The  dimensions  of 
:he  jig  will  permit  fletching  feathers 
to  five  inches  in  length.  From  \/" 
plywood  cut  a rectangular  base  9" 
long  by  II/2”  wide.  From  s/4"  stock 
>aw  out  two  end  pedestals  2i/g"  long 
'by  I1/2"  in  width.  Clamp  them  to- 
gether and  3^"  from  one  end  bore  a 
hole  through  the  blocks  on  the  longi- 
tudinal center  line.  The  diameter  of 
the  hole  should  exceed  the  diameter 
af  your  arrow  shaft  slightly.  Then 
make  a saw  cut  along  the  longitudinal 
center  line  across  the  ends  of  the 
blocks  until  it  reaches  the  hole.  This 
cut  should  have  a width  equal  to  the 
(combined  thickness  of  the  metal  bars 
plus  a small  tolerance  for  feather 
thickness  and  a sliding  fit  in  the  slot. 
Use  care  in  making  this  fit  so  that 
the  feather  will  stand  in  a vertical 
position  on  the  arrow  shaft.  Seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  from  one  end 
of  the  base  attach  one  block  per- 
manently to  the  base  with  glue  and 
number  18  wire  brads  1/2"  long.  The 
second  block  is  installed  between  two 
spacers  y4"  in  width  by  3/8"  thick 
which  are  permanently  fastened  to 
the  base  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


first  pedestal  or  block.  The  outside 
spacer  is  placed  even  with  the  end 
of  the  base  and  the  end  block  is 
placed  next  in  position  to  determine 
the  correct  location  of  the  second 
spacer.  This  end  block  should  fit 
snugly  in  position  so  that  its  align- 
ment is  assured,  but  it  must  be  a 
removable  block.  Assembled,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  end  pedestals 
measured  from  inside  to  inside  will 
be  approximately  6".  Finished  fletch- 
ing to  5"  in  length  can  be  made  with 
this  layout.  Two  metal  bars,  7"  in 
length  by  $/%"  in  width  and  of 
sufficient  stiffness  to  hold  the  feather 
firmly  throughout  its  entire  length 
complete  the  assembly.  If  the  nock  on 
your  arrows  has  a diameter  in  excess 
of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ream  out  the  hole  in 
the  removable  block  to  permit  the 
entry  of  the  nock. 

Provided  you  desire  to  replace  a 
single  damaged  or  missing  feather, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  positioning 
it  correctly  on  the  shaft.  Its  original 
position  is  easily  determined  by  ex- 
amination. With  a pencil  mark  the 
exact  location  of  the  forward  end  of 
the  old  feather  and  put  another  pencil 
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mark  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  at  this 
location.  Scrape  carefully  remnants  of 
glue,  bits  of  quill  and  other  foreign 
material  from  the  shaft. 

Tom  turkey  feathers  are  used  for 
fletching.  Only  the  three  pointer 
feathers  from  each  wing  have  the  de- 
sired stiffness  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults. The  hen  pointers  are  not  as 
strong  and  stiff  as  the  tom  feathers. 
First  quality  feathers  range  in  price 
from  $0.60  per  dozen  for  natural 
barred  to  $1.00  for  white  dyed  to  a 
desired  color.  In  100  lots  the  prices 
range  from  approximately  $2.50  to 
$2.80  per  hundred.  These  feathers 
have  been  processed  and  are  ready  to 
position  on  the  shaft.  The  quill  has 
been  cut  and  ground  down  until  only 
a very  narrow,  thin,  smooth  portion 
remains.  Feathers  processed  in  this 
manner  are  called  ground  base 
feathers  in  the  trade. 

Since  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  a relatively  cheap  practice  arrow 
you  may  choose  to  collect  a supply 
of  tom  pointers  from  a nearby  turkey 
farm  or  processing  plant.  This  is  still 


possible  where  the  electric  feather 
picker  is  not  used.  Prepare  them  for 
mounting  on  the  shaft  by  splitting 
the  quill  with  a sharp  knife  or  stripp- 
ing the  desired  portion  of  the  feather 
by  grasping  it  near  the  tip  and  tear- 
ing toward  the  butt.  Processing  your 
own  feathers  may  not  appeal  to  you 
but  you  can  prepare  a satisfactory 
base  by  clamping  the  feather  which 
you  have  stripped  or  cut  between  the 
metal  bars  of  the  fletching  jig  with 
the  paper  clip  and  sanding  the  base 
to  the  desired  shape  and  smoothness 
by  rubbing  it  over  a sheet  of  medium 
fine  sand  paper  laid  on  a flat  surface. 
You  can  judge  when  the  job  is  com- 
pleted by  comparison  with  the  base 
of  one  of  the  other  feathers  on  the 
shaft.  Remove  the  feather  from  the 
clamp  and  cut  the  quill  to  the  exact 
length  of  the  quills  of  the  feathers 
already  on  your  shaft. 

Next  month  we  will  discuss  at- 
taching the  feather  to  the  shaft  and 
trimming  it  to  match  those  already 
in  position. 

...  To  be  continued. 


THE  arrival  of  a new  hunting 
cartridge  on  the  American  scene 
is  about  as  rare  as  a fifty-cent  steak. 
During  the  past  15  years  there  have 
been  only  two  new  factory  manu- 
factured, center-fire  rifle  cartridges 
developed  and  mass  produced— the 
222  Remington  and  the  308  Win- 
chester. There  was  good  reason  for 
this  lack  of  new  cartridges.  The  vari- 
ous manufacturers  usually  developed 
their  own  cartridges  or  had  them 
developed  for  them.  But  once  on  the 
market,  they  had  the  field  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  Thus  for  some 
years  Savage  had  the  303  and  250- 
3000,  Winchester  had  the  270  and 
220  Swift,  Remington  had  the  35, 
and  so  on.  The  shooter,  if  he  liked 
a particular  cartridge,  pretty  well 
had  to  buy  that  make  firearm  or  go 
to  an  expensive  custom  rifle  maker. 

Under  today’s  big  business  condi- 
tions, however,  things  are  radically 
different.  We  have  two  giant  arms 
companies,  each  with  their  own  allied 
loading  company  and  research  lab- 
oratory. There  are  also  several 
smaller  arms  companies,  all  manufac- 
turing good  to  fine  quality  arms, 
minus  the  laboratories  but  with  good 
engineering  staffs. 


This  has  given  modern  day  shoot- 
ers a big  break.  Now  that  the  back- 
log of  war  orders  has  melted  away, 
modern  competition  keeps  the  big 
companies  continually  busy  on  re- 
search for  better  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  come  up  with  a 
good  new  cartridge,  the  smaller  com- 
panies promptly  chamber  their  own 
firearms  for  it.  Today,  a shooter  can 
select  almost  any  new  cartridge  he 
fancies  and  usually  can  get  it  in  a 
type  rifle  he  prefers.  So  let’s  take  a 
look  at  the  new  cartridge  produced 
in  recent  years  together  with  some 
in  the  works  for  this  year. 

The  parade  started  in  1950  with 
the  222  Remington.  Among  the 
woods  and  field  fraternity,  this  little 
cartridge  caught  on  like  wildfire.  Its 
3200  ft.  sec.  velocity  filled  the  gap  in 
the  commercial  field  between  the 
Hornet  class  and  the  220  Swift.  It  is 
more  economical  to  shoot  than  the 
Swift  and  doesn’t  have  the  loud  re- 
port—quite  an  important  item  in  to- 
day’s varmint  shooting.  It  will  do 
anything  the  Hornet  class  will  do 
and  do  it  better.  It  equals  the  Swift 
in  accuracy  to  the  limit  of  its  effec- 
tive range  and,  in  short,  is  one  of  the 
few  250  yard  crow  cartridges  on  the 
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commercial  market.  Like  the  250 
Savage,  it’s  a handloader’s  dream  in 
that  it  shoots  well  with  most  any- 
thing you  put  in  it.  I have  shot  bul- 
lets of  all  types,  weights  and  shapes, 
including  lead  and  they  all  worked. 
Savage,  Marlin,  Remington  and  vari- 
ous imported  rifles  all  are  chambered 
for  this  cartridge.  For  a modest  sum 
you  can  even  have  the  22  Hornet 
Model  70  Winchester  rechambered 
for  it.  On  a year  round  basis,  with  a 
rack  full  of  guns,  I most  generally 
reach  for  the  222. 

The  308  which  made  its  debut  in 
September  1952  seems  destined  to  be- 
come an  epic  in  the  shooting  world, 
not  only  for  its  many  fine  qualities 
but  also  for  the  numerous  progeny 
that  are  springing  from  its  case.  Here 
is  the  background  of  this  fine 
cartridge. 

The  forming  of  NATO  forces  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II  made  a 
standard  rifle  and  cartridge  desirable 
due  to  problems  of  supply.  The  Brit- 


ish worked  along  with  a short  version! 
of  the  280  caliber  cartridge  but  our 
ordnance  department  wanted  a 30 
caliber  with  30-06  ballistics.  The  de- 
velopment of  powders  during  World 
War  II  made  possible  the  use  of  a 
smaller  capacity  case  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  ballistic  qualities.  Out 
of  this  came  a cartridge  one-half  inch 
shorter  than  the  30-06  case  which; 
gave  equal  ballistic  performance  to 
service  loadings.  This  cartridge  was!/ 
called  the  T-65. 

In  September,  1952  Winchester 
brought  out  a commercial  version  o 
the  T-65  and  called  it  the  308  Win-; 
Chester.  They  introduced  the  new) 
cartridge  in  a light  weight  version 
of  their  Model  70  bolt  action  rifle. 
Some  new  features  such  as  a 22  inch 
four  grooved,  12  inch  twist  barre 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  rifle. 
From  a ballistic  standpoint  the  cart- 
ridge follows  the  30-06  very  closely 
although  it  is  not  quite  up  to  it. 

It  drives  the  180  grain  bullet  at 
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R FINAL  TEST  of  any  cartridge  and  rifle  comes  on  the  firing  line.  Here  the  expert  rifleman 
:an  see  the  results  of  caliber  and  load. 


2610  ft.  sec.,  the  150  grain  bullet 
2860  ft.  sec.  and  the  110  grain  at 
1440  ft.  sec.  The  accuracy  is  fully  up 
o the  30-06  in  comparative  weight 
"ifles. 

From  a handloading  viewpoint  it 
nas  all  the  flexibility  of  the  30-06  in 
egard  to  bullets,  handling  everything 
* from  the  93  grain  Luger  up  to  and 
including  the  180  grain.  Due  to  the 
.mailer  powder  capacity  of  the  case, 
t is  not  too  good  with  anything  over 
hat,  using  available  commercial 
powders.  Due  to  the  use  of  Western- 
Winchester  ball  powder  in  its  load- 
ng,  the  full  potential  cannot  be  ob- 
:ained  by  the  handloader.  However, 
fine  performance  and  good  velocities 
:an  be  had  with  available  powders. 

I From  observation  and  carefully 
:ompiled  data,  it  seems  to  give  iden- 
:ical  results  on  deer  as  the  30-06.  Any 
iolid  body  hit  in  the  forward  one- 
:hird  of  the  animal  probably  will 
produce  venison  with  pleasing  sud- 
ienness.  A check  of  sporting  goods 
dealers  in  the  hunting  country  shows 
the  30-06  and  270  have  been  kicked 
aut  of  second  place  in  sales  (first 
place,  of  course,  is  held  by  the  30-30) 


by  the  308.  Winchester,  Remington 
and  Savage  all  chamber  rifles  for  this 
cartridge. 

Last  year  Winchester  announced  a 
new  cartridge  called  the  358.  This  is 
the  308  case  necked  up  to  take  a 
35  caliber  bullet.  Factory  ballistics 
state  the  200  grain  bullet  leaves  the 
muzzle  at  2530  ft.  sec.  velocity  and 
gives  2840  ft.  lbs.  energy.  The  250 
grain  bullet  gives  a muzzle  velocity 
of  2250  ft.  sec.  and  a thump  of  2810 
ft.  lbs.  The  semi-pointed  bullet  gives 
improved  ballistics  at  longer  ranges 
than  the  348  Winchester,  in  addition 
to  better  accuracy  in  the  improved 
actions. 

From  a handloading  standpoint, 
not  too  much  is  known  but  one  good 
point  was  noted.  Pulling  some  bul- 
lets, I found  that  both  bullet  weights 
were  loaded  with  available  type 
powder.  The  250  grain  bullet  had 
behind  it  40  grains  of  powder  that 
looked  similar  to  a non-canister  lot  of 
3031.  So  factory  ballistics  should  be 
duplicated  safely  when  loading  data 
is  developed.  There  are  a good  vari- 
ety of  35  caliber  bullets  to  choose 
from. 
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Accuracy  out  of  a 6i/2  pound  rifle 
with  no  tuning  up  and  factory  200 
grain  ammo  gave  close  to  2-inch,  five 
shot  groups  at  100  yards  which  is 
pretty  good  going.  The  cartridge  also 
has  some  “push  ’em  back”  which  a 
recoil  pad  could  help.  This  is  a “sure 
enough”  big  game  cartridge  and 
should  please  the  heavy  bullet  lads. 
At  present  writing  it  can  be  had  in 
Winchester  and  Savage  rifles. 

The  big  news  of  late  1955  was  the 
birth  of  twin  six  millimeter  cartridges 
—one  by  Winchester,  the  other  by 
Remington.  The  Winchester  243  is 
another  offspring  of  the  308.  It  is 
made  by  simply  necking  down  the 
308  case  to  take  a bullet  of  243  dia- 
meter. The  cartridge  is  loaded  with 
two  bullet  weights.  An  80  grain 
pointed  bullet  at  3500  ft.  sec.  and  a 
100  grain  pointed  bullet  at  3070  ft. 
sec.  are  the  factory  figures. 

The  powder  charge  of  the  80  grain 
bullet  (which  was  the  only  weight 
available)  was  45  grains  of  a coarse 


powder  that  resembled  DuPont  4350. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  gave  considerable 
muzzle  blast  but  little  recoil  in  the 
22  inch  barrel,  feather-weight  Model 
70  Winchester.  The  working  pressure 
must  be  fairly  high  as  most  cases: 
stretched  enough  to  make  trimming 
advisable  for  reloading. 

The  accuracy  with  80  grain  factory 
ammo  in  a series  of  5 shot  groups  at 
100  yards  averaged  1.75  inches.  That’s  i 
good  but  not  spectacular.  From  a 
handloading  standpoint  the  cartridge 
is  too  new  for  any  extensive  data. 
More  new  6 mm.  bullets  of  different  i 
weights  and  shapes  are  appearing  on 
the  market,  however,  and  with  a 
summer’s  shooting  ahead,  we  will  . 
know  more  about  its  capabilities.  It 
can  be  had  this  year  in  Winchester 
and  Savage  rifles. 

The  new  244  Remington  cartridge, 
like  the  257,  is  another  offspring  ol 
the  7 mm.  The  main  difference  is  in 
the  shoulder  angle— 26  degrees  in  the 
Remington  244  compared  with  2C 


Photo  by  Henry  Blatnei 

FAVORITE  TOPIC  of  shooters  everywhere  centers  on  best  cartridge.  Modern  day  riflemen 
in  comfortable  headquarters  such  as  this  have  a wide  variety  of  good  arms  and  ammunition 
from  which  to  select  their  favorites. 
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degrees,  45  minutes  in  the  7 mm. 
The  244  Remington  is  furnished  in 
two  bullet  weights— 75  grains  and  90 
grains.  The  factory  ballistics  show  the 
75  grain  bullet  moving  along  at  3500 
ft.  sec.  and  the  90  grain  at  3200  ft. 
sec.  velocity.  At  300  yards  the  75 
grain  is  still  moving  at  2290  ft.  sec. 
and  the  90  grain  at  2230  ft.  sec.  The 
mid-range  trajectory  for  the  75  grain 
bullet  is  4.9  inches  while  for  the  90 
grain  bullet  it  is  5.5  inches.  This  is 
of  particular  interest  to  the  varmint 
shooter. 

The  cartridge  is  chambered  in  the 
Remington  Model  722  ride.  It  has  a 
26  inch  barrel  with  6 lands  and 
grooves  and  a right  hand  twist  of  one 
turn  in  12  inches.  The  barrel  is  the 
same  weight  and  dimensions  as  the 
300  Magnum  barrel  on  the  Model 
721.  This  checks  the  rifle  in  at  about 
8^  pounds  depending  on  the  density 
of  the  wood. 

A new  rifle  with  factory  ammo 
averaged  about  1.75  inch  5 shot 
groups  at  100  yards.  A handloading 
friend  tells  me  his  244  is  doing  quite 
some  better  with  home-brewed  stuff. 

In  general  the  new  6 millimeters 
have  a ballistic  advantage  over  the 


hot  shots.  But  at  present  it  does  not 
become  noticeably  apparent  until  you 
hit  the  300  yard  mark.  As  they  are 
both  primarily  designed  as  super  var- 
mint cartridges,  their  ultimate  ac- 
curacy will  tell  the  tale.  On  a 400 
yard  deer  an  inch  difference  in  rifle 
grouping  doesn’t  mean  much.  But  on 
a 4 inch  chuck  at  half  that  distance, 
it  could  be  important. 

There  is  an  interesting  thing  the 
new  cartridges  have  in  common,  how- 
ever. The  head  diameter  and  the 
diameter  of  the  case  just  ahead  of 
the  extractor  grooves  are  the  same 
for  the  244  Remington,  the  243  Win- 
chester, the  308  and  358  Winchester. 
Thus  you  can  rebarrel  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Just  in  case  you  might  find  a 
rhinoceros  in  your  garden,  another 
new  cartridge  will  hit  the  market  this 
year.  Winchester  is  bringing  out  a 
458  cartridge  in  a Model  70  Win- 
chester. This  “earthquaker”  is  in  two 
weight  bullets  of  510  grain  soft  point 
and  a 500  grain  full  metal  patch, 
driven  at  2125  ft.  sec.  velocity.  The 
wallop  runs  5030  and  5120  ft.  lbs. 
respectively.  It  is  now  winding  up  its 
final  field  tests  on  annoyed  buffalo 
and  peeved  elephants  in  Africa. 


EXCELLENT  BOOK  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE 

Freeman  Tilden’s  “The  National  Parks:  What  They  Mean  To  You  And 
Me,”  one  of  the  best  books  ever  written  about  the  national  park  system,  is 
now  available  in  a paper-backed  edition  at  the  bargain  price  of  $1.  This 
handsomely  illustrated  417-page  volume,  which  was  published  originally  in 
1951  at  $5  a copy,  has  been  given  many  complimentary  reviews  for  its  excel- 
lence in  describing  the  national  parks  and  presenting  their  value  to  all  those 
who  would  use  them,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  review  of  Tilden’s  book  in  the  Institute’s  OUTDOOR  NEWS  BUL- 
LETIN of  February  1,  1952,  read  in  part,  “Even  those  who  may  not  have 

I great  interest  in  the  national  parks  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  the  book  aside, 
once  they  have  started  reading  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  some 
way  to  make  it  compulsory  reading  for  all  those  w'ho  cannot  understand  the 
current  fight  of  the  conservationists  to  preserve  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment.” 

The  new  paper-backed  edition,  like  the  original  volume,  is  available  from 
I Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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By  John  F.  Clark 


Illustrated  by  the  writer 


CAN’T  afford  to  build  a cabinet 
for  your  fire  arms?  Then  why  not 
try  this  inexpensive  wall  rack. 

It  provides  space  for  from  two  to 
four  weapons,  and  features  a locking 
bar  that  will  discourage  anyone  from 
tampering  with  your  pet  “smoke 
poles.”  There’s  also  a shelf  for  your 
cleaning  materials. 

The  rack  can  be  constructed  of 


walnut  or  3^"  plywood.  I strongly 
recommend  plywood  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  splitting,  and  it  makes  a 
stronger  rack  all  around. 

Begin  by  cutting  out  all  the  parts 
according  to  the  drawings  and  pat- 
terns. Use  a coping  saw  to  cut  the 
notches,  curves  etc.  Don’t  cut  the 
notches  in  the  locking  bar  until  the 
rack  is  assembled. 
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After  everything  is  cut  out,  give  the 
parts  a thorough  sanding,  starting 
with  coarse  or  medium  sandpaper  and 
finishing  with  fine  cabinet  paper. 
Sand  the  curves  and  notches  by  wrap- 
ping sandpaper  around  a piece  of 
broom  stick  or  dowel. 

Use  1"  or  1 1/2 " wood  screws  to 
assemble.  Brush  in  a little  wood  glue 
to  insure  rigid  joints.  Use  at  least  two 
screws  at  each  joint. 

After  the  assembly  is  completed, 
place  your  guns  in  the  rack  and 
mark  out  the  notches  in  the  locking 
bar  as  shown  by  the  small  sketch  on 
the  pattern  drawing.  Make  the 
notches  slightly  larger  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pistol  grips.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  bar  from  marring  the  stock. 
When  the  notches  are  cut  out  and 
sanded,  place  the  bar  in  position  and 
drill  the  hole  for  the  y%"  carriage 


bolt.  Insert  the  bolt,  put  on  a washer, 
and  tighten  the  nut.  Don’t  make  it  so 
tight  that  it  will  keep  the  bar  from 
pivoting  downward.  Use  a small  ball 
peen  hammer  to  flatten  out  the  end 
of  the  bolt  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

Attach  the  hasp  with  machine 
screws  and  nuts.  Countersink  the  nuts 
so  that  they  don't  extend  beyond  the 
back  of  the  rack.  Peen  over  the  ends 
of  the  screws. 

The  finish  consists  of  stain  (if  de- 
sired), followed  by  a coat  of  clear 
shellac  and  one  of  two  coats  of  spar 
varnish.  Allow  plenty  of  drying  time 
for  each  coat.  Sand  lightly  between 
coats  with  fine  sandpaper. 

Attach  the  rack  to  the  wall  with  at 
least  four  large  wood  screws.  Run 
them  into  the  wall  studding  if  pos- 
sible. 


Detailed  Work  Drawing  of  Rack  Construction  May  lie  Found  On  The  Next  Page 
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Out  Of  The  Past — Into  The  Future 

Editor:  I remember— perhaps  I’m 
older  than  most  deer  hunters— when 
Pennsylvania’s  big  game  hunting  had 
just  about  faded  away.  But  as  there 
are  sportsmen  today,  so  were  there 
yesterday— men  who  loved  the  moun- 
tains, the  streams,  the  thrill  of  the 
chase,  and  one  another.  Men  who 
gave  of  their  time  and  worked  to 
have  enacted  the  resident  hunters’ 
license  law. 

I cannot  think  of  any  bill  brought 
before  our  Legislature  which  pro- 
duced so  much  cosmopolitan  debate, 
editorials,  enmities,  and  political  up- 
heavals as  did  this  license  law,  finally 
I passed  in  1913.  Our  unsalaried  Game 
Commissioners  of  today,  I presume, 
still  cope  with  unjust  criticism.  But 
the  abuse  those  first  commissioners 
took  is  seldom  equaled  by  any  public 
servant. 

That  first  year  we  paid  a $1.00  fee 
to  obtain  a cloth  tag  to  sew  on  our 
right  coat  sleeve,  signifying  we  had 
the  privilege  to  go  hunting.  A good 
aborer  could  earn  about  15  cents  an 
hour.  That  fee  took  almost  a day’s 
wages.  Maybe  a man  was  justified  in 
howling  somewhat.  Scarcely  any  deer, 
no  bears,  no  wild  turkeys  to  be  found. 
\nd  you  were  pretty  much  a dreamer 
if  you  figured  you  would  ever  go  big 
game  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  But 
.hose  early  Game  Commissioners 
inally  had  what  they  needed.  Money 
to  pay  the  cost  of  putting  deer  back 
in  Penn’s  Woods.  For  all  the  license 
money  goes  into  a special  fund,  to  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
better  the  hunting  for  the  hunters  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Were  those  Game  Commissioners 
'aithful  servants?  Take  a look  at  the 

ecord.  Note,  as  “Time”— that  won- 
derful helper— moved  on,  what  a great 


deer  herd  grew  in  our  Common- 
wealth. It  took  approximately  25 
years  to  reach  its  peak. 

It  is  only  simple  logic  to  know  that 
you  cannot  reap  if  you  do  not  sow. 
Our  deer  herd  is  diminishing;  our 
crop  of  young  hunters  is  increasing 
and  the  old  hunters  don’t  give  up.  Be 
an  optimist  or  be  a pessimist,  facts 
are  facts  and  they  sum  up  the  status 
quo.  Deer  hunting  costs  money.  We, 
the  hunters,  pay  for  our  own  sport 
and  cannot  expect  to  get  more  than 
we  pay  for.  At  today’s  monetary 
values,  I doubt  if  the  $3.15  license 
will  reach  out  into  the  forest  far 
enough  to  keep  them  full  of  game. 
If  we  deer  hunters  expect  our  serv- 
ants, the  Game  Commissioners,  to 
continue  with  the  big  seasons,  the 
first  move  is  ours. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Merrill  B.  Hastings 
Polk,  Pa. 

A Letter  From  The  Past 

February  20,  1915 
Box  6,  Lopez,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chas.  Taylor 

Dear  Sir,  your  Honor  as  Representa- 
tive of  Sullivan  County: 

The  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Sul- 
livan County  have  gotten  up  a peti- 
tion, also  of  Wyoming  and  Luzerne 
counties,  and  respectfully  ask  your 
support  to  prohibit  the  killing  of 
deer  for  a period  of  five  years  in  said 
counties  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  that  game.  Deer  are  getting  very 
scarce  in  those  sections  and  think  it 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  protect 
them  for  a time  as  they  would  have 
an  ideal  territory  to  increase  in  this 
mountainous  sections  of  said  counties. 
I have  circulated  the  petition  for  Sul- 
livan county  with  over  200  names 
and  anything  you  can  do  for  us  in 
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that  line  will  esteem  as  a great  favor. 

I remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

George  Raubs,  Jr. 

Efforts  Repaid 

Dear  Sir:  On  April  25th,  while  en- 
gaged in  planting  multiflora  rose 
along  edges  of  food  plots  on  State 
Game  Lands  118  in  Blair  County,  I 
observed  6 wild  turkeys  and  four  deer 
feeding  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
food  plot  of  ladino  clover.  It  is  scenes 
like  this  that  compensate  us  for  some 
of  our  work  on  the  State  Game 
Lands.— Donald  Horton,  Food  & 

Cover  Corps  Foreman. 

Successful  Turkey  Hunter 
Don  Taft,  Jr.,  13  years  old,  had  a 
thrilling  turkey  hunting  story  to  tell 
his  friends  on  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 5,  1955  when  he  returned  to 
Warren  after  an  all-day  trip  into  the 
remote  area  of  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Tionesta  Creek  south  of  Ludlow. 

He  accompanied  his  uncle  and  father 
and  other  members  of  a hunting  par- 
ty into  this  area  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  after  seeing  a big  turkey  gob- 
bler about  noon,  was  fortunate  to  bag 


PHEASANTS  AND  LIMESTONE  GO  TOGETHER 

Dr.  Fred  Dale  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Refuge  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  found  that  calcium  appears  to  be  a very 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  ring-necked  pheasant  in  North  America. 
In  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  intensive  field  investigations  were 
made,  he  could  find  no  obvious  environmental  differences  except  the  presence 
or  absence  of  limestone  to  explain  the  high  pheasant  populations  in  the  lime-j 
stone  sections  and  the  scarcity  of  these  birds  in  the  non-limestone  areas. 

Pen  experiments  at  the  Refuge  showed  that  pheasants  given  limestone 
grit  laid  a normal  clutch  of  eggs,  but  those  confined  to  a calcium-deficient! 
diet  (granite  grit)  produced  very  few  eggs. 

The  study  would  indicate  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  calcium  in  the 
soil  might  restrict  the  distribution  of  the  ringneck  in  North  America.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  excessive  aridity  and  high  summer  temperatures 
are  believed  to  be  other  important  range  limiting  factors. 


him  at  about  2:30  p.m.  This  beauti- 
ful bird  weighed  on  the  scales  25 
pounds  hog-dressed  and  had  a wing 
spread  of  five  feet.  The  spurs  were 
one  inch  long  and  the  beard  ten 
inches  long. 

Yours  truly, 

Don  Taft,  Sr. 
Warren,  Pa. 
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YOUR  SHOTGUN  vs  YOU 


by  Russ  Elliott 


BOOK  ' S 
NOTES  II 


OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
by  Bernard  Frank 

238  pages.  Illustrated  with  many 
black  and  white  photographs. 
Contains  a foreword  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las. Published  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman, 
Oklahoma;  1955.  Price  $4.00. 

Each  year  35  million  people  visit 
the  national  forests  to  fish,  hunt,  ski, 
hike,  or  simply  relax.  Other  millions, 
who  might  never  see  these  valuable 
public  lands,  benefit  from  them 
through  timber  and  timber  products, 
water  supply,  minerals,  and  meat 
products.  The  livelihood  of  countless 
others  depend  on  the  national  forests, 
their  products,  and  their  continued 
proper  administration. 

In  this  volume  Bernard  Frank  tells 
what  a treasure  house  these  forests 
are  and  how  they  are  endangered  re- 
peatedly by  unthinking  citizens  and 
special  interests.  Few  Americans  real- 
ize the  vast  material  and  recreational 
wealth  which  these  public  lands 
possess. 

In  the  64  years  since  the  first  lands 
were  set  aside  to  provide  permanent 
protection  for  water,  timber,  forage, 
wildlife,  and  other  resources,  the 
American  public  has  come  to  take  the 
national  forests  for  granted.  Such 
apathy,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times,  is  courting  disaster. 

Everyone  who  benefits  from  the 
national  forests  should  be  interested 
in  reading  this  book.  It  calls  the  roll 
on  the  immense  benefits  from  these 
lands  as  well  as  the  problems  and  is- 
sues which  obstruct  or  minimize  their 
proper  administration  in  the  public 
interest. 


116  pages.  Illustrated  with  sev- 
eral thumbnail  sketches.  Pub- 
lished by  Brown-White-Lowell 
Press,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
1955.  Price  $2.75. 

Russ  Elliott  was  born  one-half 
block  from  his  father's  shooting  park 
back  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  has  continued  to  live  on  and  op- 
erate a shooting  park  almost  continu- 
ously since  that  time.  Holder  of  many 
state  and  national  shooting  titles,  he 
has  had  almost  50  years  experience 
with  shooting  and  with  shooters. 

Anecdotal,  yet  direct  and  forceful, 
YOUR  SHOTGUN  vs  YOU  shuns 
detailed  descriptions,  extensive  and 
confusing  terminology,  and  exhaust- 
ing theories.  Essentially,  it  stresses 
those  basic  principles  of  gun  hand- 
ling that  enable  a shooter  to  become 
efficient  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
trap  range.  Other  than  to  consider 
certain  features  that  are  desirable  in 
a gun,  the  author  does  not  attempt 
to  sell  the  reader  on  any  type  of  gun 
and  freely  acknowledges  that  with  ex- 
perience the  shooter  will  be  able  to 
determine  his  own  needs. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  this  book 
begins  with  a consideration  of  safe 
gun  handling.  Recognition  and  ob- 
servance of  safe  gun  handling  proce- 
dures are  basic  to  all  shooters.  New, 
and  perhaps  some  old,  shooters  will 
benefit  by  reading  this  chapter  as 
well  as  all  others  in  this  informative 
book. 

MY  HOBBY  IS  BIRD  WATCHING 

by  Mary  Pettit 

128  pages.  Profusely  illustrated 
in  two  colors  throughout.  Pub- 
lished by  Hart  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 670  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Price:  $3.50. 

Many  people  would  be  amazed  to 
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SMALL  GAME  HUNTING 

by  Francis  E.  Sell 

158  pages.  Illustrated  with  sev- 
eral black  and  white  photo- 
graphs. Published  by  The  Stack- 
pole  Company,  Telegraph  Press 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia; 1955.  Price:  $5.00. 

In  this  book  the  author  stresses  a 
relationship  between  small  game 
hunting  and  hunting  for  larger  mam- 1 
mals.  It  is  the  author’s  feeling  that  an 
individual  cannot  be  a mediocre  j 
squirrel  hunter  and  at  the  same  time 
a skillful  deer  hunter.  It  is  his  con- 
viction that  the  two  techniques  go 
together.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  considers  small  game  hunting  an 
end  in  itself  and  does  not  sacrifice  i 
his  subject  merely  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  illustrating  his  thesis. 


NEW  PHEASANT  BOOK  OFF  THE  PRESSES 

“Pheasants  in  North  America”  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute’s  series  of  authoritative  books  on  the  continent’s  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

Authored  by  leading  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  present  range  of  the 
pheasant  in  North  America,  this  new  book  answers  practically  every  question 
that  might  be  asked  concerning  the  life  history,  habits,  environmental  re- 
quirements, and  limiting  factors  of  this  gaudy  oriental.  Its  editor  is  Dr. 
Durward  L.  Allen,  associate  professor  of  wildlife  management  at  Purdue 
University  and  formerly  chief  of  the  branch  of  wildlife  research  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Although  this  book  follows  the  pattern  of  “The  Ring-necked  Pheasant 
and  its  Management  in  North  America,”  published  by  the  Institute  in  1945, 
it  takes  its  place  because  the  accelerated  and  improved  wildlife  research 
programs  since  that  time  have  made  available  far  more  complete  information 
for  presentation  in  this  new  treatise.  “Pheasants  in  North  America”  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  wildlife,  fish  and  game  technicians, 
conservation  administrators,  game  breeders,  and  sportsmen. 

Containing  490  pages,  and  illustrated  profusely  with  black  and  white  I 
photographs  and  charts  and  figures,  “Pheasants  in  North  America”  is  avail- 
able at  $7.50  a copy  from  the  co-publisher,  The  Stackpole  Company,  Tele- 
graph Press  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


realize  the  number  (estimated  in  the 
millions)  of  boys  and  girls,  who,  in 
one  form  or  another,  make  birds 
their  hobby.  The  author  indicates 
why  bird  watching  is  real  fun  and 
then  shows  specifically  how  it  can  be 
carried  out.  She  assumes  that  every 
detail  must  be  explained  so  that  all 
terms  used  are  defined,  all  parapher- 
nalia described,  all  techniques  ex- 
plained, necessary  materials  are  indi- 
cated along  with  sources  and  sup- 
pliers, reference  material  and  any  re- 
lated literature  are  listed. 

The  book  has  chapters  on  how  to 
build  a bird  house,  how  to  build  a 
bird  bath,  how  to  attract  birds,  etc. 
The  result  is  that  any  boy  or  girl 
with  a copy  of  this  book  can  under- 
take actual  participation  in  any  as- 
pect of  the  entire  field  with  no  need 
of  further  outside  help. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
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FIELD  DIVISION 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St..  Reading. 
Phone  4-2G61 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan.  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  2141/2  E.  Water  St.,  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter.  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville. 
Phone:  2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3323 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2369 
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/ give  my  pledge 
as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
fa  my  country — its  soil  and 
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minerals.  Its  forests,  waters,  ' ' S* 
and  wildlife. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


ONCE  you  have  heard  the  clarion  notes  of  a Canada  goose  as  the  flock 
circles  overhead;  once  you  have  crouched  in  the  blind  waiting  and  wait- 
ing and  waiting;  once  you  have  leaped  from  your  easy  chair  and  run  out- 
doors to  watch  the  familiar  “V”  fly  into  the  autumn  or  spring  sunset— once 
you  have  done  any  of  these  things,  there  is  no  other  game  bird  that  can 
ever  give  you  quite  the  same  feeling. 

For  the  Canada  goose  to  a wildfowler  is  the  ultimate  in  outdoor  sport.  In 
size,  sagacity,  strength  and  fidelity  the  Canada  serves  as  a model  for  man. 
And  to  Ray  Sickles,  Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  shown  on  this  month’s 
cover,  “honkers”  have  taken  on  additional  meaning.  At  the  Pymatuning 
refuge  in  Crawford  County,  he  has  come  to  view  the  Canada  as  truly  the 
“goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.”  Shown  here  with  two  of  his  charges,  Sickles 
is  part  of  a new  and  unique  Game  Commission  program  designed  to  produce 
geese  for  the  future. 

Canada  goose  propagation  under  semi-artihcial  conditions  is  no  mean  feat. 
Unlike  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  bobwhite  quail  and  many  other  game  birds, 
the  Canada  mates  for  life.  Further,  geese  do  not  mature  and  mate  until  three 
years  of  age.  They  lay  small  clutches  of  eggs  when  newly  mated  and  are  quite 
choosy  in  selecting  a lifetime  partner.  Because  of  these  factors,  it  takes  a long 
time  to  get  the  production  line  rolling. 

But  starting  with  30  birds  in  1952,  the  program  now  has  about  100  geese 
in  large  laying  pens  at  the  Pymatuning.  In  order  to  encourage  greater  egg 
production,  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  is  removed  from  the  nest  so  that  the  mated 
pair  will  renest  and  provide  a second  brood  of  goslings.  And  taking  eggs 
from  that  nest  is  not  usually  as  easy  as  it  may  appear  on  this  month’s  cover. 
Geese  are  notorious  nest  defenders  as  anyone  who  has  argued  with  a big 
bird  parent  will  quickly  tell  you.  Geese  really  pack  a wallop.  The  eggs  being 
removed  by  Ray  Sickles  eventually  wound  up  in  a Commission  incubator 
this  spring,  however,  and  are  now  hatched  into  plump  little  goslings. 

Next  fall  as  the  cold  north  wind  stirs  the  eternal  instinct  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Canadian  geese,  the  results  of  the  scene  shown  here  will  be  on  the  firing 
line.  Marked  by  a red  plastic  band  around  one  leg,  each  Canada  produced 
in  the  Commission  program  will  tell  hunters  that  great  human  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  them  with  more  aerial  targets  and  more  sport.  Reports  of 
any  birds  so  marked  wild  be  the  evidence;  the  thrill  of  bagging  one  of  these 
noble  geese  will  be  all  the  compensation  anyone  could  expect. 
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GAME  management  has  been  defined  as  “the  art  of  making 
land  produce  sustained  annual  crops  of  wild  game  for  rec- 
reational use.’’  As  every  modern  man  knows— at  least  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  land  produce  anything— land  management  is 
a delicate  and  complicated  art;  one  which  requires  plenty  of 
skill  in  performance.  Observation  and  study  are  required,  in 
large  amounts,  but  unlike  pure  science,  the  art  of  making  land 
produce  game  or  beef  cattle  or  corn  can  never  be  simplified  into 
a mathematical  formula  or  chemical  equation. 

History  shows  that  in  this  art  of  game  management,  man  has 
developed  very  definite  ideas  on  how  to  make  his  land  produce 
more  of  his  favorite  wild  birds  and  animals.  First  came  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  kill,  either  by  voluntary  self-restraint  or  by  re- 
stricting hunting  through  shorter  seasons  and  bag  limits.  His 
next  step,  when  a smaller  harvest  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
results,  was  to  attempt  to  control  the  predators  which  theo- 
retically competed  with  him  for  the  game  supply.  Later  came 
the  setting  aside  of  game  lands  as  refuges  or  sanctuaries,  fol- 
lowed by  artificial  restocking  with  game  farm  stock.  Finally, 
after  all  else  had  failed  to  produce  as  much  as  he  wanted,  the 
game  manager  resorted  to  control  of  food  and  cover,  special  fac- 
tors and  disease. 

Any  modern  game  management  program  involves  all  of  these 
basic  ideas,  with  research  indicating  in  recent  years  that  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  improvement  of  wildlife  food  and  cover. 
And  yet  all  these  things— all  the  human  time,  effort  and  money 
spent  on  planting  shrubs  and  seedlings,  trapping  predators,  rear- 
ing game  birds,  apprehending  out-of-season  hunters— all  these 
are  only  means  to  an  end. 

Game  management’s  ultimate  objective  is  to  provide  “recrea- 
tional use.”  Today’s  true  sportsman  has  long  since  recognized 
this,  has  differentiated  between  game  and  other  land  crops  like 
corn  or  beef.  “Meat  in  the  pot”  should  be  and  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing as  a sole  objective  of  the  chase.  Longer  open  seasons 
and  more  hunting  hours  which  have  been  declared  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  many  other  states  for  1956  are  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  won’t  adversely  affect  the  sustaining  of  annual 
game  crops.  Rather  they  are  designed  to  give  sportsmen  more 
recreation— more  time  to  be  afield  with  gun  and  dog  in  pursuit 
of  happiness. 


Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


FRED  H.  DALE  is  a game  biologist 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
stationed  at  their  famous  Patuxent  Re- 
search Station.  He  has  worked  with  many 
species  of  game  birds  and  animals  and  in 
recent  years  has  done  a great  deal  of  re- 
search on  the  ringnecked  pheasant.  His 
studies  have  indicated  a relationship  be- 
tween size  of  pheasant  populations  and 
amount  of  limestone  in  the  ground.  This 
article  has  been  extracted  from  a paper 
presented  at  the  Northeast  Wildlife  Con- 
ference in  Pittsburgh  last  March. 


MOST  of  us  fall  into  one  of  two 
classes  when  it  comes  to  our 
opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  hunting. 
In  one  group  are  those  hunters  who 
are  most  strongly  influenced  by  the 
effects  of  unrestricted  hunting  in  the  | 
1 9th  century.  There  is  no  question 
that  hunting  of  the  sort  practiced 
during  that  period  was  (and  can  be 
-again)  destructive  to  game  popula- , 
tions.  A few  species  disappeared  al- 
most entirely  as  a result  of  un- 
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restricted  hunting.  Others,  such  as  the 
whooping  crane  and  the  key  deer, 
still  are  on  the  danger  list.  Many 
others,  including  white-tailed  deer, 
elk,  antelope,  and  wild  turkeys  were 
headed  into  oblivion  but  have  re- 
sponded well  to  protective  legislation. 
In  view  of  this  history,  people  in  this 
group  emphasize  such  protective 
measures  as  refuges,  low  bag  limits, 
and  short  hunting  seasons. 

In  another  group,  however,  are 
those  persons  who  believe  that  hunt- 
ing regulations  can  and  should  be 
liberalized.  These  people  have  been 
convinced  by  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence from  field  studies  that  we  have 
been  too  conservative  in  recent  years 
in  our  harvest  of  game. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  either  position.  Certainly,  un- 
restricted hunting  cannot  be  con- 
doned. The  bulk  of  accumulated  evi- 
dence, however,  points  out  rather 
clearly  that  we  can  and  should  relax 
our  regulations  to  permit  a larger 
harvest  of  many  game  animals. 

One  point  that  should  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset,  however,  is  that 
migratory  game  species  often  react 


quite  differently  to  hunting  pressure 
than  do  resident  species.  Resident 
game  usually  is  hunting  on  grounds 
familiar  to  it.  It  tends  to  be  dispersed 
throughout  suitable  habitat  and, 
finally,  the  remnant  stays  in  place  to 
reproduce.  And  hunters  don’t  feel 
quite  the  same  urge  to  “get  it  before 
the  game  hogs  in  the  next  state  do.” 

In  contrast,  migratory  game  often 
is  harvested  at  concentration  points 
along  its  line  of  flight  over  a long 
season.  It  is  hunted  on  unfamiliar 
grounds  where  it  may  be  at  a dis- 
advantage and,  as  flights  from  widely 
separated  points  come  together, 
hunters  may  get  an  impression  that 
there  is  a great  abundance  of  such 
game.  Consequently,  migratory  game 
is  more  likely  to  be  overestimated, 
may  be  over-hunted  more  easily,  and 
is  more  difficult  to  protect  adequately 
than  is  resident  game. 

Many  of  the  points  made  in  this 
discussion  apply  equally  well  to  mi- 
gratory and  resident  game  species. 
But  because  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two,  any  statement  made 
here  is  intended  to  refer  specifically 
to  resident  game  species. 


WATERFOWL  HARVEST  presents  different  aspects  than  that  of  resident  game  species. 
Ducks  and  geese  are  more  difficult  to  protect  and  are  subject  to  much  greater  gunning 
pressure. 
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Although  we  can  eliminate  a wild- 
life species  through  unrestricted 
shooting,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  restrictions  today  need  not  be  so 
severe  as  we  once  believed.  This  idea 
is  not  new.  Twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  leaned  toward  such  a 
belief— one  that  has  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  is  basic 
game  management  policy  in  that 
State.  P.  S.  Lovejoy,  veteran  Michigan 
game  biologist,  often  expressed  the 
thought  that  about  25  years  are  re- 
quired for  an  idea  to  be  generally 
accepted  even  though  it  may  be  an 
entirely  correct  idea  when  first  pro- 
posed. Today,  most  Michigan  hunters 
accept  and  enjoy  the  rather  liberal 
seasons  in  that  State  on  grouse, 
rabbits,  deer  and  other  species. 

But  before  we  decide  whether  or 
not  we  should  liberalize  seasons  or 
bag  limits,  we  must  first  make  up  our 
minds  on  how  to  measure  a game  re- 
source. In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
for  example,  the  bobwhite  quail  is 
considered  as  a songbird  rather  than 
a game  bird.  People  there  are  content 
to  look  at  these  colorful  birds  rather 
than  to  shoot  them.  They  measure 
this  game  resource,  therefore,  by  the 
numbers  seen  rather  than  the  num- 
bers killed.  But  from  our  standpoint 
—the  standpoint  of  game  management 
and  conservation— the  most  significant 
measurement  of  any  game  species  is 
how  much  sport  and  recreation  does 
it  provide?  And  the  answer  to  that 
usually  involves  game  in  the  bag.  A 
game  resource  harvested  to  only  half 
its  safe  potential  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  if  it  were  only  half  as  abun- 
dant in  the  field  but  adequately  har- 
vested. 

I recently  visited  a privately  owned 
quail  preserve  in  a Southeastern  state 
where  upwards  of  $50,000  a year  is 
spent  on  quail  management.  The 
population  in  the  field  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  8,000  or  more  bobwhites 
yet  only  about  500  birds  (less  than 
one  per  covey)  are  harvested  each 


year.  How  much  do  the  birds  cost? 
Based  on  the  number  of  birds  in  the 
field,  you  might  say  the  cost  is  about 
$6  a bird  (assuming  that  there  would 
be  none  there  without  $50,000  worth 
of  management).  But  I submit  that, 
from  a game  management  standpoint, 
the  cost  is  $100  per  bird.  The  easiest 
way  to  improve  that  cost  figure  is  to 
harvest  twice  as  many  or  four  times 
as  many  birds. 

A second  point  of  discussion  is  that 
hunting  pressure  tends  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  game  populations,  rather  than 
the  reverse.  For  example,  the  kill  of 
pheasants  per  hunter  is  almost  the 
same  throughout  the  Michigan  pheas- 
ant range,  whereas  the  total  number 
of  birds  killed  is  over  ten  times  as 
great  in  some  countries  as  in  others. 
A researcher  shows,  also,  that  the  kill 
of  squirrels  per  hunter  in  West  Vir- 
ginia from  1947  to  1954  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  in  Ohio  for  1935 
to  1940,  whereas  the  kill  per  1,000 
acres  in  West  Virginia  was  nearly 
four  times  that  of  Ohio.  The  greater 
number  of  squirrels  in  West  Virginia 
evidently  attracted  correspondingly 
more  hunters.  These  reports  merely 
show  that  hunters  tend  to  go  where 
the  game  is. 

Despite  this  tendency  toward 
natural  regulation  of  hunting  pres- 
sure, we  are  almost  constantly  warned 
that  demands  upon  game  resources 
are  steadily  increasing.  Michigan  deer 
hunters,  for  example,  increased  about 
eightfold  in  numbers  from  1932  to 
1948,  going  from  50,000  to  400,000. 
Duck  hunters  in  the  UnitecJ  States 
now  amount  to  about  2,000,000  a 
year.  Many  conservationists  are  con- 
vinced that  the  demand  for  game 
will  eventually  outrun  the  source. 

Fortunately,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  the  kill  usually  is  regulated  more 
by  supply  of  game  than  by  hunting 
pressure.  Many  investigators  have 
demonstrated  this  relationship  for 
pheasants.  Available  evidence  also  in- 
dicates that  so  long  as  cocks  only  are 
shot,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 


PHEASANT  HUNTING  demonstrates  principle  of  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
Once  a certain  population  level  is  reached,  additional  gun  pressure  seems  to  have  but 
little  effect  on  the  kill. 


overshoot  a pheasant  population  in  a 
two  or  three  week  season.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  cocks  shot  bears  a direct  rela- 
tion to  their  density.  Where  the 
pheasant  population  is  low,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  kill  more  than  about  half 
the  cocks  whereas  with  a dense  popu- 
lation as  many  as  93  percent  were 
reported  killed  at  Pelee  Island. 

There  is  less  convincing  evidence 
that  rabbits  and  quail  cannot  be  over- 
shot in  a normal  season,  yet  it  seems 
likely  that  such  a relationship  holds 
also  for  these  game  species.  One  game 
biologist  has  voiced  the  belief  that  in 
Florida,  at  least,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  takes  over  before  enough 
quail  are  killed  to  damage  the  popu- 
lation. 

Evidently  the  principle  of  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  which  Dur- 
ward  Allen  proposed  for  pheasants 
15  years  ago  has  more  or  less  general 
application  for  all  game.  Once  that 
population  level  is  reached,  addi- 
tional gun  pressure  seems  to  have  but 
little  effect  on  the  kill. 


The  next  pertinent  point  dealing 
with  this  subject  is  that  wild  popula- 
tions tend  to  be  density  controlled. 
This  means,  then,  that  animal  popu- 
lations ordinarily  go  through  a 
“bottleneck”  at  some  stage  of  the 
year.  This  bottleneck  is  believed  to 
occur  in  winter,  and  in  most  northern 
areas  rightly  so.  Elsewhere,  it  may  re- 
sult from  food  shortage  or  cover  de- 
ficiencies at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  important  point  is  that  so 
many  and  no  more  can  survive  in 
any  environment.  Consequently  many 
surplus  animals  killed  by  hunters 
would  have  been  eliminated  by  en- 
vironmental factors  anyway. 

The  high  natural  mortality  of  wild- 
life populations  was  demonstrated 
rather  strikingly  by  Aldo  Leopold 
and  his  associates  for  pheasants  on  a 
Wisconsin  refuge  in  1943  and  is  a 
commonly  recognized  characteristic  of 
wild  animal  populations.  Two  in- 
vestigators in  Arizona,  for  instance, 
reported  a 42  percent  drop  in  popu- 
lation of  Gambel’s  quail  between 
August  and  late  November  on  a 
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favorable  range.  On  a closed  area, 
there  was  a drop  of  31  percent  from 
November  to  January  whereas  on  the 
hunted  area  the  drop  during  the 
hunting  season  was  18  percent.  These 
figures  are  interpreted  as  demonstrat- 
ing that  losses  occur  whether  or  not 
there  is  hunting.  Early  hunting  may 
remove  surplus  birds  before  they  are 
lost  to  natural  factors  but  birds  shot 
may  not  result  in  a proportionally 
lower  population  by  the  end  of 
w'inter. 

The  final  point,  which  in  almost 
every  instance  compensates  for  errors 
in  the  others,  is  the  principle  of  in- 
versity  in  breeding  success.  Errington, 
for  example,  shows  that  the  number 
of  bobwhite  in  the  fall  does  not  bear 
a direct  ratio  to  the  spring  popula- 
tion. When  there  were  few  spring 
bobwhites,  the  increase  to  fall  was 
much  greater  than  when  the  spring 
population  was  high.  There  have 
been  many  examples  to  substantiate 
this  principle  in  other  species.  Dur- 
ward  Allen  cited  an  observation  that 


fox  squirrels  at  the  Swan  Creek  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Michigan  dis- 
played increased  breeding  activity  in 
1942  when  the  population  was  low. 
Females  that  had  been  born  the  pre- 
ceding summer  produced  young  that 
spring,  4 or  5 months  early  for  sum- 
mer yearlings. 

Variations  in  fertility  of  deer  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  their 
food  supply  has  been  reported  by 
several  workers.  Deer  from  better 
range  in  western  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, exhibited  higher  fertility  than 
those  from  the  central  Adirondacks 
where  food  was  less  plentiful.  Similar 
reports  have  been  made  from  Michi- 
gan and  California,  to  mention  only 
two  of  many. 

The  points  listed  above  may  be 
convincing  to  the  biologist.  For  some 
reason,  however,  they  lack  substance 
to  the  average  hunter.  Although 
there  is  some  evidence  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  trend,  there  still  is  reluc- 
tance to  accept  a principle  related  to 
“book  biology”  even  though  most  of 


DEER  FAWNS  are  classic  examples  of  the  relationships  between  game  animals  and 
their  range.  Where  food  and  cover  conditions  are  good,  female  deer  will  bear  two  or 
three  fawns  each  year. 


pjl''*  v.  wM 

BRACE  OF  GROUSE  is  evidence  of  harvest  but  not  necessarily  of  two  less  birds  in 
future  populations.  Michigan  has  shown  hunting  kill  was  a relatively  minor  factor  even 
i during  the  low  of  the  grouse  cycle. 


these  factors  have  been  dug  out  al- 
most exclusively  from  held  observa- 
tions. 

How  does  heavy  hunting  harvest 
work  out  in  actual  practice?  There 
are  several  good  examples,  well 
known  to  almost  all  biologists  but 
repeated  here  for  emphasis. 

The  Prairie  Farm,  in  Michigan,  is 
a well  known  example  of  the  ability 
of  pheasants  to  stand  heavy  hunting. 
Pheasants  there  withstood  hunting 
pressure  that  reached  the  equivalent 
of  a man  hunting  1 1 hours  a day  for 
22  days  on  the  same  100-acre  tract. 
The  population  remained  high  until 
the  habitat  deteriorated  because  of 
changing  farm  practices. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
kill  of  10  per  cent  of  a deer  herd  is 
a high  kill  where  bucks  only  are  legal 
j game.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  dem- 
I onstrated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
| deer  on  the  George  Reserve  could  be 
I removed  each  year  provided  that  ap- 


I 

I 


proximately  equal  numbers  of  males 
and  females  were  taken.  Since  this 
conclusion  was  made  on  a study  in  a 
fenced  reserve,  it  eliminates  the  error 
often  observed  where  influx  from 
surrounding  areas  masks  any  possible 
effects  of  overshooting. 

In  Michigan,  it  was  believed  that 
hunting  kill  was  a relatively  minor 
factor  during  the  low  of  the  grouse 
cycle.  Consequently,  when  the  popu- 
lation dipped  in  1944  and  1945  the 
season  was  kept  open  there,  whereas 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  it  was 
closed.  After  three  years’  closure  in 
Wisconsin  and  four  years  in  Minne- 
sota, both  States  reopened  the  season 
in  1948.  Michigan’s  reported  kill  that 
year  was  slightly  higher  than  Min- 
nesota’s and  considerably  higher  than 
that  for  Wisconsin.  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  wildlife  tech- 
nician Ammann  concluded  that  “had 
the  season  been  closed  from  1945  to 
1947,  inclusive,  over  half  a million 
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grouse  would  have  been  wasted  and 
the  public  would  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  more  than  2t/2  mil- 
lion hours  of  hunting.” 

Deer  have  provided  some  of  the 
hottest  arguments  and  some  of  the 
best  evidence  that  we  have  been 
over-conservative  in  harvests.  Minne- 
sota, New  Hampshire  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  states  that  regularly  harvest 
deer  of  either  sex  with  good  results. 
In  states  where  does  have  long  been 
protected,  there  are  loud  and  long 
protests  of  “slaughter”  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  harvest  antlerless 
deer.  In  Michigan,  the  Game  Divi- 
sion became  a target  for  severe  abuse 
and  was  accused  of  hastening  the  end 
of  an  important  resource  when  deer 
of  either  sex  were  declared  legal  game 
in  a special  season.  Many  Michigan 
hunters  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  were  deer  left  in  the  woods  in 
1955  after  three  years  of  harvesting 


antlerless  deer.  |[ 

In  summary,  game  populations  can  \ 
be  destroyed  by  unrestricted  shooting. 
Game  laws  and  enforcement  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  preserve  our  wild- 
life resources.  The  problem  of  regu- 
lating hunting  is  especially  important 
with  migratory  forms  where  the  sea- 
son stretches  out  for  long  periods  in  * 
many  states  for  some  gamebirds. 
There,  the  need  to  protect  some 
species  may  require  that  others  be 
harvested  below  their  maximum  safe 
limit. 

With  most  resident  species,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  more  conservative 
than  necessary.  If  we  measure  the 
resource  by  game  in  the  bag,  we  can 
greatly  increase  our  resources  in  many 
places  by  encouraging  a more  realis- 
tic  harvest. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  our  wildlife  ; 
is  not  the  hunter,  but  a depleted 
habitat.  j 
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Hunters  quickly  get  up  in  arms  when  they  think  their  sport  is  being  i« 
threatened.  For  sometime  they  have  been  concerned  about  the  herbicides 
being  used  more  and  more  widely  by  farmers  and  others  to  control  weeds  and 
brush.  They  have  voiced  their  objections  to  the  spraying  of  electric-line  and 
telephone-line  rights-of-way  to  control  tree  growth  under  the  wires,  because 
they  were  fearful  that  any  game  feeding  on  these  sprayed  strips  would  die. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Division  of  Research  wanted  to 
know  about  these  chemicals  too.  Game  Biologist  C.  R.  Studholme  was  as- 
signed the  job  of  testing  six  of  the  most  commonly  used  herbicides  for  right- 
of-way  spraying.  Using  cottontail  rabbits  as  test  animals,  he  penned  them  on 
vegetation  heavily  sprayed  with  the  different  materials.  When  water  was  used  . 
to  dilute  the  chemicals,  they  ate  the  sprayed  plants  as  readily  as  the  un-  |g 
sprayed  ones  and  with  no  ill  effects.  When  fuel  oil  or  kerosene  was  used  as;  ft 
a carrier,  they  would  not  eat  the  sprayed  plants  but  had  no  objection  to 
sitting  among  them. 

The  final  results  of  the  tests  showed  that  cottontails  are  not  affected  by  the  I? 
common  “hormone-type”  herbicides  used  for  brush  control. 
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Silent  ^JhicLetd 


By  John  H.  Day 

THE  countryman  watches  the  bob- 
olink moping  about  in  his  brown 
August  garb,  far  cry  from  the  race- 
track suit  he  wore  while  lilting  above 
the  June  meadows.  The  merry  music 
that  tinkled  so  continually  over  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  is  silent  now. 
No  longer  does  the  male  scarlet 
tanager  sit  like  a lambent  flame  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  warble,  “Look- 
up, way-up,  look-at-me,  tree-top!”  His 
scarlet  suit  begins  to  fade,  grow  dingy, 
show  signs  of  wear  and  finally  go  all 
to  pieces  while  he  sits  mute  and 
dumpy  in  the  shadow.  By  and  by  the 
scarlet  will  have  changed  completely 
to  a dull  olive-green,  like  that  of  his 
inconspicuous  mate,  and  though  he 
still  retains  the  black  of  his  wings  and 
tail  you  would  not  know  him. 

Rarely  now  does  the  songsparrow 
utter  the  trill  that  cheered  us  in  the 
doubtful  days  of  early  spring.  The 
vivid  blue  of  the  indigo  bunting  falls 
from  him  in  patches  when  August  ar- 
rives, and  is  replaced  by  a suit  of  non- 
descript grayish  brown. 

A strange  silence  holds  lease  now 
in  the  thickets,  a sort  of  waiting  si- 
lence, and  the  countryman  suddenly 
realizes  that  the  resting  time  of  the 
birds  is  again  at  hand.  The  time 
between  mid- July  and  mid-August  is 
a period  of  retirement  for  all  the 
feathered  clan. 

The  mating  season,  with  its  soul- 


stirring ecstasies,  the  labor  of  nest 
building,  the  anxieties  of  brooding, 
have  been  followed  by  the  tremen- 
dous exertion  of  caring  for  the  nest- 
ful of  young  birds.  A healthy  fledg- 
ling will  eat  almost  his  own  weight  of 
food  in  a day.  By  the  time  he  is  able 
to  fly  and  chase  the  old  birds  around 
for  more  the  father  and  mother  are 
worn  to  a frazzle. 

Such  is  the  appetite  of  the  growing 
bird.  Yet  there  comes  a time  in  the 
passing  of  the  summer  when  the 
youngsters  are  taught,  or  learn 
through  necessity,  to  forage  for  them- 
selves and  to  stop  begging  from  the 
oldsters.  This  then  is  why  the  thickets 
are  strangely  silent.  The  youngsters 
no  longer  yearn  noisily  and  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  sing. 

The  old  birds  are  too  tired  to  sing. 
There  is  little  left  of  them  but  their 
bones  and  feathers.  They  seem  to 
have  about  them  that  atmosphere  of 
conscious  rectitude  which  comes  with 
successful  completion  of  a noble  and 
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heruclean  task.  And  then  even  their 
feathers  begin  to  go,  for  the  moulting 
season  is  at  hand. 

Small  wonder  then,  utterly  tired 
out  as  they  are,  and  their  brilliant 
plumage  now  changed  to  dull  and 
rusty  colors,  that  the  birds  are  silent 
for  a time,  waiting  for  strength  to 
recuperate.  A few,  notably  the  robins, 
seem  to  retain  enough  courage  and 
vitality  to  sing  mornings  through  the 
moulting  season.  However  there  is 
room  for  suspicion  that  these  faithful 
few  are  gay  young  sports  who  did  not 
care  to  marry,  or  who,  disappointed 
in  love,  still  sing  to  keep  their  cour- 
age up. 

Hunt  up  a catbird  nowadays  and 
more  than  likely  he’ll  be  as  dilapi- 
dated and  passe-looking  as  his  late 
nest  in  the  lilacs.  Never  a bit  of  the 
old  minstrelsy  out  of  him  now,  but  a 
lot  of  meowing  and  scolding.  In  an- 
other week  or  so  he’ll  be  sleek  again 
in  his  new  coat,  and  if  you  listen  care- 
fully you  can  hear  him  practicing  his 
song  once  more  in  a delightful  under- 
tone, as  if  to  be  sure  he  will  not  for- 
get it  completely. 

In  a few  more  weeks  he’ll  start  out 
across  the  miles  of  country  that  sep- 
arate him  from  his  winter  home  in 
southern  Florida.  He  won’t  sing  his 
song  there,  but  he’ll  practice  it  now 
and  then  in  that  soft,  sweet  under- 
tone, and  be  ready  to  send  it  forth  in 
jubilant  peals  when  his  strong  wings 
bring  him  back  again  next  May. 

Now  that  the  gorgeous  iron  weed 
is  again  flaunting  its  purple  loveliness 
in  the  bottomlands,  the  big  tiger  swal- 
low tail  butterfly  has  come  down  from 
the  forest  aisles  to  revel  in  the  shame- 
less nectar  flesh-pots.  What  more  col- 
orful pageantry  does  mid-summer 
boast  than  the  sunlit  spectacle  of 
vivid  butterflies  floating  airily  above 
the  flower-decked  fields?  The  mon- 
archs  and  the  angel  wings  and  fritil- 
laries  are  the  plodding  peasantry,  wal- 
lowing in  an  orgy  of  stolen  sweets. 
But  the  great  swallow-tails,  especially 
the  “lordly  tiger,”  add  the  magic 
touch  of  royalty  to  the  scene. 
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There  is  something  unforgettable 
in  the  sight  of  the  splendid  golden 
tiger-striped  butterflies  toying  idly 
among  the  regal  purple  blooms  of  the 
tall  iron  weed.  The  countryman  an- 
ticipates this  annual  show  as  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  late  summer.  Royal 
gold  and  royal  purple  meet  in  living 
pictures  which  no  artist  will  ever  be 
able  to  capture  in  their  true  beauty. 

Actually  the  iron-weed  is  a despised 
interloper.  Cattle  won’t  touch  it  and 
even  the  greedy  sheep  reject  it.  Farm- 
ers despair  of  ever  ridding  their  fields 
of  this  hardy  intruder,  which  suc- 
cumbs only  to  constant  mowing.  No 
matter  how  severe  the  drouth,  this 
weed  flourishes  in  the  parched,  dry 
soil,  hardening  its  coarse,  rank  stems 
until  they  are  almost  as  tough  and 
indestructible  as  iron. 

When  a perennial  like  iron-weed 
moves  in  on  a new  pasture  it  really 
takes  hold.  It  pushes  stout  and  fib- 
rous roots  in  all  directions  from  the 
stem,  spreading  over  an  area  of  sev- 
eral square  yards  and  seeking  mois- 
ture to  such  a depth  as  to  preclude 
any  attempts  to  pull  it  up  bodily. 
Once  established,  it  appropriates  most 
of  the  food,  and  moisture  in  the  soil, 
crowding  out  the  pasture  grasses. 
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Emerson  once  said  a weed  is  a plant 
whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, holding  to  the  belie!  that 
nothing  exists  in  nature  but  for  a pur- 
pose. The  countryman  holds  it  no 
small  virtue  in  the  iron-weed  to 
brighten  the  roadsides  and  low  mea- 
dows with  its  bright  clusters  of  bloom. 
And  when  he  stands  on  an  August 
hillside  and  views  acre  upon  acre  of 
the  gorgeous  purple  blossoms  waving 
in  the  valley  below,  the  pernicious 
behavior  of  the  plant  is  blotted  from 
his  mind  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  last  tiger  swallow-tail  to  cross 
my  path  was  tippling  over  a bed  of 
wild  bergamot  by  the  creekside  where 
I parked  the  car.  He  wandered  idly 
through  a wild  garden  of  bergamot, 
Joe-pye  weed,  wild  carrot  and  yellow 
cone  flower  blossoms.  On  the  creek 
bank  small  worker  bumblebees  hus- 
tled in  and  out  of  the  yellow  flowers 
of  touch-me-not.  I carelessly  blun- 
dered through  a hedge  of  stinging 
nettle  on  the  way  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  remembered  the  encounter  vivid- 
ly for  many  itchy  moments. 

Recent  rains  had  built  up  the 
shrunken  creek  and  I watched  some 
shiners  turn  lazily  in  a limpid  pool, 
while  a few  suckers  rooted  through 
the  silt  on  the  stream  bed.  A pair 
of  buzzards  came  circling  over  as  I 
loafed  along  the  creek.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  they  stayed  right  over- 
head, as  if  they  had  designs  on  me. 
I finally  moved  away  from  there  be- 
fore they  could  get  too  familiar. 

There  was  not  a breath  of  air  stir- 
ring and  the  wooded  hillsides  were 
quiet  except  for  the  cicadas  shrilling 
in  the  trees,  and  a rooster  boasting 
from  a distant  barnyard.  Suddenly 
with  a startling  rush  of  sound  a big 
snag  toppled  somewhere  on  the  hill 
above  me.  In  the  dead  stillness  the 
sharp  crash  sounded  like  the  whole 
forest  had  tumbled  over.  Driving 
storms  and  heaving  frosts  had  not 
fazed  this  ancient  snag.  When  its 
time  came  it  simply  fell  over. 

The  fall  of  that  snag  started  all  the 


gossipers  in  the  countryside  to  eager 
chattering.  Where  before  had  been 
almost  complete  silence  now  a myriad 
birds  passed  the  word  along  that  the 
old  chestnut  had  finally  given  up  the 
ghost.  Whenever  there’s  news  in  the 
timberland  it  gets  around  fast. 

The  mosquitoes  and  the  woods  spi- 
ders set  up  a sort  of  defense  in  depth 
that  almost  kept  me  out  of  the  humid 
August  timberlands.  When  I insisted 
on  crossing  their  picket  lines  they 
brought  in  a few  battalions  of  sting- 
ing nettle  and  caught  me  in  a mur- 
derous cross-fire  that  soon  sent  me 
galloping  clumsily  for  the  open  edg- 
ings and  the  sunlight.  The  wood- 
lands are  wonderful  hosts  in  spring 
and  gorgeous  retreats  in  the  colorful 
fall— but  in  mid-summer,  when  the 
drowsy  August  days  are  ripe  with 
heat,  they  can  be  sticky  and  sweaty 
and  downright  antisocial. 

Mosquitoes  harassed  me  at  every 
turn;  big  burly  fellows  with  blood  in 
their  eyes  and  high  octane  gas  in 
their  motors.  I rolled  down  my 
sleeves  and  buttoned  up  my  collar 
and  they  diverted  their  attack  to  my 
ears.  Now  and  then  a kamikaze  flier 
would  zoom  clear  inside,  singing 
“Cousin-n-n,  cousin-n-n”  right  against 
my  eardrum  They’re  no  relatives  of 
mine! 
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ALL  of  us  are  familiar  with  today’s 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and,  at  one  time  or  another,  prob- 
ably experienced  one  or  several  inci- 
dents dealing  with  this  problem. 

If  not  personally  affected  by  this 
neglectful  situation,  one  can  still  read 
about  such  occurrences  in  the  news- 
paper not  just  once  in  awhile  but 
usually  several  times  in  the  week. 
Also  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  in  the 
same  edition,  another  story  pertain- 
ing to  the  problem  and  citing  various 
ways  of  curbing  its  spread. 

These  methods  of  combatting  juve- 
nile delinquency,  generally  revealed 
by  an  “expert”  on  such  affairs  at 
some  civic  club  meeting,  may  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  workable  if  the  in- 
formation is  put  to  good  use  and  does 
not  “go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.” 
However,  since  the  readers  of  this 
publication  are  sportsmen,  let’s  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  that  angle 


and  outline  what  one  sportsman’s 
club  is  doing  and  what  others  can  do 
to  help  in  the  fight  against  gang  war- 
fare, vandalism  and  other  acts  that 
constitute  juvenile  delinquency. 

Today’s  sportsmen  are  not  child 
psychologists  but  when  each  takes  his 
son  or  daughter  on  a hunting  or  fish- 
ing trip  he  unknowingly  contributes 
to  the  battle  against  delinquency. 

It  is  realized  that  one  man’s  efforts 
are  minute,  although  helpful,  since 
the  problem  is  large  but  when  a club 
or  county-wide  organization  sponsors 
a specific  program  aimed  in  this  di- 
rection then  the  results  are  more  no- 
ticeable. 

We  refer  here  to  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  especially  the 
activities  provided  at  its  sportSfarm 
located  a few  miles  south  of  Lancas- 
ter, near  Mt.  Nebo,  in  Martic  Twp. 

The  Lancaster  County  organization 
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had  its  beginning  in  1926  and  is 
known  today  in  the  county  as  the  old- 
est sports  group  in  continuous  opera- 
tion. 

In  a way  the  organization  is  also 
responsible  for  the  numerous  small 
sports  clubs  which  abound  in  Lan- 
caster County.  These  did  not  exist 
until  after  the  county  group  was  set 
up  and  they  were  then  formed  at  the 
request  of  the  Federated  Sportsmen 
through  the  county  organization. 

The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  organized  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  natural  resources  of  fish, 
game  and  wild  life,  carried  out  a well- 
rounded  program  until  1945  when 
the  idea  of  a sportsfarm  was  ad- 
vanced. 

Realizing  the  value  of  such  a proj- 
ect, the  association  studied  all  the 
facets  of  the  proposal  and  then  named 
one  of  its  veteran  members,  }.  Arthur 
Norris,  819  Highland  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
as  head  of  a committee  to  investigate 
the  purchase  of  a suitable  property. 

Norris,  assisted  by  his  committee, 
made  a thorough  search  of  Lancaster 
County  before  locating  a property  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  a 
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property  suitable  for  the  association 
and  so  located  that  the  group’s  activi- 
ties would  not  become  a nuisance  or 
a danger  to  neighboring  farmers. 

Norris  explains  that  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  farm  was  to 
provide  an  area  where  members  could 
train  their  dogs,  spend  a lazy  summer 
afternoon  fishing  or  do  a little  hunt- 
ing during  the  small  game  season. 

He  added  that  the  idea,  when  born 
in  1945,  developed  out  of  the  fact 
that  post-war  building  developments 
began  springing  up  here  and  there  in 
the  county  and  farmers,  because  of 
the  destructive  habits  of  a few  hunt- 
ers, began  posting  their  lands  against 
hunting.  This  left  less  and  less  space 
each  year  for  the  small  game  hunter. 

Returning  now  to  the  youth  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  the  association,  the 
club  organized  a junior  sports  club 
about  15  years  ago  which  met  month- 
ly in  the  Lancaster  Armory  while  the 
adult  club,  before  purchasing  the 
sportsfarm,  met  in  the  7th  Ward  Re- 
publican Club  headquarters  in  Lan- 
caster. 

The  junior  organization,  made  up 
of  members  ranging  from  12  to  18 
years,  functioned  as  such  for  about 
five  years  under  a limited  program 
before  its  activities  were  transferred 
to  the  sportsfarm.  Since  many  of  the 
youths  were  interested  in  the  safe  use 
of  firearms,  it  then  became  known  as 
the  Lancaster  Junior  Rifle  Club. 


RIFLE  RANGE  features  shelter  over  firing 
line  and  for  spectators  watching  NRA 
matches.  To  the  right  is  the  small  enclosed 
building  which  houses  the  amplifying 
system  and  other  supplies. 
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Under  the  capable  direction  of  two 
qualified  National  Rifle  Association 
instructors,  Walter  W.  Dill  and  Karl 
J.  Ferrari,  both  of  Lancaster,  a rifle 
range  was  set  up  at  the  farm  where 
matches  are  held  every  Sunday  after- 
noon during  the  summer  months. 

Here  the  activities  are  not  confined 
to  the  use  of  the  rifle  but  both  Dill 
and  Ferrari  also  provide  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  shotgun  for  the 
small  game  hunting  season. 

Membership  in  the  Junior  Rifle 
Club,  which  is  open  to  all  youths  and 
not  limited  to  those  whose  parents 
are  members  of  the  adult  organiza- 
tion, stands  at  about  40  today  and  all 
take  an  active  and  serious  interest  in 
its  yearly  program. 

In  order  to  promote  interest  in  the 
rifle  club,  the  instructors  set  up  a 
shooting  schedule  for  each  summer 
when  the  contestants  compete  in 
qualifying  50  foot,  50  yard  and  100 
yard  matches.  Many  qualify  as  marks- 
men or  sharpshooters  and  this  ability 
has  proven  valuable  for  several  of  the 
members  who  have  been  called  into 
the  armed  forces  and  were  able  to 
qualify  with  ease  for  a marksman  or 
sharpshooter’s  badge  on  some  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  firing  range. 

During  the  summer’s  activities  on 
the  range,  the  youngsters  participate 
in  NRA  league  matches,  trophy 
matches,  a Father,  Son  and  Daughter 
competition,  and  a club  trophy  match 
when  the  club  champion  is  chosen. 
The  program  winds  up  with  a 100 
yard  trophy  match  and  the  proud 
winner  is  presented  with  a directors’ 
trophy  from  the  Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 

This  match  may  wind  up  the  range 
work  for  the  season  but  the  youths 
still  look  forward  to  one  other  event, 
the  annual  banquet  at  which  trophies 
are  presented. 

The  rifle  range  is  not  merely  an 
open  area  with  targets  at  one  end  but 
also  includes  a large  clubhouse,  for- 
merly used  as  an  officers’  quarters  on 
an  army  base  in  Mississippi,  and  an- 


other structure  directly  behind  the  fir- 
ing line.  Part  of  the  latter  building  is 
enclosed  from  which  the  instructor 
issues  orders  over  an  amplifying  sys- 
tem while  the  remainder  is  open  on 
three  sides,  but  is  shaded  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  contestants  and  visitors. 

While  the  range  is  probably  the 
most  important  activity  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  sportsmen,  they  are  also 
encouraged  to  try  their  luck  at  fishing 
in  the  large  spring-fed  pond  which 
was  bull-dozed  out  of  the  earth  in  a 
valley  below  the  adult  club  head- 
quarters. 

In  order  to  prevent  overfishing,  the 
club  set  up  rules  governing  fishing  at 
the  lake  which  was  stocked  with  bass 
and  sunfish. 

At  the  present  time  fishing  is  per- 
mitted on  Sundays,  meeting  nights  or 
days  when  special  events  are  being 
held  at  the  farm.  The  only  bait  al- 
lowed is  artificial  lures  to  which  barb- 
less hooks  have  been  attached.  The 
fishermen  are  permitted  to  keep  five 
sunfish  but  all  bass  caught  must  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  hook  and 
returned  to  the  pond. 

The  lake,  which  measures  100  by 
200  feet,  is  one  of  three  on  the  sports- 
farm.  The  other  two,  both  springfed, 
are  much  smaller  and  are  not  stocked 
for  fishing. 

The  original  purchase  of  the  land 
in  1946  involved  90  acres  but  since 
then,  in  order  to  include  the  spring 
on  the  property,  the  sportsmen’s  as- 
sociation purchased  an  additional  12 
acres  giving  them  a total  of  102  acres 
to  work  with.  Part  of  the  new  acreage 
is  expected  to  be  turned  into  a picnic 
area. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  on  the 
rifle  range,  the  farm  also  includes  a 
large  farmhouse,  barn  and  a few 
smaller  buildings.  The  association 
permits  a caretaker  to  live  in  the 
farmhouse,  rent  free,  provided  he 
does  a certain  amount  of  work  on  the 
property  while  the  large  bank  barn 
has  been  converted  into  a headquar- 
ters and  social  room. 


FARM  POND  is  spring-fed.  The  Association  has  stocked  it  with  bass  and  bluegills  but 
regulations  permit  members  to  keep  only  five  sunfish.  Only  artificial  lures  with  barbless 
hooks  may  be  used  and  all  bass  must  be  returned  to  the  lake. 


The  first  floor  of  the  barn,  meas- 
uring 40  by  80  feet,  contains  a social 
room  where  refreshments  are  pro- 
vided for  members  and  their  families. 
The  second  floor,  which  measures  60 
by  80  feet  including  a 20  foot  over- 
hang in  the  front  of  the  building,  is 
used  for  club  sponsored  parties  and 
meetings. 

The  majority  of  the  manual  labor 
involved  in  renovating  the  property 
has  been  completed  during  the  years 
by  volunteer  labor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  veteran  members,  Norris 
and  Harry  Witmer,  both  of  Lancaster. 

Located  next  to  the  headquarters 
and  facing  a hilly,  wooded  area  is  the 
skeet  range,  another  popular  sport  for 
the  club  members  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  Junior  Rifle  Club  members 
to  continue  their  shooting  after  they 
outgrow  the  age  limit  for  the  junior 
club. 

The  skeet  range,  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  Park  Linville,  is 
the  center  of  attraction  once  a month 
when  inter-county  team  matches  are 
held. 

In  addition  to  the  rifle  range,  fish- 
ing pond  and  skeet  range,  the  asso- 


ciation also  raises  pheasants  each  year 
on  the  farm  and  liberates  them  fol- 
lowing the  small  game  hunting  sea- 
son within  a five  mile  radius  of  the 
farm.  Here  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  increase  the  pheasant  population 
which  has  been  low  in  that  area  in 
comparison  with  other  sections  of 
Lancaster  County. 

The  sportsmen’s  association  is  made 
up  of  over  1,500  members  from  all 
parts  of  Lancaster  County  and,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  farm,  shares 
amounting  to  $5  each  were  sold  to 
the  members  to  make  up  the  down 
payment. 

The  balance  is  being  paid  off  by 
revenue  secured  from  leasing  about 
40  acres  of  the  property  for  farming 
and  also  from  the  proceeds  made 
from  the  annual  Sports  Show  spon- 
sored by  the  association. 

Judging  from  the  interest  shown  in 
the  sportsfarm,  the  project  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a good  investment,  not 
only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  adult 
members  who  made  it  possible  but 
also  for  the  youngsters  who  will  some 
day  take  over  where  the  oldsters  leave 
off. 
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By  Ned  Smith 

MAN  is  continually  irked  by  the 
summertime  abundance  of  in- 
sect pests,  but  to  some  wildlife  species 
they  are  virtually  meat  and  potatoes. 
Grasshoppers,  for  instance,  become 
the  staff  of  life  for  many  birds  and 
animals  in  the  late  summer  months. 
Many  a lunker  brown  trout  sulking 
in  his  shadowy  lair  will  ignore  the 
most  delectable  mayfly  in  favor  of  a 
fat,  red-legged  grasshopper.  The  little 
sparrow  hawk  is  quite  content  to 
spend  the  day  perched  on  a telephone 
wire  in  the  blazing  sun  for  a try  at  a 
meal  of  the  same.  Even  mice  and 
chipmunks  are  apt  to  forsake  their 
vegetable  diets  when  the  leapers  are 
abundant.  And  what  lures  the  wary 
wild  turkeys  out  into  weedy  fields 
and  old  mountain  roads  on  a sultry 
summer  day?  Hoppers,  of  coursel 
Last  August  I saw  a barbed  wire 
fence  on  which  were  impaled  more 
than  fifty  grasshoppers,  victims  of  a 
not-too-common  bird,  the  migrant 
shrike.  Because  his  feet  are  too  weak 
for  the  job  the  “butcher  bird”,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  utilizes  thorns  or 
barbed  wire  to  hold  mice,  small  birds, 
and  other  prey  while  he  tears  them 
apart  with  his  bill.  When  he  kills 
more  than  he  needs  he  simply  hangs 
the  surplus  on  a convenient  hook, 
hence  the  fifty  grasshoppers  on  the 
fence. 

Ants*  are  made  to  order  for  other 
palates.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
flicker  ramming  his  bill  into  an  ant 
colony,  then  lapping  up  the  inhabi- 
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tants  as  they  rushed  out  to  protest? 
He  really  likes  ’em!  The  black  bear 
is  another  ant-eater  from  away  back. 
His  method  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  the  flicker’s— bash  in  the  ant  hill 
and  lick  them  us  as  they  counter- 
attack. You’d  wonder  what  enjoy- 
ment a beast  of  his  proportions  would 
derive  from  a few  dozen  tiny  insects, 
but  apparently  the  flavor  far  out- 
weighs the  lack  of  bulk. 

There’s  an  insect,  too,  that  special- 
izes in  capturing  and  eating  ants.  He’s 
the  Ant  Lion— the  strange  creature 
that  excavates  those  curious  conical 
depressions  so  common  in  sandy  soil. 
Lying  buried  at  the  bottom  of  his  pit 
he  patiently  awaits  his  next  meal. 
Any  ant  that  blunders  over  the  edge 
of  the  miniature  crater  is  doomed,  for 
by  throwing  a shower  of  sand  at  him, 
the  ant  lion  starts  a pint-sized  ava- 
lanche that  carries  the  victim  right 
into  his  waiting  jaws.  Next  time  you 
find  some  of  these  pits  try  digging  out 
the  strange  inhabitant.  Look  closely, 
for  he’s  an  old  hand  at  playing  ’pos- 
sum when  danger  threatens. 

Because  most  birds  and  animals 
prefer  to  remain  quiet  during  hot 
weather  August  hikes  are  sometimes 
pretty  unrewarding,  but  by  carefully 
choosing  the  spots  you  visit  you  can 
raise  your  batting  average  consider- 
ably. One  of  my  favorite  Dog  Days 
retreats  is  a little  spring  on  the  moun- 
tainside near  by  home.  Birds  and  ani- 
mals of  every  description  visit  the 
shallow  pools  below  the  spring  for  a 
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refreshing  bath  or  drink,  and  scarcely 
a minute  passes  that  a warbler, 
thrush,  or  vireo  isn’t  preening  his 
water-cooled  feathers  within  a yard 
or  two  of  where  I sit. 

Old  sawmill  sites  with  their  tall 
weeds  and  slab  piles  harbor  a variety 
of  wildlife.  Lizards  sun  themselves  on 
the  weathered  boards,  groundhogs 
burrow  in  the  mouldering  sawdust, 
grouse  feed  among  the  everpresent 
pokeweeds,  and  weasels  snoop 
through  the  rubble  for  mice.  Slab 
piles  seem  to  be  the  favorite  haunts 
of  the  pilot  blacksnake,  that  giant 
of  Pennsylvania’s  serpents.  Sometimes 
reaching  a length  of  more  than  eight 
feet  these  snakes,  though  they  are 
non-poisonous,  are  big  enough  to  give 
the  unsuspecting  hiker  a few  mo- 
ments of  indecision. 

Unfortunately,  some  slab  pile  resi- 
dents aren’t  so  harmless,  and  the  out- 
doorsman  should  learn  to  recognize 
on  sight  Pennsylvania’s  two  poison- 
ous snakes,  the  copperhead  and  the 
rattlesnake.  The  copperhead  is  tan 
with  darker  chestnut  brown  hourglass- 
shaped markings  draped  across  his 
back  like  saddlebags.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  a uniform  copper  or  russet 
color.  The  timber  rattler  varies  from 
a pale  sulphur  yellow  with  brown  or 
black  cross-stripes  to  a solid  black 
phase.  A rarer  rattlesnake,  the  Mas- 
sasauga,  is  found  only  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  is  com- 
monly gray  with  a row  of  squarish 
black  blotches  running  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back.  Of  course,  the  rattle 
is  the  exclusive  feature  of  all  rattle- 
snakes. 

Speaking  of  slab  piles,  those  old 
weatherbeaten  scraps  of  lumber  are 
ideal  material  for  bird  houses,  feed- 
ing shelves,  squirrel  boxes,  and  wood 
duck  boxes.  Sportsmen’s  clubs,  Boy 
Scout  troops,  or  individual  sportsmen 
could  make  a worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  wildlife  conservation  with  this 
material  that  is  usually  free  for  the 
asking.  Locate  the  stuff  now,  and 
you’ll  have  something  to  work  on 
during  those  long  winter  evenings. 


“Teas”  made  from  wild  mints  are 
popular  drinks  among  us  small  town 
folks.  One  of  the  best  is  made  from 
the  common  Pennyroyal  that  grows 
in  profusion  in  old  woods  roads,  clear- 
ings and  fields.  The  leaves  can  be 
used  green,  or  they  can  be  dried  for 
winter  use.  The  tea  is  delicious  either 
hot  or  iced. 

Peppermint,  a European  plant  that 
escaped  cultivation,  is  unexcelled  lor 
making  tea.  Its  dark  green  leaves, 
square  purplish  stem,  and  minty  fra- 
grance make  it  easily  identified. 
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Another  novel  summertime  drink 
is  manufactured  from  the  fruit  heads  11 
of  the  staghorn  sumac.  Wash  them 
well,  then  steep  in  scalding  water  to 
extract  the  flavor.  Sweetened  and 
chilled  the  decoction  tastes  like  lem- 
onade. 


Toward  the  cool  end  of  August 
you  will  notice  an  increase  in  the 
higher  fungi  we  call  mushrooms.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  is  a sizeable 
orange-yellow  plant  that  grows  from 
the  base  of  old  stumps.  It  is  the  Jack 
O'Lantern  (Clitocybe  illudens ),  an  in- 
ternally poisonous  species,  but  per- 
fectly safe  to  handle.  Its  name  refers 
to  its  phosphorescent  properties. 
Should  you  find  a clump  cut  oft  a few 
caps  and  place  them  in  an  inverted 
position  in  a dark  room.  If  they  are 
in  the  proper  state  of  maturity  and 
freshness  you  will  see  their  gills  glow- 
ing with  an  eerie  white  light. 

To  an  increasing  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanian’s August  and  groundhog 
hunting  are  practically  synonymous. 
Hunters  are  finding  that  gunning  for 
the  “whistlepig”  is  not  only  fun,  but 
it  also  gives  them  excellent  stalking 
and  shqoting  practice  for  the  big 
game  season.  Another  advantage  that 
I never  hear  mentioned  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  know  the  farmer 
to  whom  you  owe  the  privilege  of 
hunting.  By  talking  with  him,  by  ask- 
ing permission  to  hunt,  by  being  con- 
siderate of  your  host  at  all  times  you 
can  certainly  look  forward  to  a hearty 
welcome  on  your  next  visit. 
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By  John  Sullivan 
Deputy  Attorney  General 

HUNTERS  taking  the  field  this 
fall  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
i too  many  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
| game.  Although  the  1955  Session  of 
lj  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was  the 
J longest  in  history,  it  made  few  modi- 
| fications  in  the  law  affecting  the 
j!  hunter  directly. 

What  legislation  was  passed— and 
jf  it  was  not  too  extensive— concerned 
r itself  more  with  Game  Commission 
5 management  and  administration  than 
j it  did  with  what  we  might  call  the 
I hunter’s  code  of  conduct. 

For  instance,  probably  one  of  the 
I most  important  changes  was  a tech- 
I nical  amendment  incorporated  in  an 
I “omnibus”  or  catch-all  bill  which  was 
I put  together  as  a patchwork  to  cor- 
; rect  small  defects  or  make  minor 
modifications  in  the  Game  Code. 

The  technicality  that  wras  corrected 
was  the  limitation  of  $30.00  per  acre 
on  the  amount  the  Game  Commis- 
sion may  pay  for  game  lands.  This 
limit  was  changed  to  a maximum  of 
$100.00.  The  significance  of  this 
change,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  many  thousands  of 
license-buying  sportsmen  who  live  in 
Pennsylvania’s  cities,  is  that  the  Game 
Commission  may  now  be  able  to  pro- 
vide hunting  lands  for  them  in  areas 
closer  to  their  homes.  Such  land  is 
more  expensive  than  the  rocky  ridges 
in  the  big  deer  woods.  Up  to  now  the 
Commission  has  been  hampered  by 
the  $30.00  per-acre  limitation  every 
time  it  has  attempted  to  bring  hunt- 
! ing  within  striking  distance  of  the 
city  man,  wrho  lacks  the  time  and 
: money  to  make  safaris  into  the  re- 
mote rural  counties  for  his  sport, 
i This  “omnibus”  bill,  for  the  record, 
i was  House  Bill  No.  1008,  signed  by 
Governor  Leader  on  May  24,  1956. 
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It  also  tightened  up  enforcement  pro- 
visions dealing  with  big  game  by  pro- 
viding that  penalties  for  illegal  pos- 
session will  now  apply  to  “substantial 
part  or  parts”  of  the  animal  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  carcass.  An  unknown 
number  of  offenders,  caught  with 
something  less  than  an  entire  illegal 
deer  or  bear  in  their  possession,  es- 
caped through  this  loophole  but  will 
now  find  it  closed.  In  addition,  the 
bill  changed  the  opening  date  for 
dog  trials  and  fox  hunting  from 
August  20th  to  August  1st,  thereby 
providing  an  additional  three  weeks 
of  sport. 

The  Legislature  gave  bow  hunters 
a break  in  Act  No.  73,  by  giving 
them  an  extra  hour  and  a half  of 
shooting  time  daily  during  October, 
making  the  hours  for  bow  hunting 
from  6 a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  instead  of 
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the  regular  hunting  hours  of  7 a.  m. 
to  5 p.  m. 

Importation  of  San  Juan  rabbits 
was  prohibited  (Act  No.  132),  and 
one  dollar  from  each  doe  license  fee 
was  set  aside  for  “removing  over- 
shadowing tree  growth  to  produce 
underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for 
deer  food  and  cover  on  game  land.” 
(Act  No.  632) 

Other  bills  originating  in  the 
House  and  becoming  law  were  tech- 
nical in  nature.  One  (Act  No.  204) 
changed  the  provision  under  which 
the  Game  Commission  pays  costs  in 
prosecutions.  Another  (Act  No.  103) 
permits  the  Game  Commission  to  re- 
fund penalties  unjustly  collected,  and 
yet  another  makes  refund  provisions 
of  the  Game  Law  retroactive  for  six 
years— mostly  for  bookkeeping  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  Senate  the  only  game  legis- 
lation to  become  law  was  the  series 
of  four  bills  providing  for  the  sale 
and  lease  of  State-owned  lands  to  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Company  for  aviation, 
research  and  development.  Act  No. 
43  authorized  the  sale,  and  necessary 
rural  road  relocations  were  provided 
for  in  Acts  No.  40,  41  and  42. 

The  Legislature’s  failure  to  make 
any  radical  changes  in  the  basic  game 
law  does  not  mean  that  the  hunter 
was  not  the  object  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bills  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  hunters  and  hunting  were 
many  and  varied.  Some  were  mere 
token  pieces,  dropped  into  the  legis- 
lative hopper  and  immediately  buried 
in  committee.  Others  had  consider- 
able drive  behind  them  and  in  some 
cases  passed  one  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  General  Assembly  before  fall- 
ing by  the  wayside. 

In  the  House,  a good  many  of  these 
bills  fell  into  two  classes— those  deal- 
ing generally  with  deer,  and  those 
providing  in  one  way  or  another  for 
the  issuance  of  licenses. 


The  Following  Bills  Were  Defeated 
or  Lost 

These  bills  would  have  eliminated 
special  antlerless  deer  licenses  (No. 
278),  provided  penalties  for  unlaw- 
fully issuing  antlerless  deer  licenses 
(No.  2065,  which  passed  the  House 
and  was  defeated  22-17  in  the  Senate), 
restricted  or  regulated  antlerless  deer 
seasons  (Nos.  1103  and  1844),  in- 
validated non-resident  licenses  during 
the  first  week  of  deer  season  (No. 
566),  permitted  the  disabled  to  hunt 
from  autos  (No.  1428),  authorized 
non-resident  licenses  for  Canadians 
(No.  1920),  provided  an  open  season 
for  all  types  of  deer  each  year  (No. 
1409),  prohibited  hunters  from  carry- 
ing firearms  on  the  hunt  after  killing 
their  deer  or  bear  (No.  1986),  per- 
mitted the  burning  over  of  marginal 
land  to  improve  deer  habitat  (No. 
1939),  given  hunting  permits  to  the 
disabled  (No.  1807),  provided  free 
licenses  to  the  aged  (Nos.  372,  541 
and  609),  eliminated  local  sales  agents 
for  hunting  licenses  (No.  909).  All 
were  buried  without  record  vote  ex- 
cept that  on  marginal  land  burning, 
which  was  defeated  97-61. 

Among  bills  which  were  referred 
to  committee  and  never  emerged, 
were  measures  to:— regulate  use  of 
arrows  (No.  1826),  regulate  trapping 
(No.  1005),  require  hunters  to  wear 
red  caps  (No.  988),  require  wardens 
to  wear  luminous  identity  signs  (No. 
1067),  regulate  mink  propagation 
(No.  1950). 

Also:— to  permit  accused  hunters  to 
waive  hearings  before  justices  of  the 
peace  and  outlaw  field  acknowledg- 
ments of  guilt  (No.  188),  restrict 
quail  seasons  to  once  every  three 
years  (No.  181),  regulate  spotlights 
(No.  997  and  1302),  prohibit  block- 
ing of  State  game  lands  (No.  284), 
provide  for  bounties  (No.  329),  pro- 
hibit sale  of  metal-tipped  arrows  to 
children  under  sixteen  (No.  536), 
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PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 

OMNIBUS  BILL  was  signed  by  Governor  Leader  on  May  24th  as  J.  William  Shilling, 
left,  of  Huntingdon,  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  and  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  right,  executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission  looked 
on.  Bill  provides  better  enforcement  regulations  in  the  Game  Code  and  increased  the 
legal  limit  of  payment  per  acre  for  State  Game  Lands. 


transfer  the  Ross  Leffler  School  to 
State  College  (No.  476). 

A bill  (No.  572)  regulating  im- 
portation of  birds  was  killed  in  the 
House  (94-82),  as  was  a bill  (No. 
910)  to  change  the  designation  of 
game  protector  to  wildlife  officer. 
One  of  the  bills  passing  the  House 
and  not  the  Senate  was  No.  1135, 
regulating  dog  training  areas. 

Some  of  the  bills  that  were  left  at 
the  post  were  poor  legislation  from  a 
conservation  or  good  administration 
standpoint  and  were  deservedly  re- 
jected. Others,  however,  provided 
food  for  legislative  thought  and  will 
probably  pop  up  again  in  modified 


form  at  future  Sessions.  Whenever  a 
bill  is  introduced,  someone  is  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  it  to  have  the 
introduction  made,  and  it  is  this  in- 
terest which  produces  new  legislation. 
The  germ  of  new  legislation  lies  in 
those  now-dead  measures  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  but  failed  to  win 
the  support  of  the  1955  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  modifications  of 
the  game  law  which  have  been  made 
provide  few  problems  of  legal  inter- 
pretation and  should  not  create  any 
serious  new,  questions  either  for  the 
hunter  or  the  Game  Commission.  On 
balance,  their  net  effect  is  beneficial. 


RUFFED  GROUSE  POPULATIONS— HUNTED  AND  UNHUNTED 

By  Walter  L.  Palmer 


IN  recent  years  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  levels  of 
small  game  populations  are  governed 
by  factors  other  than  hunting  pres- 
sure. Pheasant  research  has  shown 
that  on  very  heavily  hunted  areas,  a 
maximum  of  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
cock  population  may  be  harvested  by 
the  gun.  Since  the  bulk  of  this  crop 
is  taken  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  season,  Durward  Allen  concludes 
a much  longer  season  (more  than  22 
days  in  Michigan)  would  not  result 
in  a much  heavier  kill.  Cock  phea- 
sants only,  however,  are  legal  targets 
in  Michigan.  Work  on  bobwhite  and 
Gambel’s  quail  has  shown  that  on 


WALTER  L.  PALMER  is  a research 
biologist  employed  by  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  at  their  Houghton 
Lake  Wildlife  Experiment  Station.  This 
article  is  an  extract  from  a paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Palmer  at  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  in  New 
Orleans,  March,  1956. 


these  species  also,  normal  hunting 
pressure  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
factor  responsible  for  abundance  or 
scarcity.  Studies  on  ruffed  grouse  in 
New  York  carried  on  in  a small 
refuge  and  a hunted  area  showed 
similar  populations  during  a three- 
year  period,  even  though  up  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  taken 
on  the  hunted  area. 

During  the  last  population  low  in 
the  Lake  States  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  four-  and 
three-year  closed  seasons  respectively 
in  the  two  former  states  evidently  did 
not  create  a higher  population  there, 
because  when  the  season  was  again 
open  in  all  three  states  in  1948  hunt- 
ing success  was  similar. 

In  Michigan,  increased  farmer- 
sportsman  friction  in  southern  Michi- 
gan pheasant  range,  better  travel 
facilities,  and  shorter  work  week  for 
southern  Michigan  urban  hunters  has 
created  a decided  increase  in  grouse 
hunting  interest.  In  the  early  ‘forties’ 
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only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  small 
game  hunters  hunted  grouse;  in  re- 
cent years  nearly  20  per  cent  do.  We 
expect  this  trend  to  continue.  There- 
fore, a study  was  begun  in  1950  on 
two  similar  areas,  one  hunted  and 
the  other  unhunted,  to  determine 
whether  heavy  hunting  pressure  on 
relatively  small  areas  affected  grouse 
population,  and  also  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  the  crop  which  could 
be  safely  harvested  and  what  length 
season  was  required  to  do  this.  De- 
tailed records  of  the  kill  on  the 
hunted  area  were  compared  to  popu- 
lation data  obtained  by  various 
censuses  during  different  periods  of 
the  year  on  both  areas,  to  determine 
what  effect  hunting  had  on  grouse 
numbers. 

This  study  has  been  conducted 
through  one  phase  of  a cycle,  begin- 
ning with  a high  population  in  1950, 
through  the  low  in  1954. 

RESULTS 

Spring  populations  on  the  two  areas 
have  been  comparable.  Since  spring 


drumming  counts  are  for  males  only, 
we  assume  a balanced  sex  ratio  to 
obtain  the  spring  population.  The 
range  of  spring  populations  on  these 
study  areas  was  from  3.1  to  8.4  grouse 
per  100  acres,  with  the  present  low 
population  being  about  one-half  that 
of  the  high.  The  average  spring  popu- 
lation on  the  unhunted  area  was 
slightly  higher  than  on  the  hunted 
area,  although  the  difference  is  not 
significant. 

Pre-season  populations  on  the  two  areas 
have  been  comparable.  In  1950  both  areas 
had  populations  between  25  and  30 
grouse  per  100  acres.  A close  inspec- 
tion reveals  that  on  the  hunted  area 
there  has  been  no  “crash”  in  popula- 
tion, but  a gradual  decline  in 
abundance  since  the  high  of  1950. 
On  the  unhunted  refuge,  however,  a 
crash  apparently  did  occur  in  the 
winter  of  1953-54.  A sudden  decline 
in  spring  population  and  an  appar- 
ent lack  of  production  the  following 
summer  resulted  in  a very  poor  popu- 
lation in  the  fall  of  1954. 

The  kill  on  the  hunted  area  has  aver- 


INTEREST  IN  GROUSE  is  increasing  as  more  and  more  hunters  turn  to  the  forests  for 
their  sport.  Better  travel  facilities  and  shorter  work  weeks  are  luring  hunters  away  from 
farmland  and  large  population  centers. 
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GROUSE  POPULATIONS  are  determined 
in  spring  by  drumming  counts.  Sounil 
made  by  the  male  bird  shown  above  is  un- 
mistakable evidence  heard  throughout  the 
forest. 

aged  4.5  grouse  per  hundred  acres.  The 
average  mean  pre-season  and  post- 
season population  has  been  higher  at 
Rifle  River  than  at  the  Refuge,  even 
though  the  spring  populations  have 
been  slightly  smaller.  In  years  of  high 
populations  and  a long  hunting  sea- 
son (1952)  nearly  10  grouse  per  100 
acres  were  shot. 

The  kill  on  the  hunted  area  has  aver- 
aged about  one-third  the  pre-season  popu- 
lation. It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  actual  recorded 
kill,  and  crippling  losses  are  not  con- 
sidered. The  effect  of  removing  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1952 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  percentage  of  the  previous  fall 
population  present  the  following  spring 
has  been  similar  on  both  study  areas. 
Roughly  one-third  of  the  population 
present  in  the  fall  remains  in  the 


spring  regardless  of  whether  birds 
have  been  removed  by  hunting  or 
not. 

Prior  to  1952,  the  Michigan  grouse 
season  was  22  days.  In  1952  the  sea- 
son was  almost  doubled,  to  41  days. 
Although  specific  information  on  the 
percentage  of  the  population  shot  in 
a 22-day  season  was  lacking,  the  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin-Michigan  compari- 
son certainly  was  justification  for  a 
longer  season,  at  least  during  a high. 
With  a 22-day  season,  the  Rifle  River 
kill  averaged  about  20  per  cent.  Since 
1952,  the  kill  has  averaged  almost  40 
per  cent.  Indications  are  (Table  1) 
that  the  large  kill  in  1952  reduced 
the  subsequent  spring  population 
somewhat.  However,  the  fall  popula- 
tion in  1953  on  the  hunted  area  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
unhunted  area.  Therefore  a kill  of 
50  per  cent  had  no  effect,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  tell,  on  the  following  fall 
population.  In  fact,  this  heavy  kill  in 
1952  may  be  one  reason  there  was  no 
crash  such  as  occurred  on  the  unhunted 
area  the  following  fall. 

From  the  data  it  appears  that  a 
season  designed  to  remove  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  certainly 
justifiable.  In  Michigan,  considering 
state-wide  hunting  pressure,  the  sea- 
son could  possibly  be  lengthened  to  two 
or  even  three  months  to  obtain  this  kill. 

SUMMARY 

During  a six-year  period  represent- 
ing a cyclic  phase  from  a high  popu- 
lation to  a low,  studies  on  a heavily 
hunted  area  and  on  an  unhunted 
area  showed  that  removing  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  cent  of  the  population 
by  hunting  had  no  apparent  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  subsequent  fall 
population.  Since  the  relatively  small 
hunted  area  received  about  four  times  as 
much  hunting  pressure  as  the  state  aver- 
age and  was  not  overharvested  even  dur- 
ing a 41  day  season  we  conclude  that 
Michigan  could  probably  have  a two-  or 
three-month,  or  possibly  even  longer 
grouse  hunting  season. 
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Dog  Deer 

YORK  COUNTY-  During  the 
early  part  of  May  Deputy  Guistwhite 
of  Newberrytown  received  a call  to 
remove  several  dead  deer  from  busy 
Route  1 1 1 nearby.  When  he  arrived 
on  the  scene,  he  found  not  deer  but 
four  dogs  that  had  been  killed  by 
cars.  The  person  who  had  made  the 
call  evidently  mistook  the  bodies  of 
the  dogs  for  those  of  deer.— District 
Game  Protector  Steve  Mace,  Man- 
chester. 

Welcome  Traveler 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-During 
the  month  of  May  a very  unusual 
sight  occurred  in  Montour  County.  A 
man  was  cutting  pulpwood  on  Mon- 
tour Ridge  when  at  a short  distance 
he  spied  a mother  bear  with  two 
cubs.  I have  a couple  of  feeders  lo- 
cated near  the  spot  where  the  bear 
were  seen  but  to  date  they  have  not 
bothered  them.  During  the  past  32 
years  only  twice  prior  to  this  instance 
has  a bear  been  sighted  in  this 
county.— Former  District  Game  Pro- 
tector Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumber- 
land. 


Sportsmanship  Personified 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY— A good  example  of  close 
cooperation  between  a sportsmen’s 
club  and  the  landowners  is  shown  by 
the  Milton  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion. Last  year  a farm-game  cooper- 
ator wanted  to  take  500  day-old 
pheasant  chicks  to  raise  but  was  fi- 
nancially hard  pressed.  This  club 
came  forward  and  financed  him  with- 
out asking  a cent  of  interest,  just  a 
return  of  the  principle.  The  farmer 
had  good  luck  and  was  able  to  pay 
back  the  entire  amount  to  the  club. 
This  year  we  had  500  chicks  avail- 
able and  again  a cooperator  in  the 
same  fix  wanted  to  take  the  birds. 
Once  more  the  club  came  forward 
and  loaned  the  money,  payable  when 
the  birds  are  released.  They  have  also 
agreed  that  if  the  farmer  should  have 
bad  luck  with  the  bircis  and  not  be 
able  to  pay  back  the  note,  the  club 
will  wait  until  next  year  for  their 
money.  Then  to  top  it  off  club  mem- 
bers in  both  cases  helped  erect  the 
pens  and  brooder  houses.  We  need 
more  of  this  kind  of  clubs.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


Double  Trouble 


BUTLER  COUNTY-During  the 
Spring  months  I inspected  twelve  doe 
deer  killed  on  highways  in  northern 
Butler  County.  I discovered  these 
twelve  deer  were  carrying  a total  of 
21  unborn  fawns  or  almost  double 
the  amount  of  does  killed.  This  is  but 
another  indication  that  the  fawn  crop 
each  year,  under  good  food  condi- 
tions, is  much  greater  than  the  “crop’’ 
of  antlerless  deer  taken  during  the 
open  hunting  season.— District  Game 
Protector  Woody  Portzline,  Slippery 
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Strangers  In  Paradise 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
The  stormy  weather  this  spring  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  species 
of  migratory  birds  which  usually  do 
not  appear  in  this  area.  I picked  up 
a Florida  gallinule  near  Irwin  and  a 
Common  Loon  in  Manor.  Both  birds 
were  slightly  “stoved  up”  in  landing 
on  hedges  and  on  banks  of  small 
ponds.  Upon  being  released  on  the 
Loyalhanna  Flood  Control  Dam, 
however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  the  worse  for  wear.— District 
Game  Protector  D.  W.  Heacox,  Irwin. 

Cow  Catchers  Don’t  Save  Deer 

CLINTON  COUNTY-A  while 
ago  I asked  the  section  crew  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  to  keep 
an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of 
dead  deer  they  removed  from  their 
section  of  tracks.  In  early  June  I got 
a report.  From  the  first  of  February 
to  the  31st  of  May  a total  of  41  deer 
were  removed  from  the  15  mile 
stretch  of  track  between  Keating  and 
Loop  Run.  This  area  is  inaccessible 
except  by  rail  and  up  to  now  I had 
no  accurate  count  of  the  number  of 
deer  killed  along  this  stretch.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Charles  Keiper, 
Renovo. 

Planting  For  Plenty 

ELK  COUNTY-The  Medix  Run 
Sportsmen’s  Club  which  was  instru- 
mental in  feeding  a lot  of  corn  dur- 
ing this  past  severe  winter  in  the 
Bennets  Valley  area,  has  decided  to 


follow  suit  on  some  of  our  Game 
Lands  development  work.  They  now 
have  several  food  plots  under  cultiva- 
tion and  are  planning  to  grow  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  corn  for  winter 
feeding  next  year.  They  are  also 
planning  several  other  plots  on  which 
they  will  leave  standing  grain  for 
next  fall  and  early  winter.  The  area 
they  chose  for  this  project  is  in  the 
Rock  Hill  section  of  Jay  Township, 
Elk  County,  which  supports  a very 
good  supply  of  game.  Their  efforts 
will  certainly  benefit  all  concerned.— 
District  Game  Protector  Fred  Servey, 
Jr.,  St.  Marys. 

Trapping  Trouble 

McKEAN  COUNTY-On  May  28th 
Lewis  Burrell,  Duke  Center,  reported 
having  caught  a cub  bear  in  one  of 
his  fox  traps.  He  called  me  to  let  it 
out.  When  he  visited  his  trap  about 
noon  that  day,  the  mother  bear  was 
there  trying  to  help  her  cub  and  she 
made  considerable  noise  when  Mr. 
Burrell  approached.  He  told  me  he 
didn’t  stay  long  to  assist  her.  With 
the  help  of  F.  W.  Williams,  I released 
the  cub  using  a couple  of  forked 
sticks  to  hold  the  trap  open.  When 
the  cub  realized  he  was  loose,  he  took 
off  through  the  timber  in  top  gear. 
We  estimated  he  weighed  between  30 
and  35  pounds.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Cecil  D.  Hancock,  Port  Alle- 
gany. 
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Robin  Rescuer 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY- 
Upon  my  return  home  one  evening 
in  May  young  Thomas  Shaffer  who 
lives  next  door  to  me  informed  me 
that  he  had  saved  a robin  which  had 
managed  to  get  itself  into  a trouble- 
some situation.  Tommy  had  returned 
home  from  school  and  noticed  a rob- 
in fluttering  and  struggling  in  a tree 
in  his  back  yard.  Closer  examination 
showed  that  the  robin’s  leg  had  be- 
come entangled  in  a piece  of  string 
which  was  wrapped  around  a small 
limb.  Tommy  climbed  the  tree  and 
rescued  the  bird.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  leg  was  broken  below  the 
knee  and  was  just  dangling  there.  We 
released  the  bird.  Sometime  later  we 
saw  a robin  hopping  on  the  lawn 
looking  for  food.  It  maneuvered  with 
an  unusual  gait.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
the  same  robin  which  Tommy  had 
I saved.  The  leg  had  dropped  off  and 
the  “stump”  appeared  healed.  The 
robin  was  quite  industrious  and 
seemed  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.— District  Game  Protector 
Stephen  Kish,  Avoca. 

Center  Of  Attraction 

MONROE  COUNTY-On  May  28 
28  at  about  6 p.m.  a small  female 
bear  weighing  about  150  pounds 
crossed  Route  290  near  Canadensis. 
She  had  with  her  two  cubs.  News 
spread  around  that  area  and  many 
people  drove  out  to  see  the  bears. 
The  mother  lay  down  about  25  yards 
from  where  her  two  cubs  were  up 
trees.  The  youngsters  were  afraid  to 
come  down  out  of  the  trees  because 
of  the  crowd  of  excited  people  which 
had  gathered.  I asked  the  sight-seers 
to  move  their  cars  from  the  highway 
and  give  the  cubs  a chance  to  rejoin 
their  mother.  The  people  were  very 
obliging  and  I suppose  the  mother 
bear  and  her  cubs  appreciated  it.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  Spen- 
cer, Mount  Pocono. 


Mirror,  Mirror  On  The  Wall 

INDIANA  COUNTY-During  the 
second  week  of  May  we  had  a robin 
pecking  at  our  basement  window  for 
three  straight  days.  It  probably 
wanted  a safe  place  to  make  its  nest. 
The  robin  would  arrive  at  daybreak, 
leave  occasionally  on  short  trips,  but 
then  return  to  resume  its  pecking.— 
District  Game  Protector  A.  J.  Zay- 
cosky,  Indiana. 

Complete  Conservation 

GREENE  COUNTY-The  sports- 
men, individual  landowners,  farmers; 
scouts  and  a biology  class  at  one  of 
our  high  schools  are  realizing  that 
conservation  of  wildlife  cannot  be 
done  by  the  Game  Commission  alone. 
Many  teachers  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  that 
their  pupils  know  something  about 
our  wildlife.  With  some  assistance 
from  the  County  Conservation  League 
some  30  freshmen  and  sophomores 
were  prepared  for  examinations  to 
enter  the  Federation’s  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp  near  State  College. 
These  same  groups  displayed  their 
willingness  to  feed  our  wildlife 
through  the  winter  months.  In  May 
they  planted  27,175  evergreens,  9375 
shrubs  and  13,500  multiflora  rose  in 
depleted  areas  that  were  badly  in 
need  of  wildlife  food  and  cover.— 
District  Game  Protector  A.  J.  Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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Any  Port  In  A Storm 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- 
Early  in  May  Melvin  Graham,  Jr.,  of 
Lawton,  was  plowing  for  oats  when 
he  chanced  to  see  a nest  of  young 
rabbits  turned  up  in  a furrow.  Know- 
ing he  dared  not  move  them  too  far 
from  their  original  location,  Melvin 
secured  an  old  snapping  turtle  shell, 
filled  it  with  chaff  and  replaced  the 
young  rabbits  in  their  new  hard- 
shelled  home.  Apparently  Mrs.  Rab- 
bit considered  it  as  good  as  any  she 
could  build  for  she  continued  to 
nurse  her  young  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  leave  the  nest.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  G.  Day, 
Susquehanna. 

“Mouser”  Mischief 

ERIE  COUNTY— A local  sports- 
man reported  that  he  saw  a cat  this 
spring  which  was  stalking  something, 
pausing  every  few  minutes  to  listen 
intently.  The  cat  finally  stopped  and 
dug  a little  in  one  spot,  then  started 
to  eat  something.  The  feline  picked 
up  what  was  thought  to  be  six  young 
mice  but  when  the  man  investigated 
more  closely,  he  found  that  the  cat 
had  eaten  five  young  rabbits  and 
had  started  on  the  sixth.  The  cat 
returned  the  next  morning  and 
located  another  rabbit  nest  by  the 
same  procedure.  This  time  a well 
placed  shot  ended  his  search.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Elmer  Simpson, 
Union  City. 


How  High  The  Cycle 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Grouse 
should  be  at  the  very  highest  this 
year  if  nests  are  any  sign  of  the  num- 
ber. I had  not  seen  a young  grouse 
by  late  May  but  nests  were  very 
plentiful,  the  number  of  eggs  ranging 
from  8 to  15.  The  number  of  grouse 
killed  on  the  highway  was  also  rather 
high  compared  to  previous  years.  In 
one  day  I observed  three  grouse 
killed  between  my  home  and  State 
Game  Lands  Number  111,  a distance 
of  only  8 miles  on  more  or  less  back 
road.— District  Game  Protector  R.  V. 
Rea,  Confluence. 

Turnabout  Is  Fair  Play 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - 1 
recently  received  a report  of  a flock  of 
robins  turning  the  tables  on  their 
arch  enemy,  the  cat.  This  particular 
cat  had  been  trained  not  to  molest 
birds  and  had  as  a regular  playmate 
a pet  parakeet.  Evidently  the  cat  had 
been  well  trained  for  when  the  cat 
was  out  on  the  owner’s  land  the  other 
day,  it  got  close  to  a robin’s  nest.  The 
robin  became  very  much  disturbed 
and  after  recruiting  about  ten  rein- 
forcements, attacked  the  cat.  When 
the  owner  finally  rescued  the  cat,  the 
top  of  its  head  had  been  picked  raw. 
—District  Game  Protector  Harold 
Wiggins,  Nazareth. 
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Land  Area 

TIOGA  County,  the  second  largest 
county  of  the  State,  covers  735,- 
808  acres  of  which  407,594  acres 
(55.4%)  are  forested.  Publicly  owned 
land  totals  137,140  acres,  including 
20,496  acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Buffalo  & Susquehanna 
lines.  The  Roosevelt  Highway  (U.  S. 
6),  the  Susquehanna  Trail  (U.  S.  15) 
and  other  routes  traverse  the  county 
which  has  484  miles  of  improved 
State  highways. 

History 

Tioga  County  was  separated  from 
Lycoming  county  in  1804.  It  is  named 
for  its  largest  river,  the  Tioga,  which 
flows  into  New  York  State  and,  unit- 
ing with  the  Chemung  River,  joins 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, flowing  back  into  Pennsyl- 
vania at  historic  Old  Tioga  Point, 
now  the  site  of  Athens,  Bradford 
county. 

In  the  days  when  the  forests  were 
passable  only  by  Indian  trails  the 
Tioga  and  Susquehanna  rivers  gave 
entrance  to  Pennsylvania  settlers  from 
New  York  and  to  the  Connecticut 
Yankees  who  struggled  with  the  Pen- 


namites  to  maintain  disputed  land 
claims  along  the  Wyoming  Valley.  In 
1787  Samuel  Baker,  Tioga  county’s 
first  settler,  came  down  the  Tioga 
from  Connecticut  and  built  his  cabin 
on  the  flats  between  the  Cowanesque 
and  Tioga  rivers.  Baker  later  moved 
into  New  York  State  because  he 
feared  his  land  claim  was  not  valid. 

In  1792  Charles  Williamson  began 
the  Williamson  Road.  He  had  agreed 
to  conduct  several  hundred  German 
and  English  immigrants,  many  of 
them  redemptioners  from  Northum- 
berland, to  Bath,  New  York  where 
the  Putney  Estate  was  developing  a 
settlement  in  the  Genesee  Country. 
He  decided  to  save  distance  by  cut- 
ting a road  through  the  forests  in- 
stead of  following  the  longer  water- 
ways. With  the  aid  of  his  band  he 
built  a road  from  Loyalsock  up  Trout 
Run  through  Tioga  county  as  far 
as  Canoe  Camp.  He  built  block- 
houses which  served  as  resting  places 
for  the  women  and  children  while 
the  men  were  working  on  the  road. 
One  of  these  blockhouses  was  built 
at  Liberty.  *The  road  was  completed 
in  1796  and  shortened  the  distance 
between  Northumberland  and 
Painted  Post,  New  York  by  a hun- 
dred miles  and  was  a means  of  open- 
ing much  of  this  territory  for  settle- 
ment. 
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Agriculture 

Like  most  of  the  north  tier  coun- 
ties, Tioga  is  better  adapted  for  graz- 
ing than  general  farming.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  is  well  developed  and 
specialized  crops,  such  as  celery,  are 
grown  to  advantage  in  the  fertile  low- 
lands. Maple  sugar  is  a well  known 
product  of  the  county.  The  hearts 
and  diamonds  of  maple  sugar  from 
Tioga  county  were  a prized  treat  for 
the  children  of  an  earlier  generation. 
In  1870  Tioga  county  produced  145,- 
209  pounds  of  maple  sugar  which  was 
sold  from  Williamsport  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Gerald  W. 
Cyphert,  Box  411,  Westfield  (Phone: 
103R14)  is  assigned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  to  the  fol- 
lowing townships:  Brookfield,  Cha- 
tam,  Clymer,  Deerfield,  Elkland, 
Farmington,  Gaines,  Middleburg, 
Nelson,  Shippen  and  Westfield. 

District  Game  Protector  James  A. 
Osman,  Box  354  (77  Second  Street), 
Mansfield  (Phone:  69),  is  assigned  to 
the  following  townships:  Bloss,  Cov- 
ington, Hamilton,  Jackson,  Lawrence, 
Richmond,  Rutland,  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Union  and  Ward. 

District  Game  Protector  Leslie  H. 
Wood,  3 Eberenz  Street,  Wellsboro 
(Phone:  6111)  is  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing townships:  Delmar,  Duncan, 
Elk,  Charleston,  Liberty  and  Morris. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Leland  Cloos,  Mid- 
delbury  Center  (Phone:  16R31)  is 
assigned  to  Tioga  County  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

District  Forester 

District  Forester  George  M.  Ger- 
man, Wellsboro  (Phone:  4246)  is 
assigned  in  this  county  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

Recreation — General 

Beautiful  scenery,  good  hunting 
and  fishing  have  made  Tioga  county 


a favorite  place  for  vacationing.  Pine 
Creek  Gorge,  the  “Grand  Canyon  of 
Pennsylvania”  is  located  in  the 
county.  The  gorge  is  50  miles  long 
and  1000  feet  deep.  Leonard  Harri- 
son State  Park,  a 488  acre  tract  in 
one  of  the  most  densely  forested  areas 
of  the  State,  overlooks  Pine  Creek 
Gorge  and  offers  some  of  the  most 
commanding  and  picturesque  scenic 
views  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  location  and  length 
or  area  of  stocked  waters)  include: 

BROOK  TROUT:  Bailey  Creek, 
Roseville,  Rt.  549,  4 mi.;  Blacks 
Creek,  Liberty,  Rt.  15,  3 mi.;  Elk 
Run,  Galeton,  Rt.  6,  4 mi.;  Four  Mile 
Run,  Ansonia,  Rt.  6,  3 mi.;  Kettle 
Creek,  Gaines,  Rt.  6,  3 mi.;  Long 
Run,  trib.  Babbs  Creek,  Morris,  Rt. 
84,  2 mi.;  Long  Run,  trib.  Pine  Creek, 
Davis,  Rt.  349,  5 mi.;  Mill  Creek,  W. 
Br.,  Roaring  Branch,  Rt.  14,  1 mi.; 
Phoenix  Run,  Galeton,  Rt.  6,  3 mi.; 
Sand  Run,  Arnot,  Rt.  15,  5 mi.; 
Straight  Run,  Marsh  Creek,  Rt.  6,  3 
mi.;  Straight  Run,  Left  Br.,  Marsh 
Creek,  6 mi.;  Straight  Run,  Right 
Br.,  Marsh  Creek,  2 mi.;  and  Tioga 
River,  Blossburg,  Rt.  15,  10  miles. 

BROWN  TROUT:  Asaph  Run, 
Ansonia,  Rt.  6,  6 mi.;  Cedar  Run, 
Cedar  Run,  Rt.  893,  5 mi.;  Mill 
Creek,  Mansfield,  Rt.  6,  7 mi. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Tioga  County  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  fine  big  game  hunting 
and  annually  provides  a good  harvest 
of  deer  and  black  bears.  The  wild 
turkey  population  has  provided  in- 
creased hunting  opportunity  in  re- 
cent years.  Other  forest  game  species 
are  present  in  reasonable  numbers. 
Two  large  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands,  open  to  public  hunting,  are 
located  as  follows:  Number  37,  cover- 
ing 12,933  acres,  south  of  Tioga  and 
Number  208,  totalling  7,563  acres  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  both 
north  and  south  of  Route  6. 
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ALTHOUGH  most  everyone  has 
observed  beaver  antics  at  a dis- 
tance, few  have  been  able  to  watch 
these  large  rodents  at  close  range. 
The  camera’s  eye,  however,  can  per- 
form this  very  ably,  and  may  reveal 
some  interesting  details  of  the  beav- 
er’s activities.  Broadtails  will  even  co- 
operate and  take  their  own  pictures 
at  carefully  placed  sets.  Naturally,  a 
trip  and  remote  control  device  must 
be  attached  to  the  camera,  and  any 
of  the  home  made  controls  will  work 
satisfactorily  (see  Game  News,  June 


1955). 

“Sets”  for  the  camera  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  used  by  trappers. 
Aspen  bait  sticks  near  the  water’s 
edge,  slides,  runways,  and  low  spots 
on  the  dam  should  “catch”  a beaver. 
A little  beaver  lure  or  just  plain  dry 
castors  are  sure-fire  attractors  at  bait 
sets. 

If  summer  trapping  sounds  appeal- 
ing, try  your  camera  and  flash  gun, 
and  see  how  many  blankets  you  can 
nab  at  close  range. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  SETS  1956  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS; 
WILD  TURKEY,  GROUSE  & SQUIRREL  HUNTING  EXTENDED 


The  Game  Commission  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  July  10  and  11  in 
Harrisburg  and  set  the  game  and 
fur  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the 
1956  hunting  license  year  which  be- 
gins September  1,  ends  August  31, 
1957.  Overall,  the  seasons  are  the 
most  liberal  in  many,  many  years. 

These  changes  and  departures  can 
be  noted  by  comparing  the  1956  sea- 
sons with  those  of  1955: 

The  season  for  hunting  squirrels 
(gray,  black  and  fox),  ruffed  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys  has  been  extended 
from  the  usual  four  weeks  to  five 
weeks  this  year.  It  begins  October  20. 
The  season  on  ring-necked  pheasants, 
cottontail  rabbits  and  bobwhite  quail 
opens  October  27.  The  season  on  all 
species  of  native  small  game  named 
in  this  paragraph  ends  November  24. 
The  daily  and  seasonal  bags  are  the 
same  as  in  1955. 

Squirrels  are  abundant  and  the 
extra  week  of  hunting  will  allow 
additional  sport  without  hurting  the 
population.  Field  studies  indicate 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys  can  with- 
stand a longer  season,  thus  the  ex- 
tension of  time  this  year  for  the 
taking  of  these  birds.  The  turkey 
season  will  be  recognized  as  the  most 
liberal  since  the  come-back  of  this 
great  bird. 

The  Commission  advanced  the  bow 
and  arrow  antlered  deer  season  to 
open  October  1,  and  set  the  end  of 
that  special  season  at  October  19. 
This  three-week  season  will  be  the 
longest  enjoyed  yet  in  this  state  by 
archers. 

The  mink  and  muskrat  seasons 
were  changed  so  as  to  run  concur- 
rently, December  1,  1956,  to  January 


15,  1957,  which  is  also  a departure 
from  long  standing  procedure. 

The  breakdown  of  the  seasons  on 
native  game  species  and  fur  animals 
follows. 

Small  Game 

The  opening  hour  for  small  game 
and  other  wild  birds  and  animals  on 
October  27  will  be  9 a.  m.  The  other 
opening  days,  and  otherwise  during 
the  season  for  upland  and  big  game, 
the  shooting  hours  daily  are  from 
7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  excepting  from 
July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 
a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.,  and  the  hours 
for  the  October  archers’  deer  Reason, 
which  are  6 a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  (All 
shooting  hours  are  based  on  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting 
hours  do  not  apply  to  migratory 
game.) 

The  season  for  ruffed  grouse  will 
be  October  20  to  November  24,  in- 
clusive. The  daily  limit  is  2,  the 
season  limit,  8.  Wild  turkeys:  Octo- 
ber 20-November  24.  Daily  and  sea- 
son limit,  1.  Squirrels  (gray,  black 
and  fox  combined),  October  20-No- 
vember  24.  Limits,  6 and  24. 

Bobwhite  quail  may  be  taken,  4 a 
day  and  12  the  season,  October  27  to 
November  24,  inclusive.  Ringnecked 
pheasants,  males  only,  October  27- 
November  24,  with  limits  of  2 and  8. 
Cottontail  rabbits,  October  27,  No- 
vember 24—4  and  20.  Hares  (snow- 
shoe  rabbits),  December  29,  1956,  to 
January  5,  1957—2  and  6. 

Red  squirrels  may  be  taken  in  un- 
limited numbers  throughout  the  year 
except  October  1 to  19,  inclusive. 

Raccoons,  woodchucks  (ground- 
hogs) and  grackles  remain  on  the  un- 
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protected  list  and  may  be  taken  in 
unlimited  numbers  for  the  entire 
1956  license  year. 

Regulations  covering  possession 
and  transportation  limits  of  legally 
killed  small  game  are  the  same  as 
last  year.  They  allow  not  more  than 
the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor 
more  than  an  accumulated  total  for 
each  succeeding  day  of  the  open  sea- 
son for  each  species.  But  small  game 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  season 
limit,  regardless  where  held,  stored 
or  found  in  possession. 

Big  Game 

Shooting  hours:  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
all  days  of  deer  and  bear  seasons, 
excepting  the  archers’  October  deer 
season  given  below. 

Antlered  Deer 

From  December  3 to  15,  inclusive, 
a two-week  “buck”  season,  state-wide, 
for  animals  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion: male  deer  with  2 or  more  points 
to  one  antler;  provided,  a male  deer 
with  antlers  3 or  more  inches  long 
without  points,  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer  is  in  life, 
shall  again  be  considered  legal. 

Bears 

The  season  on  bears  will  be  for 
one  week  this  year,  November  26  to 
December  1,  inclusive.  Only  bears 
over  one  year  old  are  legal  game.  An 
individual  hunter  may  take  one  bear 
in  the  1956  season.  A hunting  party 
of  3 or  more  persons  may  take  2 
bears  in  one  day  or  during  the  entire 
' season. 

It  is  noted  that  there  will  be  no 
turkey  or  other  small  game  hunting 
during  the  bear  season  this  year. 

Bow  Season  for  Deer 

The  three-week  archers’  season,  Oc- 
tober 1 to  19  inclusive,  will  be  for 
male  deer  only  as  described  in  the 
antlered  deer  season  above.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  hunting  license 
every  bow  hunter,  without  exception, 
must  procure  a special  archery  license 
costing  $2.00  from  the  Department  of 


Revenue,  Harrisburg,  in  order  to 
hunt  during  the  special  bow  season. 
Shooting  hours  during  the  special 
bow  and  arrow  season  for  deer  shall 
be  from  6 a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  E.S.T., 
all  days  of  the  season. 

No  Antlerless  Deer  Season 

For  the  following  reasons  the 
Game  Commission  did  not  declare 
an  antlerless  deer  season  this  year: 

With  the  exception  of  some  coun- 
ties in  the  northcentral  and  north- 
west parts  of  the  state  the  antlerless 
deer  season  of  1955,  along  with 
winter  kill  and  accidental  deer  kills, 
have  somewhat  alleviated  the  over-all 
deer  problem  temporarily. 

The  Commission  would  like  to 
further  study  the  results  of  the  effects 
of  last  year’s  antlerless  deer  season 
and  the  winter  kill  before  authoriz- 
ing another  antlerless  season. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that 
if  the  deer  herd  increases  as  it  is 
likely  to  do  this  year  the  logical 
approach  then  would  be  to  have  an 
antlerless  deer  season  in  1957,  with 
sufficient  antlerless  deer  licenses  avail- 
able for  everyone  who  wants  to  hunt 
these  animals.  Of  course,  even  with 
the  contemplated  increase  in  antler- 
less deer  licenses  in  1957  such  licenses 
would  be  assigned  to  those  counties 
in  numbers  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  deer  that  should  be  harvested. 

Furbearers 

The  mink  and  muskrat  season  will 
run  concurrently,  December  1,  1956, 
to  January  15,  1957.  These  furbearers 
may  be  taken  in  unlimited  numbers. 

Skunks  and  opossums  remain  un- 
protected and  may  be  taken  in  un- 
limited numbers. 

Beavers  may  be  trapped,  state-wide, 
February  14  to  March  11,  1957.  The 
daily  limit  is  4,  the  season  limit  is  4. 

All  hunting  and  trapping  dates 
given  above  are  inclusive,  except  that 
the  last  day  of  each  trapping  season 
terminates  at  noon. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1956  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1956-August  31,  1957) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  27  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  On  other 
opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M. 
to  5:30  P.  M.  (All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting  hours 
do  not  apply  to  migratory  game.) 


BAG  LIMITS 


OPEN  SEASONS 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Bobwhlte  Quail  

Wild  Turkeys  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  19  incl.)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull 
as  the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  con- 
sidered legal  (requires  hunting  license 
and  Special  Archery  License),  by  in- 
dividual   

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 
individual  


Day 

Season 

First  Day  Last  Day 

2 . . 

...  8 . . . . 

Oct. 

20 

24 

4 . . 

...  12  

Oct. 

27 

24 

1 . . 

...  1 

Oct. 

20 

Nov. 

24 

2 . . 

...  8 . . . . 

Oct. 

27 

Nov. 

24 

4 . . 

...  20  .... 

Oct. 

27 

24 

6 . . 

...  24  

Oct. 

20 

Nov. 

24 

Unlimited 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-19) 

2 .. 

...  6 

Dec. 

29 

Jan 

5,  1957 

Unlimited 

Unprotected 

Unlimited 

Unprotected 

Unlimited 

Unprotected 

1 .. 

...  1 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

2 .. 

...  2 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

DEER: 


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


J 


Oct.  1 Oct.  19 


Dec.  3 Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Cub  Bears,  Elk 
Antlerless  Deer,  including  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  an<^  Otters 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  Unlimited  . 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited  . 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  4 4 . 


Unprotected 

Dec.  1 Jan.  15,  195’ 

Dec.  1 Jan.  15,  1951 

Feb.  14  Mar.  11.  195- 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  mors 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  o: 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  two  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill  mor< 
than  one  deer  during  the  two  combined  1956  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  witl 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season 
issued  only  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  See  Digest  issuer 
with  hunting  license  for  details. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  Om 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  an; 
beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof 
Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps. 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposer 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County  when 
trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first  da; 
of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on  las 
day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS  TALK  TURKEY  during  1956  Convention  with  a live  "tom"  the 
center  of  interest  here.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Seth  Myers,  OWAA  Secretary;  Dr.  A.  R. 
Grove,  POWA  president;  Lew  Klewer,  OWAA  president;  Roger  Latham,  Game  Commis- 
sion Research  Chief;  E.  Budd  Marter,  OWAA  executive  director  and  Murray  Crowder, 
OWAA  vice-pres.  Kneeling:  "Shorty”  Manning,  POWA  treasurer;  Jess  Spiker,  POWA 
vice-president;  Bob  Reed,  POWA  Director;  and  Dave  Fisher,  POWA  secretary. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  ATTRACTS  OVER  200  OUTDOOR  WRITERS; 
PA.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  SCENE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING 


OVER  200  members  of  the  Out- 
door Writers  Association  of 
t America  were  welcomed  to  Pennsyl- 
: vania  and  to  its  State  University  on 
June  17th  for  their  1956  Annual  Con- 
tention. With  families  and  guests, 
j total  attendance  at  the  conference 
was  well  over  the  400  mark  during 
, the  week-long  meeting.  By  the  time 
-of  their  Farewell  Party  Saturday 
t night,  June  23,  these  representatives 
of  America’s  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision  mediums  had  received  a thor- 
j ough  look  at  Pennsylvania’s  conser- 
vation program  and  were  shown 
n ample  reason  for  the  title,  “Keystone 
State.” 

it  Pennsylvania's  welcome  to  the 
5 writers,  who  came  from  22  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  made 


at  opening  ceremonies  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Greetings  were  extended  by 
Hon.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  and  personal 
representative  of  Governor  George  M. 
Leader;  Dr.  Eric  Walker,  President 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and 
Hon.  David  Mackey,  Burgess  of  State 
College. 

Workshops  and  business  meetings 
highlighted  the  program  for  the  first 
three  days  of  the  Convention.  During 
these  sessions  the  journalists  and 
broadcasters  heard  from  experts  in 
the  fields  of  forestry,  fish  and  game 
conservation,  photography,  outdoor 
magazines,  television  and  radio  pro- 
gramming and  public  relations.  A 
field  trip  and  luncheon  at  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Benner 
Spring  Research  Station  was  a high- 
light of  Tuesday’s  program.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  conventioneers 
and  guests  were  treated  to  a superb 
shooting  exhibition  by  the  famous 
demonstration  shooter  Herb  Parsons, 
followed  by  an  archery  instruction 
period  and  novice  tournament  con- 
ducted by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association. 

During  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing Monday  evening,  Seth  L.  Myers 
of  Sharon,  Pa.,  was  re-elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. Other  officers  selected  to  serve 
in  1956-57  included:  Lou  Klewer, 
Toledo,  Ohio— president:  J.  Murray 
Crowder,  Peru,  Illinois— Chairman  of 
the  Board;  E.  Budd  Marter  III,  Bev- 
erly, New  Jersey— Executive  Director 
and  Treasurer;  and  P.  M.  Jones, 
Ravenna,  Ohio— Asst.  Secretary. 

Election  of  Chairmen,  who  auto- 


matically become  vice-presidents  of 
the  organization,  highlighted  meet- 
ings of  the  various  groups  making  up 
OWAA  on  Tuesday  morning.  P.obert 
D.  Reed,  Public  Relations  Assistant 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  elected  chairman  of  Group 
“C”  which  consists  of  conservation 
information-education  and  public  re- 
lations personnel  of  local,  state  and 
federal  conservation  agencies.  Group 
“A”  members— those  having  outdoor 
columns  in  the  daily  or  weekly  press 
or  programs  on  radio-television— 
selected  Ries  Tuttle,  outdoor  column- 
ist of  the  Des  Moines  Register  Tri- 
bune as  their  chairman  and  elected 
nine  members  to  the  OWAA  Board 
of  Directors,  including  Johnny  Mock, 
well-known  outdoor  columnist  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Henry  B.  Davis, 
nationally  recognized  outdoor  writer 
and  author  as  well  as  public  relations 
director  of  Remington  Arms  Com- 


WORKSHOP  PERIOD  during  OWAA  Convention  featured  this  group  of  nationally  known 
writers  and  conservationists:  Left  to  right:  Dick  Costley,  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Ted  Resting, 
Editor  of  Sports  Afield  magazine;  Richard  Stroud,  executive  director  of  the  Sports  Fish- 
ing Institute;  Willard  Libby,  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  E.  Budd  Marter,  OWAA  exec, 
director;  and  Murray  Crowder,  OWAA  vice-president. 
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pany  was  named  chairman  of  Group 
“B”  which  consists  of  free  lance 
writers,  authors,  artists  and  photog- 
raphers. This  Group  also  elected  five 
Directors,  including  Bill  Voigt,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Field  trips  and  visits  to  points  of 
conservation  interest  were  featured 
on  the  program  for  Thursday  and 
Friday.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  sponsored  a trip  on 
Thursday  to  its  famous  wild  turkey 
farm  in  Lycoming  County.  Outdoor 
writers  who  made  this  trip  also  paid 
a brief  visit  to  the  Commission’s 
Loyalsock  Pheasant  Farm  and  were 
treated  to  a lunch  and  tour  of  the 
Lycoming  County  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  club  grounds  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  sportsmen  and  “Grit” 
magazine  of  Williamsport. 

Highlighting  the  Association’s  An- 
nual Banquet,  held  Thursday  eve- 
ning in  the  Hetzel  Union  Building 
at  the  University,  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  honorary  life  memberships  to 
five  individuals,  two  of  whom  are 
active  members  of  OWAA  and  were 
present  at  the  convention.  Hon. 
George  M.  Leader,  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  Eric  Walker,  President 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and 
Hon.  David  Mackey,  Burgess  of  State 
College  were  honored  for  ther  inter- 
est in  and  cooperation  with  the  Asso- 
ciation’s 1956  Convention.  The  mem- 
bership credentials  for  Governor 
Leader  were  accepted  by  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission  for  later  presenta- 
tion in  Harrisburg  following  the 
Governor’s  return  from  Israel. 

On  Friday  OWAA  members  and 
guests  were  treated  to  an  all-day  trip 
to  Wellsboro  and  Pennsylvania’s 
“Grand  Canyon,”  including  a visit  to 
the  Laurel  Festival.  On  Saturday  con- 
ventioneers fished  Centre  County 
trout  streams  and  wTound  up  their 
1956  meeting  with  an  evening  Fare- 
well Party  at  Penn's  Cave. 


TRIP  TO  TURKEY  FARM  was  taken  by 
Conventioneers  Lee  Matthews,  outdoor 
columnist  of  Barre,  Massachusetts  and 
party.  Seth  Meyers,  OWAA  secretary  and 
Bob  Parlaman,  Game  Commission  repre- 
sentative were  on  hand  as  caravan  left 
State  College. 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  headed  by  Dr.  Alvin  R. 
“Bus”  Grove,  wrere  official  hosts  to 
the  national  convention.  Various 
committees  had  worked  hard  for  al- 
most a year  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting,  their  planning  resulting  in 
one  of  the  smoothest  running,  best- 
coordinated  OWAA  conventions  ever 
held.  Besides  general  chairman  Grove, 
other  committee  chairmen  included: 
Jack  Richards  of  Pottsville— Sponsors; 
Henry  S.  Gates  of  Sharon— Prizes, 
Awards  and  Favors:  Robert  D.  Reed 
of  Harrisburg— Caravans,  Visits  and 
Field  TUps;  J.  Allen  Barrett  of  Har- 
risburg—Conservation  Literature  and 
Movies;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Laing  of  State 
College— Ladies  Program;  Charles  K. 
Fox  of  Harrisburg— Souvenir  Pro- 
gram; Leroy  F.  Manning  of  Prospect 
Park— Fishing;  Dr.  Roy  D.  Anthony 
of  State  College— Registration  and 
Housing,  and  C.  W.  Stoddart,  Jr.,  of 
State  College— Local  Arrangements. 
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Game  Protector  Trainees  Selected 

The  Eighth  Class  of  student  officers 
to  take  the  wildlife  management 
course  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
has  been  selected.  The  training  of 
this  carefully  picked  group  started 
immediately  after  the  men  enrolled 
in  the  School,  near  Brockway,  Jeffer- 
son County,  on  June  30th. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  20 
student  officers  selected  follow: 

Asper,  Paul  W.— Lock  Haven 
Burns,  James— Chambersburg 
Dodd,  Ivan  L.— Pine  Grove  Mills 
Fichtner,  Arden  D.— Buffalo  Mills 
Furry,  Richard  D.— Roaring  Spring 
Gdosky,  Edward  R.— Melcroft 
Graham,  Richard  L.— Franklin 
Harshbarger,  Lester  F.— Lewistown 
Koromaus,  Michael  J.— Brockway 
Lockett,  William  J.— North  Hills 
Meyer,  Russell  W.— Cogan  Station 
Parr,  Donald  C.— Orangeville 
Rockwell,  Arthur  D.— Troy 
Sarachman,  Michael  Jr.— Pittsburgh 
Steffee,  Robert  M.— Rouseville 
Thomas,  Blair  W.— Jersey  Shore 
Utech,  Eugene  F.— Gettysburg 
Weigelt,  Fredrick  G.— Bushkill 
Wolz,  Roger  J.— Gaines 
Zimmerman,  Robert  E.— Shiremanstown 

Six  (6)  additional  men,  all  of  them 
field  biologists  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission, also  will  take  the  course  at 
the  Conservation  School.  They  are: 

Glenn  L.  Bowers  Stephen  A.  Liscinskv 

Stanley  E.  Forbes  Wilmer  C.  Richter 

Harvey  A.  Roberts  Robert  L.  Snyder 

Periodically,  the  trainees  will  make 
field  excursions  tor  on-the-ground  ob- 
servations of  wildlife  preservation  and 
development  projects  at  work.  They 
will  also  participate  in  activities  that 
are  part  of  the  State’s  wildlife  pro- 
gram. The  class  will  be  assigned,  as 
deputies,  to  seasoned  Game  Protectors 
for  law  enforcement  duties  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  small  and  large 
game  seasons. 


Brockway  School  System 
Completes  Second  Outdoor 
Education  Project 

An  experiment  in  conservation 
education  conducted  by  a public 
school  was  further  extended,  recently, 
when  the  Brockway  Area  Joint 
Schools  Pilot  Project  In  Outdoor 
Education  opened  its  doors  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Sixth  Grade  of  the 
Brockway  Area  Schools.  Eighty-four 
students  were  in  attendance. 

The  boys  and  girls  participating  in 
the  outdoor  education  curriculum 
were  transported  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation by  school  buses  and  were 
given  instruction  by  state  agency  per- 
sonnel as  follows:  Game  Commission, 
Fish  Commission,  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Each  child  received 
instruction  on  wildlife,  trees  and  soils 
to  inculcate  conservation  practices  in 
the  minds  of  the  future  citizens. 

This  program  was  inaugurated  last 
year  under  the  direction  of  C.  W. 
Stoddart,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, in  cooperation  with  the  Brock- 
way Sportsmen  Association  and  the 
local  public  schools.  Leading  sports- 
man Joseph  Pisoni  has  been  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  chairman.  This  ex- 
periment is  being  carried  on  in  order 
to  study  the  various  aspects  of  inte- 
grating a program  of  outdoor  educa- 
tion with  that  of  the  regular  public 
school  curriculum. 

The  School  Districts  of  Williams- 
port and  Athens  Borough  will  par- 
ticipate, this  year,  in  a school  camp 
demonstration  project  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Study  Coun- 
cil. Each  district  will  send  one  Sixth 
Grade  class  and  its  teacher  for  a con- 
tinuous five-day  camping  experience 
at  the  Civil  Engineering  Camp  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  The 
project  will  extend  over  the  first  two 
weeks  of  October. 
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By  Dave  Fisher 


ABOUT  the  time  most  fellows 
think  of  getting  and  training  a 
dog,  it  is  the  week  before  the  hunt- 
ing season  opens.  Then  a lot  of  them 
i wonder  what  is  wrong  with  their 
hound  when  it  doesn’t  do  too  well 
running  those  bunnies.  For  some  ob- 
scure reason  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
fathom,  dog  owning  sportsmen  (and 
I wish  their  were  more  of  them) 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  time  for 
training  is  in  the  spring  after  the 
final  snow  clears  away,  or  in  the  fall 
just  shortly  before  the  season  opens. 

I go  heavy  for  summer-time  train- 
ing, and  hot  weather  and  rainy  days 
don’t  stop  me.  I’ve  found  that  run- 
ning my  hound  on  hot  dry  days  helps 
1 to  develop  a keener  nose.  They  run 
1 them  in  the  South  and  down  Texas 
way  on  hotter,  drier  and  dustier  days 
1 than  we  shall  ever  see  here  in  the 
north.  I like  a hound  that  can  walk- 
e ’em  or  run  ’em  regardless  of  condi- 
e tions  so  I train  my  dogs  under  all 
c conditions.  If  I can't  “take  it,”  then 
J I have  no  right  to  expect  top  per- 
formance from  my  hounds. 


I have  repeatedly  said,  buy  a pup 
or  young  dog  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  3 to  6 months  of  age  and 
start  working  with  it.  If  we  have  a 
late  light  snow,  take  it  out  in  that 
atmosphere  and  it  will  learn  some- 
thing (and  so  will  you).  Get  the  pup 
used  to  a bit  of  mud,  to  fences,  small 
streams,  puddles  of  water,  wet  brush. 
You  won’t  regret  it  in  the  long  run. 
If  you  don’t  want  them  to  jump  on 
you  with  muddy  feet,  when  they  do 
so,  step  gently  on  toes  of  hind  feet 
and  say,  “down,  Jack.” 

Of  course,  keep  your  schedule 
within  the  ability  or  limitations  of 
your  pup,  and  treat  it  right.  If  you 
are  out  on  a wet,  drizzling  day,  your 
pup  will  learn  something  about  where 
to  find  bunnies  under  those  condi- 
tions so  if  you  are  out  on  such  a day 
during  the  hunting  season,  you  will 
get  rabbits  when  the  other  fellow 
can’t  find  them.  When  you  come  in 
from  such  a training  session,  give  the 
pup  a good  rub-down  with  towel  or 
bag. 

On  an  extremely  hot  day,  you  don’t 
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want  to  put  in  any  lengthy  sessions 
with  a pup.  Avoid  letting  it  run  and 
get  all  heated  up  and  then  lie  down 
in  a stream  as  that  can  be  fatal,  not 
so  much  generally  to  a pup  but  to  an 
older  dog.  Summer  heat  takes  a lot 
out  of  a dog,  unless  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition. So  be  moderate  both  with  dog 
and  yourself  for  the  first  week  or  two. 
I often  carry  an  old  army  canteen 
with  water  to  give  the  pup  a drink 
and  have  a swig  for  myself.  If  your 
hound  should  happen  to  do  a lot  of 
running  and  suffer  from  heat  exhaus- 
tion, apply  a wet,  cool  cloth  to  the 
abdomen  and  keep  it  in  shade  until 
it  recovers.  Then  call  it  a day.  A 
hound  in  good  condition  will  not 
mind  a reasonable  running  time.  Just 
don’t  overdo  it. 

Of  course,  for  this  summer  training 
(with  Penna.’s  closed  season,  it  is 
advisable  to  belong  to  a club  where 
training  is  permitted),  it  isn’t  advis- 
able to  always  run  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  (11  to  2)  altho  I do  give  my  dogs 
15  or  twenty  minute  runs  during 
these  times.  You  can  take  advantage 
of  the  cooler  mornings  and  late  eve- 
nings. I often  run  mine  at  5 or  6 in 
the  morning  and  from  6 to  9 in  the 
evening.  Long  sessions  of  training  are 
not  necessary— but  frequent  short  ses- 
sions will  do  both  you  and  your  dog 
a lot  of  good. 

Then  of  course,  you  can  do  a great 
job  on  obedience  or  yard  training 
during  this  period  which  will  pay  oft 
later.  If  you  only  teach  your  hound 
(be  it  Beagle  or  Basset)  to  stay  with 
you  while  walking,  to  sit  or  down  on 
command,  and  to  come  when  called, 
you  have  accomplished  a great  job 
that  will  be  valuable  when  the  cooler 
days  of  fall  training  come  along. 

We  start  by  getting  our  pups  used 
to  wearing  a collar,  putting  it  on 
them  while  playing  with  them  or 
while  feeding.  They  won’t  mind  this 
much  at  all  if  done  in  that  manner. 
The  next  thing  is  to  attach  a leash 
to  collar  and  start  walking  them. 
Some  will  come  along  with  no 
trouble,  others  will  be  like  a balky 


mule  and  sit,  others  will  be  all  over 
the  place  like  a jumping  jack  on  a 
pogo  stick.  We  use  slight  jerks,  but 
gentle  ones,  rather  than  a steady  pull, 
in  the  meantime  talking  to  and  en- 
couraging the  pup,  and  allaying  his 
fears.  We  encourage  and  occasionally 
pat  when  they  are  coming  along,  re- 
verting to  slight  jerks  when  they  balk. 
In  the  case  of  a mule-minded,  stub- 
born individual,  you  will  have  to  use 
sharper  and  firmer  jerks  and  in  some 
cases  you’ll  have  to  drag  them  on 
the  seat  of  their  pants,  but  they  will 
all  learn  . . . the  thing  is  that  “pa- 
tience” is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
trainer.  Actually  that  is  all  it  takes  to 
train  a dog,  patience  and  a bit  of 
common  sense.  Losing  your  temper 
is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  so 
don’t  lose  it. 

The  question  most  asked  by  folks 
with  their  first  hound  is,  “How  can  I 
make  him  come  to  me  when  I call 
him?”  This  is  simple,  and  as  usual 
requires  a lot  of  patience,  and  “stick- 
to-it-iveness”  on  your  part.  Start  by 
teaching  him  to  sit.  Do  this  by  taking 
short  hold  on  leash,  raising  on  leash 
and  pressing  hand  on  rump  and  giv- 
ing command  “sit”  or,  “Sit,  Jack,"  all 
in  normal  tone  of  voice.  Never  raise 
your  voice  in  training;  keep  it  at 
your  normal  pitch. 

When  he  has  learned  to  “sit,”  then 
you  can  start  on  the  “come  to  me” 
part  of  his  training.  With  10  feet  or 
more  of  lead  (or  leash)  attached  to 
collar,  give  command  to  sit,  giving 
dog  a pat  on  head  and  a tid-bit. 
Then  back  off  from  him  to  a distance 
of  10,  15  or  20  feet.  If  he  moves,  re- 
peat your  command  of  “sit.”  When 
you  can  get  to  the  end  of  your  lead 
with  him  still  sitting,  and  you  are 
still  facing  him,  give  command 
“Come”  or  “Come,  Jack”  then  with 
leash  in  both  hands,  and  a hand  over 
hand  movement  pull  him  toward  you. 
Pat  and  praise  him  and  give  a tiny 
tidbit  when  he  gets  to  you.  Just  keep 
repeating  this  performance.  When  he 
learns  to  respond  each  time  you  give 
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the  command  to  come,  he  will  re- 
spond without  any  lead  attached.  In 
fact  after  a course  of  yardbreaking 
during  the  summer  you  may  never 
have  to  use  a lead  again  . . . altho  I 
always  use  one,  especially  along  roads 
or  highways  as  a special  precaution. 

If  the  pup  does  not  remain  seated 
as  you  back  away,  just  repeat  the  sit 
training,  and  walk  around  him,  until 
you  are  sure  he  knows  this  part  of  the 
lesson.  Don’t  make  any  lesson  periods 
over  10  to  20  minutes  a day,  the 
length  of  lesson  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual dog.  Some  become  nervous 
if  they  are  too  long,  others  get  bored 
and  forget. 

Don’t  let  any  summer  job  of  train- 
ing become  a "job”  for  either  your- 
self as  the  trainer  or  the  pup  or 
young  dog  being  trained,  whether 
you  are  doing  a job  of  yard  training, 
or  actual  field  work.  Make  each  ses- 
sion such  that  both  you  and  the  dog 
get  pleasure  out  of  it.  This  fall  you 
will  be  thanking  yourself  for  the  big 
dividends  that  summer  training  will 
pay  you.  Any  effort  you  make  in  this 
summer  training  program,  whether 
you  are  out  on  a rainy  day,  or  a hot 
one  you  will  find  that  if  you  don’t 
make  a “job”  out  of  it  and  make  your 
sessions  too  long,  that  come  this  fall 
you  will  have  a top  performing  dog 
that  will  surprise  you  with  its  run- 
ning ability  in  the  field. 

Keep  your  hound  in  condition  by 
right  feeding,  plenty  of  water;  keep 
it  free  of  lice,  ticks  and  fleas.  See  that 
it  doesn’t  get  loaded  up  with  worms 
—and  with  regular  and  consistent 
w-orkouts  I’ll  bet  that  I’ll  be  getting 
some  letters  this  fall  from  some  of 
you  who  read  this,  saying  that  sum- 
|V  mer  training  sure  was  a great  idea, 
p I recall  one  hound  I owned,  a 
,e  grand  old  beagle  that  will  remain 
e long  in  my  memory,  “Bob  XVIII”  a 


FALL  HUNTING  SUCCESS  may  well  de- 
pend on  how  much  summer  training  your 
beagle  receives.  America’s  most  popular  dog 
needs  conditioning  and  practice  for  the 
days  afield  during  hunting  seasons. 

son  of  Fd.  Ch.  Pastime  Playful.  Bob 
had  training  under  all  conditions, 
hot  days,  wet  dewy  mornings  and 
evenings,  in  light  rains  and  heavy 
downpours,  on  sleet  that  formed  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  in  snow  he  could 
barely  get  through  it  was  so  powdery 
and  flaky,  on  heavy  crusted  snow— 
and  he  could  find  and  run  his  rabbit 
under  any  of  those  conditions.  Weed 
fields  heavy  with  pollen,  tops  of  stone 
walls,  plowed  fields,  shale,  culm,  dust 
that  kicked  up  in  clouds  from  his  feet 
—nothing  bothered  him  . . . he'd  slow 
down  to  a walk  or  drive  as  fast  as 
his  feet  could  carry  him.  I hope  some- 
day to  train  another  one  as  good  . . . 
it  took  work,  but  it  was  well  worth  it. 
When  you  have  worked  with  your 
dog  and  he  can  run  under  those  con- 
ditions, you  won’t  take  a million  for 
him  . . . and,  you  can  do  it. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Wildlife  at  flight 

By  Ted  S.  Pet+it 


EVER  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion there  has  been  something 
mysterious  about  night.  In  fact,  until 
fairly  recently  in  terms  of  the  time 
that  human  beings  have  been  on  this 
earth,  night  was  a frightening  time 
when  all  activities  ceased  and  man 
holed  up  in  his  cave  or  hut  and  fear- 
fully awaited  the  dawn.  Even  today 
many  people  look  at  the  night  with 
awe  and  uneasiness.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  sun  sets  in  the  west  and  the  sky 
starts  to  darken,  they  rush  indoors, 
turn  on  artificial  light  and  stay  there 
until  the  sun  rises  again. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  most 
interesting  wild  animals  are  most  ac- 
tive, and  we  fail  to  see  or  hear  them 
because  we  still  shun  the  night. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  necessarily 
because  animals  can  see  better  than 
we  can  in  dim  light.  Instinctively, 
they  use  their  power  of  sight  better 
than  we  do.”  Also,  they  have  better 
developed  senses  of  hearing  and  smell 
than  we  which  they  use  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

During  the  last  war,  considerable 
research  was  done  in  the  field  of  see- 
ing at  night.  It  was  proved  that  men 
could  be  trained  to  see  in  dim  light 
and  actually  find  their  way  around, 
avoiding  obstacles  and  doing  nearly 
as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  The  main 
thing  necessary  was  to  become  accus- 


tomed to  darkness,  and  not  to  stare  at 
what  you  wanted  to  see  in  the  dark. 
If  you  move  your  head  slowly  from 
side  to  side  and  up  and  down,  it  is 
amazing  what  you  can  see  in  dim 
light  But  if  you  stare  at  an  object, 
rather  than  looking  to  one  side  of  it, 
that  object  will  fade  from  view. 

In  any  case,  nightime  for  the  out- 
door hobbyist  may  be  tremendously 
interesting,  and  a time  when  you  may 
see  and  do  things  that  can  be  done 
at  no  other  time. 

Tracking  Pits 

Here’s  a stunt  to  try  that  will  really 
show  you  many  different  mammals 
are  very  active  at  night— mammals 
that  you  probably  never  dreamed 
were  wandering  around  your  home  at 
night. 

Find  a place  where  you  can  dig  up 
the  soil  in  an  area  about  ten  by  ten 
feet.  Turn  the  soil  over  exactly  as  if 
you  were  spading  up  the  garden. 
When  the  area  is  soft  so  that  when 
you  step  on  it,  you  sink  in  three  or 
four  inches,  then  rake  it  over  care- 
fully so  that  all  the  surface  layer  is 
made  up  of  very  fine  particles  of  soil. 
This  area  should  look  like  a seed  bed 
prepared  for  a flower  garden. 

Next,  place  some  bait  in  the  center 
of  the  area— meat,  cut  up  apples  or 
peaches,  some  canned  fish  or  fish- 
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heads  and  tails  or  even  some  peanut 
butter  and  small  chunks  of  bacon. 

The  next  morning,  examine  the 
“tracking  pit”  and  see  what  you  find. 
You  will  probably  find  dog  and  cat 
tracks  anyway,  but  depending  upon 
where  you  live,  you  may  also  find 
tracks  of  oppossum,  raccoon,  skunk, 
porcupine,  fox,  bear  or  deer.  If  you 
look  carefully,  you  may  also  find 
tracks  of  small  mammals  such  as  mice 
or  chipmunks. 

Trap  Small  Mammals 

Mice,  chipmunks  and  shrews  are 
all  more  active  at  night  than  during 
the  daylight  hours  and  are  reasonably 
easy  to  capture  alive  in  home-made 
traps. 

One  of  the  easiest  traps  to  make 
consists  merely  of  a five  gallon  oil 
can  or  a two  foot  section  of  stove 
pipe. 

Dig  a hole  in  the  ground  in  the 
woods  or  along  the  edge  of  a field  a 
little  deeper  than  the  can  or  pipe  is 
high.  Set  the  can  or  pipe  in  the  hole 
and  fill  around  the  edge  til  the 
ground  level  is  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  pipe  or  can. 

Then  drop  some  bait  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole.  Small  mammals  will 
jump  in  to  feed,  but  they  cannot 
climb  out.  After  you  have  looked  at 
them,  poke  a stick  in  the  hole  so  it 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  can  at  ground 
level.  The  mouse  can  then  climb  out 


A variation  is  to  use  a five  gallon 
can  and  set  it  on  the  ground  out  in 
the  woods. 

Cut  a piece  of  wrapping  paper  or 
newspaper  ten  inches  in  diameter 
larger  than  the  can,  place  it  over  the 
top  to  form  a lid,  and  wrap  string 
around  the  can  and  paper  to  hold  the 
paper  on  tightly.  Use  a knife  to  cut 
a large  X in  the  paper. 

Suspend  some  bait  on  a piece  of 
string  tied  to  a twig  or  branch,  over 
the  can.  Place  a board  or  stick  so  that 
one  end  rests  on  the  ground  and  the 
other  on  the  edge  of  the  can. 

Animals  will  walk  up  the  stick  to 
get  at  the  bait.  As  they  walk  across 
the  paper,  they  fall  in  the  can-trap. 

Another  trap,  made  from  a fruit 
juice  can,  a mouse  trap  and  some 
wire  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is 
easy  to  make,  and  very  effective  for 
catching  live  mice  or  chipmunks. 

Birds  at  Night 

A few  birds  are  almost  always  as- 
sociated with  night— because  that  is 
the  time  when  you  hear  them.  In 
fact,  at  least  two  have  night  in  their 
common  names,  and  others  in  local 
names.  Nighthawks  and  night  herons 
are  most  active  at  night. 

During  the  summer,  you  can  hear 
nighthawks  over  many  lakes  and  even 
over  many  towns  and  villages  Night- 
hawks,  related  to  whippoorwills,  feed 
on  insects  and  swoop  and  dart  around 
the  night  sky,  frequently  calling  with 
sound  that  has  been  compared  to  the 
well-known  “Bronx  Cheer.” 

Frequently  as  you  row  around  a 
lake  at  dusk  or  after  dark,  and  get 
near  a marsh  or  swampy  area,  you 
hear  the  “gwawk,  gwawk”  of  the 
black  crowned  night  heron.  This 
night-feeding  heron  stalks  the  shallow 
water  looking  for  fish. 

Owls  too  are  well  known  as  night 
birds.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the 
wierd  call  of  the  screech  owl  or  the 
hoot  of  the  great  horned  owl  at  night. 

But  many  other  birds  fly  at  night 
too.  Each  year,  or  nearly  each  year, 
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you  read  in  newspapers  of  large  num- 
bers of  birds  being  killed  as  they  fly 
into  tall  buildings  at  night.  Most  of 
these  birds  are  warblers,  although  a 
few  thrushes  and  sparrows  are  found, 
indicating  that  all  these  birds  migrate 
at  night. 

Skilled  bird  watchers  have  recorded 
large  numbers  of  birds  flying  by  the 
top  of  such  buildings  as  the  Empire 
State  or  R.C.A.  Building  in  New 
York  at  night.  The  birds  are  identi- 
fied by  their  calls. 

Another  good  place  to  listen  for 
birds  at  night  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber is  the  top  of  a high  hill  or  moun- 
tain; or  even  along  the  edge  of  a lake 
or  marsh.  Shorebirds  such  as  plovers 
and  sandpipers  migrate  at  night  and 
their  calls  are  very  distinctive. 

Another  stunt  that  has  become 
popular  with  bird  watchers  is  this: 

Look  up  on  the  calendar  and  find 
the  two  or  three  nights  each  month 
in  August,  September  and  October 
when  the  moon  is  full,  or  almost  full. 
Plan  to  spend  a couple  of  hours  each 
night  bird  watching. 

A telescope  is  best  for  this  project, 
but  8 or  10  binoculars  will  do.  Focus 
the  telescope  or  binoculars  on  the 
moon,  fix  yourself  a comfortable  seat 
and  watch  for  ducks  and  geese  flying 
by.  You  may  not  see  many,  or  any, 
or  you  may  see  quite  a few.  Migra- 
tion time  doesn't  always  coincide  with 
the  full  moon,  but  when  it  does  you 


can  actually  see  ducks  or  geese  in  sil- 
houette, and  in  reasonable  numbers. 

Early  in  the  evening,  when  the 
moon  is  low  in  the  sky,  seems  to  be 
the  best  time  of  night  for  this  project. 

Red  Light  at  Night 

Every  fisherman  knows  that  night- 
crawlers  or  “dew  worms”  as  they  are 
called  in  some  places  make  excellent 
bait— and  that  you  catch  them  at 
night.  But  here’s  a stunt  that  not  too 
many  know  about. 

Use  a flashlight  with  a red  lense, 
or  a light  with  a piece  of  red  plastic 
or  cellophane  tied  over  the  lens  as 
you  hunt  for  nightcrawlers.  No  white 
light  at  all  can  show.  Then  if  you 
walk  very  quietly  and  slowly,  the 
“crawlers”  are  easier  to  catch.  Ap- 
parently they  are  blind  to  red  light, 
but  still  you  can  see  them  as  they 
glisten  in  the  light. 

In  the  same  way,  frogs  and  toads  i 
can  be  seen  at  night,  when  they  are 
frightened  away  by  a white  light. 
When  you  hear  frogs  or  toads  walk 
toward  them  slowly  and  quietly. 
When  you  get  close  they  will  stop! 
calling,  but  will  start  up  again  as 
you  remain  quiet.  You  can  see  them 
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though,  they  just  try  to  see  how  many 
animals  they  can  find  along  the  lake’s 
edge. 

First  they  walk  around  the  edge  of 
the  lake  looking  for  animal  runways 
from  the  hillside  above  down  to  the 
water.  They  locate  large  trees,  rocks 
or  other  landmarks  that  will  enable 
them  to  find  where  these  runs  hit  the 
water-edge,  as  they  paddle,  drift  or 
row  around  at  night. 

Then  they  go  out  about  midnight 
in  a canoe  or  rowboat,  taking  along 
a strong  flashlight.  When  they  are 
opposite  a place  where  they  think 
animals  may  be  drinking,  they  sud- 
denly turn  on  the  light,  aiming  it  at 
the  shore  The  animals  are  momen- 
tarily startled  and  stand  there  staring 
at  the  light. 

Fish  may  be  observed  too,  at  night 
in  two  different  ways. 

The  first  way  is  to  row  along  in 
shallow  water,  very  slowly  and 
quietly.  One  person  rows  while  the 
other  looks.  A waterproof  flashlight— 
or  a waterproofed  light— is  necessary 
though. 

To  make  a flashlight  waterproof 
for  this  purpose,  use  a small  plastic 
food  bag,  such  as  some  kinds  of  vege- 
tables or  meats  come  in.  Put  the  light 
inside  the  bag,  and  fasten  the  open 
end  with  a rubber  band.  The  bag 
will  fit  loosely  enough  so  you  can 
operate  the  switch  through  the  bag. 

Hold  the  light  so  that  the  lens  is 
three  or  four  inches  under  water. 
This  will  enable  you  to  see  under 


n the  beam  of  a red  light  if  you  look 
dosely. 


Wildlife  on  the  Water 

In  the  early  days  of  wildlife  pho- 
:ography  some  rather  spectacular  re- 
mits were  achieved  at  night.  The 
ahotographer  mounted  his  camera 
tnd  flash  powder  device  on  the  bow 
af  a rowboat.  He  paddled  slowly 
dong  the  shore  and  when  he  sus- 
aected  a deer  or  raccoon  was  drink- 
ng  along  the  edge,  he  pointed  the 
aoat  toward  the  animal,  and  set  off 
ais  flash  powder,  thus  exposing  his 
'lass  plate. 

That  system  suggested  a way  of  see- 
ing wildlife  at  night  to  outdoorsmen 
/ears  later.  Instead  of  taking  pictures 
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MANDRAKE  OF  CONSERVATION  is  title  applied  to  David  Hanselman,  21-year  old 
student  at  Cornell  University.  A major  in  wildlife  conservation,  Hanselman  has  adapted 
a hobby  of  magic  to  a 45  minute  audio-visual  presentation  of  conservation.  He  visited 
nearly  100  New  York  State  high  schools  last  spring  and  has  presented  his  program  to 
more  than  33,000  public  school  students.  He  is  shown  in  action  here  before  the  Norris- 
town, Fa.  junior  high  school  in  a special  demonstration  last  May. 


water,  without  the  reflection  bounc- 
ing back  from  the  water’s  surface  and 
blinding  you.  In  this  way  you  can 
frequently  see  fish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  swimming  with  the  beam  of 
light,  or  on  the  bottom.  It  also  gives 
you  a clue  as  to  which  fish  feed  at 
night. 

The  second  way,  and  a good  one 
too,  is  to  hang  a flashlight  on  a tree 
branch  or  bush  over  a pond  in  a 
stream  or  a deep  spot  along  the  edge 
of  a lake  or  pond. 

The  light  attracts  insects,  some  of 
which  fali  into  the  water.  The  insects 
attract  fish,  and  if  you  get  high 


enough  above  the  point  where  the 
light  strikes  the  water,  you  can  some- 
times see  large  trout  or  bass  come  to 
feed,  you  may  see  fish  of  a size  that 
you  never  suspected  living  in  the 
stream  or  lake. 

Watching  and  listening  to  wildlife; 
at  night  can  be  fun  on  these  summer 
evenings  when  there  is  not  much  else 
to  do.  At  the  same  time  you  can  learn 
many  things  about  the  habits  of 
animals  that  you  did  not  know  before. 
Perhaps  you  can  even  discover  in- 
teresting things  that  were  not  known 
by  anyone  before.  There’s  more  than 
one  way  to  have  fun  with  a future. 
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Yes  For  “News” 

Dear  Sirs:  The  article  “No’s  For 
News”  by  Bill  Walsh  in  your  June 
i issue  is  one  o£  the  best  yet.  His 
column  really  expresses  my  feelings 
to  a “T.”  I’m  going  to  cut  it  out  and 
I send  it  to  the  editor  of  my  paper. 
Have  nothing  against  baseball,  foot- 
ball and  like  sports  but  I get  plenty 
disgusted  rooting  through  these  sports 
columns  looking  for  articles  pertain- 
ing to  hunting,  fishing  and  the  out- 
doors. That  fellow  pictured  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article,  brother,  is 
ME! 

Frank  Alesse 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:  Have  just  read  “No’s 
For  News.”  I say  good  for  Bill  Walsh. 
It’s  about  time  the  public  starts 
thinking  about  our  great  outdoors.  I 
think  the  public  is  very  ignorant  of 
the  joys  of  the  outdoors;  they  should 
go  out  and  try  it  and  then  compare. 
To  me  it’s  much  more  satisfying  to 


take  my  rifle  and  roam  the  woods  all 
day  in  search  of  a white-tail  than  to 
sit  just  one  hour  in  a ball  park  in  a 
yelling  crowd  watching  a dozen 
heroes  bat  and  toss  a ball  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Clyde  E.  Shotsberger 
Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Owl’s  Appetite 

Dear  Editor:  Enclosed  find  picture 
taken  in  March  in  Bradford  Woods 
area  of  Beaver  County.  Mr.  Fritz 
Reithmiller  located  a great  horned 
owl’s  nest  and  shot  the  female.  A few 
days  later  he  returned  with  Mr.  Carl 
Wetter  who  climbed  to  the  nest, 
found  one  young  fledgling,  and  the 
“loot”  shown  in  the  picture,  con- 
sisting of  one  grouse  and  eleven  rab- 
bits. There  were  two  more  rabbits  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest  that  he  could 
not  reach.  The  nest  was  about  the 
size  of  a clothes  basket.  This  should 
convince  some  skeptics  that  owls  do 
get  their  share  of  wildlife. 

H.  F.  Prevost 
Deputy  Warden 
Freedom,  Pa. 


By  Pete  Busser 


Photos  By 

GRETL— pet  gray  fox  of  Ancirew 
Eberle,  Nelfsville,  Lancaster 
County— is  almost  like  any  other 
household  pet.  It  gets  its  bath,  feasts 
on  a choice  diet,  romps  with  Eberle’s 
dog,  primps  itself  and  then  poses 
prettily  for  the  photographer,  enter- 
taining oldsters  and  youngsters  alike. 
And  like  the  female  of  all  species,  she 
delights  in  the  attention  paid  her. 

There,  however,  the  similarity  be- 
tween Gretl  and  Fido  and  Tabby 
ends.  For  Gretl  is  a traitor  to  her  own 
kind,  having  helped  immeasurably  in 
predator  control  in  Lancaster  County. 
The  southeastern  Pennsylvania  area 
usually  presents  a problem  in  preda- 
tor control,  ranking  near  or  at  the 
top  in  bounty  payments  on  foxes  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

An  abundance  of  foxes  and  good 
hunting  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand. 


Robert  Bricker 

For  good  hunting  depends  on  good 
farm  land  and  good  farm  practices. 
Lancaster  County  has  all  three.  Un- 
fortunately, the  latter  two  factors  also 
favor  foxes,  particularly  the  grey  fox. 
Hence,  the  area  is  faced  with  the  con- 
trol problem  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  counties  for 
small-game  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 


Here  is  where  Gretl  and  Eberle 
and  dozens  of  other  sportsmen  enter 
the  story.  For  they,  backed  and  en- 
couraged by  District  Game  Protectors! 
John  M.  Haverstick,  Wallace  E. 
Woodring  and  John  P.  Eicholtz,  are 
the  men  primarily  responsible  for 
good  hunting  and  good  fox  control. 
At  times  they  can  barely  keep  pace 
with  the  prolific  fox  and  the  gripes 
from  hunters  and  farmers  alike  are 
often  chief  topics  of  conversation  at  ' 
many  sportsmen’s  club  meetings. 
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Eberle,  a 52-year-old  fox  trapper 
and  predator  control  expert  by  hobby, 
and  a night  watchman  at  the  sprawl- 
ing Lancaster  Stockyards,  captured 
the  small  grey  fox  a year  ago  last 
spring  while  going  over  his  trap-line. 
Up  to  that  time  his  success  hadn’t 
been  anything  to  brag  about.  Too 
many  foxes  were  springing  the  traps 
but  escaping.  So  Eberle  decided  to 
put  the  captive  foundling  under  the 
field  microscope  and  observe  her  ac- 
tions. He  figured  that  if  he  knew  the 
eating  habits  of  foxes  that  he  would 
have  better  luck  in  his  trapping.  He 
figured  correctly. 

The  trapper  named  his  new  charge 
“Gretl,”  a name  to  which  it  readily 
responds,  and  fed  it  milk,  eggs,  ham- 
burger, ice  cream  (no  choice  of  flavor) 
and  all  sorts  of  wild  berries.  To  this 
diet,  Gretl  added  her  own  tidbits  in 
the  way  of  mice  and  rats  from  an 
abandoned  chicken  house  on  the 
Eberle  property. 


Gretl  bunked  right  next  to  Susie, 
a German  short-haired  pointer,  and 
the  two  became  friends  after  a fash- 
ion. It  took  a couple  of  nips  from 
the  sharp  teeth  of  Gretl  to  show  the 
dog  who  ruled  the  roost.  And  Susie 
decided  that  Gretl  was  just  too  fast 
on  her  feet. 

From  a wee  mite  of  a kit,  Gretl 
grew  in  four  months  to  a surprisingly 
beautiful,  sleek,  shiny  vixen  of  six 
pounds.  And  from  close  observation 
of  her  feeding  habits,  Eberle  hit  upon 
a sure-fire  method  to  trap  the  wily 
fox. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Gretl,  Eberle 
had  missed  scores  of  foxes  in  his  trap. 
All  he  got  was  a handful  or  so  of  fur. 
Gretl  showed  him  why.  She  showed 
him  that  a fox  will  roll  in  the  lure 
that  is  placed  in  a set.  This  “rolling” 
maneuver  releases  the  trap  jaws  but 
all  they  closed  on  was  fur.  The  vul- 
nerable legs  were  missed  completely. 
The  secret,  as  revealed  by  Gretl,  is 


FOX  TRAP  and  the  piece  of  foam  rubber  that  makes  it  rabbit  and  pheasant  proof  is  ex- 
amined by  District  Game  Protector  John  M.  Haverstick  as  Gretl  and  her  master  look  on. 
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that  the  lure  should  be  placed  about 
eight  inches  from  the  trap,  preferably 
along  an  anticipated  path  the  fox 
may  take  to  get  to  the  trap.  The  fox, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  Nature’s 
creatures,  invariably  circles  the  set 
several  times  before  wading  in  to 
feed. 

Eberle  usually  has  a fox  in  a trap 
every  morning  now  when  he  goes 
over  the  line  after  returning  from 
work.  He  only  employs  three  or  four 
traps  of  the  No.  2 coil-spring  type 
manufactured  just  three  miles  away 
at  Lititz.  But  they  bring  results.  Over 
a span  of  12  months,  Eberle  trapped 
31  grey  foxes,  36  opossums,  6 rac- 
coons, 18  skunks  and  through  his 
trapping,  destroyed  75  crows. 

One  of  his  proudest  achievements 
is  the  part  he  plays  in  ridding  the 
Napolitan  Estate  at  Neffsville  of 
predators.  Eberle  has  special  permis- 
sion from  the  owner  to  trap  predators 
from  the  100  acres  or  more  that  is 
set  aside  as  a private  game  preserve. 
The  sprawling  area  now  abounds  in 
rabbits,  squirrels,  pheasants  and  the 
neighborhood  chickens  are  also  far 
safer. 

Here,  however,  a problem  arose. 


As  predators  decreased,  game  in-  u 
creased  and  rabbits  and  pheasants, 
rather  than  foxes,  were  caught  in  the 
traps.  Eberle  solved  this  puzzler  with 
a square  bit  of  foam  rubber  placed 
under  the  release  plate.  The  safety  j 
measure  prevented  the  lighter  game 
animals  and  birds  from  releasing  the  | 
trip  while  the  heavier  fox  was  caught.  | 
This  has  proved  to  be  almost  a sure-  | 
fire  preventive  for  the  accidental  11 
trapping  of  rabbits  and  birds  that  jn 
may  happen  on  the  fox  sets.  His  take  / 
on  the  Estate  alone  has  been  8 foxes,  U 
21  opossums,  15  skunks  and  no  rab- 
bits or  pheasants.  p 

Eberle  started  out  as  a greenhorn  , 
in  the  trapping  game.  However,  he  'yj 
contacted  Haverstick,  the  game  pro-  J? 
tector,  for  his  district  just  a year  or  if 
so  ago  and  from  him,  got  all  the  dope  < 
on  successful  ways  and  means  to  trap  j 
predators.  “It  didn’t  take  Andy  long  jr 
to  become  a successful  trapper,”  Hav- 
erstick says.  “I  gave  him  a few 
pointers  and  he  picked  up  a couple 
more  by  reading  books  on  fox  trap- 
ping. It  wasn’t  long  before  the  bounty 
payments  of  $4.00  per  fox  were  com- 
ing his  way.” 

“He  has  one  thing  in  his  favor,”  1 
Haverstick  added.  “The  scent  of  the  ' 
stockyards  carried  on  his  shoes  and  |o 
clothing,  although  unnoticed  by  hu-  t 
mans,  is  a factor  in  Andy’s  favor  be-  '( 
cause  foxes  are  very  suspicious  of 
human  odors.”  » 

f 

11101 

to 

PET  GRAY  FOX  poses  tor  picture  witn  id 
her  owner  Andrew  Eberle.  Like  many  wild  ! It 
animals,  this  one  has  been  tamed  to  the  j ^ 
point  where  it  will  eat  out  of  a human  , | 
hand  but,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  can 
never  be  trusted  not  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  it. 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


Photos  By  The  Author 

[F  you  expect  to  do  some  fox  trap- 
ping this  Fall  and  Winter  it’s  time 
:o  start  getting  your  equipment  in 
'eadiness.  Don’t  waft  until  you  are 
eady  to  start  trapping. 

For  the  trapper  who  failed  to  check 
ais  traps  at  the  end  of  last  season, 
ar  for  the  trapper  who  is  just  starting 
aut  on  the  fox  line,  the  first  im- 
aortant  job  will  be  to  make  a 
:horough  check  of  all  traps  that  are 
:o  be  used.  Pay  special  attention  to 
a hooks  with  which  stakes  are  at- 
:ached  to  the  chains.  They  should  be 
irmly  closed.  Check  the  swivel  where 
drains  are  attached  to  the  trap.  These 
alay  an  important  role  in  holding  a 


trapped  fox,  and  if  you  find  one  that 
is  badly  worn,  replace  it  with  a new 
one.  It  would  be  well  to  check  the 
swivel  top  of  stakes  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  still  firmly  in  place.  Then 
too,  it  might  pay  you  to  see  that 
name  plates  are  intact  on  each  trap. 
And  if  trap  pans  have  become 
wobbly,  they  must  be  readjusted.  Na- 
turally if  excessive  rust  has  formed 
on  traps,  or  if  the  springs  are  clogged 
with  dirt  from  last  season,  they  will 
have  to  be  cleaned  with  the  aid  of  a 
wire  brush.  After  a check  of  this  sort 
has  been  completed,  insert  a nail  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  each  trap  prepara- 
tory to  further  treatment. 

With  nails  inserted  between  the 
trap  jaws,  the  next  step  is  to  treat 
the  traps  by  cooking  them  in  clean 
water.  For  this  purpose  a clean  lard 
can  or  unused  boiler  is  handy.  This 
container  may  be  set  up  on  several 
cement  blocks  or  rocks  about  eight 


to  ten  inches  high.  The  traps  are 
then  placed  in  the  boiler  or  lard  can 
as  shown  in  the  photo  so  that  the  top 
part  of  the  stakes  is  submerged,  while 
the  pointed  ends  of  the  stakes  stick- 
ing up  and  leaning  against  the  top 
rim  of  the  boiler  simplify  removal  of 
the  treated  traps.  The  better  idea  is 
to  place  the  traps  in  your  cooking 
utensil  first,  then  filling  it  with  water 
so  that  all  traps  are  submerged  under 
the  water.  If  you  prefer,  it  might  be 


well  to  add  a small  amount  of  log 
wood  chips,  or  walnut  hulls  to  the 
water  so  as  to  give  them  a dark  color. 
When  traps  have  been  left  to  cook 
in  this  solution  for  approximately 
fifteen  minutes,  they  are  waxed.  To 
do  this,  simply  remove  all  traps  from 
the  water  and  lay  them  on  a clean 
piece  of  board  or  in  a packbasket. 
Next  proceed  to  cut  a handful  of 
beeswax  or  parafin  into  small  bits 
and  sprinkle  this  into  the  still  hot 
water.  Allow  several  minutes  for  it  to 
melt  then  dip  each  trap  back  into  the 
solution,  including  the  topmost  part 
of  the  stake,  and  lift  it  slowly  back 
out.  This  leaves  a desired  thin  coat 
of  wax  on  the  trap. 

Freshly  waxed  traps  must  be  placed, 
individually,  on  a clean  surface  such 
as  boards  or  a clean  oilcloth  so  that 
no  undesirable  dirt  will  cling  to  them  j 
when  the  wax  hardens. 

When  your  treated  traps  have  been 
allowed  to  dry  completely,  they  are 
hung  up  in  bunches  as  shown  here. 
For  this  purpose  ordinary  meat  hooks, 
or  similar,  can  be  used.  A good  place 
to  hang  your  traps  as  such  would  be 
on  a clothesline,  or  a similar  specially 
erected  wire  suspended  between  two 
trees.  The  idea  is  to  keep  your  fox  \ 
traps  out  of  reach  of  domestic  animals  ; 
such  as  cats,  dogs,  cows,  or  what  have ! 
you  on  the  farm. 


It  is  not  a good  idea  to  let  the  traps 
hang  out  in  the  rain  for  long  periods 
of  time.  If  you  do,  they  are  bound 
to  become  spotted  with  minor  rust 
formations  which  tends  to  mar  an 
otherwise  good  job  of  preparing  them. 
It  is  far  better  to  hang  them  under 
fia  roof  of  some  sort,  out  of  the  rain, 
until  you  are  ready  to  start  trapping. 

Other  fox  trapping  tools,  including 
your  trowel;  scratching  implement; 
dirt  sifter;  rubber  gloves;  and  camp 
ax  as  well  as  rubber  footwear  not 
shown  here,  must  be  cleaned.  Tools 
such  as  your  trowel  and  scratching 
tool  can  be  cooked  in  the  same  solu- 
tion in  which  you  cook  your  traps. 
They  are  not  waxed  however.  Gloves 
i and  rubber  footwear,  naturally,  are 
best  cleaned  by  washing  in  clean 
water.  The  dirt  sifter  can  be  cleaned 
satisfactorily  with  a whisk  broom  if 
necessary.  Usually  there  is  not  much 
cleaning  to  be  done  insofar  as  the 
sifter  and  camp  ax  are  concerned. 

Trap  pan  covers,  one  of  the  fox 
trapper’s  most  important  items  of 
equipment,  must  also  be  cleaned 
properly.  If  you  use  cloth  pan  covers, 
they  can  be  washed  thoroughly  in 
clean  water,  then  spread  out  Hat  on 
a clean  surface.  I find  that  fox  drying 
boards  are  quite  suitable  for  this  pur- 


pose. Plastic  pan  covers  can  be  washed 
in  warm  water  and  soap.  After  wash- 
ing, they  must  be  rinsed  in  clean,  cold 
water.  A sunny  day  when  there  is  no 
wind  would  be  the  ideal  time  for  this 
job,  since  pan  covers  are  best  dried 
by  placing  them  out  in  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  they  are  dry,  your  best  policy 
would  be  to  insert  them,  individually, 
between  the  jaws  of  your  traps. 
Simply  remove  the  nail  between  the 
trap  jaws,  and  insert  the  pan  cover, 
thus  doing  two  jobs  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  such  your  traps  and  pan  covers 
are  ready  for  immediate  use. 
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By  Tom  Forbes 


PART  II 

LAST  month  we  assembled  the 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment 
and  prepared  to  replace  a missing 
leather  from  the  fletching  on  a prac- 
tice shaft.  Position  the  new  feather 
between  the  metal  bars  of  the  fletch- 
ing jig  so  that  the  tip  end  of  the 
feather  is  3^"  from  the  end  of  the 
bar  and  clamp  in  this  position  with 
the  paper  clip.  The  quill  portion 
which  forms  the  base  should  project 
from  1/16"  to  ]/8"  below  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  metal  bars.  Hold  this 
assembly  in  a vertical  position  and 
top  the  base  of  the  feather  lightly  on 
a flat  surface  so  that  the  base  assumes 
a perfectly  straight  line.  This  is  a 
necessary  precaution  to  ensure  that 
the  base  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  arrow  shaft  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is 
to  position  the  arrow  in  the  jig.  Take 
out  the  removable  block  and  insert 
the  pyle  end  of  the  shaft  through 
the  fixed  block.  Push  the  shaft 
through  until  the  arrow  is  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  B,  July  issue  of 
Game  News.  Insert  the  nock  end  of 
the  arrow  into  the  hole  in  the  mov- 
able block  and  place  this  block  in 
position  on  the  base  of  the  jig.  Re- 
volve the  shaft  until  the  pencil  refer- 
ence mark  is  on  top. 

You  are  now  ready  to  place  the 
new  feather  in  position  on  the  shaft. 
Procure  a tube  of  Duco  Household 
Cement  and  apply  a small  quantity 
to  the  feather  base.  Use  care  in  the 
application  so  that  the  cement  does 
not  get  on  the  feather.  Lower  this 
assembly  carefully  into  the  slots  in 
the  end  blocks.  Move  the  arrow  shaft 


horizontally  until  the  pencil  reference 
mark  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  is 
directly  below  the  end  of  the  quill 
feather  base.  Lower  the  assembly 
until  the  base  of  the  feather  through- 
out its  entire  length  is  in  contact  with 
the  shaft.  Contact  can  be  ensured  in 
two  ways.  Tap  the  top  of  the  clamp 
gently.  If  this  fails  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  use  the  point  of  a pocket 
knife  blade  to  press  the  high  section 
into  position.  No  portion  of  the  metal 
bars  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
arrow  shaft,  where  excess  glue  pressed 
out  from  the  base  would  result  in 
glueing  the  bottom  of  the  bars  to  the 
shaft  and  to  the  base  of  the  feather. 
Duco  cement  sets  rapidly  and  after 
a short  interval  the  clamp  can  be  re- 
moved, the  metal  bars  carefully  lifted 
from  the  slots,  and  any  surplus  cement 
scraped  from  the  arrow  shaft. 

The  final  operation  consists  of 
trimming  the  new  feather  to  the  re- 
quired shape.  Lift  the  removable  end 
post  free  of  the  spacing  blocks  and 
slip  it  off  the  nock  end  of  the  arrow. 
Draw  the  shaft  free  from  the  fixed 
end  post.  Take  a sheet  of  stiff  white 
paper  and  lay  it  on  a table  so  that 
one  edge  of  the  paper  coincides  with 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Place  the  arrow 
shaft  along  the  edge  of  the  table  so 
that  one  of  the  old  feathers  lays  flat 
on  the  paper  and  the  edge  of  the 
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paper  touches  the  shaft.  Draw  the  out- 
line of  this  feather  on  the  paper. 
With  a pair  of  scissors  cut  along  this 
outline.  The  result  is  a template  or 
pattern  which  you  place  in  position 
on  the  shaft  at  one  side  of  the  new 
feather.  Hold  it  firmly  in  position  and 
trim  your  new  feather  to  conform  to 
the  pattern.  An  arrow  which  you 
would  formerly  have  discarded  is  now 
ready  to  go  back  into  service.  With 
ordinary  birch  practice  arrows  selling 
at  50  cents  apiece  common  sense  tells 
us  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  re- 
place damaged  Retching  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  the  simple  equipment 
herein  described.  The  materials  for 
making  a birch  practice  arrow  can 
be  bought  at  retail  in  dozen  lots  for 
approximately  twenty  cents  per  arrow. 

While  a feather  burner  or  trimmer 
is  not  indispensible  it  does  ensure 
uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  Retch- 
ing when  new  shafts  are  Retched  or 
it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  all 
three  feathers  on  an  otherwise  service- 
able arrow.  The  feather  trimmer  is 
basically  simple  in  both  construction 
and  operation.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a resistance  element  which  can  be 
connected  to  the  house  current  and 


provides  a “hot  wire”  which  can  be 
bent  to  any  desired  shape.  A kit  may 
be  purchased  at  a price  range  between 
two  and  three  dollars.  It  contains  all 
the  necessary  parts  needed  to  con- 
struct a serviceable  trimmer.  The  op- 
eration is  extremely  simple.  The 
newly  Retched  shaft  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion on  supports  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose and  revolved  slowly.  Each  feather 
in  turn  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot 
wire  and  is  trimmed  to  exactly  the 
same  shape.  Fig.  C shows  a single 
feather  in  position  on  the  trimmer. 
In  actual  practice  all  three  feathers 
are  trimmed  in  one  operation  when 
a complete  Retching  job  is  required. 
Fig.  D shows  the  final  shape  of  the 
feathers  after  the  shaft  has  been  re- 
volved so  that  they  have  made  con- 
tact with  the  hot  wire. 

If  you  decide  to  make  up  a dozen 
or  so  arrows,  the  arrow  nock  should 
not  be  put  on  the  shaft  until  the  final 
operation.  In  this  case  you  should 
make  an  extra  end  block  for  your 
Retching  jig  (the  movable  one)  in 
which  the  hole  should  be  the  same 
diameter  as  the  one  in  the  fixed  end 
block.  The  shaft  will  align  itself  per- 
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fectly  in  the  holes  if  they  are  of  the 
same  diameter. 

One  problem  remains  in  fletching 
a new  shaft.  The  three  feathers  must 
be  placed  at  equal  distances  around 
the  shaft  or  120  degrees  apart.  Guess 
work  is  no  good  and  we  must  provide 
a guide  to  perform  this  operation 
satisfactorily.  The  necessary  template 
is  not  difficult  to  construct.  On  a sheet 
of  paper  draw  a circle  with  a diameter 
of  approximately  eight  inches.  Use  a 
pencil  compass  which  you  can  pur- 
chase at  the  stationery  counter  in  the 
“Dime”  store.  Then  using  the  com- 
pass as  a pair  of  dividers  and  by  trial 
and  error  divide  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  into  three  equal  parts.  Take 
a rule  and  connect  each  of  the  three 
points  on  the  circumference  with  the 
center  of  the  circle.  These  lines  are 
now  120  degrees  apart.  Next  salvage 
the  lid  from  a six  ounce  can  of  frozen 
fruit  juice;  lay  it  on  a flat  surface 
and  punch  a small  hole  in  the  center 
with  a wire  finishing  nail.  Lay  the 
lid  on  the  paper  circle  so  that  the 
two  centers  coincide.  Place  the  rule 
so  that  it  matches  one  of  the  pencil 
lines  extending  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  large  circle  to  the  center. 


1 


Use  a sharp  instrument  and  scribe 
this  line  on  the  tin  lid  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference.  Repeat 
the  procedure  until  the  three  lines 
are  inscribed  on  the  tin  lid  in  the 
same  position  they  occupy  on  the 
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large  circle.  The  lid  will  now  look 
like  this:  Fig.  E.  Take  the  tin  lid 
and  ream  or  bore  out  the  center  until 
it  will  slip  on  the  arrow  shaft. 

Fletch  the  cock  feather  in  the  usual 
imanner,  parallel  with  the  end  grain 
of  the  shaft.  The  next  step  is  to  lift 
out  the  removable  block,  pull  it  free 
of  the  shaft,  and  slip  the  tin  template 
on  the  shaft.  Replace  the  block  and 
slide  the  tin  template  over  until  it 
rests  against  the  block.  Revolve  the 
template  until  one  of  the  guide  lines 
is  in  a vertical  position.  Pinch  the 
template  against  the  block  in  this 
position  and  slowly  revolve  the  arrow 
j'shaft  until  the  newly  fletched  feather 
is  in  the  same  position  as  one  of  the 
remaining  guide  lines  on  the  tem- 
plate. Put  a pencil  dot  on  the  arrow 
shaft  at  the  point  where  the  vertical 
line  of  the  template  meets  the  shaft. 
This  pencil  dot  marks  the  position 
on  the  shaft  at  which  the  second 
feather  should  be  fletched.  Remove 
the  template  and  proceed  with  the 
fletching  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
position  of  the  third  and  last  of  the 
feathers  can  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  a simple  but 
effective  method  to  ensure  that  the 
feathers  will  be  equally  spaced 
around  the  shaft. 

In  fletching  nomenclature  three 
feathers  constitute  a pair.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  two  of  one  color  and 
the  third  of  another  color.  This  last 
feather  is  termed  the  cock  feather 


no.  f. : 

and  when  the  nock  is  placed  on  the 
shaft  as  the  final  operation  it  is 
always  positioned  at  right  angles  to 
the  cock  feather  (Fig.  F.). 

When  you  have  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  shooting  a bow  you  will 
probably  have  used  your  supply  of 
practice  arrows,  but  you  will  have  ac- 
quired an  additional  skill  at  the  same 
time.  The  home  made  equipment  has 
served  its  purpose.  If  you  wish  you 
can  invest  in  professional  equipment 
which  will  enable  you  to  fletch  your 
own  hunting  shafts  with  a spiral 
fletching,  make  your  own  arrows  at 
a material  saving  over  the  retail  cost 
of  matched  sets,  and  be  confident  that 
you  can  do  a first  class  fletching  job. 


MODERN  SCARECROW 

Birds  are  getting  so  sophisticated  these  days  they  don’t  fall  for  the  old- 
fashioned  scarecrow.  So  G.  C.  Oderkirk,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Widlife  Service,  Pur- 
due University,  has  developed  a modernized  dummy.  Here’s  how  to  make  it: 

Fill  burlap  bag  with  straw.  Then  paint  bright  contrasting  colors  of  white, 
yellow  and  black  on  it.  Suspend  from  end  of  a 10-foot  pole,  set  into  ground 
at  an  angle.  This  restyled  scarecrow  will  move  in  the  wind  and  be  much 
more  effective  than  the  oldtimers,  predicts  Mr.  Oderkirk. 

Time  marches  on! 
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POPULAR  GAME  FISH  AND 
ANGLING  LURES 

by  The  Stackpole  Company 

28  pages.  Illustrated  with  14  full- 
page  color  plates  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  sport  fishes  and  many 
types  of  angling  lures.  Published 
by  The  Stackpole  Company, 
Telegraph  Press  Building,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania;  1 9 5 3. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  paper-bound  publication 
brings  together  finely  detailed  color 
plates  of  popular  fresh  and  salt  water 
sport  fishes  and  a well  chosen  selec- 
tion of  dry  Hies,  wet  Hies,  streamers, 
bucktails,  plug-type  lures,  spoons,  and 
spinners.  The  color  plates  of  fresh 
water  fish  are  from  the  original  paint- 
ings of  Fred  Everett,  author  of  FUN 
WITH  TROUT,  and  Campbell 
Grant.  Illustrations  of  salt  water  fishes 
are  from  the  Marine  Studios,  Inc., 
and  NORTH  AMERICAN  GAME 
FISHES  by  Francesca  La  Monte.  The 
plates  of  lures  are  from  original  color 
photographs  by  Wagstaff.  The  plates 
are  perforated  along  their  inner  mar- 
gins so  that  they  may  be  removed  for 
framing. 

The  portrait  of  each  fish  is  matched 
on  a facing  page  by  a short  statement 
giving  its  common  name,  scientific 
name,  distribution,  sizes  commonly 
caught  by  anglers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, notes  about  the  habits  of  the 
fish.  The  lures  are  grouped  by  gen- 
eral type  and  each  is  identified. 
Sportsmen  should  find  these  beautiful 
illustrations  suitable  for  wall  display 
as  well  as  a useful  means  of  identi- 
fication. 


THIS  IS  THE  BEAGLE 
by  George  D.  Whitney,  D.V.M. 

252  pages.  Illustrated  with  many 
black  and  white  photographs 
and  line  drawings.  Published  by 
Practical  Science  Publishing 
Company  and  distributed  by 
Garden  City  Books,  575  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York;  1955.  Price:  $3.95. 

Aside  from  the  practical  aspects  of 
selecting  the  proper  puppy,  training, 
breeding,  field  trials,  judging  and 
bench  shows,  common  ailments,  and 
the  beagle  as  a pet,  this  book  is  slated 
for  purposes  other  than  for  the  use 
of  this  popular  dog  before  the  gun. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  good 
solid  information  packed  in  about 
the  beagle,  all  fanciers  of  this  breed 
should  find  the  book  very  helpful. 

Dr.  Whitney,  a veterinarian  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  the 
breeding,  raising,  and  training  of 
beagles,  has  put  forth  the  informa- 
tion in  a concise  and  readable  man- 
ner. This  reviewer  believes  that  the 
book  could  be  strengthened  consid- 
erably by  a rewriting  of  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  in  which  the  author  at- 
tempts to  give  the  reader  some  back- 
ground knowledge  on  the  hares  and 
rabbits,  the  natural  quarry  of  the 
beagle. 

This  chapter  is  most  wanting  in 
the  discussion  of  the  wildlife  man- 
agement principles  that  influence  the 
number  and  distribution  of  these 
game  animals.  While  the  author  pre- 
sents several  excellent  points,  other , 
statements  simply  are  not  in  agree- 
ment  with  present  day  game  manage- 
ment  information  and  practices.  One, 
for  example,  is  the  question  of  the 
San  Juan  rabbit,  and  another  is  of  ; 
stocking.  Should  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rewrite  this  chapter,  the  ») 
author  could  improve  it  greatly  by ! p 
conferring  with  a wildlife  manage- 1 
merit  specialist. 
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TIMBER  IN  YOUR  LIFE 

by  Arthur  H.  Car  hart 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
Price:  $4.00. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  author’s 
recent  volume  “Water  or  Your  Life” 
will  be  hurrying  to  add  this  new 
book  to  his  library.  It  may  not 
frighten  you  as  much  as  the  “water” 
book,  but  it  will  give  you  many  dis- 
quieting hours. 

In  this  new  book  on  timber,  the 
author  seeks  to  strike  home  the  fact 
that  a tree  is  something  more  than 
just  to  afford  man  needed  shade  or 
give  a bird  a place  to  build  its  nest, 
or  to  grow  up  until  it  is  big  enough 
to  be  hauled  to  the  saw  mill  and  be 
cut  into  lumber. 

Actually,  timber’s  primary  purpose 
in  nature  is  to  help  form  our  water- 
sheds, make  sure  that  our  precious 
top  soil  is  not  lost  through  erosion 
and  through  retarding  action  during 
heavy  rainfalls,  see  that  our  under- 
ground watertable  is  kept  replen- 
ished. 

The  author’s  sub-title  tells  the  full 
story  of  the  book.  He  states  “This  is 
the  full  story  of  the  use  and  misuses 
of  one  of  our  most  crucial  resources.” 

HUNTING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

by  Edward  C.  Janes 

187  pages.  Illustrated  with  many 
color  reproductions  and  black 
and  white  photographs.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  1954. 
Price:  $5.95. 

HUNTING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE, 
for  the  most  part,  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  many  books  that 
have  been  written  on  this  subject.  It 
'does,  however,  stand  out  from  the 


general  run  of  these  books  by  its  ex- 
cellence of  illustration,  the  excellent 
writing  of  Author  Janes,  and  its 
sturdy  and  attractive  binding  and 
printing  job. 

The  book  is  divided  into  12  chap- 
ters: The  Good  Old  Days;  Know 
Your  Game;  Jump  Shooting  and 
Stalking;  Shooting  From  Blinds;  De- 
coys, Store-Boughten  and  Home- 
Made;  Duck  Boats;  Retriever  Gun 
Dogs;  Wildfowl  Guns  and  Loads; 
Clothes  and  Equipment;  Keeping, 
Preparing  and  Cooking  Waterfowl; 
The  Long  Road  Back;  and  The  Fu- 
ture of  Waterfowl  Gunning.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  an  appendix  which  in- 
cludes federal  laws  relating  directly 
and  indirectly  to  waterfowl. 

FORESTRY  HANDBOOK 

Edited  by  Reginald  D.  Forbes  and 
Arthur  B.  Meyer 

1,200  pages.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  340  drawings,  sketches, 
and  photographs.  Published  by 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15 
East  26th  Street,  New  York  10, 
New  York;  1955.  Price:  $15.00. 

Prepared  as  a working  reference, 
this  Handbook  is  organized  into  23 
carefully  indexed  sections  to  fit  into 
one  convenient  volume  the  facts,  tech- 
niques, and  working  methods  of  mod- 
ern forestry  as  it  is  practiced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  text 
was  drawn  from  an  editorial  board  of 
145  consulting  and  contributing  edi- 
tors, including  foresters,  administra- 
tors, research  workers,  and  educators 
selected  by  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  from  industry,  government, 
colleges,  and  experiment  stations  in 
all  the  major  forest  regions  of  North 
America. 

In  all,  this  Handbook  is  a compre- 
hensive and  impressive  work.  Its  users 
should  find  it  a reliable  and  time- 
saving library  of  information  on  every 
aspect  of  forestry. 
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FEDERAL  AGENCY  ANNOUNCES 
DOVE,  RAIL  AND  WOODCOCK  SEASONS 


AUGUST— 195t 


The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  announced  the  1956  hunting  reg- 
ulations which  will  apply  for  the 
shooting  of  mourning  doves,  rails, 
gallinules  and  woodcocks. 

The  season  for  rails  and  gallinules 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  will  run 
from  September  1 to  November  9,  in- 
clusive, a 70-day  shooting  season. 
This  is  an  increase  of  10  days  over 
the  season  of  1955.  These  marsh  birds 
may  be  taken  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  daily,  except  Sunday. 
On  October  27,  the  first  day  of  the 
small  game  season,  no  wild  bird  or 
animal  may  be  lawfully  hunted  be- 
fore 9 a.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

The  daily  bag  on  rails  and  gal- 
linules is  10,  except  Sora.  The  pos- 
session limit,  after  the  first  day,  is  20, 
equivalent  to  a two-day  bag.  Sora  re- 
mains at  25  for  both  the  daily  and 
possession  limit. 

The  mourning  dove  shooting  sea- 
son in  this  state  will  run  40  full  days 
this  year,  on  week  days  September  10 
to  October  19,  inclusive,  or  5 days 


longer  than  last  year.  Shooting  hours  |j 
are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  |! 
sunset.  The  daily  bag  and  possession  I 
limit  for  doves  is  8,  the  same  as  last 
year.  A 19%  increase  in  doves  re 
ported  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivet 
accounts  for  the  5-day  increase  over 
1955. 

The  woodcock  season  will  be  Octo 
ber  8 to  November  16,  inclusive,  oi 
40  shooting  days,  as  last  year.  The 
daily  bag  limit  of  4 and  possession 
limit  of  8,  remains  the  same  as  in 
1955.  Shooting  hours  are  one-hall 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  except 
on  the  opening  day  of  small  game 
season,  October  27,  when  no  hunting 
will  be  permitted  before  9 a.m.  The 
overall  woodcock  breeding  popula- 
tion was  slightly  down  this  year.  The 
opening  date  of  October  8 rather ; 
than  October  1 was  selected  in  order 
to  give  some  of  the  local  breeders  a 
chance  to  move  out  before  the  shoot- 
ing season  starts  and  thus  aid  in  as- 
suring return  of  local  breeders  next 
year. 
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Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon 
Phone:  872 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata 
Mifflin.  Perry.  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin 
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Warren. 
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Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset 
Washington,  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 
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GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — Vernor  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D 1 Schwenksville 
Phone:  2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1 Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3323 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2369 
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IT'AR  to  the  North,  in  September, 

- the  waterfowl  are  testing  their 
wings.  From  Cape  Wolstenholme  to 
Battle  Harbour  to  Moosonee  on 
James  Bay  they  are  making  short; 
flights— practicing  for  the  long,  long  i 
journey  ahead.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  Pymatuning  and  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  coastal  marshes  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the  first  indications 
of  mass  movement  are  taking  place. 

In  a few  short  weeks,  when  the  first  skim  ice  covers  the  edges  of  northern 
wetlands,  the  Black  Ducks— “gold  standard”  of  the  eastern  wildfowler— will 
be  on  their  way.  All  over  a vast  breeding  ground  covering  the  top  two-thirds 
of  eastern  North  America,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  dusky  brown 
birds  will  be  airborne,  their  specu'lums  glinting  as  spots  of  irridescent  purple 1 
and  their  wing  underlinings  gleaming  white  in  the  crisp  fall  sunshine.  And 
yet  there  is  no  great  hurry  in  their  movement  south.  Depending  on  weather 
and  food  conditions,  on  water  levels  and  hunting  pressure,  their  annual 
migration  moves  by  degrees  towards  the  wintering  grounds.  They  come  down 
from  Lake  Erie  across  Pennsylvania  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays.  Others  of  their  kind  come  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
down  Lake  Champlain  to  Long  Island,  then  along  the  coast.  The  third  great 
wave  apparently  uses  the  most  traveled  route  down  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
eastern  Canada  and  New  England. 

But  from  wherever  they  come  and  to  where  they  go,  they  are  the  stuff 
upon  which  duck  hunting  dreams  are  built.  For  this  wary  and  wise  duck 
really  tests  the  skill  of  men  and  boys.  Keen  eyesight  and  a natural  distrust  , 
of  mankind  makes  it  difficult  to  decoy.  Ever  on  the  alert,  the  Black  is  not 
easily  surprised.  Although  not  the  fastest  flier  among  the  duck  family,  these 
mallards  minus  technicolor”  are  mighty  elusive;  most  of  the  shot  charges! 
which  don’t  down  them  whistle  by  behind  the  birds  rather  than  ahead.  And" 
when  disturbed  too  much  by  scatter-gunners,  these  proficient  “puddlers” 
become  even  more  nocturnal  than  normal.  Then  they  do  most  of  their  flying 
and  feeding  at  night,  rafting  up  during  shooting  hours  far  out  in  bays  on 
lakes  where  they  are  relatively  safe  from  human  activity. 

As  cover  artist  Margaret  Blair  has  so  skillfully  captured  it,  there  is  no 
more  thrilling  sight  to  a wildfowler  than  one  or  more  big  Blacks  boring  in.i 
The  mallard  may  be  better  known  to  the  average  citizen,  the  canvasback  may’ 
Ire  more  tasty  and  the  teal  a more  tricky  target  but  our  common  black  duck 
and  his  red-legged  north  country  cousin  are  worth  the  work  in  duck  hunting! 
each  fall.  When  your  feet  have  numbed  to  the  knees,  the  wind  and  water 
have  knifed  completely  through  your  rough  weather  clothing,  and  your 
muscles  feel  like  strands  of  lead  wire  from  paddling  the  boat  and  setting 
out  the  decoys,  the  sight  of  those  big  “blacks”  pitching  in  makes  the  world 
a warm  and  wonderful  place,  in  which  the  blind  or  sneakboat  is  the  best 
spot  to  be. 
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1 'Jime  .5 or  preparation 


PENN’S  woods  and  fields  are  comparatively  quiet  now.  The  shouts  of 
vacationing  youngsters  have  vanished  into  the  studious  silence  of  a thou- 
sand classrooms;  the  campfires  that  twinkled  in  the  dusk  of  mid-summer 
evenings  have  faded  away.  And  from  the  lakes  and  streams  the  boats  and 
swimming  rafts  have  been  pulled  ashore,  the  scars  of  another  holiday  season 
patched  and  painted. 

For  a few  short  weeks  in  September  only  the  throb  of  the  harvest  machines 
in  the  valleys  and  the  stir  of  the  wild  animals  in  the  mountains  break  the 
calm  of  Indian  summer.  Squirrels  race  fearlessly  through  the  first  fallen  leaves 
to  gather  their  winter  stores;  the  black  bear  ranges  widely  in  his  hunger  to 
put  on  the  layers  of  fat  which  must  sustain  him  through  the  snows  ahead. 
In  the  forest,  as  on  the  farm,  it  is  a time  of  preparation. 

Although  few  take  advantage  of  it,  early  autumn  is  an  ideal  time  to  pre- 
pare for  a better  harvest  from  the  wild  as  well  as  from  the  farm.  True,  a 
small  army  of  woodchuck  hunters  are  afield,  many  sighting  in  rifles  to  be 
used  a few  months  later  on  bigger  game.  And  the  first  vanguard  of  the  host 
of  upland  gunners  are  getting  their  aim  at  mourning  doves  and  rails.  But 
for  too  many  sportsmen,  the  chance  to  get  in  step  before  the  hunting  seasons 
start  is  often  overlooked. 

In  hunting,  as  in  every  other  sport,  it  takes  practice  to  be  perfect.  The  art 
of  shooting  rifle,  shotgun  or  bow  is  not  an  inherited  skill  nor  one  that  can  be 
mastered  in  the  last  few  days  before  the  targets  become  feathered  and  furred. 
The  inability  of  the  average  hunter  to  score  consistently  clean  kills  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  sport.  The  countless  birds  and  animals  that 
are  crippled  and  lost  in  modern  day  hunting  bear  mute  testi- 
mony to  that.  Nor  is  the  ability  to  judge  distance  and  correct 
lead  learned  from  casual  observation.  Those  who  want  to  be 
sure  that  a fleeting,  flying  target  is  or  is  not  within  shooting 
range  must  train  their  eyes  long  before  the  season  starts.  Like- 
wise, those  who  will  soon  be  traversing  rough  terrain  and  climb- 
ing from  dale  to  hill  should  leave  the  easy  chair  and  cement 
flats  on  occasion  now.  Good  physical  condition  never  can  result 
through  a short  walk  from  the  car  to  the  hunting  ground, 
even  with  a few  deep  breaths  of  fresh  air. 

Most  of  all  the  real  sportsman  conditions  his  impulses  and 
reflexes  to  the  sight  of  legal  game  long  before  it  is  seen  over 
gun  barrel  or  hunting  bow.  Positive  identification  of  all  wild 
birds  and  animals— and  the  humans  who  sometimes  seem  to 
resemble  them— is  a basic  requirement  in  a sport  that  should 
and  can  be  completely  safe  and  sane. 

This,  then,  is  a time  for  practice  and  training.  To  know 
your  game— to  learn  how  to  win  it  safely  and  cleanly,  take 
time  before  the  1956  hunting  seasons  start  to  improve  your 
physical  condition  and  your  shooting  skill.  Practice  on  clay 
birds  or  other  artificial  targets;  watch  for  wildlife  in  the  field. 

Know  your  weapon,  your  quarry  and  yourself! 
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Pond,  a seldom  visited  area  on  Erie’s  Pen- 
insula State  Park.  No  shooting  is  allowed 
here  during  the  regular  season  but  ducks 
leaving  it  to  fly  the  shoreline  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay  are  strictly  on  their  own. 

THIS  story  begins  at  3 a.m.  on 
a May  morning  last  spring— and 
conceivably  may  never  end.  You'll 
see  why  later. 

It  was  that  time  when  the  alarm 
clock— modern  man’s  most  effective 
irritant— probed  and  brought  to  an 
unwilling  close  the  slumber  of  Erie’s 
acting  Game  Protector,  Virgil  Grose. 
He  had  made  out  reports  the  night 
before  and  even  a normal  night’s 
sleep  would  have  seemed  a bit  short. 

But  he  grumbled  only  momen- 
tarily, rubbed  his  eyes,  and  swung 
into  action— realizing  how  important 
this  day’s  work  would  be  to  Erie  duck 
hunters  this  tall.  After  a quick  break- 
fast he  hurried  behind  the  wheel  of 
the  Game  Gommission  truck  parked 
in  the  drive  and  headed  down  the 
highway  to  the  Commission’s  duck 
rearing  farm  in  Crawford  County. 

There,  together  with  other  Game 
Protectors,  he  helped  the  duck  farm’s 
personnel  gather  together  and  crate 
some  1800  five-week  old  ducklings 
(mallards  and  blacks)  for  release  at 
various,  well  selected  spots  through- 
out the  state.  Many  more  thousands 
had  already  reached  their  destina- 
tions and  more  thousands  were  yet 
to  be  packed  off  to  homes  in  the 
wild.  This  was  only  one  day’s  activity. 


Ducks  on! 

By  Bill  ' 

This  was  work  that  Virge,  as  he’s 
more  often  called,  truly  enjoyed,  j 
Though  not  much  of  a duck  hunter  l( 
himself  (folks  who  like  to  hunt  11 
should  select  an  occupation  that  11 
doesn’t  keep  a fellow  so  busy  during 
gunning  season)  Virge  displays  an 
almost  personal  interest  in  the  water- 
fowl  program. 

As  he  told  this  writer  later  the  1 
same  day  when  we  met  on  Peninsula  ( 
State  Park  to  take  pictures  of  the  60  [ 
ducks  stocked  there,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s duck  program  not  only  ! 
supplements  a resource  already  pres-  1 
ent  but  in  many  localities  creates  a 1 
resource  that  previously  did  not  1 
exist.  And  when  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  that’s  the  most  rewarding 
kind  of  work. 

Virge  had  already  stocked  the  other 
ducks  he  picked  up  at  the  duck  farm, 
saving  these  60  for  the  last  stop  be- 
cause it  was  nearest  home.  They 
rested  in  six  crates  on  the  bed  of 
the  truck.  And  they  were  a * noisy 
crew,  exercising  their  juvenile  voices 

STOCKING  PARTY  are,  left  to  right,  Carl 
Rosanske,  Peninsula  Park  police  chief;  Joe 
Desser,  Peninsula  foreman;  and  acting  Game 
Protector  Virgil  Grose.  They’re  about  ready 
to  release  60  five-week-old  ducks  in  the 
naturally  suited  cover  of  the  pond  and  its 
connecting  network  of  lagoons. 


Sawmill  Pond 


Walsh 

in  raucous  complaint  over  their  con- 
finement. We  got  our  camera  stuff 
together  and  piled  into  the  cab  along- 
side Virge  and  drove  back  to  Saw- 
mill Pond,  the  spot  selected  for  the 
stocking  because  it’s  not  often  visited 
by  the  general  public.  This  is  im- 
portant, of  course,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  ducks  will  grow  wild— for 
their  own  benefit  and  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  waterfowl  program  come 
next  shooting  season. 

“We  want  ’em  wary,”  Virge 
grinned  as  the  truck  bounced  over  a 
rough  spot  in  the  dirt  road  leading 
to  the  pond,  “So  you  hunters’ll  have 
to  earn  the  ones  you  get.” 

We  grinned  and  said  something 
about  never  having  had  an  easy  shot 
at  a duck  yet,  trying  to  unscramble 
legs,  arms,  camera,  Hash  bulbs,  and 
other  impedimenta  the  bump  had  re- 
arranged. 

“Can’t  you  get  better  riding 
trucks?”  we  asked  in  fun. 

“Can’t  you  get  better  roads?”  he 
retorted  and  we  had  no  answer  so 

MALLARD  PAIR  takes  a look  at  its  first 
home  in  the  wild.  Chances  are  good  that 
they  or  others  of  their  kind  will  return 
year  after  year  to  nest  and  rear  young  in 
this  exact  same  spot.  They  will  not  only 
supplement  the  native  population  but  also 
attract  other  migrating  waterfowl  to  call 
Sawmill  Pond  home. 


BIRD  BAND  placed  on  each  duck  reared 
and  released  by  the  Game  Commission  is 
a key  to  the  waterfowl  story  of  the  future. 
Hunters  who  shoot  tagged  birds  during 
gunning  seasons  or  anyone  who  finds  a 
banded  duck  anywhere  are  asked  to  notify 
a local  Game  Protector  or  the  Commission 
in  Harrisburg. 

kept  still. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pond  we  were 
met  by  Carl  Rosanske,  Peninsula 
police  chief,  and  Joe  Desser,  park 
foreman,  who  wanted  to  help  with 
the  stocking.  And  as  we  exchanged 
greetings,  we  spied  a movement  off 
in  the  woods  that  surround  the  se- 
cluded spot.  We  immediately  in- 
vestigated and  got  a good  look  at 
three  of  the  five  wild  turkeys  that 
had  been  stocked  on  the  park  for 
the  education  of  folks  who  might 
never  see  a wild  turkey  in  other  sur- 
roundings. The  three  we  spotted 
were  beautifully  feathered,  big  tom 
birds.  The  other  two  that  had  been 
stocked  the  autumn  before— and  re- 
ligiously corn-fed  by  Commission  and 
park  personnel  throughout  the  rigor- 
ous winter— were  hen  birds.  Their 
absence  from  the  tiny  flock  led  us  to 
believe  that  they  were  nesting. 

Returning  to  our  work,  the  liquid 
rim  of  Sawmill  Pond  soon  came  alive 
with  a series  of  ripples  and  watery 
commotions  incidental  to  the  stock- 
ing of  these  active  five-week  old 
fuzzies.  With  all  the  instincts  of  wild- 
reared  birds  they  flocked  together 
and  paddled  for  the  excellent  natural 
cover  the  pond  provides.  They  were 
soon  lost  from  sight.  But  we  could 
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hear  them  vigorously  testing  their 
vocal  chords,  splashing  their  wings, 
and  dipping  into  the  water  for  a 
welcome  drink  after  their  long  ride. 

We  had  our  pictures,  the  ducks 
had  their  freedom,  and  Virge  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a bit  of 
well-earned  shut-eye.  So  we  left  the 
ducks,  the  pond,  and  the  turkeys  to 
Nature’s  own  way. 

Why  is  this  a story  that  conceiv- 
ably may  never  end? 

First  of  all  we’re  convinced  that 
hunters  (bless  ’em)  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  downing  all  the  ducks  they 
shoot  at.  Chances  are  that  many  of 
the  60  ducks  who  are  heroes  and 
heroines  of  this  tiny  episode  in  the 
overall  waterfowl  restoration  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  many  of  the  thou- 
sands they  represent,  will'  return  to 
the  immediate  locale  of  their  release 
next  spring.  There  they’ll  set  up 
housekeeping  and  produce  families 
of  truly  wild  ducks.  In  turn,  a cer- 

POND  PADDLER  seems  pleased  to  take  to 
water  in  Sawmill  Pond  after  long,  dry  ride 
from  the  Game  Commission’s  duck  farm  in 
Crawford  County. 


SEPTEMBER-1956  |S 

tain  number  of  these  offspring  will 
return  to  their  homes  the  following 
spring  to  repeat  the  process.  And  so 
on,  into  the  ages! 

Secondly,  as  duck  concentrations 
build  up  in  prime  areas  because  of 
this  continued  program,  exploratory 
flights  of  the  maturing  ducks  will 
spread  them  farther  afield  into  areas 
not  stocked,  even  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  our  own  state  to  some  de- 
gree. And,  since  the  number  of  ducks 
that  exist  on  the  North  American 
Continent  measures  the  liberality  of 
each  duck  hunting  season  and  in- 
sures the  individual  success  of  EACH 
DUCK  HUNTER  no  matter  where  | 
he  resides,  this  is  a direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  sport  of  waterfowling 
everywhere. 

As  a hunter  who  enjoys  all  types 
of  shooting,  but  reserves  a special 
chunk  of  sentiment  for  the  graceful, 
artful  flight  of  a wild  duck,  this 
writer  gets  a special  glow  of  pride 
from  the  realization  that  a slice  of  | 
his  hunting  license  money  (the 
biggest  bargain  he  buys  each  year) 
goes  toward  the  program  that  helps 
put  ’em  up  there  in  the  sky  where 
he  can  enjoy  watching  ’em  go  by— 
and  maybe  tumble  one  every  so 
often. 


The  Alaskan  brown  bear  is  the 
size  of  a rat  at  birth.  Cubs  usually 
are  born  while  the  mother  is  denned 
up  for  the  winter  and  often  she  does 
not  even  waken. 

*  *  * * | 

The  African  ostrich  is  the  largest 
living  bird  on  the  earth  today,  males 
sometimes  reaching  a height  of  eight 
feet. 

# * * i 

The  eyes  of  the  Cottontail  Rabbit 

are  placed  almost  directly  opposite 

one  another  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 
This  positioning  of  the  eyes  gives  the 
rabbit  an  extremely  wide  circle  of 
vision. 


Archery— Autumn's  Great  Adventure 


By  Fra 

Outdoor  Writer, 

THIS  might  be  called  a misadven- 
ture, an  archer’s  alibi,  or  a blush- 
ing testimonial  to  the  fact  that  bow 
hunting’s  no  picnic.  Anyway,  Times 
Staffer  Gene  Coleman,  who  also  is 
secretary  of  the  Scranton  Archery 
Club,  and  myself  took  to  the  woods 
last  October  12  and  13  dead  set  on 


nk  Stout 

The  Scranton  Times 

bowling  over  a buck  with  our  bows. 
For  now,  we’ll  forget  the  hoots  of 
derision  and  the  sarcasm  that  filled 
the  newsroom  as  we  left— Coleman 
armed  with  his  60-pound  aluminum 
string  cannon  and  myself  with  a 40- 
pound  laminated  wood  and  glass- 
powered  recurve. 
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Unbelievable  as  it  seems— even  now 
in  the  cold  light  of  hindsight— we 
looked  30  deer  practically  in  the  eye 
and  never  shot  at  a one  of  them. 

We  started  our  hopeful  journey 
at  Thornhurst  at  the  Luzerne  County 
end  of  State  Game  Lands  135,  thanks 
to  a helpful  assist  from  Clarence 
Renfer  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  who  took  us  to  a road, 
pointed  in  one  direction  and  said, 
“There’s  deer  in  there.  Go  ahead.” 
And  ahead  we  went.  It  was  the  kind 
of  day  you’d  have  ordered— crisp, 
and  the  morning  mist  tinted  with  the 
gold  of  a rising  sun. 

We  were  walking  a wide  cut  ad- 
jacent to  the  restricted  game  preserve 
in  that  region  only  a few  minutes 
when  we  spotted  our  first  deer.  On 
a knoll  ahead  of  us,  sleek  and  beauti- 
ful in  that  golden  mist  stood  a large 
doe,  staring  directly  at  us,  her  head 
and  shoulders  a sharp  outline  against 
the  horizon.  She  was  about  40  yards 
away.  When  she  decided  she  didn’t 
like  our  unfamiliar  outline,  she 
finally  bolted  for  the  woods  and  we 
saw  two  more  flags  flash.  Then  we 
faintly  saw  three  deer  sneaking 
around  a heavy  clump  of  alders  be- 
fore they  broke  into  a dead  run 
directly  away  from  us.  One,  we 


guessed,  was  a buck,  because  of  the  s 
loud  bleating.  We  walked  the  rim  : 
of  that  game  preserve  until  9:30  that  \ 
morning  until  we  were  perspiring  I 
from  the  effects  of  the  warm  sun.  i 


We  returned  to  the  car  and 
prowled  around  in  the  station  wagon, 
poking  curious  noses  into  the  Thorn- 
hurst State  Park  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
Game  Commission  are  co-operating 
in  a beautiful  development  that  you 
can  reach  in  a hop,  skip  and  jump 
from  either  Scranton  or  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Then  we  toured  on  further, 
into  Monroe  County  this  time  to  look 
at  the  Tobyhanna  State  Park  where 
bulldozers  were  at  work,  clearing  new 
picnic  areas  on  the  shorefront  of 
Tobyhanna  Lake. 


We  had  heard  that  deer  had  been 
showing  up  in  giant  herds  in  fields 
around  Gouldsboro,  in  Wayne 
County,  not  far  away,  so  we  wheeled 
in  that  direction  by  mid-afternoon. 
We  knew  exactly  where  we  were  go- 
ing and  stopped  at  a farmhouse 
where  we’d  been  previously  directed. 
The  farmer  gave  us  a green  light 
without  a moment’s  hesitation— well, 
perhaps  a little  hesitation.  He 
couldn’t  take  his  eyes  off  the  bows 
and  arrows,  apparently  convinced 
that  anyone  who’d  hunt  deer  with 
these  things  was  living  in  a dream 
world  anyway. 


It  was  about  3:30  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  headed  into  a three-acre 
field,  thick  with  bright  green  grass 
and  bordered  by  a pine  woods  on 
one  side  and  heavy  scrub  growth  on 
its  long  ends.  We  headed  for  the 
pine  wood  border,  selected  a likely 
spot  near  a stout  evergreen  and 
stretched  out  for  a rest,  figuring  that 
it  was  too  early  for  any  deer  to  show 
themselves.  The  sun,  the  long  ride, 
our  early  morning  awakeping  and 
the  golden  afternoon  caught  up  with 
both  of  us  and  we  fell  sound  asleep. 
I was  the  first  to  awaken.  I sat  up 
with  my  back  against  the  tree,  fac- 
ing into  the  field.  Coleman  was 
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stretched  out  beside  me,  emitting 
regular  snores.  I was  awake  only  ten 
minutes  when  I saw  the  first  doe,  a 
big,  husky  girl,  step  into  the  field 
from  the  woods  on  my  right.  Behind 
her  came  another  doe,  this  one 
smaller;  then  another,  smaller  yet, 
and  still  another.  The  wind  was  in 
our  favor  and  the  four  deer  began 
feeding  on  the  rich  grass  contentedly. 
Coleman  snored  on.  I froze  in  my 
position,  expecting  a buck  to  appear 
any  moment.  I spoke  low  but  sharply 
to  Coleman.  “Wake  up,  don’t  move; 
Wake  up,  don’t  move.”  Finally,  the 
message  got  through.  He  awakened 
and  saw  the  deer  and  lay  still. 

Occasionally,  the  big  doe  looked 
me  right  in  the  eye  from  her  posi- 
tion about  30  yards  away.  Coleman, 
using  binoculars,  soon  spotted  a small 
buck  screened  in  the  scrub  brush 
about  60  yards  away  but  the  wily 
male  stayed  put.  After  nearly  a half 
hour  of  this  motionless  waiting  and 
whispered  conversation  between  Cole- 
man and  myself,  the  big  doe’s  suspi- 
cions became  aroused  and  she  began 
to  walk  stiff-legged  toward  us,  test- 
ing the  wind  with  her  nose.  Soon, 
she  caught  our  scent,  emitted  a giant 
snort  and  turned  for  the  woods  at 
full  gallop,  taking  the  others  with 
her. 

So,  we  quit  that  field  and  headed 
for  one  across  the  road,  adjacent  to 
the  farmhouse. 

It  was  now  about  6 o’clock  (day- 
light time)  and  that  left  about  a half 
hour  of  legal  shooting  time.  We’d 
hardly  crossed  the  road  when  the 
obliging  landowner  pointed  out  three 
more  deer  to  us,  one  a Y buck.  A 
straight  row  of  apple  trees,  each 
about  25  yards  apart,  separated  us 
from  the  deer  who  were  about  100 
yards  away.  We  began  a slow  stalk, 
sneaking  from  apple  tree  to  apple 
tree  when  the  deer  dropped  their 
heads  to  feed.  Coleman  was  working 
closest  to  the  little  buck.  But  it  was 
an  ill-fated  stalk.  Some  slight  move- 
ment must  have  betrayed  us  because 
all  three  took  off,  pouring  on  the 


gas  as  they  headed  for  a big  stand  of 
timber  at  the  field's  end.  That  was 
all  for  Wednesday.  But  tomorrow 
was  to  be  another  day— a successful 
one,  we  were  sure,  as  we  headed  for 
home  and  an  early  turning-in  time. 

We  returned  directly  to  those 
Wayne  County  fields  at  7 the  next 
morning,  but  now  the  weather  had 
turned  against  us.  The  sky  was  a 
cold  gray;  fog  gripped  the  ground 
and  a storm  was  brewing.  We  didn’t 
know  it  then,  but  another  flood  scare 
was  in  the  making  all  over  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  We  had  hardly 
greeted  our  farmer  friend  again 
when  we  spotted  a small  doe’s  out- 
line under  an  apple  tree.  So  we 
walked  on  and  scoured  both  fields 
we’d  hunted  the  day  before.  Nothing. 
Then  we  hiked  about  two  miles 
through  the  large  timber  surround- 
ing the  fields.  Nothing  again.  So  we 
quit  the  hunt  at  9 A.M.  and  returned 
to  Scranton  for  a rest.  At  3 P.M.,  we 
headed  for  those  fields  again. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  spotted  a stand 
of  balsam  trees  which  the  farmer 
was  growing  for  the  Christmas  tree 
market  and  decided  on  that  area  as 
an  excellent  hiding  place— a built-in 
blind.  When  we  arrived  the  weather 
was  worse— cold,  damp  and  miserably 
gray.  The  windy  gusts  were  in  our 
favor,  however.  We  hunched  in  the 
balsam  stand  for  a half  hour  before 
a small  doe— where  she  came  from  we 
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don’t  know— almost  tumbled  into 
Coleman’s  lap  and  then  took  off  in 
startled  flight. 

We  soon  abandoned  the  fir  tree 
hideout  for  the  field  across  the  road 
where  we’d  seen  the  deer  the  day 
before.  Instead  of  going  directly  into 
the  field,  we  skirted  through  the 
wooded  area  bordering  it  and  came 
upon  a pronounced  deer  trail.  Fresh 
droppings  were  everywhere.  This  was 
the  place  for  us,  we  decided.  We  hid 
in  separate  alder  clumps,  about  20 
yards  apart,  overlooking  the  deer 
trail.  We  had  waited  about  15 
minutes  when  I heard  a loud  snort, 
the  clash  of  antlers  and  the  thump 
of  deer  hooves  drumming  away  from 
us.  At  the  same  time  I saw  Coleman’s 
bright  red  hat,  then  the  rest  of  Cole- 
man come  bounding  out  of  the 
bushes.  Meanwhile,  a buck  deer,  ap- 
parently, was  bleating  an  alarm  to 
every  other  deer  in  the  woods.  If 
you’ve  never  heard  that  sound,  it’s  a 
kind  of  combination  bark,  bleat  and 
bugle.  This  buck,  apparently  accom- 
panied by  a doe,  had  walked  up  be- 
hind Coleman  to  within  15  yards  of 
him  before  catching  the  scent.  The 
cover  was  too  thick  and  the  action 
too  fast  even  to  attempt  an  arrow 
shot. 

Later,  we  crossed  the  road  again 
and  sat  against  the  farmer’s  barn  to 
watch  a herd  of  deer  slowly  come  to 
shape  in  the  big  field.  First,  three 
small  does,  then  four  or  five  larger 
ones.  Finally,  there  were  13  or  14 
milling  around  in  the  field.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  count 
because  they  moved  constantly,  inter- 
mingling. Our  last  chance  came  only 
a few  minutes  before  the  6:30  clos- 
ing hour  (daylight  time).  As  we  stood 
in  the  field  watching  the  ever  grow- 
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ing  herd  of  does,  another  large  deer 
came  from  the  woods  at  a brisk 
gallop,  directly  at  us,  as  though  the 
animal  intended  to  charge  right 
through  us.  By  this  time  there  were  > 
five  of  us  in  the  field— Coleman  and 
myself,  the  farmer  and  two  of  his 
friends. 

The  big  deer  came  to  a calm  halt 
under  an  apple  tree  about  70  yards 
ahead  of  us.  One  of  the  party  sud- 
denly said,  “Hey,  I see  horns  on  that 
one.”  We  looked  and  sure  enough, 
antlers  there  were.  Coleman  raised 
his  binoculars  that  picked  up  some 
of  the  fast-fading  light,  and  counted 
six  points.  The  buck  turned  broad- 
side to  us,  his  head  down  feeding. 
We  both  prepared  to  shoot,  then 
simultaneously  were  hit  with  the 
same  thought.  It’s  a long,  tough  shot 
and  only  a few  more  minutes  until 
the  6:30  closing  hour.  Even  if  we  hit 
that  buck,  the  arrow  might  not  be 
fatal.  He’d  head  for  the  woods  and 
we’d  never  find  him  and  he’d  have 
to  suffer  and  die. 

So  with  only  10  minutes  to  go,  we 
started  a slow  stalk.  Coleman  once 
got  within  range,  started  to  come  into 
a kneeling  position  for  a shot  and 
the  buck  fled  into  the  center  of  the 
field.  He  stood  there,  skittish  and 
nervous  as  a new  colt.  I moved  down 
to  his  right,  slowly  and  hunched  over, 
thinking  he  might  break  my  way. 
Coleman  continued  his  direct  stalk, 
right  out  in  the  open.  That  big  buck 
just  watched  him,  gradually  sneak- 
ing toward  the  herd  of  doe  to  hide 
himself.  Again  Coleman  paused  for 
a shot  and  again  the  buck  backed 
out  of  range.  Finally,  he  decided  he’d 
had  enough  of  this  nonsense,  turned 
tail,  raised  his  huge  white  flag  and 
thumped  away  toward  the  woods, 
taking  the  four  big  does  with  him. 

Coleman  and  I sat  up  a long  time 
that  night  rehashing  our  strategy. 
The  wisest  thing  we  did,  we  think, 
was  to  pass  up  that  long  shot  at  the 
six-point  buck.  With  some  luck,  that 
big  guy  will  be  around  next  October. 
So  will  we— right  in  the  same  field. 


Scenting  Conditions 

By  Horace  Lytle 


THERE  is  no  question  but  that 
some  dogs  find  it  possible  to 
handle  game  under  weather  condi- 
tions or  other  factors  that  would 
baffle  others.  Game  scent  is  some- 
thing that  even  the  best  authorities 
must  handle  with  a certain  amount 
of  conjecture.  One  man’s  opinion 
may  be  as  good  as  that  of  another— 
perhaps!  I’ve  had  old  hunters  tell 
me  that  they  have  seen  dogs  handle 
birds  satisfactorily  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  In  the  case  of  quail,  this 
writer  couldn’t  agree.  I’ve  never  seen 
crisp,  satisfactory  work  on  Bob  White 
after  the  bevies  have  paired-off  for 
the  spring  nesting  season.  One  may 
see  an  occasional  point  late  in  the 
spring— but  too  rarely  to  mention; 
and  usually  with  a very  uncertain 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  dog.  A 
slow  dog  with  a good  nose  might  be 
more  apt  to  make  a point  under  such 
conditions.  But  who  wants  a slow 
dog!  Most  of  us  want  a fast  dog  with 
a superlative  nose.  I have  always  be- 
lieved that  an  All-Wise  Creator  has 
provided  that  birds  give  off  little  or 


no  scent  at  that  time  of  year  when 
they  are  nesting  to  rear  and  raise 
their  young. 

Later  on,  after  the  grain  is  cut,  in 
late  August  or  early  September, 
especially  as  it  gets  cooler  in  the  eve- 
ning just  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
it  is  possible  to  begin  getting  point 
work  again  with  our  bird  dogs.  How- 
ever, it  is  this  writer’s  experience  that 
crisp  scenting  must  wait  for  a heavy 
frost  followed  by  a cold  beating  rain 
that  knocks  down  the  cover  and  kills 
rank  vegetation.  Then  is  when  your 
dogs  should  snap  into  their  points 
with  high-headed,  positive  decision. 

If  you  go  into  a field  of  thick,  rank 
vegetation  your  own  nose  can  smell 
the  odor  thereof.  Yet  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  human  nose  to 
detect  the  scent  of  game  birds  under 
even  the  most  ideal  scenting  condi- 
tions. A good  Setter  or  Pointer,  how- 
ever, has  a keenness  of  scent  so  highly 
developed  that  the  dog  cannot  only 
detect  the  presence  of  game,  but 
“read”  it  with  positive  decision.  That 
being  true— that  a dog’s  nose  is  so 
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sensitive  it  can  detect  delicate  traces 
of  scent  denied  to  the  human  nose- 
think  how  much  more  powerfully 
the  odor  of  rank  vegetation  must 
penetrate  a dog’s  nostrils.  If  we 
humans  can  smell  vegetation,  con- 
sider how  much  more  intensely  it 
must  flow  into  a dog’s  sensitive 
organ!  It  seems  but  logical,  then,  that 
such  odor  must  drown  out  and 
smother  the  lesser  odor  of  game 
birds. 

There’s  another  factor  that  then 
plays  its  part  in  the  situation.  After 
rank  vegetation  has  been  killed  off 
by  frost  and  rain,  not  only  are  scent- 
ing conditions  better— but  the  young 
birds  themselves  are  more  fully 
grown,  larger  and  hence  should  give 
off  a stronger  scent.  A full  grown 
quail  certainly  gives  off  a stronger 
scent  than  a half-grown  quail.  By  the 
same  logic,  it  seems  possible  that  a 
larger  game  bird  such  as  pheasant, 
gives  off  even  a stronger  scent  than 
a quail.  A bevy  of  quail  may  give 
off  as  much  or  more  scent  than  a 
single  pheasant;  but  I believe  that 
one  pheasant  should  be  easier  to 
smell  than  one  quail. 

The  scenting  powers  of  different 
dogs  vary  greatly.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  that.  Dogs  differ  in  all 
their  characteristics— from  sense  of 
smell  to  brain  power— just  as  we,  their 


masters,  ourselves  are  as  individual 
as  finger  prints.  No  dog’s  scenting 
powers  can  be  at  their  best  when  the 
dog  is  hot  or  tired— simply  another 
reason  why  bird  work  is  pretty  sure  : 
to  be  crisper  when  there’s  frost  on 
the  pumpkin.  Then  there’s  still  an- 
other factor:  that  some  dogs  feel  the 
heat  more  than  others,  just  as  some 
men  feel  the  heat  (or  cold)  more 
than  others.  We  owners  must  take  all 
these  things  into  account  and  make 
proper  allowances  when  estimating 
a performance  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  whole  subject  is  full  of  fas- 
cination—and  mystery.  Not  only  are 
some  canines  gifted  with  more  nose 
than  others;  but  some  have  been 
benefited  by  greater  experience  in 
how  to  use  their  noses  to  advantage. 
This  seems  certain,  and  can  count 
heavily  in  the  spelling  of  results. 

One  authority  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  scent  spreads  cone-shaped 
from  its  source.  Thus  it  is  strongest 
the  closer  to  it;  but  that  it  takes  in 
more  area  as  it  sifts  further  out.  It’s 
his  idea  that  a dog  close— but  a bit 
beyond  the  orbit— might  easily  miss 
even  strong  scent  that  he  isn’t  quite 
in  the  path  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
a dog  further  away  but  in  range  of 
the  spread,  might  pick  up  a fainter 
scent— then  work-it  to  the  source. 


PAIR  OF  BOBWHITE  QUAIL  may  be  protected  during  the  mating  and  nesting  season 
by  giving  oil  less  scent  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Fact  that  they  are  not  moving 
as  much  also  makes  it  difficult  for  bird  dogs  to  pick  up  their  trail. 


FALL  FOLIAGE  KILI.EI)  BY  FROST  makes  it  easier  for  dogs  to  pick  up  bird  scent 
and  provides  many  a fine  point  such  as  this.  No  matter  what  you  hunt,  or  with  what 
kind  of  dog,  your  days  afield  are  fuller  if  the  canine’s  nose  is  good  and  scenting  conditions 
are  right. 


It’s  all  very  interesting,  including 
effects  of  heat,  cold,  dampness,  dry- 
ness and  other  factors.  Dogs  seldom- 
or-never  handle  game  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  East.  While  we  know  this 
is  the  case,  I’ve  never  yet  heard  any 
man  even  venture  a suggestion  as 
to  why.  Well,  fish  won’t  bite  in  an 
East  wind,  either! 

The  great  authority  on  Blood- 
hounds, Dr.  Leon  F.  Whitney,  has 
given  some  sage  observations  on  scent 
in  his  splendid  book  on  that  breed. 
For  this  feature  alone,  this  fine  book 
is  worth  anyone’s  time  to  read.  One 
of  Dr.  Whitney’s  most  interesting 
statements,  from  page  108  of  said 
book,  we  quote  verbatim  as  follows: 

“Several  times  I have  tried  to  fol- 
low trails  in  the  late  afternoon  when 
it  was  dry  and  have  found  the  dogs 
unable  to  do  anything.  I have  tied 
them  out  of  the  sun  and  then  in  the 
evening  after  the  dew  has  gathered 
and  the  temperature  was  lower,  have 
seen  them  run  on  the  trail  they 
couldn’t  follow  at  a walk  hours 
earlier.” 


It  thus  would  seem  that  conditions 
are  more  important  than  elapsed 
time,  so  far  as  scent  is  concerned. 
And  that  angle  in  itself  is  as  interest- 
ing as  any  other  we  know;  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  understanding,  as 
elusive. 

You’ll  find  it  all  interesting— if,  as 
you  should,  you  ponder  such  things 
—when  you  hunt,  or  if  merely  afield. 
But  scent  is  more  than  merely  in- 
teresting. It’s  so  vital  to  results  that 
it’s  a pity  some  keen-nosed  canine 
couldn’t  be  “penning"  this  piece. 
What  might  thus  be  unfolded  for  the 
benefit  of  man! 

No  matter  what  you  hunt,  or  with 
what  kind  of  dog,  your  days  are 
fuller  if  his  or  her  nose  is  good,  and 
scenting  conditions  are  right.  Other- 
wise the  opposite  is  true.  And  this 
applies  whether  it  be  Retriever, 
Spaniel,  Pointer,  Setter,  Hound— or 
what  have  you.  We  think  most  men 
who  hunt  over  pointing  dogs  prefer 
canines  that  go  for  body  scent  only. 
Yet  even  here  we  may  find  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  In  Florida  the 
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writer  was  once  amazed  to  hear  a 
certain  Pointer  dog  criticized  thus: 
“The  trouble  with  him  is  he’s  a 
‘winder’— he  never  trails.” 

Yet  this  very  Pointer  was  the  pick 
of  the  pack  for-my-money!  However, 
this  doesn’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  occasions  in  Florida  when 
a careful,  experienced  trailing  of  foot 
scent  may  be  effective  for  the  pay-off. 
But  not  too  often,  I think.  You  can 
write  me  down  as  wanting  a “winder” 
—and  that  goes  for  anywhere  I hunt. 
It  goes  triple-plus  in  the  case  of 
woodcock  or  grouse.  And  when  it 
comes  to  pheasants,  I think  trailing- 
a-foot-scent  would  be  so  slow  that 
the  dog  would  soon  be  a full  county 
behind  the  bird!  Even  the  best  Fox- 
hounds often  run  with  heads  high 
when  scent  is  especially  “sweet.” 

No  matter  what  breed  of  canine, 
and  regardless  of  whether  game  be 
fur  or  feather,  scent  is  apt  to  come 
up  for  discussion  whenever  dog  men 
get  together.  The  writer  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  comments  during 


a Beagle  field  trial  not  too  long  ago. 
It  was  a beautiful  day  but  too  many 
of  the  little  hounds  were  too  often 
losing  the  trail.  One  of  the  spectators 
standing  near  me  asked  my  opinion 
as  to  the  why  of  it.  When  I had  no 
theory  to  offer,  he  threw  me  a real 
twister,  thus— 

“Well,  why  do  you  think  one 
nostril  should  be  stronger  than  the 
other?”  he  next  asked. 

We  had  no  answer  for  that,  either 
—didn’t  even  know  whether  or  not 
it’s  ever  the  case— and  countered  by 
asking  what  significance  he  attributed 
to  it,  provided  it  were  true.  His 
answer  left  no  bounds  to  my  amaze- 
ment. 

“I  figure  it’s  the  cause  of  back 
trailing,”  he  said.  “Suppose  a trail 
runs  from  south  to  north,  and  that 
a hound  hits  it  coming  in  from  the 
west.  I figure  if  his  left  nostril  catches 
scent  first,  he’ll  swing  north  and  take 
the  trail  in  the  right  direction.  But 
if  his  right  nostril  first  picks  it  up, 
the  hound  will  swing  south  and  back 


ALL  HUNTING  DOGS  DEPEND  ON  SCENT  to  locate  their  quarry.  Even  in  the 
retriever  breeds,  hand  signals  and  eyesight  are  not  always  enough  to  find  dead  or 
crippled  birds,  especially  in  thick  coyer. 
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BEAGLE  HOUND  IS  AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED  and  is  noted  for  trailing 
ability  afield.  But  even  the  best  sometimes  back-trail  a rabbit  or  hare  to  upset  pet 
theories  on  scenting  ability. 


trail.  Thus  it’s  always  been  my  idea 
that  back  trailing  comes  from  one 
nostril  being  stronger  than  the  other 
in  such  a case.” 

That  one  really  whipped  me!  I’d 
never  heard  such  a theory  before; 
and  never  have  since.  Have  any  of 
you  who  read  this?  I’d  be  interested 
to  hear,  if  you  have.  One  never  gets 
too  old  to  learn.  But  I find  this  man’s 
theory  hard  to  accept.  I have  always 
felt  that  back  trailing  Is  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  might  hap- 
pen, and  so  stated— adding:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  scent  on  a back  trail 
should  constantly  grow  weaker;  and 
that  a good  hound,  or  other  dog, 
noting  this  ought  soon  to  correct 
himself.” 

“Then  how  do  you  account  for  the 
confirmed  back  trailer?”  another  man 
asked.  And  I couldn’t  account  for  it. 
I can’t  now.  But  it  seems  there  can 
be  such  a thing  as  a confirmed  back 
trailer,  especially  in  hounds.  That 
one  gets  me! 

“The  most  curious  thing  about  it 
to  me  is,”  another  man  said,  “that 


back  trailers  are  always  the  strongest 
nosed  hounds.” 

That  one  I couldn’t  add-up-at-all. 
Could  there  be  such  a thing  as  a nose 
so  keen  as  not  to  notice  the  diminish- 
ing scent  of  a back  trail?  Or,  since 
there  can  be  such  a thing  as  a bird- 
shy  dog,  is  there  a counterpart  in 
the  way  of  a fur-shy  hound?  I 
wouldn’t  know.  But  if  there  is,  it 
could  be  the  answer— in  that  the 
hound  chooses  to  trail  away  from  his 
game,  rather  than  toward  it.  Which 
—even  if  someone  tells  me  is  true— 
I’ll  still  doubt. 

“Of  course,”  another  man  said,  “a 
rabbit’s  foot  gives  oft  no  scent— a 
hound  tastes  the  trail.” 

Managing  somehow  to  stay  on  my 
feet,  I weakly  asked  for  more.  “That’s 
right— a rabbit’s  foot  gives  off  no 
scent,”  I was  told,  “it’s  their  fright 
throws  it  off  through  the  body.” 

All  I could  say  was:  “Well,  I’ve 
seen  a lot  of  scared  rabbits  today 
that  have  shown  small  sign  of  giving 
off  scent— at  least  none  these  hounds 
have  been  able  to  read.” 
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Which  brought  an  end  to  that 
angle,  but  another  person  asked  if 
I knew  a hound  can’t  trail  a doe  if 
she’s  carrying  a fawn.  I didn’t  know 
it— but  it’s  easily  believable.  The 
Creator  has  provided  a protection 
for  game  birds  by  having  seen  to  it 
that  they  give  off  little  or  no  scent 
while  nesting.  Why  not  the  same  sort 
of  thoughtfulness  in  the  case  of  a 
doe? 

All  hunting  dogs  must  use  their 
noses— and  well.  But  not  all  use  them 
the  same  way.  Suppose  you  are  hunt- 
ing with  Pointer  or  Setter.  Say  you 
walk-up  a bird  and  kill  it  stone  dead. 
The  dog  isn’t  close  and  hasn’t  seen 
the  bird  fall;  but  he  has  heard  the 
shot  (or  you  call  him)  and  he  swings 
back  to  you.  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  a dog  fail  to  recover  such 
bird?  It’ll  happen  more  often  than 
not.  I’ve  seen  a pointing  dog  almost 
step  on  one  but  not  smell  it— for  a 
dead  bird  gives  off  little-or-no  scent. 
You  insist:  “Dead  bird— fetch.”  Soon 
the  dog  loses  faith  in  you,  plus  which 
he  resents  your  insistence  that  he 
keep  trying.  If  obedient,  he  may  go 
through  the  motions— that’s  all.  He’s 
no  longer  really  trying  to  find  it. 
Should  you  know  where  it’s  fallen 
(as  likely  you  do)  you  now  might 
just  as  well  go  pick  it  up  for  your- 
self. It  would  be  a different  story, 
however,  should  the  downed  bird  not 
be  dead.  In  that  event,  there’ll  be 
more  scent;  and  even  any  slight 
flutter  will  alert  the  dog.  He  now 
knows  the  story  himself— his  full  in- 


terest is  activated— and  he’ll  probably 
deliver  your  bird. 

Suppose,  though,  your  dog  had 
been  Retriever  or  Spaniel  in  the  case 
of  the  dead  bird.  The  chances  of  re- 
trieving it  for  you  would  be  vastly 
greater.  Would  this  indicate  a better 
nose?  Possibly— though  not  neces- 
sarily. It  could  even  be  that  the 
pointing  dog  might  have  the  better 
nose  of  the  two.  But  he  uses  it  differ- 
ently. He  goes  for  body  scent— and 
in  this  case  there  is  none.  He  lacks 
some  of  the  interest  the  retrieving 
breeds  have— hence  his  efforts  more 
half-hearted.  A Retriever  is  by  nature 
as  much  interested  (or  more  so!)  in 
dead  game,  than  that  still  alive— 
which  is  just  the  opposite  of  Pointer 
or  Setter.  Thus  the  former  puts  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  job  of 
fetching  dead.  The  latter  breeds  don’t 
give  it  the  same  “college  try”— and 
there  you  have  much  of  the  differ- 
ence. To  pick  up  such  a dead  bird  a 
dog's  nose  must  scour  the  ground  for 
any  slight  trace  of  scent.  Pointing 
dogs  tend  to  work  with  heads  higher 
—in  this  particular  case  too  high  to 
get  the  desired  result. 

But  that’s  not  against  such  dogs! 
It’s  just  a case  of  square  pegs  not 
fitting  round  holes. 

No  mere  man  can  ever  hope  to 
know  more  than  a modicum  of  the 
subject  of  scent.  Perhaps  that’s  just 
as  well.  This  leaves  the  whole  fas- 
cinating mystery  of  it  open  to  study, 
speculation  and  conjecture.  And 
therein  lies  much  of  the  interest. 


WILDLIFE  STAMPS 

The  1956  series  of  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
STAMPS  is  now  available  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  232  Car- 
roll  St.,  N.  W.,  Takoma  Park,  Washington  12,  D.  C.  The  stamps  are  repro- 
duced in  full  color,  make  ideal  gifts  to  youngsters  interested  in  conservation 
scrapbooks  or  decorations  on  personal  stationary.  Proceeds  from  the  stamps 
support  the  important  legislative  and  other  conservation  education  work  of 
the  Federation,  which  is  a non-profit  league  of  state  sportsmen’s  groups. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

JUNE  1,  1955  TO  MAY  31, 1956 

By  Joseph  J.  Micco,  Comptroller 


FOLLOWING  the  sound  business 
practice  used  by  corporations  in 
issuing  annual  financial  reports,  the 
Game  Commission  is  again  pleased 
to  present  to  its  stockholders,  “The 
Sportsmen,”  and  for  the  information 
of  the  general  public,  its  Annual 
Financial  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ended  May  31,  1956. 

An  examination  of  Statement 
Number  3 reveals  that  the  Commis- 
sion began  operations  on  June  1, 
1955  with  a cash  balance  of  $2,979,- 
719.47.  Revenues  from  all  sources 
during  the . fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$4,653,121.39,  making  a grand  total 
of  $7,632,840.86  available  for  its  over- 
all program.  The  net  expenditures 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,885,- 
990.13,  leaving  a cash  balance  of  $3,- 
746,850.73  in  the  Game  Fund  on 
May  31,  1956. 

A substantial  balance  in  a finan- 
cial report  of  a corporation  indicates 
a sound  financial  policy.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  is  in 
much  the  same  position.  However, 
the  Commission’s  objective  in  the 


interest  of  conservation  is  to  budget 
monies  for  expenditure  as  soon  as 
possible  after  such  revenue  is  re- 
ceived for  the  sound  execution  of 
development  plans  for  the  perpetua- 
tion and  betterment  of  wildlife. 

The  cash  balance  shown  in  State- 
ment No.  3 of  this  report  requires 
the  following  explanation  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 

(A)  The  cash  balance  in  the  Game 
Fund  at  the  close  of  a fiscal  year  is 
not  all  surplus,  because  certain  ob- 
ligations remain  and  are  to  be  met 
with  this  balance.  As  of  May  31,  1956 
there  remained  the  following  obli- 
gations: 

1.  Vouchers  payable  in  the  amount 
of  $38,073.90.  (Of  this  amount, 
$188.91  was  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue). 

2.  Encumbrances  in  the  amount  of 
$678,207.70  covering  the  purchase  of 
Lands,  Material  and  Supplies  and 
other  operating  expenses.  (Of  this 
amount,  $47,642.29  was  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Revenue  in  con- 
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nection  with  printing  and  issuing 

Hunter’s  Licenses). 

3.  Reserve  for  the  unexpended 

budgeted  funds  in  the  amount  of 

$250,000.00  for  the  acquisition  of 

Divisional  Headquarters,  Grounds 
and  Buildings. 

4.  Reserve  for  the  unexpended 

budgeted  funds  in  the  amount  of 

$66,664.96  for  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional Game  Lands.  (This  Reserve 
is  in  addition  to  the  Funds  budgeted 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  Land 
Purchases). 

5.  Reserve  for  the  unexpended 

budgeted  funds  in  the  amount  of 

$125,000.00  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  a two-way  radio  system 
for  field  use. 

6.  Reserve  for  Working  Capital  in 
the  amount  of  $1,250,000.00  required 
to  carry  on  normal  operations  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  August 
and  September  of  each  year  when 
expenditures  far  exceed  income. 

After  the  required  sum  of  $2,407,- 
946.56  is  set  aside  to  meet  the  above 
enumerated  obligations,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  net  balance  is  $1,- 
338,904.17.  This  balance,  plus  the 
estimated  Revenues  for  the  current 
year,  form  the  basis  for  the  current 
Fiscal  Year’s  Budget.  ($450,257.50  of 


the  net  balance  which  accrued  from 
Gas  Royalties  is  earmarked  for  Capi- 
tal Expenditures). 

An  additional  factor  which  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  the  cash 
balance  was  that  the  actual  Revenue 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  exceeded  esti-  j 
mates  by  $463,000.00.  This  was  due  i 
in  part  to: 

1.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
1955  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  which 
could  not  be  anticipated  prior  to 
special  season  established  by  the 
Commission.  The  decision  to  declare 
said  season  was  made  months  after 
the  budget  had  been  prepared. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  sale  of  other 
licenses. 

3.  The  program  of  cutting  and 
sale  of  timber  from  Game  Lands  was 
accelerated  and  the  market  for  this 
product  was  higher. 

State-Wide  Field  Operations 

Over  one-half  of  the  Game  Fund 
expenditures  is  spent  for  land  utili- 
zation, wildlife  protection  operations 
and  law  enforcement— all  field  acti- 
vities. Believing  there  is  a general 
interest  in  the  field  operations  and 
the  amount  spent  for  each  activity, 
we  refer  you  to  statement  #1  for 
details: 


STATEMENT  NO.  1 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 638,951.72 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Office  Administration  79.351.12 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  violation  of  Game  Laws  1.247.86  . 

General  Administrative  expenses  chargeable  to  Law  Enforcement  158,454.94 

Activities  in  connection  with  the  control  of  predators  43,450.41 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  18,670.32 

Payment  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  33,094.46 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  this  Purpose  was  $ 973,220.83 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  State-owned  Lands  $ 516,356.82 

Food  and  Cover  Projects  on  other  than  State-owned  Lands  26,007.84 

Maintenance  and  Development  of  State  Game  Lands,  Primary  and  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  Dog  Training  and  Archery  Preserves  57,182.82 

Purchase  of  Land  including  Title  and  Survey  Costs  69,208.65 

Establishing,  Maintaining,  Development  and  Operating  Farm-Game  Projects  155,931.00 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Office  Administration  88,714.66 

Conservation  Development  Work  in  Cooperation  with  Federal  Government  23,226.70 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (trucks,'  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  94,778.51 

Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wild  107,946.16 

General  Administrative  Expenses  Chargeable  to  Land  Management  158,746.79 

Maintenance  of  State  Game  Propagation  Areas  4,994.87 

Payment  to  Retirement  System  for  Employes  46,095.85 

Building  Construction  on  State  Game  Lands  35,911.81 

Establishing  and  Maintaining  Rabbit  Farms  (exclusive  of  Food  and  Cover 

Projects)  7,032.18 


Total  Cost  during  the  Fiscal  Year  for  this  Purpose  was  $1,392,134.66 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(YOUR  DIVIDENDS) 

Rlngneck  Pheasants  raised  and  re- 
leased*   271,557 

Rlngneck  Pheasants  purchased  and 

released  30,043 

Quail  raised  and  released  12,288 

Wild  Turkeys  raised  and  released  ...  6,311 

Wild  Ducks  raised  and  released  6,710 

Canada  Geese  raised  and  released  . . 94 


* Raised  by  Sportsmen,  Farm-Game  Co- 
operators  and  on  Commission  Game  Farms. 

The  following  Game  was  trapped  and  re- 
leased In  sparsely  populated  areas: 


Rabbits  60,470 

Squirrels  1,000 

Pheasants  736 

Deer  323 


The  eggs  and  Game  listed  below  were 
shipped  to  Sportsmens’  Organizations, 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  Boy  Scouts 
for  raising  and  release: 


Quail  Eggs  13,621 

Quail  Chicks  5,492 

Six  weeks  old  Quail  1,230 

Turkey  Poults  1,100 

Other  Accomplishments: 

Seedlings  raised  at  Howard  Nursery 
and  planted  on  State  owned,  leased 

and  privately  owned  lands  4,357,185 

Fruit  and  game  food  trees  released  20,160 

Small  marsh  pond  Impoundments 
built,  partially  built  and  surveyed  11 

Roads  on  State  Game  Lands  built  Miles 

and  maintained  1,010 

Fire  trails  on  State  Game  Lands 

built  and  maintained  627 

Boundary  lines  maintained  on  State 

Game  Lands  4,000 

Food  plots  cleared,  planted,  or  main-  Acres 

tained  9,700 

Food  plots  purchased  90 

Land  worked  by  share-croppers  700 

Woodland  border  cuttings  on  State 

owned  and  leased  lands  635 

Forest  thinnings  on  State  Game 

Lands  1,150 

Area  from  which  timber  was  cut 

(State  Game  Lands)  2,900 

Area  bulldozed  for  food  and  cover 
development  (State  Game  Lands)  160 

Refuges  maintained — 1,043 — contain- 
ing   107,720 

Safety  zones  maintained — 10,732— 

containing  183,015 

Land  purchased,  surveyed  and  ab- 
stracted   1,083 

Farm  Game  Projects  leased  and 
mapped  29,160 


Earmarked  Fund 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  not  less  than  $1.25 
from  each  Resident  Hunter’s  License 
fee  shall  be  used  for  improving  and 
maintaining  natural  wildlife  habitat 
on  land  that  is  available  for  public 
hunting;  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  rental  and  storage  of 
equipment  used  in  this  work;  the 
purchase,  distribution,  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  of  game 


foods;  the  purchase,  trapping  and 
distribution  of  all  species  of  game, 
as  well  as  providing  protection  to  the 
property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

This  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  seven  (7)  years.  The  table 
below  shows  the  expenditures  in  re- 
lationship to  the  minimum  amount 
required  by  law  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  May  31,  1950-56. 


Year  Ending 


Minimum 

Amount 

Expenditures  Required 


May  31,  1950 
May  31,  1951 
May  31,  1952 
May  31,  1953 
May  31,  1954 
May  31,  1955 
May  31,  1956 


$1,211,687.72 

1,266,856.18 

1,095,938.26 

1,163,287.09 

1,247,584.35 

1,215,545.03 

1,150,865.08 


$1,012,573.75 

1,002,435.00 

1.012.931.25 

1.037.683.75 

1.073.921.25 

1.085.721.25 

1.103.668.75 


TOTALS 


$8,351,763.71  $7,328,935.00 


During  the  seven  (7)  year  period, 
the  Commission  spent  $1,022,828.71 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired by  law  for  these  operations. 


Capital  Investments 

The  table  below  gives  the  actual 
consideration  paid  for  Land,  together 
with  the  estimated  value  of  other 
items  as  of  May  31,  1956. 

State  Game  Lands  (1920-1956)  ..  $4,408,217.43* 


Buildings  on  State  Game  Lands  266,876.39 

Game  Propagation  Farms  (in- 
cluding Land,  Buildings,  and 

Equipment)  523,823.27 

Division  Headquarters  51,159.67 

Conservation  School  (including 
Buildings  and  Equipment)  . . 32,336.40 

Equipment  (including  Automo- 
biles, Trucks,  Tractors,  Grad- 
ers, etc.)  317,181.50 


$5,599,594.66 

* Consideration  paid  for  lands  including 
Title  and  Survey  costs. 


HUNTING  LICENSES  ISSUED 


Year 

Resident 

Non- 

Resident 

Total 

Licenses 

1913  

305,028  No 

Record 

305,028 

1918  

311.290 

478 

311,768 

1923  

497,216 

2.328 

499,544 

1928  

437.727 

1,190 

438,917 

1933  

524,337 

4,966 

529,303 

1938  

654,146 

7,584 

661,750 

1943  

570,901 

11.833 

582,734 

1948  

854,840* 

28.085 

882,925 

1952  

830,779** 

32,042 

862.821 

1953  

859.783** 

30,664 

890,447 

1954  

869,286** 

30,827 

900,113 

1955t  

882,935** 

32,479 

915,414 

t Preliminary  Report, 

Subject  to  Minor 

Changes. 

* Includes 

free  Licenses 

issued  to 

Members 

of  the  Armed  Forces  and 

Disabled 

Veterans. 

**  Includes 

free  Licenses 

issued  to 

Disabled 

Veterans. 
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STATEMENT  NO.  2 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1956 
have  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife,  Management  of 
State  Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other 
leased  areas  totaling  2,051,753.86  acres.  Also  payments  in  lieu 


of  taxes  $1,392,134.66  35>/2 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  game  farms,  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  999,014.26  25^ 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of 
game  laws;  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog,  and  forest 

laws  and  numerous  other  field  activities  846,940.28  21',i 

Division  of  Administration.  Game  News,  publications,  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  attending  Sportsmen’s  meet- 
ings, and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities.  Cost 

of  Service  Section  297,229.13  7'/2 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  noxious  animals  including  admin- 
istrative expenses  relating  thereto  126,280.55  3 \\ 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods 

for  developing  management  programs  72,152.71  13,4 

Instruction  and  Training.  Maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds 
and  In-Service  Training  (Training  School  temporarily  inacti- 
vated)   8,204.92  1/4 

Executive  Office  and  Accounting.  (181,918.61  subdivided  below) 

Accounting.  Audit  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping  64,168.26  1% 

Hunting  Licenses.  Including  tags,  applications,  reports  80.178.91  2 

Executive  Office  and  Expenses  of  Commissioners  37,571.44  1 


TOTALS  $3,923,875.12  100 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 
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HOW  THE  GAME  FUND 
DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1955  TO  MAY  31,  1956 
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Pt£APOkY  MUSHROOM 
&6HT  - YOUNG-  PLANT 


Wild  Mushrooms- 


By  Ned  Smith 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


AS  anyone  knows  who  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  price 
tags  in  his  local  delicatessen,  mush- 
rooms aren’t  the  cheapest  of  foods. 
Nevertheless,  right  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania thousands  of  folks  get  their 
mushrooms  for  free.  I’m  not  refer- 
ring to  mushroom  growers,  either— 
I am  speaking  of  those  who  gather 
wild  mushi'ooms. 


In  our  state  alone  there  are  dozens 
of  common  species  of  wild  mush- 
rooms that  are  delicious  eating  and 
if  you  are  an  outdoorsman,  you  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  pick  up  a 
lot  of  free  meals.  During  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber edible  fungi  are  exceptionally 
plentiful  and  the  hunter  who  is  in 
the  know  can  gather  enough  for  a 
meal  or  two  on  every  dog  training 
or  gunning  excursion.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  these  plants  is  essential,  of 
course,  as  certain  ones  are  poisonous. 
However,  by  learning  to  know  a few 
of  the  more  easily  identified  safe 
species  and  avoiding  all  others  you 
can  enjoy  eating  wild  fungi  in  per- 
fect safety. 

One  group  in  particular  should  be 
shunned— the  genus  Amanita.  In  this 
group  are  found  most,  but  not  all,  of 
our  dangerously  poisonous  mush- 
rooms. Amanitas  are  characterised  by 
having  both  an  annulus,  or  ring, 
around  the  stem  and  a volva,  or 
cup,  encasing  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  Although 
some  edible  species  also  have  a volva, 
the  beginner  had  best  avoid  all  speci- 
mens displaying  this  feature.  In 
gathering  mushrooms  for  identifica- 
tion be  sure  to  get  the  entire  plant, 
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otherwise  the  volva  might  be  over- 
looked. 

In  some  cases  the  color  of  the  dust- 
like reproductive  bodies  called 
“spores”  furnishes  an  aid  to  identi- 
fication. This  can  be  determined  by 
cutting  off  the  stem  at  the  cap  and 
placing  the  latter,  gill  side  down,  on 
a four-inch  square  of  white  card- 
board, one  half  of  which  is  blackened 
with  waterproof  ink.  In  an  hour  or 
two  a “spore  print”  will  have  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  spores  on 
the  card.  (Figure  2). 

When  collecting  mushrooms  for 
food  every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  prevent  grit  and  dirt  from  getting 
into  the  gills  where  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.  Cut  off  the  base  of  the  stem 
and  brush  all  adhering  dirt  from  the 
cap  while  holding  the  mushroom  up- 
right. The  stem  should  be  severed 
close  to  the  cap  and  examined  for 
insect  infestation.  If  the  stem  is 
tough  and  fibrous  discard  it;  if 
tender  it  may  be  eaten.  Wash  the 
pieces  gently  in  cool  water  and  drain 
thoroughly  before  cooking.  Generally 
speaking,  only  those  mushrooms  with 
a tough  rind,  or  a scaly  or  slimy  skin 
need  to  be  peeled.  Use  only  young, 
fresh  specimens  for  eating. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  give 
you  detailed  descriptions  as  well  as 
information  on  gathering,  cooking 
and  preserving  six  species  that  are 
good  eating,  reasonably  common,  and 
easily  identified.  You  will  undoubt- 
edly find  plenty  of  mushrooms  that 
do  not  exactly  fit  the  descriptions  or 
match  the  illustrations.  Discard  them! 
Eat  only  those  specimens  you  are  sure 
are  the  safe  species  described. 
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Sulphur  Mushroom 

(Polyporous  sulphureus ) 

This  toothsome  giant  is  found 
throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall 
attached  to  tree  trunks,  stumps,  and 
roots.  When  situated  on  the  side  of 
a trunk  or  stump  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a series  of  wavy,  overlapping 
shelves.  When  growing  on  top  of  a 
root  or  prostrate  log  the  shelves 
branch  out  from  a common  center, 
forming  a huge  rosette  which  often 
reaches  a diameter  of  a foot  or  more. 
Its  upper  surface  varies  from  pale 
yellow-orange  to  reddish  orange, 
sometimes  zoned  with  concentric 
bands  of  a deeper  color.  The  under 
surface  is  usually  a beautiful  sulphur 
yellow,  although  on  some  specimens 
the  entire  plant  is  pale  orange.  This 
mushroom  has  no  gills.  It  resembles 
no  poisonous  fungi,  and  the  few 
harmless  bracket  fungi  that  bear 
even  a superficial  resemblance  to  it 
are  so  hard  and  woody  that  the 
rankest  amateur  would  not  attempt 
to  eat  them. 

The  sulphur  is  an  outstanding 
mushroom,  but  old  plants  are  apt  to 
be  tough.  Should  you  find  a young, 
fleshy  specimen,  wash  it  well  and  cut 
it  into  i/g  inch  slices.  Dip  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
and  fry  in  butter.  The  surprisingly 
good  meaty  taste  accounts  for  its 
other  common  name— Chicken  Mush- 
room. 

I’ve  been  told  that  sulphur  mush- 
rooms, parboiled  and  chilled,  make 
a delicious  salad  with  French  dress- 
ing. Should  be  worth  trying. 

Oyster  Mushroom 

(Pleurotus  ostreatus ) 

This  fine  flavored  mushroom,  along 
with  its  almost  identical  relative,  the 
Sapid  Pleurotus,  (Pleurotus  sapidus) 
is  found  in  abundance  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  months.  Only 
the  fact  that  it  persists  in  great  num- 
bers well  into  November  has  enabled 
the  author  to  return  from  certain 
grouse  hunts  with  a bulging  game 
pocket. 


The  oyster  mushroom  grows  singly 
or  in  clusters  on  dead  or  decaying  c 
trees,  stumps,  and  logs.  The  smooth  , 
cap  sometimes  reaches  seven  inches  [ 
in  diameter,  but  the  average  is  j 
nearer  three  or  four  inches.  In  color 
it  ranges  from  white  to  pale  gray  or  j, 
pale  grayish  brown,  usually  a bit 
darker  in  the  center.  The  edge  of 
the  cap  is  sometimes  quite  irregular 
and  in  some  specimens  is  repeatedly 
lobed  or  split.  The  gills  are  whitish  ^ 
and  extend  down  the  stem,  where  j 
they  are  often  branched.  The  stem 
itself  is  short,  sometimes  hairy,  and 
as  a rule  is  attached  to  the  cap  to  r 
one  side  of  the  center.  The  spores  11 
are  white.  ^ 
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The  sapid  pleurotus  is  similar,  ex- 
cept that  the  spores  make  a pale  lilac 
print  on  white  paper.  Both  are 
identical  in  habits  and  esculent  qual- 
ities. 

Although  old  specimens  are  apt  to 
be  a bit  tough,  young  Pleuroti  have 
a firmness  and  flavor  that  delights 
the  palate.  Dipped  in  salt,  pepper, 
and  beaten  egg,  then  dredged  in 
cracker  crumbs  and  fried  in  piping 
hot  butter,  they  resemble  oysters  in 
flavor. 

For  a tasty  casserole  try  mush- 
rooms au  gratin.  Stew  chopped  caps, 
with  a lump  of  butter  added,  in  a 
double  boiler  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Drain  and  save  the  liquid.  Place  a 
layer  of  mushrooms  in  a greased  cas- 
serole, salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
with  a layer  of  bread  crumbs.  Repeat 
until  the  dish  is  well  filled.  Sprinkle 
heavily  with  grated  cheese  and  pour 
the  broth  over  all.  Bake  in  a slow 
oven  until  well  browned. 

Aside  from  the  above,  Pleuroti  may 
be  used  in  any  recipes  that  call  for 
cultivated  mushrooms,  provided 
ample  cooking  time  is  allowed  to 
make  them  tender. 

The  mushrooms  can  be  canned  for 
winter  use,  or  they  can  be  preserved 
by  drying.  Several  methods  of  drying 
are  used.  One  is  to  string  the  pieces 
on  a long  thread  or  string  and  sus- 
pend them  where  there  is  a supply 
of  well  circulated  warm,  dry  air.  In 
warm,  dry  weather  the  sun  will  some- 
times suffice.  A better  plan  is  to 
utilize  the  warmth  from  a radiator, 
hot  air  vent,  stove,  etc.  Do  not  allow 
the  mushrooms  to  get  too  hot.  When 
they  are  bone  dry  pack  them  in 
tightly  closed  glass  jars  and  they  will 
keep  nicely.  To  use,  merely  soak  in 
water  overnight  and  they  will  regain 
their  original  succulence. 

Meadow  Mushroom 

(Agaricus  campestris) 

The  celebrated  meadow  mushroom 
is  virtually  identical  to  the  cultivated 
mushroom,  and  is  one  of  the  most 


popular  of  all  wild  fungi.  It  usually 
appears  in  July  and  continues  until 
mid-autumn,  the  fall  season  produc- 
ing the  largest  crops.  Look  for  it  in 
grassy  meadows,  pastures,  and  on 
lawns,  particularly  after  a drenching 
rain. 

The  cap  of  the  meadow  mushroom 
reaches  three  or  more  inches  in 
diameter  on  large  specimens.  It  is 
white  with  a silky  sheen,  some  in- 
dividuals exhibiting  a slightly  scaly 
texture.  The  stem,  too,  is  white  and 
has  an  annulus.  Due  to  the  delicate 
nature  of  this  latter  feature  it  is  lack- 
ing on  many  plants,  but  the  beginner 
had  best  avoid  such  individuals  until 
he  is  sure  of  identification.  There  is 
no  volva.  The  gills  are  close  to- 
gether and  are  not  attached  to  the 
stem.  On  young  plants  they  are  flesh 
pink,  turning  to  purplish  brown, 
then  almost  black  as  the  mushroom 
ages.  A spore  print  will  be  chocolate 
brown  to  purplish  brown  in  color. 

The  meadow  mushroom  may  be 
used  in  any  way  the  commercial 
mushroom  is  used.  Because  of  its  full 
flavor  it  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
such  dishes  as  pizza,  scallopini,  and 
spaghetti.  To  make  a delicious  sauce 
for  steak  fry  a mess  of  chopped  caps 
and  stems  in  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
When  done  thicken  the  juice  with 
flour  and  smooth  out  with  enough 
milk  to  make  a medium  heavy  white 
sauce.  Another  steak  sauce  can  be 
made  as  follows: 

Fry  the  pieces  as  above,  then  sim- 
mer for  a few  minutes  in  beef  stock. 
Stir  in  enough  browned  flour  to 
thicken  slightly  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  hot  steaks. 

Some  folks  like  the  flavor  of  this 
plant  so  well  they  just  won’t  tolerate 
any  ingredient  that  competes  with  it. 
For  them  broiled  caps  on  toast  are 
the  answer.  Cut  the  stems  off  a num- 
ber of  fully  opened  caps  and  place 
the  latter,  gill  side  up,  under  the 
broiler  on  a sheet  of  aluminum  foil 
to  catch  the  drippings.  Salt  and 
pepper  well  and  top  each  cap  with 
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a generous  lump  of  butter.  When 
done  turn  the  caps  over  and  place 
a dab  of  butter  on  the  top  side,  re- 
peating the  seasoning.  Brown  nicely, 
then  arrange  the  caps  on  slices  of 
hot  toasted  bread  (dark  bread  adds 
a different  touch)  and  pour  the  drip- 
pings over  them. 

Meadow  mushrooms,  like  most  gill 
mushrooms,  can  be  preserved  by  can- 
ning or  freezing  by  following  the 
directions  in  your  canning  or  freez- 
ing instruction  books. 

Puffballs 

(Calvatia  gigantea) 

Puffballs  are  roundish  or  inverted 
pear-shaped  fungi  without  definite 
caps,  stems  or  gills,  ranging  in  size 
from  those  of  shoe-button  dimensions 
to  monsters  measuring  twenty  or 
more  inches  in  diameter.  Although 
quite  variable,  the  outer  surface 
usually  resembles  white  or  buffy 
brown  leather,  in  some  species 
smooth,  in  some  cracked  into  a net- 
like  pattern,  and  in  others  covered 
with  a mealy  substance.  The  spores 
form  on  the  inside  and  are  dis- 
seminated in  a puff  of  “dust”  when 
the  fruiting  body  is  roughly  handled. 

When  young  enough  to  eat  all 
edible  puffballs  are  entirely  white  in- 
side and  of  the  consistency  of  cottage 
cheese.  Later  their  flesh  acquires 
yellow  stains  and  is  then  too  bitter 
to  eat.  The  only  fungi  that  could 
conceivably  be  mistaken  for  them 
would  be  the  roundish  “eggs”  of  cer- 
tain species.  However,  when  cut  open 
the  latter  would  show  the  rudi- 
mentary caps  and  stems  of  the  un- 
developed plants.  Puffballs  have  an 
unbroken  interior,  although  in  some 
species  the  texture  of  the  basal  por- 
tion differs  slightly  from  that  of  the 
upper  part.  There  is  only  one  poison- 
ous puffball  and  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  purplish  black  in- 
terior. 

Although  the  technical  name  given 
above  (Calvatia  gigantea)  refers  to 
the  largest  of  the  group,  others  such 
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as  the  skull-shaped  puffball  and  the 
cup-shapecl  puffball  are  sufficiently 
large  and  toothsome  to  warrant 
gathering.  The  smaller  species  are 
also  edible  but  usually  do  not  have 
as  good  a flavor. 

Although  puffballs  are  likely  to 
appear  in  any  situation  the  larger 
ones  seem  to  prefer  meadows,  lawns, 
and  cultivated  fields. 

To  clean,  peel  off  the  outer  rind 
and  split  the  mushroom  to  be  sure 
it  is  white  throughout.  A favorite 
cooking  method  is  to  dip  thin  slices 
of  the  flesh  in  egg  and  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  sizzling  hot  butter. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Fairy  Ring  Mushroom 

(Marasmius  oreades) 

This  small,  nondescript  mushroom 
derives  its  name  from  its  habit  of 
growing  in  rough  circles  that  range 
in  diameter  from  several  inches  to 
many  yards.  Though  by  no  means 
the  only  fungus  to  arrange  itself  in 
this  manner  it  is  certainly  the  one 
most  frequently  found  growing  in 
“fairy  rings.”  It  is  extremely  common 
and  can  be  seen  on  almost  any  lawn 
or  grassy  pasture.  Because  it  shrivels 
up  in  dry  weather  and  revives  with 
the  next  soaking  rain  it  is  most  ob- 
vious for  a few  days  following  a 
shower.  This  ability  to  revive  after 
dehydration  also  makes  it  possible  to 
dry  a supply  for  future  use, 
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The  fairy  ring  mushroom  is  li/2  to 
2 1/4  inches  tall.  Its  creamy  white  to 
huffy  brown  cap  is  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  usually  with  a pro- 
nounced hump  in  the  center.  The 
gills  are  paler  than  the  cap,  far  apart , 
and  entirely  or  almost  entirely  free 
of  the  stem.  The  latter  is  slender, 
tough,  without  a ring  or  volva,  and 
is  colored  like  the  cap  or  paler.  A 
thin,  inconspicuous  coating  of  down 
which  can  be  scraped  off  with  the 
fingernail  coats  the  stem.  The  spores 
are  white. 

The  caps  of  this  mushroom  are  ex- 
ceptionally firm  and  flavorful  and 
can  be  used  in  any  manner  com- 
mercially grown  mushrooms  are  used. 

Equestrian  Tricholoma 

(Tricholoma  equestre) 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
this  mushroom  is  its  refusal  to  grow 
anywhere  but  in  groves  of  hard  pine 
trees— a quirk  that  has  earned  it  the 
nickname  “Piney.”  It  is  commonly 
given  to  growing  in  fairy  rings.  Be- 
cause it  springs  up  throughout  the 
fall  and  even  into  December  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  this  tricholoma  is  a 
natural  for  hunters  to  bring  home. 
Due  to  its  squatty  conformation  it 
often  fails  to  project  itself  above  the 
litter  of  the  forest  floor,  but  the  ele- 


vated humps  of  leaves  and  pine 
needles  mark  its  location. 

The  cap  is  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  yellow  in  color,  and  is 
usually  tinged  with  reddish-brown  in 
the  center.  The  beautiful  sulphur- 
yellow  gills  are  so  deeply  rounded 
behind  as  to  be  almost  free  of  the 
stem.  The  latter  is  yellow  or  white 
on  the  outside— always  white  on  the 
inside.  A similar,  but  inedible,  plant 
has  a stem  witn  a yellow  interior. 

The  equestrian  tricholoma  is  as 
tasty  as  it  is  attractive,  and  lends 
itself  to  practically  any  method  of 
preparation. 

There  you  have  the  necessary  data 
on  some  common  mushrooms  that 
you  will  likely  see  on  your  ramblings 
through  field  and  woods  this  fall.  By 
carefully  checking  your  discoveries 
against  this  information  there’s  no 
reason  why  you  can’t  enjoy  eating 
some  of  the  species  described  herein. 
The  main  thing  is  to  be  sure— if 
you’re  not,  don’t  eat  them. 

Mushroom  collecting  is  a fascinat- 
ing hobby.  I know  a dozen  or  more 
hunters  and  anglers,  myself  included, 
who  would  just  as  soon  come  home 
with  a mess  of  good  mushrooms  as 
they  would  with  a rabbit  or  two. 
Once  you  get  started  I think  you’ll 
find  it  equally  enjoyable. 


CLOSED  DOORS  TO  BEAR  CUBS 

The  Game  Commission  is  anxious  to  discourage  the  promiscuous  importa- 
tion of  live  bears  into  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  Game  Law,  the  Commission  has  regulatory  authority  to  prohibit 
the  importation,  selling  and  releasing  of  certain  birds,  eggs  and  animals. 
Accordingly,  the  agency  has  resolved  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  bring  into  this  Commonwealth,  or  to  release  within  it,  without  proper 
permit,  any  live  bear  or  bears. 

A person  holding  a roadside  menagerie  permit,  or  a representative  of  a 
recognized  scientific  institution  or  zoo  may  bring  bears  into  the  state  under 
certain  regulations.  But  the  person  who  smuggles  a bear  into  Pennsylvania 
and  releases  it  or  attempts  to  keep  it  is  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine. 

In  past,  captive  bears  have  injured  humans.  The  regulation  forbidding  the 
importation  of  these  big  game  animals  was  imposed  to  prevent  this  and  to 
avoid  polluting  our  native  bear  population. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1956  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1956-August  31,  1957) 


Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  27  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  On  other 
opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
daily  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M. 
to  5:30  P,  M.  (All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting  hours 
do  not  apply  to  migratory  game.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 . 

Bobwhlte  Quail  4 12  . 

Wild  Turkeys  1 1 . 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 . 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20  . 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 24  . 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  19  incl.)  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 . 

Raccoons  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 . 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 . 


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-19) 

Dec.  29  Jan  5,  1957 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Nov.  26  Dec.  1 

Nov.  26  Dec.  1 


DEER: 


,-Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two-, 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull 
as  the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  con- 
sidered legal  (requires  hunting  license 
and  Special  Archery  License),  by  in- 
dividual   [ 

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an'  antler  three  or  more 
inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 
*-  individual  


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct. 


1 


1 


1 


Dec.  3 


Oct.  19 


Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk 
Antlerless  Deer,  including  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Unlimited 

Unlimited  . . . 

Dec. 

1 

Unprotected 
Jan.  15, 

195’ 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

, . Dec. 

1 

Jan.  15, 

195’ 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  

4 4 . . . 

. Feb. 

14 

Mar.  11, 

195’ 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  mor< 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  o: 
where  held,  stored  or  found  In  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  two  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill  mori 
than  one  deer  during  the  two  combined  1956  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  wltl 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season 
issued  only  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  See  Digest  issue< 
with  hunting  license  for  details. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  On< 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  an;  : 
beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof 
Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps  1 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposer  [ 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  In  District  or  County  when1 
trapped.  Ii 

II 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7 :00  A.  M.  on  the  first  da; 
of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on  las  g 
day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags.  , 

U 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  In  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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A Sportsman’s  Guide  to  . . . 

Jefferson  County 

Sixty-Sixth  and  Last  in  a Series 


Note:  This  center  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired  without  damaging 
the  magazine  by  loosening  the  two 
center  staples. 


Land  Area 

Jefferson  County,  a western  county 
lying  north  of  Indiana  County  in  the 
former  great  pine  region  of  the  State, 
was  named  for  the  third  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  county  is 
part  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau  which 
is  here  disected  by  numerous  small 
streams.  It  covers  417,344  acres  of 
which  232,101  acres  (55.6%)  are 
forested.  Publicly-owned  land  totals 
33,031  acres,  including  32,848  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands. 

Transportation 

Railroad  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  & Shawmut  lines. 
The  28th  Division  Highway  (U.S. 
Route  322),  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
Highway  (U.S.  119)  and  other  im- 
portant routes  traverse  the  county 
which  has  530  miles  of  improved 
State  highways. 

History 

The  original  organization  of  this 
county  in  1804  resulted  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  frontier  into  north- 
western Pennsylvania  by  way  of  the 
great  highway  from  Milesburg,  Cen- 
tre County,  to  Erie.  This  road  was 
known  as  the  Susquehanna  and  Wa- 
terford Turnpike.  Other  settlers  came 
up  either  the  Susquehanna  or  Alle- 
gheny rivers  and  used  the  old  por- 
tage route  of  the  Indians  linking  the 
two  rivers  at  present  day  Punxsutaw- 


ney.  The  earliest  settlers  were  usually 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  seeking 
lands  on  the  then  Pennsylvania  fron- 
tier. The  first  white  settler  was  Jo- 
seph Barnett  who  came  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna from  central  Pennsylvania 
in  1797  and  settled  on  Sandy  Lick 
creek.  Here,  with  the  help  of  some 
friendly  Cornplanter  Indians,  he  built 
a saw  mill. 

The  early  growth  of  the  county 
was  very  slow  and  it  remained  a wil- 
derness until  its  independent  organ- 
ization in  1829-30.  The  county  seat 
of  Brookville  was  not  laid  out  until 
1830.  The  oldest  and  largest  town, 
however,  is  Punxsutawney  which  was. 
laid  out  in  1819.  The  most  important 
factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
county  after  1830  was  the  lumber 
industry  which  thrived  on  the  rich 
pine  forests  of  the  area.  Once  the 
forests  were  gone,  attention  was 
turned  to  mineral  resources  such  as 
coal,  natural  gas  and  building  stones. 

The  name  Punxsutawney  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Indian  words  mean- 
ing “gnat-town.”  According  to  the 
legend  Indians  told  a Moravian  mis- 
sionary, an  old  hermit  magician  once 
lived  on  a rock  in  this  locality  and 
he  would  appear  in  various  forms  to 
frighten  or  kill  travelers.  Finally  he 
was  killed  by  a chief  who  burned  his 
bones  to  ashes  and  scattered  them  in 
the  air.  The  ashes  turned  into  sand- 
flies or  “punkies”  which  continued 
to  annoy  early  travelers.  Timber 
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wolves  and  panthers  were  once  plen- 
tiful in  Jefferson  County  and  one  of 
the"  most  famous  pioneer  hunters  was 
Bill  Long  who  died  at  Hickory  King- 
dom, Clearfield  County,  in  1880.  The 
famous  Wild  Cat  Regiment  of  Civil 
War  days  was  recruited  largely  from 
Jefferson  County. 

District  Game  Protectors 

District  Game  Protector  Lester  J. 
Haney,  Box  403,  Brookville  (Phone: 
366R)  is  assigned  the  following  town- 
ships by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  Barnett,  Eldred,  Heath, 
Polk,  Pine  Creek,  Snyder,  Union, 
Warsaw  and  Washington. 

District  Game  Protector  Robert  F. 
Ellenberger,  508  Woodland  Avenue, 
Punxsutawney  (Phone:  2305),  is  as- 
signed the  following  townships:  Bea- 
ver, Bell,  Clover,  Gaskill,  Knox,  Hen- 
derson, McCalmont,  Oliver,  Perry, 
Porter,  Rose,  Ringgold,  Winslow, 
and  Young. 

The  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation, training  school  for  Game 
Commission  student  officers  and  re- 
training center  for  all  employees,  is 
located  in  this  county  five  miles  from 
Brockway  on  State  Game  Lands 
Number  54. 

Fish  Warden 

Fish  Warden  Dean  R.  Davis,  Box 
67,  Punxsutawney  (Phone:  2146)  is 
assigned  to  this  county  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 

Recreation — Fishing 

Fishing  waters  (name  of  stream  or 
lake,  fish  stocked  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission,  location  and 
length  or  area  of  stocked  waters)  in- 
clude: 

TROUT:  Big  Run,  Cramer,  Rt. 


952,  5 mi.;  Callen  Run,  Hallton,  Rt. 
T301,  3 mi.;  Camp  Run,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Rt.  322,  4 mi.;  Cathers  Run, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322,  4 mi.;  Clear 
Creek,  Sigel,  Rt.  36,  4 mi.;  Horam 
Run,  Emericksville,  Rt.  322,  3 mi.; 
Mahoning  Creek,  E.  Br.,  Big  Run, 
Rt.  119,  5 mi.;  Manner  Run  Dam, 
Brockway,  Rt.  28,  5 acres;  Mill  Creek, 
trib.  Clarion  River,  Corsica,  Rt.  322, 
2 mi.;  Mill  Creek,  trib.  Lick  Creek, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322,  10  mi.;  Little 
Mill  Creek,  Brookville,  3 mi.;  Pekin 
Run,  Brookville,  1 mi.;  Rattlesnake 
Creek,  Lanes  Mills,  Rt.  219,  2 mi.; 
Red  Bank  Creek,  N.  Fk.,  Brookville, 
18  mi.;  Red  Bank  Creek,  N.  Fk.,  S. 
Br.,  Brockway,  Rt.  28,  3 mi.;  Little 
Sandy  Creek,  Cool  Springs,  Rt.  36, 
7 miles. 

BLACK  BASS:  Red  Bank  Creek, 
Brookville,  Rt.  322,  9 miles. 

Recreation — Hunting 

Jefferson  County  provides  a wide 
variety  of  hunting  opportunity.  The 
area  affords  hunting  for  both  farm 
and  forest  game  species,  producing 
annual  harvests  of  deer,  bear,  wild 
turkeys,  grouse,  squirrels,  ringneck 
pheasants,  rabbits,  woodcock,  etc. 
Two  large  Cooperative  Farm  Game 
Projects  are  located  as  follows:  Num- 
ber 175  near  Punxsutawney  covering 
8,329  acres  and  Number  202  near 
Westville  and  Rockdale  covering  7,- 
392  acres.  Four  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands,  also  open  to  public  hunting, 
are  found  as  follows:  Number  54 
near  Brockway  covering  21,921  acres; 
Number  74  near  Corsica  covering 
6,043  acres;  Number  31  near  Anita 
covering  3,948  acres;  and  Number 
195  near  Big  Run  covering  1,035 
acres. 


TRAIL’S  END 

With  this  map  and  text,  the  Sportsman’s  Guide  to  Pennsylvania  is 
completed.  Started  in  September,  1950  “Game  News”  has  led  interested  out- 
doorsmen  through  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth  except  Philadelphia 
which  was  not  featured  for  obvious  reasons.  We  hope  the  journey  has  been 
pleasant  and  profitable.  It  is  possible  that  the  entire  series  of  county  guides 
may  be  made  available  in  booklet  form  sometime  in  the  future.  Meanwhile, 
good  traveling  and  good  hunting. — The  Editor. 


School  For  Sure-Shots 

By  Don  Neal 


Bradford  high  school’s  rifle 
team  shot  its  way  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  championship  this  year  in 
such  a conclusive  manner— its  varsity 
team  placed  first,  its  junior-varsity 
placed  second— that  it  left  no  room 
for  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to 
which  of  the  schools  represented  at 
the  state-title  match  had  the  best 
team.  Yet,  it  was  the  kind  of  a show- 
ing most  of  the  gallery  expected  for 
this  same  Bradford  High  team  had 
last  year  shot  its  way  to  the  national 
junior  championship.  And  yet,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  even  the  most  ex- 
uberant Bradford  fan  envisioned 
“his”  team  sweeping  the  state-wide 
meet  to  the  point  of  taking  home 
thirteen  medals  and  three  of  the 
tourney’s  most  prized  trophies.  Only 
Dick  Giddings,  the  school’s  popular 
coach  who  is  known  to  the  team  as 
Mister  Gee,  could  have  expected  that 
kind  of  shooting  from  “his  kids.” 
But  that  is  the  way  they  shot  and 
as  a result  of  their  scores  another 
bevy  of  trophies  are  to  be  added  to 
the  school’s  already  bulging  trophy 
case. 

Such  a performance,  to  persons  un- 
familiar with  the  “Bradford  record,” 


coming  from  a team  that  was  un- 
heard of  up  until  four  years  ago  must 
seem  to  border  on  the  fantastic,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  class 
it  in  this  category.  The  team— its 
members  and  its  shooting  ability- 
are  all  a part  of  a plan  that  started 
nine  years  ago  when  Dick  Giddings 
came  to  Bradford  high  school  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

Dick’s  hobby  was,  and  is,  shooting. 
He  is  the  kind  of  a person  who  goes 
around  asking  people  why  they  don’t 
get  interested  in  target  shooting?  The 
kind  of  a guy  who  will  loan  you  his 
gun  so  that  you  can  try  your  hand 
at  it.  In  fact,  he’s  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  target  sport  he  may  even 
give  you  enough  shells  to  cover  your 
first  time  out  on  the  range.  Put  a 
fellow  lik  this  in  with  a bunch  of 
teen-age  boys  and  you  can  imagine 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  And,  that 
is  exactly  what  it  was  at  Bradford 
high  school. 

During  Dick’s  first  year  at  the 
Bradford  school  he  created  enough 
interest  in  target  shooting  to  get  an 
eighteen-man  club  organized  of 
which  some  six  or  seven  were  active 
on  the  range  and  seemingly  interested 


CLOSE  ATTENTION  by  Coach  Dick  Gid- 
dings is  given  George  Dagget,  member  of 
the  National  Junior  Championship  team. 


in  learning  the  finer  points  of  shoot- 
ing form.  Also,  through  his  efforts, 
the  McKean  County  Rifle  Club 
offered  range  facilities  to  the  group 
as  well  as  some  highly  appreciated 
moral  support. 

The  club  struggled  along  from  this 
meager  start  and  in  the  early  days  of 
this  formative  period  encountered 
some  really  tough  going  but  was, 
overall,  able  to  gain  both  in  member- 
ship and  active  shooters.  Two  years 
after  its  founding,  by  request  of  those 
interested,  the  club’s  membership 
was  opened  to  girls  of  the  school  and 
fourteen  girls  joined  the  club.  In  the 
meantime  the  male  membership  of 
the  group  had  reached  sixty-plus 
point.  With  so  much  interest  being 
shown  in  a particular  sport  the 
school’s  directors  began  to  take  notice 
and  arrangements  were  made  to 
locate  a shooting-range  in  the  school’s 
basement. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  club’s 
history  that  Vern  Schoch,  the  assistant 
coach,  joined  in  the  Bradford-effort. 
He  was  another  of  the  school’s 
faculty  who  had  been  ordered  by  his 
doctor  to  find  some  interesting  sport 
and  so  was  guided  into  target  shoot- 
ing by  Giddings.  Here,  he  soon 


found  himself  deep  in  the  sport  and 
up  to  his  neck  in  club  work  and 
activities.  He  has  continued  through- 
out the  years  to  devote  his  time  to 
coaching  and  his  inherent  drive  of 
the  perfectionist  has  counted  heavily 
in  shaping  some  of  the  team’s  best 
present  day  material. 

It  all  sounds  so  easy  when  it  is 
skipped  over  in  such  a general  man- 
ner, and  yet  those  early  days  were 
full  of  trials.  The  club  had  no  rifles 
of  its  own  and  had  to  depend  on 
borrowed  guns  to  practice.  The  kids, 
regardless  of  their  enthusiasm,  were 
limited  in  their  practice  sessions  by 
the  cost  of  shells.  And  all  along  the 
competition  of  sports  more  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  school  was  felt  as  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  were  showing 
promise  as  riflemen  turned  to  the  en- 
dowed sports.  All  of  these  factors 
weighed  heavily  against  the  success 
of  the  club  and  it  was  only  Giddings’ 
tenacious  faith  in  the  club’s  ability 
to  eventually  produce  a “winner” 
that  kept  it  moving  along  through 
these  doubtful  years. 

By  1952,  however,  the  picture  be- 
gan to  change.  Bradford  had  started 
to  show  power  the  year  before  in 
regional  and  interscholastic  circles 
and  interest  in  the  rifle  club  zoomed. 
New  members  flocked  into  the  club 
and  interesting  range-sessions  became 
the  usual  thing.  That  year,  as  a re- 
sult of  all  of  this  activity,  the  team 
moved  into  a runner-up  position  in 
the  state  championship  shoot-offs. 
Then,  in  1953,  they  made  their  first 
bid  for  widespread  recognition  by 
going  to  a second  in  the  state  cham- 
pionship and  shooting  to  a fourth  in 
the  national  title-tilt. 

Since  then  the  club  and  its  trophy- 
winning varsity  moved  steadily  for- 
ward. The  overall  membership  of  the 
club  exceeds  five  hundred  and  shoot- 
ing sessions  on  the  indoor  range  have 
to  be  scheduled  every  night  of  the 
week,  except  Wednesday,  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  members 
who  shoot  and  turn  in  regular 


FINISHED  PRODUCT  of  Bradford  High’s 
great  shooting  program  is  Bobby  Kroppkat, 
another  member  of  championship  team. 


compete  on  an  equal  level  with  the 
boys  for  the  honor  of  the  school. 

And  Bradford  High  has  turned 
out  some  remarkable  girl  “shots.” 
The  first  of  these,  Joan  Kliderlein, 
developed  in  the  early  50’s  and  shot 
her  way  to  an  all-state  title.  Natur- 
ally, the  honor  she  brought  to  the_ 
school  through  her  efforts  and  the 
personal  glory  she  derived  from  the 
accomplishment  attracted  a large 
number  of  girls  to  the  target-shoot- 
ing sport.  Since  then  it  is  more  un- 
usual when  a Giddings  team  is  with- 
out girl  members  than  when  they  are 
represented  on  the  varsity  squad.  In 
fact,  the  outstanding  shot  on  this 
year’s  team  is  a seventeen  year  old 
girl,  Marilyn  Gould,  who  consistently 
turns  in  the  top  score  for  the  team. 
At  this  year’s  state  championship 
match  she  turned  in  a 189  score  that 
gave  her  the  third  highest  target  in  a 
field  of  three  hundred  twenty-two  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  teen-age  sure- 
shots. 

Marilyn  joined  the  club  eighteen 
months  ago  when  a girl-friend  talked 
her  into  it  because  she,  the  girl- 


targets.  From  these  turned-in  targets 
the  members  of  the  varsity  are  deter- 
mined. That  such  an  inspired  pro- 
gram pays  off  in  direct  results  is 
demonstrated  by  the  team’s  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  interscholastic 
shooting  which  last  year  saw  them 
accomplish  many  outstanding  things 
and  top  it  all  off  by  winning  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Championship. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  though, 
it  is  not  the  accomplishments  of  his 
varsity  squad  that  is  most  gratifying 
:i  to  Mister  Gee.  Certainly,  the  accom- 
; plishments  are  appreciated,  but 
;!  mostly  for  the  overall  value  they  are 
: to  the  club  as  a whole  and  what  they 
j might  do  to  improve  the  evaluation 
of  rifle  shooting  as  a sport  in  Brad- 
j ford  high  school.  Every  year  Bradford 
l high  school  turns  out  powerful  foot- 
ball teams  and  strong  basketball 
, squads,  but  their  active  participation- 
rate  among  the  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  are  far  below  the  participa- 
tion records  established  by  his  rifle 
team.  Then  too,  girls  are  especially 
| enthusiastic  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity the  rifle  club  offers  them  to 

ASSISTANT  COACH  Rodney  Schoch  checks 
a target  with  Karol  Kliderlien,  one  of  four 
girls  who  shot  on  this  year’s  championship 
team. 


PROPER  SHOOTING  POSITION  is  paramount  for  successful  scores.  Here  Coach  Giddings 
instruct  girl  team  members  in  the  sitting  position  even  though  most  of  the  shooting  is 
done  in  the  prone  and  oil-hand  positions. 


friend,  wanted  to  learn  to  shoot.  The 
friend  soon  dropped  out  of  the  club, 
but  Marilyn  stayed  and  enjoyed  the 
sport.  Now,  she  is  credited  by  her 
teammates  as  being  the  pivotman 
of  the  team  and  as  she  shoots,  “so 
shoots  the  team.’’  To  bear  them  out 
on  this  point  they  cite  the  recent 
exhibition  match  they  shot  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
R.O.T.C.  rifle  team.  In  this  match, 
the  first  of  two,  Marilyn  was  unable 
to  be  there  and  the  team  lost  to  the 
college-boys  by  fourteen  points.  In 
another  match  with  the  same  team 
two  weeks  later,  and  on  their  home 
range,  she  did  shoot  and  they  won 
by  about  the  same  number  of  points. 

A side-light  to  this  match  with  the 
advanced  university  team,  and  one 
that  both  Giddings  and  Schoch  are 
quite  proud  of,  is  the  fact  that  on 


the  Bradford  team  there  were  two 
fifteen-year-old  boys  who  have  been 
developed  through  work  started 
while  they  were  still  students  in  the 
junior  high  school.  These  boys, 
Larry  Meyers  and  Bill  Ernest,  came 
through  like  veterans  even  against 
the  tough  competition  of  the  reserve 
officers.  And  too,  in  this  year’s  state 
championship  contest  Larry  turned 
in  the  fourth  highest  card  and  Bill, 
the  fifth.  With  a seemingly  unlimited 
supply  of  such  shots  being  fed  into 
their  organization  from  the'  junior 
school  the  future  of  the  Bradford 
club  is  evidently  assured. 

But  gaining  the  position  where 
they  are  flooded  each  year  with  new 
talent  didn’t  come  easy  to  Giddings 
and  Schoch.  “Dedicated”  is  the  only 
word  one  can  use  in  describing  the 
years  of  hard  work  they  have  put 
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into  the  development  of  the  Brad- 
ford team.  And  even  now  they  not 
only  spend  their  week-nights  on  the 
range  coaching  and  supervising  the 
practice  sessions,  but  on  their 
Wednesday  nights  off  they  shoot  at 
the  McKean  County  Rifle  Club. 
This,  according  to  Giddings,  is  not 
strictly  for  the  sport  of  shooting, 
either.  It  can  be  classed  as  an  ab- 
solute necessity  if  he  and  Schoch  are 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  kids  in  scoring 
a decent  target.  The  kids,  so  he 
claims,  learn  to  shoot  good,  fast.  And 
you  can  easily  believe  he  is  right 
when  you  see  teen-agers,  one  right 
after  the  other,  turn  in  targets  regu- 
larly that  would  be  the  envy  of  most 
senior  rifle  club  members.  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  expect  their  coach 
to  be  able  to  beat  their  best  efforts 
on  demand. 

A sidelight  on  this  phase  of  Gid- 
ding’s  and  Schoch’s  shooting  at  the 
McKean  County  Rifle  Club  points 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  Bradford 
school’s  training  program.  Years  be- 
fore the  high  school  had  a team,  the 
McKean  County  Rifle  Club  estab- 
lished a reputation  for  turning  out 
“tough”  teams  that  usually  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  area 
competition.  Today  that  reputation 
is  intact.  But  who  are  the  shooters 
on  the  club’s  present  first-string  team? 
Giddings  and  Schoch,  instructors  at 
Bradford  high;  Marilyn  Gould  and 
Carol  Farrell,  members  of  this  year’s 
high  school  team;  and  Fred  Henke 


and  Bill  Tingley,  members  of  Brad- 
ford high’s  varsity  of  three  years  ago. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  not  only 
the  Bradford  school  benefits  from  the 
Giddings-trained  riflemen,  but  that 
the  pseudo-parent  club,  the  McKean 
County  Rifle  Club,  is  a benefactor  as 
well.  This  is  a good  return  on  the 
small  effort  and  cheerful  support 
they  gave  the  school  club  during  its 
formative  years. 

Giddings  turned  to  school  work 
when  an  injury  he  suffered  while 
attending  forestry  school  forced  him 
to  change  his  life’s  plans.  Recently, 
in  an  article  in  the  Courant,  the 
Bradford  high  school  newspaper,  a 
student  who  is  also  a rifle  club  mem- 
ber, George  Daggett,  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  coach  when  he  wrote, 
“His  work  shows  his  extreme  interest 
in  the  youth  of  today.  To  the  rifle 
club  he  is  a friend  as  well  as  a coach. 
He  does  not  require  perfection— but 
achieves  it  through  his  patient  guid- 
ance.” Dick  laughs  off  these  compli- 
ments. “Don’t  believe  it,”  he  tells 
you,  “It  takes  practice!— practice!— 
practice!  And  these  kids  are  hard 
workers.”  That  may  be  true,  but  it 
takes  leadership  to  inspire  them  with 
the  Bradford-brand  of  ambition.  And 
Dick  Giddings  is  the  kind  of  a guy 
who  inspires  “his  kids”  with  the  kind 
of  ambition  that  carries  them  to  -the 
very  peak  of  rifle  shooting  perfection. 
It’s  everyman’s  own  opinion  as  to 
who  deserves  the  most  credit— “the 
kids”  or  “the  coach.” 


Does  Your  Gun  Stock  Fit? 

Here’s  a sure-fire  test  to  tell  whether  that  gun  fits  as  it  should,  or  needs 
to  be  built  up. 

Take  the  gun  in  your  hands,  close  both  eyes  and  put  the  gun  to  the 
shoulder  in  the  usual  shooting  position.  Now  with  both  eyes  closed,  place 
your  cheek  firmly  down  on  the  comb  in  the  position  you  normally  do. 

With  the  cheek  firmly  on  the  comb,  open  the  right  eye.  If  you  can  plainly 
see  down  the  rib  and  your  line  of  sight  is  straight  down  the  center  of  that 
rib  or  barrel  without  being  to  one  side  or  the  other,  then  we  can  safely  say 
the  stock  is  very  close  to  being  a good  fit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  on 
opening  your  eyes,  you  cannot  see  any  of  the  barrel  or  rib,  but  are  looking 
below  this  line  and  at  the  breech  itself,  then  the  stock  has  too  much  drop 
at  the  comb  and  should  be  built  up  to  fit  the  shooter  concerned. 
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Night  Raiders 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-In  re- 
cent months  in  this  district  raccoons 
and  squirrels  have  been  making 
themselves  obnoxious  in  various 
ways.  Complaints  concerning  their 
depradations  have  increased  consid- 
erably over  those  of  recent  years.  The 
cussedness  of  a raccoon  is  quite  re- 
markable — no  matter  how  securely 
anchored,  a garbage  can  is  usually 
turned  over  with  ease  by  one  or  more 
raccoons  and  of  course,  the  contents 
scattered  over  quite  an  area.  This  is 
the  chief  complaint  against  these 
critters  by  frustrated  citizens.  On  dif- 
ferent occasions  it  has  been  reported 
the  raccoons  make  the  rounds  of  the 
neighborhood  night  after  night  and 
the  unfortunate  light  sleeping  citi- 
zens can  predict  the  arrival  of  the 
night  raiders  by  the  approaching 
clatter  of  overturned  cans  as  the  var- 
mints move  from  one  back  yard  to 
the  next  down  the  block.  The  squir- 
rels carry  on  their  shenanigans  even 
in  closer  proximity  to  disturbed  citi- 
zens, gaining  entrance  to  a house 
usually  under  the  eaves  where  a 


board  has  rotted  they  may  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  ceiling  of  a bed- 
room. Being  in  the  habit  of  hoard- 
ing nuts,  often  fed  to  them  by  other 
citizens  on  the  same  block,  the  squir- 
rels store  sometimes  unbelievably 
large  amounts.  Several  persons  have 
complained  that  their  moving  in  was 
bad  enough  but  when  in  the  wee 
small  hours  they  start  playing  and 
rolling  nuts  with  a resounding  racket, 
they  have  just  got  to  go.  We  attempt 
to  trap  these  creatures  and  remove 
them  alive.  We  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  this  endeavor.— District 
Game  Protector  C.  R.  Kinley,  New 
Kensington. 

Castor  Cemetery 

BEAVER  COUNTY-An  old 
beaver  made  its  appearance  at 
Brady’s  Run  County  Park  about  the 
10th  of  the  month.  It  did  not  appear 
very  active.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  it  was  down  and  helpless.  The 
Park  Police  picked  it  up  and  took  it 
to  a veterinarian  who  administered 
an  antidote  and  diagnosed  the  illness 
as  pneumonia.  The  beaver  only  lived 
a couple  of  hours  and  was  buried  at 
the  park.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  B.  McGregor,  Beaver. 

Rabbit  Radarman 

GREENE  COUNTY-On  June 
25th,  this  report  was  related  to  me  by  j 
Deputy  Litten  of  Jefferson,  RD.  Sev- 
eral residents  in  the  coal  mining 
town  of  Mather  got  a first  in  wildlife 
look  at  a rabbit  with  radar  ears  on 
the  Alphouse  Cammacci  lawn.  Seems 
this  rabbit  had  two  sets  of  ears  in- 
stead of  the  normal  one.  One  resi- 
dent remarked  “He  sure  ought  to  be 
safe  from  the  stray  cats  and  dogs 
running  at  large.”  — District  Game 
Protector  A.  J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 
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Listen  to  the  Mockingbird 

DELAWARE  COUNTY-When  I 
first  came  to  Delaware  County  in 
1947  it  was  very  unusual  to  see  mock- 
ingbirds and  then  only  along  that 
part  of  the  County  bordering  on  the 
State  of  Delaware.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  during  the  years  un- 
til today  when  they  are  quite  com- 
mon and  appear  throughout  the 
County.— District  Game  Protector  D. 
S.  McPeek,  Glen  Mills. 


Cherry  Pickers 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  - 1 had 
eight  wild  turkeys  which  made  regu- 
lar visits  to  two  orchards  to  enjoy 
the  large  sweet  cherries  available 
there.  It  seemed  that  they  took  turns 
going  into  the  trees  and  picking  the 
cherries.  One  day  the  hens  would 
be  in  the  trees  and  the  gobblers 
would  be  picking  up  what  they 
dropped  on  the  ground  and  the  next 
day  the  gobblers  would  take  their 
turn  in  the  trees. 

The  turkeys  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
diet  but  after  getting  some  pictures 
of  the  birds  in  the  trees  the  orchard 
owners  didn’t  seem  to  get  any  great 
pleasure  from  their  guests  who  had 
overstayed  their  welcome.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  G.  Camp- 
bell, Fort  Loudon. 


Tree  House 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-W  h i 1 e 
engaged  in  edge  cutting  around  a 
food  plot  on  State  Game  Lands  #55, 
members  of  the  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  felled  an  oak  tree  which 
showed  no  evidence  of  being  occu- 
pied. When  the  tree  hit  the  ground, 
however,  an  almost  perpendicular 
limb  snapped  off  and  a wood  duck 
hen  flew  out.  Examination  of  the 
nest  disclosed  eleven  eggs,  all  fertile, 
with  well  formed  ducklings  in  them. 
The  entrance  to  the  nest  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
nest  itself  was  six  feet  down  in  the 
limb.  The  most  peculiar  part  of  the 
whole  business  was  the  fact  that  the 
nest  was  exactly  on  top  of  a moun- 
tain and  a good  country  mile  by  air 
from  the  nearest  water.— District 
Game  Protector  Mark  L.  Hagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg. 

Fisherman’s  Luck 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-While 
stocking  fish  this  past  month  a bear 
that  had  been  in  the  vicinity  after 
honey  or  just  anything  to  eat  decided 
to  try  fishing  just  after  we  had 
stocked.  This  bear  found  that  trout 
just  stocked  are  not  always  easy  to 
catch  so  settled  for  a hive  of  bees 
and  twenty-four  pounds  of  honey.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  C. 
Behel,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Waters  nakes  Sure  Can  Swallow 

FULTON  COUNTY-On  a num- 
ber of  occasions  I have  killed  water- 
snakes  with  fish  in  their  mouths: 
however.  I wa s surprised  this  month 
to  note  the  size  fish  a watersnake  will 
kill.  While  patrolling  Soring  Creek 
with  Fish  Warden  Camel!  he  killed 
a watersnake  with  an  eleven  inch 
Rainbow  Trout  in  his  mouth.  The 
same  dav  we  checked  a woman  angler 
with  a plump  twelve  inch  Rainbow 
she  had  taken  from  a rather  small 
watersnake.— District  Game  Protector 
Carl  E.  Jarrett.  McConnellsburg. 

Ridge  Runner 

ADAMS  COUNTY- While  on 
patrol  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Township  in 
mid-June  I saw  a large  cock  pheasant 
cross  the  road  some  distance  ahead  of 
me.  Upon  getting  closer  I noted  that 
it  was  apparently  crippled  and  closer 
inspection  showed  that  the  leg  was 
off  at  the  mid-joint.  When  I walked 
closer,  the  bird  got  up  fast  and  with 
a verv  indignant  “cackle"  took  off  at 
high  speed  across  the  field.  The  am- 
putation did  not  appear  to  be  recent 
and  it  is  the  thought  that  the  one- 
legged  Rooster"  had  managed  to 
get  through  the  entire  winter  with 
onlv  half  his  landing  gear.— District 
Game  Protector  Paul  H.  Glennya 

Gettysburg. 


Cute  Kitty 

POTTER  COUNTY'- On  June 
2:2nd,  Farmer  Richard  Brewer  of 
Hebron  Township,  who  raises  large 
quantities  of  broilers,  called  me  at 
about  11:00  P.  M..  and  told  me  that 
something  had  killed  over  a thousand 
dav-old  chicks.  He  had  just  put  in 
his  brooders  that  dav.  I grabbed  a 
handful  of  traps  and  went  right  over. 
Sure  enough  he  had  over  a thousand 
dead  chicks,  out  of  six  thousand  he 
had  just  received  that  day.  Most 
were  bit  at  the  neck,  base  of  the  head 
or  under  the  wing.  Some  had  wings 
or  heads  pulled  off.  I suspected  a 
mink  or  weasel  so  I made  some  tun- 
nels out  of  cardboard,  and  set  my 
traps  in  them  around  the  brooder 
fences  and  used  some  of  the  fresh 
killed  chicks  for  bait.  Mr.  Brewer 
sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
watched  his  chicks.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. The  next  afternoon  his  son 
was  feeding  the  chicks.,  and  he  let 
their  three  cats  into  the  bottom  floor 
of  the  bam  that  is  used  as  a brooder 
house.  He  went  to  the  second  floor 
for  a few  minutes  to  care  for  chicks 
on  that  floor,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  the  ground  floor  where  all 
the  chicks  had  been  killed  previously, 
he  found  the  cats  having  a wonder- 
ful  time.  Thev  had  killed  thirty 
some  more  of  his  chicks.  Mr.  Brewer 
is  getting  rid  of  his  cats.— District 
Game  Protector  Rozell  Stidd.  Goud- 
ersport. 


Old  Turtles  Never  Die 

BERKS  COUNTY— In  1922  James 
Potts  and  Frank  Stver,  R.  D.  #2 
Mohnton  started  working  for  the 
Sheerlund  Forest  Estate  in  Cumru 
Township.  Shortlv  after  they  started 
they-  found  a woods  turde.  After  carv- 
ing their  initials  on  it  they  released 
it.  The  last  week  of  June  1956  these 
two  men  found  the  same  turtle  very 
close  to  where  thev  had  released  it  in 
1922.— District  Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 
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Topsy-Turvy 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— I was  re- 
cently called  to  see  what  was  wrong 
with  three  young  grey  squirrels  who 
seemed  to  be  hanging  from  a limb  in 
a pine  tree  by  their  tails.  After  shoot- 
ing the  limb  off  and  allowing  the 
squirrels  to  drop  to  the  ground  it 
became  apparent  that  their  tails  had 
become  entangled  while  they  were 
very  small  and  still  in  the  nest.  The 
squirrels  were  about  half  grown  and 
not  at  all  in  poor  condition  but  por- 
tions of  their  tails  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  free  them.— District  Game 
Protector  Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick. 

Snake  Substitute 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-While 
servicing  a Game  Propagation  Per- 
mit for  Mr.  George  Hancock,  of 
Zerbe,  Mr.  Hancock  was  showing  me 
his  strawberry  patch  and  I noticed 
several  pieces  of  black  rubber  hose 
laying  around  in  the  patch.  Being  of 
curious  nature  I asked  him  what  he 
used  them  for  and  his  story  was  as 
follows.  Previously  he  had  had  large 
amounts  of  damage  to  his  berries  by 
birds.  One  day  he  noticed  that  the 
birds  were  not  going  into  the  patch 
anymore  and  when  he  investigated, 
he  found  that  a large  blacksnake  was 
in  the  center  of  the  patch.  Since  the 
snake  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay 
Mr.  Hancock  improvised  with  the 
rubber  hose  which  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  birds.— District 
Game  Protector  Ralph  L.  Shank, 
Pine  Grove. 


Curiosity  Also  Gets  Foxes 

PIKE  COUNTY-Max  Otto,  a 
farmer  living  in  Shohola  Township, 
was  missing  about  twenty  Muskovy 
ducks.  I taught  him  to  set  traps  and 
he  caught  five  raccoons,  one  porcu- 
pine, two  opossums  and  he  still  was 
missing  ducks.  I went  up  and  made 
a fox  set  for  him  and  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  trap  was  a very  large  red 
fox  and  alongside  of  the  fox  was  a 
dead  Muskovy  duck  with  its  head 
off.  Mr.  Fox  had  secured  his  meal 
but  had  to  be  nosey  and  fell  a victim 
to  his  own  curiosity.  Moral— never  be 
curious  about  the  other  fellows  busi- 
ness.—District  Game  Protector  John 
H.  Lohmann,  Milford. 

City  of  Beaver  Love 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-On 
the  evening  of  June  11th  two  men 
driving  along  Richmond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  came  upon  a 
beaver  wandering  around  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  SPCA  was 
called  and  the  animal  was  removed 
to  a shelter  for  the  night.  Next  day 
the  beaver  was  given  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Zoo.  This  is  the  second  beaver 
recovered  from  this  section  of  Phila- 
delphia. About  four  years  ago  one 
was  taken  from  the  Delaware  River 
in  the  Port  Richmond  section.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  D.  L.  Croft, 
Hatboro. 


A COURT  trial  was  coming  to  an 
end.  The  question  that  had  been 
a hotly  contested  issue  in  court  was 
the  legal  ownership  of  a dog.  Now 
the  judge  was  ready  to  render  a de- 
cision. 

The  judge  looked  down  from  his 
lofty  bench  and  said,  “Since  the 
plaintiff  did  not  establish  concrete 
legal  proof  that  the  dog  in  question 
was  his,  it  is  this  court's  decision 
that  the  case  be  dismissed  for  lack 
of  proof.” 

With  these  words,  a dog  thief  had 
escaped  paying  the  penalty  that  he 
should  have  paid,  if  only  the  dog’s 
rightful  owner  could  have  proved  to 
the  court’s  satisfaction  his  ownership. 
Not  only  did  the  dog  thief  escape 
punishment,  but  insult  was  added  to 
injury,  when  the  thief  had  the  dog 
he  had  stolen  returned  to  him. 

Such  happenings  should  be  food 
for  thought  to  many  owners  of  sport- 
ing dogs.  For  there  are  few  things  of 
value  that  are  harder  to  keep  from 
loss  or  theft  than  a good  hunting 
dog.  Once  lost  or  stolen,  tew  posses- 
sions are  so  hard  to  find,  or,  if  stolen, 
are  so  difficult  to  identify  and  re- 
cover. 


The  public  has  a misconceived 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  a dog, 
and  as  a result  look  upon  the  theft 
of  a dog  as  a minor  law  infraction- 
something  like  a boy  stealing  apples. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  considered 
larceny,  such  as  stealing  money. 

Matter  of  fact,  I know  that  dog 
owners  would  rather  have  their 
money  stolen  than  their  dog.  For  the 
dog  represents  time,  money,  affection 
and  comradeship,  afield  and  at  home. 
Especially  does  it  hurt,  when  the  dog 
has  been  a consistent  winner  of  field 
trials. 

Most  dog  owners  do  not  realize  the 
difficulty  of  proving  ownership  of  a 
dog,  even  when  the  lost  or  stolen 
dog  has  been  located.  Dog  thieves  can 
lie  as  expertly  as  they  steal,  and  un- 
less the  trial  is  in  an  area  where 
outdoorsmen  abound,  a jury  is  likely 
to  free  the  thief,  sometimes,  even 
allowing  the  thief  to  retain  the  stolen 
dog,  as  I mentioned  above. 

The  hound  is  most  subject  to  loss 
or  theft.  Once  on  the  trail  of  his 
prey,  they  often  press  for  miles  into 
strange  country  and  roam  out  of 
hearing  of  their  master.  As  a result, 


of  these  forays,  the  hounds  are  often 
absent  for  days,  and  during  their 
efforts  to  return  home,  may  be  rather 
easily  caught  and  hidden  or  com- 
pletely spirited  out  of  that  part  of 
the  country. 

There  are  several  methods  used  in 
tracing  a strayed  or  stolen  dog.  Any 
honest  hunter  will  gladly  point  out 
to  a searching  owner,  the  likely 
characters  in  his  district  who  are 
“none  too  honest.”  You  may  be 
tipped  off  to  the  presence  of  a new 
or  strange  dog  at  such  a character’s 
home.  You  will  be  encouraged,  but 
only  too  often,  the  strange  dog  will 
prove  not  to  be  the  one  you  are  seek- 
ing. But  don’t  despair.  Continue 
your  inquiry  in  a discreet  manner. 
Sometimes,  such  an  inquiry  may  well 
disclose  connections  to  other  dog 
stealers  with  whom  a swap  or  a trade 
has  been  arranged,  so  that  two  stolen 
dogs  are  removed  from  the  areas  of 
their  acquaintance.  When  this  ex- 
change is  made,  the  chances  of  re- 
covering your  dog  are  remote. 

Most  hunters  who  own  a hunting 
dog  place  a collar  with  the  owners 
name  and  address,  and  possibly  tele- 
phone number,  on  a metal  name 
plate.  Such  an  item  is  not  expensive 
and  should  not  be  neglected  by  any 
dog  owner.  But  a dog’s  numbered 
license  tag  is  not  enough.  Most 
people  are  prone  to  write  in  for 
State  Department  records  in  order 
to  discover  the  owner’s  address. 

The  license  tag,  itself,  is  something 
of  a temptation,  too.  There  is  a small 
chance  of  detection  of  a stolen  license 
and  the  -illegal  taker  can  argue,  cor- 
rectly, that  while  it  saves  him  $2  to 
$5,  it  only  costs  the  owner  of  the 
licensed  dog  25tf  for  a new  metal 
tag  to  replace  the  one  supposedly 
“lost.” 

For  security,  the  metal  name  plate 
and  the  metal  license  plate  should 
both  be  attached  to  the  dog’s  collar 
by  stout  rivets;  never  use  metal  links 
for  these  wear  away  in  a matter  of 
months,  if  worn  by  an  active  dog. 


SHAVING  HAIR  from  dog's  leg  is  first  step 
in  tatoo  process,  so  that  veterinarian  can 
see  and  feel  the  vein  into  which  he  will 
administer  the  anesthetic. 


ADMINISTERING  ANESTHETIC  the  vet- 
erinarian uses  a fast  acting  serum  that  puts 
the  dog  to  sleep  within  60  seconds.  The 
entire  operation  is  painless  and  safe. 
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The  “name  on  collar”  is,  after  all, 
a method  whereby  honest  people  can 
return  your  lost  dog.  For  a dog  thief, 
it’s  a simple  matter  to  remove  such 
a collar. 

Well,  then,  you  may  ask,  “What  is 
a good  method  of  preventing  such 
thievery?” 

An  excellent  method  of  dog  identi- 
fication, which  is  a definite  hazard 
to  theft,  and  a positive  identification, 
even  after  much  time  has  elapsed,  is 
the  tattoo  or  marking  the  dog  with 
indelible  ink. 

There  are  many  breeders  and 
owners  who  are  currently  using  the 
tattoo  method.  Most  of  them  place 
initials  or  numbers  inside  the  dog’s 
ear  or  flank.  If  a thief  picks  up  such 
a dog  and  notices  the  tattoo,  he 
usually  frees  the  dog  immediately. 
Most  thieves  are  aware,  that  a simple 
examination  by  an  inspecting  person 
will  quickly  disclose  the  dog’s  true 
identity. 


TRIMMING  EXCESS  HAIR  from  ear  with 
electric  clipper  readies  skin  surface  for 
tattoo.  With  the  dog  under  an  anesthetic, 
this  becomes  a comparatively  simple  chore. 


It’s  simple  to  tattoo  your  dog.  If 
you  desire  to  do  it  yourself,  there  are 
several  inexpensive  outfits  which  are 
simple  to  use.  Or  you  can  have  your 
veterinarian  do  the  job  for  you. 

Then  there  are  branding  outfits. 
But  brands  are  far  more  prominent 
than  tattoos.  Few  people  can  describe 
a stray  dog  but  few  will  miss  seeing 
and  reporting  a dog  that  has  been 
branded  on  the  shoulder  or  hip.  Such 
brands  afford  valuable  clues  towards 
the  recovery  of  a dog. 

Brands  are  applied  with  acid  rather 
than  with  heat.  However,  it  does  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  a fine  dog 
and,  for  that  reason  I recommend 
the  tattoo  system. 

Many  large  manufacturers  of  dog 
supplies  have  all  sorts  of  these  easy 
to  use  tattoo  and  branding  sets;  prices 
are  moderate  and  the  outfits  are 
reliable.  The  use  of  such  a marking 
system  makes  it  pretty  hard  for  a 
dog  thief  to  explain  the  illegal  pos- 
session of  such  a dog. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  another 
case  involving  ownership  of  a dog. 
For  not  always  does  the  dog  thief 
manage  to  escape.  Take  the  case  of 
Johnny  Cison,  of  Hammond,  In- 
diana. Because  of  an  automobile 
accident,  he  regained  possession  of  a 
pointer  that  he  did  not  know  was 
stolen  from  him. 
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It  happened  this  way.  A man  was  ' 
involved  in  automobile  accident  one 
evening  in  Hammond.  Police  were 
called  to  investigate.  One  of  the  in- 
vestigating officers  noticed  a liver  and 
white  pointer  in  one  of  the  auto-  f 
mobiles.  Furthermore,  the  dog  looked 
familiar  to  him. 

During  the  questioning  of  the  | 
people  involved  in  the  accident,  the 
officer  asked  the  man  the  dog’s  name. 
Flustered  momentarily,  the  man  said 
the  dog’s  name  was  “Tom.”  Imme-  ( 
diately  the  officer  was  suspicious,  for  I ,| 
he  felt  certain  that  the  dog  belonged 
to  Cison.  Why?  Well,  for  one  thing,  . 
he  had  hunted  over  this  dog  many  1 
times  and  he  was  positive  that  it  was  ' 
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Gison’s  dog.  On  a pretext  of  needing 
idditional  information,  the  police 
officers  took  the  man  to  the  police 
station. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  the  police 
rfficer  immediately  telephoned  Cison 
tnd  asked  him  to  come  to  the  station 
at  once.  Cison  arrived  within  a half 
tiour.  The  officer  and  Cison  went  to 
the  car  where  the  dog  was  and  as 
they  approached  the  car,  the  dog 
began  barking  excitedly. 

“Dan!”  said  Cison.  Turning  to  the 
police  officer,  he  asked,  “Say,  how 
did  my  dog  get  here?” 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,” 
the  officer  said.  “There’s  a strange 
man  inside  who  claims  this  is  his 
dog.  Can  you  prove  that  this  is  Dan?” 
“Absolutely!  I have  him  tattooed 
on  the  left  flank  and  I have  his  num- 
ber registered  with  . . .” 

“That’s  all  I want  to  know,” 
interrupted  the  police  officer.  He 
sighed,  “I’m  only  sorry  that  he  can’t 
do  more  time  for  stealing  dogs.” 
With  this  positive  proof  the  owner 
did  prove  ownership  in  court  and  as 
the  officer  stated,  the  man  did  not 
do  too  much  time.  But  he’s  probably 
operating  elsewhere  in  the  country 
and  I’ll  venture  to  say  in  a more 
careful  manner  now— no  more  tat- 
tooed dogs  for  him. 

While  there  are  several  methods 
of  permanent  tattooing,  some  of 
them  requiring  skillful  operation, 
the  marking  of  permanent  numbers 
and  letters  into  a dogs’  ear  or  flank 
is  comparatively  simple  and  no  more 
painful  than  the  prick  of  a needle. 

The  outfit  used  most  frequently, 
comprises  of  a very  simple  hand 
operated  clamp  with  a Tee  head. 
This  holds  three  to  five  letters  or 
numbers.  These  separate  characters 
are  of  uniform  sized  blocks,  any  of 
which  fit  into  the  clamp  frame,  the 
desired  characters  being  outlined  in 
sharp  points. 

The  tattoo  in  either  ear  or  flank 
should  be  located  to  avoid  future 
wounds  and  scratches.  In  the^case  of 


TATTOO  IS  APPLIED  to  the  ear  with  this 
hand-grip  clamp  containing  the  desired 
numbers  or  characters.  If  a small  amount 
of  blood  appears,  more  tattoo  ink  is  applied 
which  stops  bleeding  and  makes  mark  more 
clearly  visible. 

long  eared  breeds,  like  setters,  hounds 
or  pointers,  whose  ears  are  often  torn 
and  scratched  by  barb  wire  or  briars, 
and  therefore  obscured.  It  is  best  to 
mark  well  back  from  the  outer  end 
of  the  ears  but  this  should  not  be  so 
far  back  as  to  cause  damage  to  the 
ear  cartilage.  In  case  the  interior  of 
the  dog’s  ear  is  very  dark,  it  is  better 
to  place  the  tattoo  inside  the  flank. 
Use  dark  . inks  here,  since  light- 
colored  inks  are  not  so  permanent 
or  noticeable. 

If  you  desire  to  show  positive  and 
conclusive  proof  of  ownership  of  your 
dog— you'd  better  mark  that  dog  and 
do  it  soon.  Or  you  may  be  like  the 
fellow  in  the  first  case,  and  never 
have  a chance  to  regain  your  dog. 
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NEW  MEMBER  OF  GAME  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 


Russell  M.  Lucas 


Duck  Banding  In  Earnest 

Pennsylvania  wildlife  administra- 
tors are  justifiably  proud  of  the  water- 
fowl  banding  results  accomplished  in 
the  State  during  the  winter  of  1955-56. 

The  record  reveals:  of  the  5191 
black  ducks  leg-banded  in  all  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  States  last  winter, 
2415  were  so  identified  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  3282  mallards  banded  on 
this  flyway  during  the  same  period 
1030  received  their  “bracelet”  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

This  important  game  management 
program  was  directed  by  the  Game 
Commission’s  wild  waterfowl  coordi- 
nator, Robert  E.  Latimer. 


On  July  25th  Russell  M.  Lucas,  of 
Philipsburg,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor George  M.  Leader  to  member- 
ship on  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Lucas  fills  the  vacancy 
created  when  Tom  L.  McDowell, 
Bradford,  who  served  during  an  in- 
terem  period,  left  the  wildlife 
authority  in  June  of  this  year.  The 
Commission  is  now  at  full  strength 
with  eight  members. 

The  new  Commissioner  is  Princi- 
pal of  the  Philipsburg  Junior  High 
School  and  Secretary  of  the  Philips- 
burg Association  of  Commerce.  A 
graduate  of  Philipsburg  High  School, 
where  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete, 
Lucas  received  his  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  from  Juniata  College  in 
1931  and  his  Master’s  degree  in  Edu- 
cation from  Penn  State  University  in 
1938. 

Commissioner  Lucas  is  an  active 
member  of  several  school  and  frater- 
nal organizations.  The  46  year  old 
educator  is  a veteran  of  World  War 
II,  being  released  from  active  duty  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1946  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  a 15  year 
old  son  and  a 9 year  old  daughter. 

Since  boyhood,  Commissioner : 
Lucas  has  taken  an  avid  interest  in 
the  outdoors.  For  three  years  prior  to 
his  military  service  he  was  President 
of  the  Philipsburg  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  immediately  after  the  war 
served  as  club  secretary.  In  1956  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Since  1948  he  has  been  Secretary  of 
the  Aero  Game  Feeding  Club.  His 
keen  interest  in  hunting  and  wildlife 
conservation  coupled  with  his  demon- 
strated leadership  ability  well  quali- 
fies the  sportsman-educator  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Game  Commission. 
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Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  advised  the  Game  Commis- 
sion that  Pennsylvania  will  receive 
$455,933.20  as  its  allotment  of  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  funds  for  the  federal 
fiscal  year  which  began  July  1,  1956. 
The  state  will  also  receive  an  addi- 
tional $104,828.47  for  use  in  the 
1956-57  year  as  her  portion  of  accu- 
mulated P-R  funds.  The  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  program  is 
financed  by  an  11%  federal  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. After  state-recommended  proj- 
ects are  approved,  the  state  is  reim- 
bursed from  the  federal  fund  to  the 
extent  of  75%  of  the  costs  within  the 
amount  allotted. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Game 
Commission’s  Land  Management  Di- 
vision spent  $427,188.49  on  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  creating  small  marsh 
impoundments  for  waterfowl;  devel- 
oping Cooperative  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ects; establishing  refuges;  erecting 
safety  zone  signs  around  cooperators’ 
buildings;  furnishing  seedlings  and 
purchasing  game  nesting  cover  lo- 
cated on  the  property  of  cooperating 
farmers;  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing food  plots,  and  roads  to  them,  on 
State  Game  Lands;  planting  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  on  these  lands;  cut- 
ting woodland  borders  on  State 
Game  Lands,  Farm  Game  Projects 
| and  other  leased  areas;  constructing 
and  erecting  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes;  pruning  and  releasing  game 
food  producers  on  State  Game  Lands; 
advising  farmers  on  conservation 
practices  that  also  help  wildlife;  op- 
erating the  Howard  Nursery  to  pro- 
vide seedlings  for  State  Game  Lands 
and  lands  leased  by  the  Commission. 

For  the  year  that  began  July  1, 
1956,  the  Commission’s  Land  Man- 
agement Division  received  approval 
for  the  use  of  $480,000  in  P-R  funds.. 


Girl  Scout  Illustrator  Wins 
Hunt  Safety  Poster  Award 

Miss  Barbara  Meadows,  an  illus- 
trator for  the  Girls  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.,  has  been  declared  winner  of 
a hunting  safety  poster  design  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Sporting  Arms 
&:  Ammunition  Manufacturers’  Insti- 
tute (SAAMI). 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  The 
Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
for  SAAMI— the  national  trade  asso- 
ciation of  America’s  leading  makers 
of  sporting  rifles,  shotguns  and  am- 
munition. Miss  Meadows  was  one  of 
nearly  4,000  League  members  eli- 
gible, and  was  the  only  woman  en- 
trant. She  was  awarded  $500  and  her 
choice  of  an  American  made  sport- 
ing firearm. 

The  poster  will  be  made  available 
this  year  to  State  Game  and  Conser- 
vation Departments  and  interested 
sportsmen’s  groups  at  one-half  actual 
cost  as  part  of  SAAMI’s  continuing 
hunter  safety  program.  Over  100,000 
such  safety  placards  are  distributed 
annually  by  the  organization  for  dis- 
play in  places  where  sportsmen  are 
most  likely  to  congregate. 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR 

TARGET.. 


before  you  fire! 

WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE 
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(tXiuur  & GADGETS 


^VER  LOSE  VOUR 
HUNTING  LISCENSE 
BECAUSE  THE 
HOLDER  CAME 
UNSNAPPED  ? . . . 

£?HEN  TPV  THIS  IDEA.. 
AFTER  YOU'VE  FASTENED 
THE  HOLDER  TO  VOUR 
HUNTING  COAT..  ATTACH 
A SAFETY  PIN  AS 
SHOUJN  , AND  • • • 

NO  MORE  LOST 
LICENSES  , EVEN  IN 
THE  THICKEST  BRIAR 
OR  LAUREL  PATCH  . . 


SAPETY  PIN 


^>ANT  A GOOD  STEADY  REST  FOR  VARMINT  OR 
TARGET  SHOOTING  ? . . . ALL  YOU  NEED  15  A 
GOOD  SHARP  ROCKET  KNIFE... 


SMALL  SAPLING 
ABOUT  THICK 

(THE  SUPPLY  IS 
UNLIMITTED. . .) 


CUT  IT  TO  A 
LENGTH  THAT 
BE-ST  FITS  YOU. 


SHARPEN  THE  END  SO 
YOU  CAN  PUSH  IT  IN  THE 
GROUND  . . 

$2oRKS  BEST  FOR  THE  PRONE  OR 
SITTING  POSITION-- 


GOT  A GADGET?  If  you  have  a tip  on 
how  to  make  hunting  or  wildlife  conserva- 
tion better,  send  it  to  the  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  News,  Harrisburg.  This  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  illustrated  ideas. 

Beagle  Clubs  Plant  For  Rabbits 

Beaglers  are  rapidly  learning  that 
proper  food  and  cover  in  the  right 
places  provide  the  answer  to  more 
sport  on  their  club  grounds. 

Beagle  clubs  of  the  State,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  planted  230,000 
trees  and  shrubs  this  spring  expressly 
for  rabbits.  Glenn  Bowers,  Commis- 
sion cottontail  biologist,  distributed 
the  trees  and  shrubs  to  16  beagle 
clubs  in  15  counties.  All  were  planted 
by  the  club  members  on  their  club 
grounds  or  on  dog  training  areas. 

Bowers,  who  acts  as  advisor  to  the 
rabbit  chasers  and  draws  management 
plans  for  their  lands,  reports  these 
men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  proj- 
ect. The  beaglers  have  learned 
through  this  cooperative  program  that 
the  only  sure  method  of  producing 
more  rabbits  for  chasing  or  hunting 
is  providing  food  and  cover. 
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Chuck  Hunting  Can 
Be  Safe  Sport 

The  record  makes  it  appear  that 
woodchuck  (groundhog)  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  is  becoming  progres- 
sively safer  for  humans.  Last  year  4 
persons  were  killed  and  14  were  in- 
jured by  gunfire  at  the  hands  of 
woodchuck  hunters  or  while  hunting 
the  “whistle-pig.”  In  1954  there  were 
three  human  fatalities  and  thirty-two 
wounded  accountable  to  such  hunt- 
ing. In  1953  the  tally  was  eight  and 
thirty-two.  So  far  this  year  the  Game 
Commission  has  record  of  but  five 
persons  injured  by  chuck  hunter 
gunfire— no  fatalities. 

The  score  could  be  0-0  every  year 
if  each  “pig”  hunter  would  observe 
the  simple  rules  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  make  sure  of  his  target  beyond 
question  before  loosing  his  bullet.  It 
should  be  recognized,  too,  that  utter 
dependence  on  binoculars  or  a tele- 
scope mounted  on  the  rifle  • some- 
times leads  to  trouble.  It  can  be  as 
difficult  for  a person  with  normal 
vision  to  identify  an  animal  at  great 
distance  through  a ’scope  or  glasses 
as  with  the  naked  eye  at  fairly  dose 
range.  The  safety  requirement  in  any 
case  is  that  the  target  be  identified 
beyond  question.  A person  doesn’t 
simply  “happen”  to  shoot  another  in 
mistake  for  game.  The  shooter  in 
such  case  is  guilty  of  neglect  because 
no  human  ever  “looked  like  a wood- 
chuck,” as  reports  often  read. 
Though  “varmint”  hunting  Jias  in- 
creased tremendously  in  recent  years 
the  percentage  of  chuck  hunters  shot 
in  this  State  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  chuck  hunters  is  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons injured  or  killed  while  hunting 
in  the  small  game  and  large  game 
seasons. 

Is  any  bird  or  animal  worth  risk- 
ing human  life?  The  obvious  answer 
to  that  question  would  prevent  many 
hunter  casualties. 


or 
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Varmint  Shooting  Problems 


By  Ed  Shearer 

[N  THE  course  of  a year  a gun 
columnist  collects  a sizeable  bun- 
dle of  letters  concerning  sporting 
irms  and  ammunition.  Questions 
about  varmint  and  small  game  rifles 
:op  the  list  by  a good  margin.  First 
Ithere  are  questions  from  the  tyro  var- 
mint hunter  who  wants  to  know 
which  is  the  best  rifle,  cartridge  or 
scope  to  bust  a whistle-pig  in  the 
whiskers  a couple  of  fields  away. 
Then  there  is  the  brother  who,  after 
one  season  of  shooting,  wants  to 
know  the  answers  for  a lot  of  as- 
sorted woes  with  which  an  unkind 
fate  often  plagues  varmint  hunters. 

Actually  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  among  these  specialized 
shooters.  In  one  group  we  find  the 
stalkers  who  want  to  walk  up  to  a 
woodchuck’s  front  clooryard.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  long  range 
clan  whose  shooting  world  starts  at 
over  150  yards.  The  novice  varmint 
hunter  must  make  up  his  mind  right 
at  the  beginning  as  to  which  road 
he  wants  to  travel;  methods  and 
equipment  for  each  “school”  are  rad- 
ically different. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  for  the  real  varmint  hunt- 
er the  paramount  issue  is  not  the  kill 
or  number  of  kills  butr  how  they  are 
made.  There  is  no  denying  there  is  a 
lot  of  fun  and  skill  in  outwitting  and 
sneaking  up  on  a wild  animal  close 
enough  to  see  his  eyes.  But  there  is 
little  sport  in  the  shot  itself  because 
for  even  an  average  marksman,  a 
high  power  load  at  close  range  is 
murder. 


At  one  time  I lived  in  good  wood- 
chuck country  and  got  a big  bang 
out  of  stalking  them  with  a Smith  & 
Wesson  44  Special  revolver.  Sure,  I 
lost  a lot  of  skin  off  my  elbows  and 
knees  but  I learned  a lot  about  stalk- 
ing, too.  Show  me  a good  stalker  and 
you  see  a good  hunter  every  time. 
But  in  a stalking  rifle  and  outfit,  the 
first  consideration  is  safety.  No  car- 
tridge load  is  absolutely  safe  in  the 
hands  of  a careless,  excitable  indi- 
vidual. The  bullet  should  travel  fast 
enough  to  break  up  or  go  to  pieces 
on  striking  the  ground. 

A ricochet  bullet  that  goes  whin- 
ing over  a farmer’s  head  or  punc- 
tures one  of  his  livestock  will  not 
only  get  you  but  every  other  hunter 
barred  in  that  territory.  About  the 
most  dangerous  cartridge  ever  made 
in  this  respect  is  the  22  caliber  rim- 
fire  in  the  hands  of  a hunter  who 
knows  little  and  cares  less. 

The  next  consideration  is  noise. 
Since  most  varmint  hunting  is  done 
on  land  occupied  by  farmers  or 
others,  a relatively  mild  report  is  al- 
most a must.  The  trajectory  should 
be  flat  enough  to  require  no  holding 
over  or  other  guess  work.  The  accu- 
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racy  must  be  fine  enough  to  match 
the  size  of  the  game  which  is  usually 
small. 

The  rifle  should  be  short,  light 
and  easily  handled.  I know  this  is 
the  opposite  of  what  is  generally 
recommended  for  varmints.  A stalk- 
er, however,  will  do  a lot  of  creep- 
ing and  crawling  over  the  country- 
side, pushing  his  rifle  ahead  of  him 
in  thick  cover.  A fellow  who  makes 
a practice  of  this  with  a nine  or  ten 
pound,  long-barreled  rifle  with  a big 
bulky  scope  mounted  thereon  might 
be  considered  on  the  balmy  side. 
The  light,  short  medium  priced 
rifles  such  as  the  Savage  340  or  the 
Winchester  43  in  the  22  Hornet  or 
218  Bee  class  would  just  about  fill 
the  bill  for  this  type  of  hunting.  And 
one  of  the  numerous  small,  light  and 
medium  priced  scopes  like  the  Wea- 
ver J-4  series  in  2i/2  to  4 power 
would  make  an  ideal  combination. 
With  the  scope  mounted  1.2  inches 
above  the  axis  of  the  bore  and 
sighted  for  150  yards,  the  trajectory 
would  stay  within  one  inch  to  that 
distance  and  about  four  inches  low 
at  200  yards.  A stalker  worthy  of  the 
name  will  shoot  at  100  yards  or  un- 
der, depending  on  the  cover. 

Judging  from  the  sales  and  adver- 
tising, however,  the  big  bang  for  the 
every  growing  army  of  varmint 
shooters  comes  in  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult shots.  With  today’s  high  speed, 
quick-expanding  bullets,  wounded 
varmints  are  rare.  A solid  hit  means 
curtains  and  at  close  or  medium 
range,  mostly  pieces.  There  are  no 
half  measures  with  these  boys— it’s 
either  a clean  kill  or  a miss.  But  this 
business  of  reaching  out  two,  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  at  a target 
the  size  of  the  family  cat  is  becoming 
our  fastest  growing  field  sport.  The 
gun  makers  are  bending  over  back- 
wards in  bringing  out  new  high  ve- 
locity rifles  and  cartridges.  Likewise 
the  scope  makers  are  producing 
scopes  through  which  you  can  count 
a varmint’s  whiskers  from  here  to 


there.  So  let’s  see  what’s  needed  for  cl 
this  kind  of  game.  1 

The  safety  angle  becomes  a prob- 
lem at  these  ranges.  In  order  to  with-  ^ 
stand  the  high  velocity  necessary  for  j 
flat  trajectory  at  long  range,  the  bul-  I 
let  jackets  must  be  materially  thicker  , 
and  harder  than  for  a bullet  de- ! j 
signed  for  150-200  yard  work.  When  j 
you  pass  the  250  yard  marker  it  is  o 
poor  business  to  count  on  bullet  Ii 
break  up.  Depending  on  the  velocity,  1( 
they  will  open  up  or  expand  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  well  past  the  : 
400  yard  mark.  An  expanded  or  part- 
ly  expanded  bullet  that  ricochet’s  151 
really  screams  “bloody  murder”  over 
the  country  side.  Thus  it  is  impera-  J1 
tive  for  the  long  range  shooter  to 
consider  his  background,  even  with 
the  hottest  of  hot  shots. 

The  noise  problem  gives  rise  to 
the  fact  that  to  drive  a bullet  fast 
enough  to  get  the  necessary  flat  tra- 
jectory, it  takes  plenty  of  powder. 
Rifles  of  the  220  Swift  class  give  a 
fairly  loud  report. 

Probably  the  most  important  qual- 
ities in  a long  range  varmint  rifle 
are  accuracy,  flat  trajectory  and  good 
wind  bucking  bullets.  The  only  com- 
mercial varmint  rifles  today  in  the 
300  yard  plus  class  are  the  220  Swift  i 
and  the  new  sixes— the  243  Winches- 
ter and  the  244  Remington  car- 
tridges. With  the  rash  of  claims  by 
long  range  Charlies  and  the  equally 
deceptive  advertising  by  the  boys  in 
the  front  office,  of  nonchalantly 
wafting  chucks  to  their  ancestors  at 
400  to  500  yards,  it’s  time  we  come 
down  to  earth  in  this  long  range 
game. 

You  hear  a lot  about  inherent  ac- 
curacy in  varmint  cartridges.  Now 
the  accuracy  one  can  get  from  a 15 
to  18  pound  rifle,  equipped  with  a 25 
power  scope  off  a bench  rest  is  one 
thing.  The  accuracy  the  same  brother 
can  get  with  an  8 to  10  pound  rifle 
with  an  eight  to  ten  power  scope, 
from  a prone  position  or  even  a 
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chuck  rest,  in  the  field  is  an  entirely 
different  nag. 

Field  accuracy  is  dependent  on 
barrel  weight  and  condition,  stock, 
powder,  bullet  and  a lot  of  other 
factors.  One  thing  is  sure,  each  shot 
is  for  the  record  and  you  don’t  get 
any  sighting  shots.  As  a general  thing 
the  size  of  the  game,  the  velocity  and 
group  determines  the  range  you  can 
consistently  kill  at— if  you  guess  right. 
It  also  governs  the  amount  of  trajec- 
tory you  can  use. 

For  instance,  a white-tail  deer  will 
measure  about  14  inches  from  top  of 
shoulder  to  bottom  of  brisket.  A 
moose  will  use  up  the  best  part  of  a 
yard.  With  all  this  leeway  a rifle  can 
be  sighted  to  put  the  bullet  three  to 
four  inches  high  at  mid-range  and 


still  put  meat  in  the  pot  with  a cen- 
ter hold  on  the  shoulder.  Thus  on 
targets  of  this  size  a fairly  flat  shoot- 
ing big  game  rifle  can  be  sighted  in 
to  have  a so  called  point  blank  range 
of  from  (with  scope  sights)  200  yards 
with  the  medium  power  class  to  350 
yards  with  rifles  of  the  270  and  mag- 
num class. 

With  a varmint  rifle  you  are  deal- 
ing with  targets  averaging  4 inches 
shoulder  to  brisket  measurements  in 
the  case  of  chucks  and  3 inches  of 
hide  on  a crow.  In  view  of  this,  most 
skilled  varmint  hunters  want  a bul- 
let rise  of  no  more  than  1 to  li/£ 
inches,  which  keeps  them  within  the 
rifle’s  group  size  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  target. 

Sighted  thus  a 22  Hornet  tvith  a 
scope  sight  mounted  1.5  inches  above 
the  axis  of  the  bore  would  have  an 
effective  point  blank  range  of  about 
160  yards.  The  220  Swift  would  have 
about  260  yards  with  the  243  and 
244  a little  behind. 

If  the  new  varmint  shooter  wants 
to  know  how  far  his  rifle  will  con- 
sistently bust  a varmint,  he  must  go 
to  the  bench  rest.  Given  some  sub- 
stantial pieces  of  lumber,  anyone  can 
knock  one  together.  A small  bag  of 
sand  completes  the  deal.  Now  fire  5 
strings  of  5 shots  each  at  100-200  and 
300  yards  if  necessary  and  average 
them.  When  you  pass  the  3 inch 
group  you  have  run  out  of  crow. 
And  when  you  have  passed  the  4 
inch  mark  you  have  run  out  of 
chuck.  But  you  have  learned  two  im- 
portant things.  One  is  the  range  your 
particular  outfit  can  be  relied  on  to 
hit  varmints  consistently.  Also  if  you 
get  up  between  groups  you  know 
how  much  a slight  change  of  position 
will  affect  your  center  of  impact. 
Both  are  important  in  long  range 
varmint  shooting. 

Most  of  our  best  varmint  rifles  in 
the  222  class  and  up  will  stay  on  a 
crow  at  200  yards.  They  will  pretty 
well  use  up  a chuck  at  300  yards.  I 
have  never  seen  a rifle  you  would  lug 
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guess  work  considerably  on  both  ele- 
vation and  windage.  Here  is  where 
the  handloader  has  an  advantage  as 
he  can  choose  his  bullet  accordingly. 

Now  the  angle  of  fall  is  much 
sharper  than  the  angle  of  departure. 
A mistake  of  a few  yards  in  range 
estimation  will  give  you  a miss  on  a 
chuck  at  long  range.  Wind  is  always 
a gamble  when  you  have  no  sighting 
shots,  as  it  is  constantly  changing  in 
velocity  and  sometimes  in  direction. 
The  only  way  you  can  learn  to  dope 
wind  is  by  shooting  in  it. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  one 
shooting  in  hilly  country  is  over 
shooting  when  shooting  at  sharp  an- 
gles, either  up  or  down.  This  is  be- 
cause the  slant  range  is  greater  than 
the  horizontal  range.  So  the  angle  of 
the  rifle  bore  to  compensate  for  the 
trajectory  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  angle  of  slope,  either  up  or 
down,  or  the  bullet  will  go  high.  In 
other  words  you  must  hold  low  either 
up  or  down  or  you  will  over  shoot. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  beset  the  long  range  varmint 
shooter.  Even  a small  error  in  any 
one  of  them  can  be  disastrous.  So 
taking  it  all  in  all,  when  the  urge 
to  bust  a 400  yard  chuck  overcomes 
you,  your  best  bet  is  to  be  a good 
Bingo  player. 


CALLING  ALL  VARMINTS 

Turkey,  crow  and  duck  calls  are  not  the  only  ones  used  to  bring  wildlife 
within  gun  range.  Now  “varmint”  calls  are  used  similarly  to  decoy  foxes, 
coyotes  and  wildcats. 

Manipulated  properly  the  calls  emit  squeals,  shrieks,  and  whimperings  to 
imitate  sounds  made  by  a wounded  rabbit— the  animal  called  “the  predators’ 
staff  of  life.” 

The  art  of  predator  calling  has  captured  the  imagination  of  outdoorsmen 
who  enjoy  hunting  between  game  seasons.  For  several  years  Game  Protectors 
and  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  have  given  the  calling  devices  a tryout,  with 

some  success. 

In  Arizona  there  is  a newly-organized  “Varmint  Callers  Association.”  The 
membership  includes  photographers  as  well  as  hunters.  Cameramen  say  the 
device  makes  it  possible  to  get  close-up  pictures  of  wild  animals. 


afield  that  would  begin  to  average 
one  minute  (which  is  four  inches) 
groups  at  400  yards.  One  or  two 
lucky  groups  (we  all  get  them)  don’t 
mean  anything.  It  is  what  the  rifle 
will  average  that  counts. 

The  sectional  density  and  shape  of 
the  bullet  known  as  the  ballistic  co- 
efficient is  very  important  in  long 
range  shooting.  Take  a 3500  foot  sec- 
ond bullet  with  a coefficient  of  .15. 
It  will  lose  19.5%  velocity  in  the  first 
100  yards  and  50.9%  at  300  yards. 
The  same  weight  bullet  with  a co- 
efficient of  .35  would  only  lose  8.6% 
velocity  in  the  first  100  yards  and 
24.6%  at  300  yards,  which  cuts  the 
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EACH  year  with  the  approach  of 
fall  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  outdoor  enthusiasts  can  be  found 
standing  in  deep  meditation  in  front 
of  the  archery  tackle  display  at  their 
favorite  sporting  goods  shop.  The 
special  archery  deer  seasons  of  the 
past  several  years  are  attracting  newr- 
comers  to  the  hunting  field.  Many 
of  them  have  never  shot  a bow  and 
a surprising  number  have  had  no 
previous  hunting  experience. 

The  beginner  will  be  dismayed  at 
the  amount  and  variety  of  archery 
tackle  offered  for  sale  and  will 
be  uhderstandingly  doubtful  of  his 
e ability  to  select  suitable  equipment 
’’  for  his  first  attempt  at  hunting  with 
a bow.  If  the  salesman  is  an  archer 
o of  proven  ability,  (unfortunately  few 
s I of  them  are)  the  beginner  may  rely 


on  the  salesman’s  knowledge  to 
guide  him  in  his  initial  purchases. 
Usually  the  novice  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  bow  hunting  by  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  friends  who 
have  taken  up  the  sport.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  solicit  advice  on 
proper  equipment  from  an  experi- 
enced archer  when  you  are  ready  to 
make  your  first  purchases. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  you 
cannot  bridge  the  gap  from  novice 
to  bow-hunter  by  walking  into  a 
tackle  shop  and  buying  a sixty 
pound  hunting  bow  and  a dozen 
arrows.  You  may  buy  a sixty  pound 
bow  for  hunting,  but  a hunting  bow 
as  a distinct  species  does  not  exist. 
Any  type  of  bow  may  be  and  is  used 
in  the  hunting  field  provided  its  use 
is  legalized  by  law.  Unfortunately 
too  many  beginners  adopt  just  such 
tactics,  basing  their  selection  of  a 
bow  on  impressions  gained  from  the 
all  to  common  practice  among  bow- 
men of  boasting  of  the  drawing 
weight  of  their  particular  bow, 
which  is  intended  to  impress  a non- 


BEGINNING  ARGHERS  are  often  surprised  and  confused  by  the  amount  and  variety  of 
archery  tackle  offered  for  sale.  Best  solution  is  to  solicit  advice  on  proper  equipment 
from  an  experienced  archer. 


shooter.  Archery  is  not  a test  of 
strength  and  ability  as  a marksman 
is  not  measured  in  terms  of  the 
drawing  weight  of  an  individual’s 
bow.  Skill  in  shooting  a bow  is  the 
primary  requisite  for  success  in  the 
hunting  field  and  that  skill  has  to 
be  acquired. 

Proper  shooting  technique  or  form 
is  necessary  in  acquiring  any  reason- 
able degree  of  accuracy  in  shooting 
a bow  just  the  same  as  it  is  required 
to  become  proficient  in  any  sport. 
Shooting  a bow  is  an  acquired  art 
and  if  you  learn  the  fundamentals 
and  practice  the  proper  technique 
you  can  learn  to  shoot  accurately 
with  a bow;  which  is  a lot  more 
satisfactory  than  being  limited  to 
boasting  about  your  physical  prowess. 

A bow  used  in  the  hunting  field 
may  draw  from  45  to  80  pounds  at 
a 28  inch  draw.  The  minimum  legal 
drawing  weight  for  a bow  with 
which  you  may  hunt  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  30  pounds  and  Wis- 
consin has  had  special  bow  and 
arrow  deer  seasons  since  1934,  and 


it  is  a reasonable  deduction  that 
the  responsible  authorities  in  that 
state  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  kill- 
ing power  of  a 30  pound  bow.  It  is 
a basic  premise  that  any  bow  is  a 
lethal  weapon  and  should  be  shot 
and  handled  under  the  same  careful 
conditions  that  pertain  to  the  rifle. 
The  heavy  bow  used  in  the  hunting 
field  is  a special  weapon  and  like 
the  big  game  rifle  has  a limited  use.j 
A rifleman  generally  has  learned  to 
shoot  with  a moderate  priced  22  and 
his  prized  big  game  rifle  was  ac- 
quired after  and  not  before  he 
learned  to  shoot. 

To  learn  how  to  shoot  a bow  and 
to  acquire  the  proper  technique 
through  practice  will  bring  into  play 
muscles  which  will  be  strengthened 
through  use.  Your  first  bow  should 
be  purchased  for  the  primary  pur 
pose  of  learning  good  shooting  form.; 
You  should  be  able  to  bring  it  tc 
full  draw,  (a  bow  is  always  shol 
from  full  draw  position),  withoul 
undue  strain  on  your  part.  Know! 
edge  of  a standard  shooting  tech 
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nique  is  essential  if  you  are  going  to 
acquire  any  ability  or  learn  to  shoot 
accurately.  Watch  skilled  bowmen  in 
action;  listen  carefully  to  their  ad- 
vice, and  read  and  study  any  ma- 
terial you  can  locate  on  the  subject. 
A pitfall  that  you  should  avoid  is  to 
be  lured  into  buying  a bow  that  re- 
quires an  all  out  effort  on  your  part 
to  bring  it  to  full  draw  shooting 
position  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  a 
hunting  bow.  Since  you  do  not  have 
the  skill  required  to  draw  the  bow 
properly  you  will  most  certainly 
develop  bad  habits  which  will  be 
difficult  to  overcome.  The  simple  act 
of  drawing  the  bow  string  properly 
is  impossible  for  a novice  to  perform 
with  a heavy  bow.  The  bow  string 
is  drawn  with  the  tips  of  the  three 
fingers  of  the  drawing  hand  bent 
only  at  the  first  joint  with  the  bow 
string  resting  between  the  finger  tips 
and  the  first  joint.  The  remainder 
of  the  fingers,  the  hand,  and  the 
forearm  are  a continuous  straight 


line  and  act  like  a rope  to  bring 
into  play  the  shoulder  muscles  which 
are  used  in  the  draw.  This  is  an 
acquired  art  and  takes  plenty  of 
practice. 

A rough  guide  for  purchasing  a 
bow  of  suitable  drawing  weight  with 
which  you  can  learn  to  shoot  is: 
Youngsters  up  to  10  years  old,  not 
to  exceed  15  pounds;  10  to  16  years 
of  age,  20  to  25  pounds;  over  16 
years  of  age,  25  to  30  pounds.  The 
design,  materials,  and  workmanship 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
modern  bow  produce  a wide  variety 
of  bows  in  every  price  range.  A low 
priced  hickory  flat  bow  may  sell  for 
as  little  as  $4.00.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  price  range  are  the  laminated 
or  composite  bows  selling  at  $65. 
The  beginner  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  purchasing 
a relatively  low  priced  bow  in  the 
$8  to  $15  price  range.  Leave  the 
purchase  of  a high  priced  bow  until 
you  have  acquired  the  ability  to  hit 


NO  TEST  OF  STRENGTH,  archery  is  aimed  at  developing  skill.  Knowledge  of  standard 
shooting  technique  is  essential  if  you  are  going  to  ever  shoot  accurately.  These  bowmen 
shooting  at  the  1956  Sportsmen’s  Show  in  Harrisburg  exhibit  excellent  form. 
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FIELD  ARCHERY  on  courses  set  up  by 
many  sportsmen’s  clubs  throughout  the 
State  are  fine  places  to  practice.  New 
members  are  always  a welcome  addition  to 
archery  clubs. 

a chosen  target  consistently.  From 
there  on  out  your  selection  of  a bow 
to  use  in  the  hunting  field  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  and 
the  size  of  your  pocketbook.  Too 
many  beginners  act  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  accuracy  can  be  pur- 
chased and  that  with  the  acquisition 
of  a high  priced  bow  accuracy  is 
assured.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
intelligent  practice. 

When  you  have  chosen  your  first 
bow  you  will  need  in  addition  a 
dozen  good  practice  arrows,  a quiver 
in  which  to  carry  them,  an  arm 
guard,  and  protection  in  the  form 
of  a shooting  glove  or  tab  for  the 
drawing  fingers.  These  are  the  essen- 
tial items  and  their  cost  for  the 
express  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  can  be  very  reasonable. 
Arrows  are  manufactured  in  dif- 
erent  lengths  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual.  You  can 
determine  the  length  of  arrow  you 
should  purchase  by  the  following 
method.  Extend  your  arm  and  hand 
at  full  length  directly  in  front  of 


you.  Place  the  knock  end  of  the 
arrow  at  your  arm  pit.  The  tip  of 
an  arrow  of  the  correct  length  will 
reach  to  the  first  joint  of  your 
middle  finger.  Good  practice  arrows  , 
made  from  Port  Orford  cedar  with  1 
metal  points  and  replaceable  plastic 
nocks  can  be  purchased  for  approxi-  1 
mately  fifty  cents  each.  Sight  along 
each  individual  shaft  while  revolving 
it  slowly  and  discard  any  crooked 
shafts  as  they  will  not  fly  straight 
to  the  target.  Whether  you  choose  1 
a belt,  shoulder,  or  other  type  of  1 
quiver  in  which  to  carry  your  arrows 
is  solely  a matter  of  individual  pref-  j 
erence.  By  and  large,  belt  quivers 
cost  less  than  the  shoulder  type  and 
will  reduce  your  initial  monetary  ; 
outlay. 

The  high  anchor  or  hunting 
method  of  aiming  is  the  choice  of  ' 
most  of  the  new  crop  of  bow  hunters. 
In  any  method  you  select  learn  to 
shoot  with  both  eyes  open.  Using  the 
high  anchor,  draw  to  the  cheek  with 
the  arrow  at  about  mouth  height;  I 
tilt  the  bow  slightly  from  the  vertical 
until  you  can  sight  along  the  shaft 
of  the  arrow  to  your  target.  Stand 
erect,  head  up  and  shoulders  back; 
with  your  feet  on  an  imaginary  line 
extending  to  your  target.  Look  at 
your  target  by  turning  your  head 
and  looking  along  your  bow  arm 
which  is  extended  toward  the  target. 
Focus  your  eyes  on  the  center  of  the 
target;  the  arrow  shaft  can  be 
brought  into  proper  alignment  by 
indirect  vision.  Sight  over  the  tip  of 
the  arrow  which  you  bring  into  the 
line  of  sight  from  your  eyes  to  the 
target  center. 

If  there  is  an  archery  club  in  yourj 
vicinity  join  it  by  all  means  and 
make  your  first  attempt  at  shooting 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
club  members.  New  members  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  archery 
club  and  members  are  willing  and 


anxious  to  instruct  the  novice  in  the 
fundamentals.  If  you  have  to  practice 
alone,  set  up  a couple  of  bales  of 
straw  in  open  territory  where  stray; 
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arrows  cannot  menace  people  or  live- 
stock. For  your  initial  attempt  stand 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  from  your  target. 
Stray  arrows  have  a habit  of  sliding 
under  the  grass  for  their  entire 
length  making  them  difficult  to  lo- 
cate and  searching  for  lost  arrows 
can  take  up  a disproportionate  share 
of  your  practice  time. 

As  your  technique  improves  in- 
crease your  shooting  distance.  When 
you  can  consistently  group  six  of 
those  practice  arrows  in  an  area 
•which  you  could  cover  with  a bushel 
basket  from  a distance  of  thirty  yards 
you  can  begin  to  wonder  whether 
better  equipment  would  improve 
your  accuracy.  Your  practice  arrows, 
that  is  those  that  have  not  been  lost 
or  broken,  will  have  a rather  be- 
draggled appearance  by  that  time.  All 
beginners  are  rough  on  arrows. 
Check  your  arrows  at  frequent  inter- 
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vals  and  discard  any  shafts  that  show 
the  least  sign  of  failure.  Arrows 
break  as  they  pass  the  bow  and  a 
broken  shaft  can  cause  painful  in- 
jury to  the  bow  hand  of  the  archer. 
Your  bow  which  was  difficult  to 
bring  to  full  draw  on  your  first 
attempts  now  feels  like  a feather- 
weight. You  are  on  your  way  to 
being  a marksman  when  you  have 
reached  this  stage  and  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  go  back  to  your 
tackle  shop  and  equip  yourself  for 
the  October  hunting  season. 

One  final  word  of  caution;  a 45 
pound  bow  at  your  draw  will  pin 
down  any  game  that  you  can  stalk 
within  bow  range.  Remember:  It’s 
not  the  drawing  weight  of  the  bow 
but  the  ability  of  the  bowman  to 
send  an  arrow  to  a vital  area  which 
assures  a clean  kill  and  a successful 
hunt. 
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ARCHERY  TOURNAMENT 
CALENDAR 

For  the  information  of  archers 
desiring  to  attend  or  participate  in 
field  and  target  tournaments,  here 
is  a list  of  Championship  shoots 
scheduled  for  September  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation: 

September  1,  2 & 3 
PSAA  Target  Championship, 
State  College.  10:00  a.  m. 

September  9 

Northeast  Division  Field  Cham- 
pionship, PSAA,  Berwick  Arch- 
ery Club,  Berwick.  9:00  a.  m. 

September  16 

Northwest  Division,  Field  Cham- 
pionship, PSAA,  Colonel  Drake 
Archers,  Titusville.  9:00  a.  m. 

September  29  & 30 

PSAA  Field  Championship, 
Greencastle.  9:00  a.  m. 


BOWHUNTING’S  BIGGEST  THRILL 
came  to  W.  E.  Sell,  of  Hanover,  last  year 
when  he  killed  this  four  point  buck  in 
Cameron  County.  Using  a 30  pound  glass- 
powered  bow,  he  hit  his  deer  at  about  30 
yards.  It  marked  his  27th  deer,  first  with 
bow  and  arrow. 
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OUTDOOR  PUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Shooting  For  Fun  and  Practice 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WITH  the  hunting  season  only  a 
few  weeks  away,  this  is  the  time 
to  sharpen  up  your  shooting  eye.  Too 
many  of  us  are  weekend  shooters. 
We  go  out  for  two  or  three  weekends 
each  fall  to  hunt  small  game  and  big, 
then  wonder  why  we  miss  some  easy 
shots.  By  the  time  the  season  is  over, 
we  get  in  the  grove.  But  by  then  it  is 
too  late.  The  season  is  over.  So  we 
pack  away  our  guns  and  bows  and 
wait  for  another  season. 

There  is  one  good  reason  why  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  future  of 
our  sport  to  pratice  ahead  of  time  so 
when  the  season  opens,  we  are  already 
“warmed  up. ’’Very  simply,  that  reason 
is  “Good  Shooting  is  good  conser- 
vation.” Good  shooting  means  a clean 
kill,  and  fewer  cripples  to  crawl  off 
and  die  as  wasted  game.  Then  too,  as 
hunting  pressure  increases  and  the 
available  game  must  be  spread  out 
among  more  hunters,  our  shots  are 
less  frequent.  We  must  be  able  to 
make  the  best  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity—and  that  means  making  every 
shot  count. 

Just  as  football  teams  practice  for 
several  weeks  before  the  season  opens 
so  that  every  play,  every  block  or 
tackle  is  almost  instinctive,  so  the 
sportsman  must  practice  so  that 
every  motion  is  smooth  and  correctly 
timed.  This  timing  and  smoothness 
of  movement  can  be  acquired  with 
practice— and  frequently  it  makes  the 
difference  between  a hit  or  a near 


miss.  Near  misses  frequently  result  in 
crippled  game,  and  that  may  mean 
lost  game. 

Gun  Games  and  Contests 

All  of  these  games  and  contests 
can  be  played  anywhere  there  is  a 
safe  place  to  shoot.  The  first  group 
require  22  rifles  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  firing  point  to  the  target.  The 
other  necessary  item  is  a box  of 
“Bustible  Bullseyes”  available  in 
most  sporting  goods  stores.  These  are 
black  composition  “buttons”  the  size 
of  the  bull  on  the  standard  50  foot 
range  target.  They  come  with  a small 
piece  of  light  wire  molded  in  them, 
so  you  can  hang  them  on  a piece  of 
string,  or  by  sticking  the  wire  in  a 
hole  in  a board,  or  your  backstop. 

Rapid  Fire  Contest 

On  each  side  of  your  backstop 
hang  five  bustible  bullseyes  so  that 
they  are  at  least  3 inches  apart.  You 
and  your  companion  take  your  posi- 
tions on  the  firing  line.  Your  guns 
have  the  actions  open,  and  five  shells 
are  at  hand.  At  the  signal,  you  load 
one  shell  at  a time  and  shoot  at  a 
bullseye.  Score  five  points  for  the  first 
one  who  squeezes  off  five  shots,  and 
five  points  for  each  bullseye  that  is 
broken. 

Try  this  game  in  four  parts:  shoot- 
ing prone;  kneeling;  sitting,  and  off- 
hand. 

Shoot  Down 

At  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet,  hang 
ten  bustible  bullseyes  on  each  side 
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of  the  backstop.  Your  companion 
shoots  first.  Then  you  shoot.  The 
purpose  of  the  game  is  to  see  who 
can  hit  the  most  bullseyes  in  a row. 
The  first  one  to  miss  loses  the  match. 

Try  this  from  four  shooting  posi- 
tions, and  if  you  have  each  hit  40 
bulls,  continue  off-hand  until  some- 
one misses. 

Swinging  Target 

Shoot  at  fifty  feet.  Drill  a one 
quarter  inch  hole  near  one  end  of  a 
three  foot  long  piece  of  one  by  two 
lumber.  On  the  other  end,  fasten  a 
foot  square  piece  of  celotex  or  heavy 
cardboard.  Fasten  a standard  50  foot 
range  target  (or  draw  one)  on  the 
celotex  or  cardboard. 

Push  a nail  through  the  hole  in 
t^ie  one  by  two  and  drive  it  securely 
into  the  backstop,  but  not  so  far  that 
the  one  by  two  will  not  swing  back 
and  forth  freely. 

Tie  a long  piece  of  heavy  cord  or 
twine  to  the  one  by  two,  and  run  it 
through  on  screw-eye  in  one  side  of 
the  backstop,  and  back  to  the  firing 
line.  Then  when  you  pull  the  string, 
the  target  will  swing  back  and  forth. 
Try  pulling  the  cord  until  the  target 
is  pulled  up  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Then 
let  go  of  the  string.  The  target  should 
swing  back  and  forth  several  times 
before  coming  to  rest. 

Try  this  from  a prone  or  sitting 
position  first.  Shoot  five  shots  each. 
Between  shots,  pull  the  target  up  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  then  release  it.  The 


target  must  be  moving  when  you 
shoot.  High  score  wins. 

Moving  Targets 

Shoot  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet. 
Be  sure  of  your  background.  Use  two 
trees  or  two  poles  forty  feet  apart  or 
nearly  so.  Stretch  a piece  of  heavy 
baling  wire  between  the  trees  so  one 
end  is  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  other  end  two  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Fasten  a small  clothes  line  pulley 
to  each  end  of  a 2 foot  piece  of  one 
by  two,  and  hang  the  pullies  on  the 
wire.  Move  it  to  the  high  end  of  the 
wire  and  let  go.  If  it  slides  down  the 
wire  too  fast,  lower  the  high  end  of 
the  wire  a foot  or  two,  or  try  again. 
When  you  adjust  it  so  that  it  moves 
fast  enough  so  that  a target  hanging 
from  it  will  be  fun  to  shoot  it  (not 
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too  slow,  but  not  too  fast)  fasten  a 
short  piece  of  string  to  the  one  by 
two.  Stick  a tack  in  the  tree  or  post 
at  the  high  end  of  the  wire  and  loop 
the  string  over  the  tack.  This  will 
hold  the  sliding  target  holder  at  the 
high  end  of  the  wire. 

Tie  on  long  piece  of  cord  to  the 
tack  and  run  the  cord  back  to  the 
firing  line.  When  you  pull  the  cord, 
the  tack  comes  out  and  the  target 
slides  down  the  wire.  Try  it  a few 
times  to  be  sure  it  works  easily. 

For  targets  you  can  use  regular 
paper  targets,  or  cardboard  cut-outs 
of  crows,  quail,  pheasants,  grouse  or 
ducks. 

To  make  these  cut-outs,  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  flying  bird  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  or  trace  the  out- 
line from  a large  calendar  illustra- 
tion or  counter  display  advertisement 
that  your  sporting  goods  dealer  may 
give  you.  Some  gun  manufacturers 
distribute  such  displays,  or  may  have 
ready-made  targets. 

Trace  these  patterns  on  cardboard 
or  cellotex,  cut  them  out  and  fasten 
them  to  the  sliding  target  holder. 
Fasten  the  target  at  the  high  end  of 
the  wire,  and  take  your  position  on 
the  firing  line.  When  you  say  pull, 
your  companion  pulls  out  the  tack, 
and  down  goes  the  target.  Unload 
your  gun,  open  the  action,  and  lay 
down  the  gun,  while  you  and  your 
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companion  check  your  shot  and  set 
up  the  target  for  the  next  round. 

At  first,  the  most  hits  for  each  five 
shots  will  determine  the  winner.  But 
as  you  practice  and  improve,  you 
may  want  to  score  by  location  of  hits 
on  the  target.  Head  or  neck  shots 
count  10;  body  shots  count  8;  wing 
or  tail  shots  count  4. 


Pop-up  Targets 

Shoot  at  50  to  75  feet.  Be  sure  of 
a good,  safe  backstop.  Pop-up  targets 
provide  good  practice  for  hunting 
rabbits  and  are  easy  to  make.  Start 
with  three  or  four  two  foot  sections 
of  logs  that  are  8 to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  or  use  large,  mailing  tubes 
made  of  very  heavy  cardboard. 

Place  these  logs  at  varying  dis- 
tances up  to  ten  feet  in  front  of  the 
backstop  in  different  locations.  Drive 
stakes  in  the  ground  at  both  sides  of 
each  log,  so  that  the  log  will  turn 
but  stay  in  position. 

With  nails  or  screws,  fasten  an  18" 
piece  of  one  by  two  to  one  end  of  the 
log  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and 
nail  on  tack  cut-out  targets  of  ani- 
mals to  the  log  as  shown.  Tie  a piece 
of  cord  or  heavy  twine  to  each  piece 
of  one  by  two  on  each  log  and  run 
the  twine  back  to  the  firing  line. 

Take  your  positions  on  the  firing 
line  with  your  gun  loaded  and  in 
the  ready  position.  Tell  your  com- 
panion to  pull  one  piece  of  cord 
gently  so  the  target  stands  upright 
and  slowly  falls  over  toward  you. 
You  don’t  know  which  one  he  will 
pull.  In  the  two  or  three  seconds  it 
takes  for  the  target  to  stand  and  fall 
over,  your  job  is  to  hit  it  in  the  head 
or  neck.  After  a little  practice  you 
can  fasten  bustible  bullseyes  to  the 
targets  and  shoot  at  them.  Winner  in 
this  contest  is  the  one  who  breaks  the 
most  bulls  in  5 shots  at  five  targets. 


All  these  games  are  fun  in  them- 
selves. They  also  help  you  get  “in 
the  groove”  for  the  hunting  season 
and  to  perfect  your  aim,  timing  and 
swing. 
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Prospecting  For  Fox  Sign 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

Photos  by  the  Author 


IN  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
prospecting  means  looking  for  fur 
signs  such  as  tracks,  droppings,  and 
such.  Most  of  today’s  successful  fox 
trappers  agree,  however,  that  the  ad- 
vance preparation  of  set  locations 
should  also  be  included  as  a part  of 
prospecting.  In  other  words,  while 
you  are  prospecting  for  fox  sign,  it  is 
also  a good  plan  to  determine  the 
best  locations  for  your  sets,  and  to 
prepare  them  in  advance. 

Perhaps  my  column  this  month 
will  give  you  some  ideas  on  where  to 
look  for  fox  signs,  and  where  to  pre- 
i pare  your  set  locations. 

The  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
power  line  right-of-ways  which  criss- 
cross our  Pennsylvania  countryside 
today— provide  excellent  places  for 
the  trapper  to  search  for  fox  signs. 
Usually  some  sort  of  a road  is  found 


along  these  right-of-ways,  making 
them  ideal  travel  routes  for  foxes. 
Look  for  muddy  and  sandy  spots 
along  such  roads— study  these  care- 
fully for  tracks.  Good  set  locations 
can  be  prepared  at  bare  spots  left 
by  burned  brush  piles.  A diligent 
search  will  also  reveal  other  suitable 
locations. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State,  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  used,  railroad  tracks 
afford  a good  opportunity  for  the 
trapper  to  check  for  fox  signs.  In 
northern  Pennsylvania,  many  miles 
of  railroads  wind  their  way  among 
the  majestic  mountains,  and  here  one 
seldom  fails  to  find  fox  droppings 
conspicuously  deposited  on  the  ties 
between  the  tracks.  Often  the  trapper 
can  also  find  small  fields  or  other 
open  areas  along  the  railroad  where 
fox  set  locations  can  be  prepared. 

Certainly  not  the  least  interesting 
places  to  look  for  fox  signs  are  the 
many  logging  and  similar  roads  and 
trails  found  in  almost  any  woodland. 
Again,  as  on  power  line  right-of-ways, 
the  trapper  looks  for  tracks  at  muddy 
and  sandy  spots.  Droppings  too,  are 


looked  for,  and  these  are  generally 
found  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Good  set  locations  can  be  pre- 
pared at  places  where  several  differ- 
ent roads  form  an  intersection,  where 


the  woodland  road  leads  out  into 
open  fields.  The  serious  trapper 
should  not  overlook  conspicuous  ob- 
jects along  the  trail  where  scent  post 
sets  can  be  constructed. 
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First  Day 

Seasons 
Last  Day 

Daily 

Bag 

Limits 

Max. 

Possession  Legal  Shooting 

Limits  Hours 

Sora 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25 

25 

14  hr.  before  sunrise 
to  sunset;  Oct.  27 
only— 9:00  a.  m.  to 
sunset 

Rails  (except 
Sora)  and 
Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

10 

20 

\/2  hr.  before  sunrise 
to  sunset;  Oct.  27 
only— 9:00  a.  m.  to 
sunset 

Mourning  Doves 

Sept.  10 

Oct.  19 

8 

8 

1/2  hr.  before  sunrise 
to  sunset 

Woodcock 

Oct.  8 

Nov.  16 

4 

8 

1/2  hr.  before  sunrise 

to  sunset;  Oct.  27 
only— 9:00  a.  m.  to 
sunset 
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THERE'S  something  in  the  call  ol  the  wild  goose  that  is  mysterious  and 
moving,  saddening  yet  gladdening— a something  that  men  hear  and  are 
stirred  by,  yet  cannot  explain. 

This  month,  as  the  great  legions  of  Canadas  respond  to  the  urge  of  migra- 
tion and  as  the  first  few  flocks  follow  the  uncharted  but  unchanging  flight 
routes  over  Pennsylvania,  men  will  gaze  skyward  in  awe  and  admiration. 
From  mountain  cabins  and  farm  homes  and  city  apartments,  the  faint  honk 
ing  and  gabbling  will  send  thrills  down  millions  of  human  spines. 

For  of  all  the  waterfowl,  none  is  more  majestic  and  mighty  than  the 
Canada  goose.  He  is,  somehow,  man  in  flight— a symbol  of  nature  at  her  best,  In 
His  orderly,  V-shaped  progress  across  the  skies  is  a sign  of  permanence  andj 
right. 

This  old  gray  bird  from  the  North  also  represents  a challenge  to  human 
ingenuity  and  skill.  He  is  noted  for  his  sagacity,  is  not  easily  decoyed  oi 
called  within  gun  range.  His  very  size,  however,  works  to  his  advantage  (and 
all  too  often  his  disadvantage)  during  hunting  seasons.  The  average  gunnel 
is  so  impressed  and  usually  so  excited  at  the  sight  of  these  tremendous  target.1 
that  he  shoots  wildly  and  before  the  geese  are  within  proper  range.  The  .. 
lesult  is  that  many  a Canada  goose  who  makes  the  long  trip  north  and  soutf 
carries  lead  in  his  tail,  even  if  his  cruising  speed  may  not  show  it.  5 

In  Pennsylvania  in  October  men  and  guns  and  dogs  are  waiting  for  the! 
call  “the  goose  hangs  high.”  Hidden  below  in  open  pits  on  a thousand  corn 


fields  and  in  reed-coverecl  blinds  on  river  shoals,  they  are  waiting.  Sure  thee  ^ 


thrill  to  the  wave  after  wave  of  less  waterfowl— the  blacks  and  mallards,  the 
"woodies”  and  “cans."  But  the  sound  of  the  big  birds  from  Canada— at  firs,1 
a far  off  gabbling  in  the  sky— makes  every  hunter  take  a tighter  grip  on  the; 
stock  and  whisper  a word  of  caution  to  his  companions.  As  the  mighty  “V’  oni 
moves  closer  and  closer,  heart  beats  become  faster  and  faster— the  breath  it  to 
held  longer  and  longer.  This  is  the  “pay-off;”  this  is  the  supreme  moment  ii  ( 
wildfowling.  The  decoys  and  the  call  and  the  concealment  of  gun  and  dot  Gl] 
must  be  perfect. 

Yes,  geese— like  those  who  hunt  them— are  not  infallible.  There  alway; 
comes  a time,  as  cover  artist  Margaret  Blair  has  so  beautifully  captured  it 
when  the  wings  are  set;  the  glide  is  started.  And  the  Canada  goose  goes  t( 
meet  his  fate— to  provide  supreme  pleasure  to  human  souls. 

And  for  the  sportsmen  waiting  below,  the  last  short  prayer  as  the  bird 
come  in  should  be  to  kill  clean  or  miss  completely! 
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Editorial  . . 


To  Moke  A Safe  Sport  More  Safe 

Hunter  safety  is  ...  . YOU! 

It’s  not  a slogan  nor  a startling  speech,  a campaign  or  a set  of  somber 
statistics. 

Hunting  accidents  aren’t  caused  by  guns  or  bad  weather,  by  deer  or 
rabbits  or  pheasants.  Accidental  shootings  happen  to  people  just  like  you 
and  are  caused  by  people  just  like  you! 

All  the  safety  slogans  you’ve  ever  seen— all  the  speeches  on  accident 
prevention  you’ve  ever  heard  and  all  the  newspaper  headlines  and  editorials 
you’ve  ever  read  are  aimed  at  making  safety  a habit  with  YOU!  Every 
hunter,  individually  and  collectively,  must  accept  some  responsibility  for 
his  own  safety  and  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  others. 

There  are  really  only  two  kinds  of  people  who  cause  hunting  accidents— 
those  who  don’t  know  how  to  handle  guns  and  those  who  don’t  know  or 
care  how  to  handle  themselves.  Both  types  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
identified. 

Although  we  have  laws  to  punish  men  who  shoot  another  accidentally, 
those  laws  in  themselves  don’t  prevent  accidents.  Actually,  the  self-condem- 
nation that  comes  to  anyone  responsible  for  a hunting  accident  is  often  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  the  law  prescribes.  Still,  people  are  involved 
in  hunting  accidents  every  year. 

But  you  can  prevent  accidents.  Choose  your  hunting  companions  with  ?. 
standard  of  safety  as  well  as  sportsmanship.  Don’t  hunt  with  the  careless  or 
indifferent  man— and  tell  him  why.  Identify  your  target.  Take  nothing  for 
granted  in  the  woods  or  fields.  Don’t  take  chances— hunting  is  not  a competi- 
tive sport.  Watch  your  own  gun— you  can’t  recall  a careless  bullet! 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady. 

Meet  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Woodie 

By  Bill  Walsh 


THREE  mallards  banked  sharply 
at  the  sight  of  our  decoys  and 
came  gliding  in  without  question. 
Opening  day  was  only  a few  minutes 
old  and  these  birds  demonstrated 
with  foolhardy  aplomb  their  lack  of 
education.  I stood  up,  levelled  on  the 
lead  bird,  and  squeezed.  But  in  that 
instant  over  which  a hunter  seems  to 
have  little  control,  the  birds  caught 
my  motion  in  the  blind  and  flared. 
I missed  the  first  shot  and  repeated 
the  process  with  the  right  barrel- 
feeling  a bit  foolish  as  I sat  down. 
It  was  only  then  I realized  Matt 
hadn’t  fired. 

“Got  corks  in  your  barrels?”  I 
asked,  trying  not  to  appear  too  dis- 
pleased with  a buddy  who  just  sat 
there  doing  nothing  after  I’d 
promised  him  plenty  of  shooting  in 
my  favorite  blind. 

Matt  pointed  at  our  feet  where  a 
drake  and  hen  wood  duck  lay— our 
first  kills  of  the  day  a few  minutes 
earlier. 


“We’re  only  allowed  one  wood 
duck,”  he  said.  “And  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I thought  the  three  that  just 
hustled  by  were  some  more  of  the 
same.  You  said  we’d  have  to  look 
twice  from  now  on.” 

Well,  believe  me.  Matt  and  I had 
an  educational  session  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He’d  never  hunted  ducks  before 
and  I’d  been  too  short-sighted  to 
realize  we  should  have  had  a few 
talks  before  taking  him  out.  After 
all,  there  are  definite  ways  to  recog- 
nize a wood  duck  in  the  field,  espe- 
cially at  shooting  range. 

The  fellow  who  taught  me  duck 
hunting  wouldn’t  let  me  shoot  until 
I could  make  out  the  duck’s  eye, 
clearly  and  distinctly.  And  if  you  can 
see  his  eye,  you  can  see  the  other 
points  of  identification  that  set  Mr. 
Woodie  apart  from  his  webfoot 
cousins. 

We  could  start  at  the  beginning, 
but  let’s  begin  at  the  end— the  end 
of  the  wood  duck,  that  is.  There’s 


the  matter  of  his  tail.  It  sticks  out 
behind  like  part  of  him  trying  to 
catch  up— and  can  be  clearly  seen 
from  any  angle  except  a straight-on 
low  level  approach  or  the  reverse 
after  you’ve  missed  with  both  barrels. 

Although  the  wood  duck’s  wings 
are  in  pretty  much  the  same  position 
jon  his  body  as  the  wings  of  other 
s ducks,  this  posterior  “extension” 
aushes  his  wings  into  the  center  of 
:he  body— in  his  silhouette  at  least. 
And,  at  first  glance,  that’s  the  most 
important  lesson  in  field  identifica- 
tion. There  are  others,  of  course.  The 
shape  of  the  wings,  narrow  and  taper- 
ing, is  one. 

Now  that  we’ve  dispensed  with  the 
end  and  its  effect  on  the  middle,  let’s 
(go  back  to  the  beginning.  No  other 
!duck  is  so  visibly  nosey  about  what’s 
2[oing  on  beneath  him  as  the  woodie. 
Vou’d  think  his  neck  was  on  a swivel 
ithe  way  he  turns  his  head  here  and 
there  inspecting  the  terrain  and  water 
passing  beneath  his  swiftly  beating 
wings.  In  making  these  inspections, 
the  woodie  actually  lowers  his  head, 
pushing  it  below  the  regular  flight 
aosition.  If  you  knew  only  this  one 
ield  identification  characteristic 

£ 

,(  ibout  the  woodie,  you’d  surely  be 
tble  to  pick  him  out. 

COMPARE  THIS  MALLARD  DRAKE 
with  the  shot  of  the  wood  duck  at  the  top 
j if  the  page.  Notice  how  the  tail  and  wings 
:>lend  together  into  a wedge  that  forms 
1(  dmost  entirely  behind  the  wing-line  that 
X lissects  the  duck  about  half-way.  Note  the 
to  onger  neck,  the  “stubby  looking”  tail. 
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GUNNER’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  WOOD  DUCK 
DRAKE  gives  you  good  keys  to  identifica- 
tion. Note  the  short  neck,  as  compared 
with  most  ducks,  and  the  long  tail. 

His  voice  helps  you,  too.  Everyone 
knows  that  ducks  go  “quack-quack.” 
But  wait  a minute.  When  cruising  by 
a stool  of  decoys  or  when  flushed 
from  a swamp  by  an  approaching 
canoe,  what’s  the  name  of  that  duck 
that  goes  “peep-peep-peep-peep”  in  a 
soft,  whistling  tone? 

You  can  go  to  the  head  of  the  class 
if  you  said  the  wood  duck.  And  there 
you  have  the  three  main  character- 
istics by  which  you  can  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  ducks  that  will 
be  winging  your  way,  fresh  from  a 
bumper  hatch  of  ducks  throughout 
most  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
this  season  of  1956. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  another  point 
to  remember  is  that  most  of  the  wood 
ducks  killed  in  Pennsylvania  are 
probably  natives— for  they  are  one 
bird  that  likes  the  Keystone  State  as 
a nesting  ground.  The  provision  of 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  in  suitable 
marsh  areas  by  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  folks  and  interested 
sportsmen’s  groups  helps  the  wood 
duck  select  Pennsylvania  for  his  home 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years. 

But  let’s  pursue  the  identification 
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MISTER  AND  MRS.  WOODIE,  in  that  order  left  to  right,  clearly  show  some  important 
held  identification  marks— the  posterior  “extension”  of  the  tail,  the  appearance  of  the  wings 
in  the  center  of  the  body,  and  the  swiveling  of  the  neck  in  constant  watching  the  country 
below. 


business  a bit  further.  There’s  the 
matter  of  where  you’d  most  most  ex- 
pect to  find  the  wood  duck  in  order 
to  be  on  guard.  The  snow-encrusteci 
hard  weather  hunter  crouched  in  his 
float  box  off  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
hardly  expects  the  wood  duck  to 
come  winging  into  his  spread  of 
nearly  a hundred  bluebill  decoys— 
although  no  one  perfectly  predicts 
the  actions  of  a duck.  He’d  be  as  sur- 
prised as  the  wood  duck  himself  if 
he  found  himself  behaving  like  a 
Lesser  Scaup. 

But  the  hunter  of  the  swamps  and 
beaver  dams,  the  trudger  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks,  and  the  fellow  who  pass 
shoots  at  ducks  between  such  areas 
has  every  right  to  expect  more  than 
an  occasional  wood  duck  to  wing  by. 
In  early  season  he  can  and  should 
expect  MANY  of  the  presented 
targets  to  be  woodies. 


In  early  season  shooting  along  in- 
land waters,  the  majority  of  the  bang- 
ing will  be  at  mallards,  black  ducks, 
wood  ducks,  and  teal.  The  question 
of  relative  size  of  the  birds  aids 
identification.  This  is  easy.  The  wood 
duck  is  smaller  than  the  mallards 
and  blacks  and  larger  than  the  teal—, 
the  latter,  incidentally,  making  their 
largest  flights  through  Pennsylvania 
in  September  most  years. 

The  mallard  and  black  will  tip  the 
scales  up  to  three  and  three-quarter 
pounds,  have  a wingspread  of  up  to 
40  inches,  and  possess  a body  length 
up  to  28  inches  in  flight  including 
the  tail  and  bill. 

The  wood  duck  weighs  up  to  a 
pound  and  a half,  has  a wingspread 
up  to  29  inches,  and  a body  length 
up  to  about  20  inches. 

Green  and  blue-wing  teal  will 
average  about  a pound  or  slightly  i 
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less,  have  a wingspread  of  about  24 
inches,  and  a body  length  of  about 
16  inches. 

Although  the  distance  at  which 
one  sees  a duck  has  something  to  do 
with  how  big  he  appears,  the  smart 
duck  hunter  who  is  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  identifying  ducks  can  help 
his  chances  of  proper  identification 
(and  of  increasing  his  bag  of  clean 
kills)  by  waiting  until  all  ducks  are 
within  proper  range.  The  business  of 
comparative  sizes— which  will  aid  him 
in  picking  out  the  woodies— is  easier 
then. 

For  the  average  shotgunner  using 
average  loads,  the  maximum  proper 
range  is  still  40  yards— with  35  yards 
a still  more  desirable  figure.  One  way 
to  help  you  keep  from  wasting  shells 
in  barrel  stretching,  if  you  hunt  from 
a blind,  is  to  drive  a stake  in  the 
water  exactly  40  yards  from  your 
blind  and  refuse  to  shoot  at  anything 
beyond  it. 

In  this  writer’s  personal  duck  hunt- 
ing experiences  (which  have  not 
taken  place  over  so  lengthy  a span  of 
years  as  some  of  our  elder  readers) 
we  have  observed  that  the  wood  duck 
is  the  only  duck  to  mingle  with  flocks 
of  birds  other  than  waterfowl.  A 
friend  and  I have  observed  this 
phenomenon  several  times  each  sea- 
son at  a blind  on  Mitchell  Lake  when 
wood  ducks  flew  in  perfect  compat- 
ability  of  speed  and  formation  with 


flocks  of  birds  (that  I believe  were 
cedar  waxwings)  past  and  over  our 
blind.  On  all  occasions  the  visitations 
with  the  songbirds  were  brief  but  we 
have  never  seen  mallards,  blacks  or 
other  ducks  do  it. 

After  you’ve  got  your  wood  duck 
and  passed  up  the  others  that  flew 
by  you  that  day,  be  sure  to  treat  him 
right  on  your  table.  The  flesh  of  the 
wood  duck  makes  for  excellent  eat- 
ing. His  diet  is  90  per  cent  vegetable 
matter.  The  10  per  cent  remaining 
usually  is  made  up  of  insects  and  is 
probably  pretty  much  a summer 
affair,  his  diet  becoming  almost  en- 
tirely vegetable  during  the  hunting 
season.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
nuts. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
wood  duck  has  been  advocated  by 
many  as  the  national  bird  because 
of  its  peaceful  habits,  because  it  nests 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  and  striking 
beauty.  The  reduction  of  its  numbers 
over  “old-time”  days  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  removal  of  timber— 
since  it  utilizes  hollow  trees  as  nest- 
ing sites— and  not  as  a result  of 
hunters’  activities.  However,  its 
“comeback”  is  largely  due  to  hunters’ 
interest  and  self-imposed  restrictions 
on  bag  and  possession  limits— the 
main  reason  it’s  so  important  to  know 
him  when  you  see  him. 


EVEN  ON  THE  RISE  this  pair  of  wood  ducks  demonstrates  how  the  protruding  tails  seem 
to  “push”  the  wings  into  the  center  of  the  body— one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
identifying  them  from  boat  or  blind. 
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By  Ned  Smith 


EACH  year  the  flaming  foliage  of 
October  entices  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  to  take  to  the  high- 
ways in  search  of  bigger  and  better 
panaromas  of  autumn  beauty.  The  ;| 
real  outdoorsman,  though,  prefers  a | 
more  intimate  view.  He  dons  his  hik-  ^ 
ing  shoes  and  treads  the  forest  trails 
alone. 


The  woodlands  are  bustling  with 
activity,  for  though  the  days  are  still 
warm,  Ma  Nature’s  children  know 
that  unfriendly  Winter  is  not  far 
away.  Fortunately,  the  nut  crop  is 
usually  maturing  at  the  very  time 
when  such  foods  are  urgently  needed 
for  winter  stores,  and  all  hands  turn 
out  to  cache  it  away.  The  little  chip- 
munks are  tirelessly  gathering  acorns, 
beech  nuts,  and  hickory  nuts,  as  well 
as  seeds  and  wild  cherry  pits.  The 
gray  squirrels  are  carting  off  fallen 
nuts  and  cutting  down  those  that 
don’t  fall  quickly  enough.  The  black 
bear  is  gorging  himself  on  acorns, 
wild  apples,  grapes,  beechnuts— any- 
thing that  will  add  to  the  layer  of 
fat  that  sustains  him  during  his 
winter  slumbers.  Even  the  boisterous 
blue  jay  tucks  a supply  of  soft-shelled 
nuts  in  nooks  and  crannies  in  the 
trees  where  he  can  find  them  when 
the  going  gets  tough. 

There  was  a time  when  gathering 
nuts  was  a popular  autumn  pastime 
among  humans,  too,  but  its  popular- 
ity died  with  the  passing  of  the  na- 
tive chestnut.  It’s  still  lots  of  fun, 
and  carries  the  added  bonus' of  con- 
tributing mightily  to  the  preparation 
of  tasty  dishes  in  the  months  to  fol- 
low. Black  walnuts  seem  to  be  the 
favorite  native  nuts.  They  are  big, 
full-flavored,  and  plentiful.  Their 
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mountain  cousins,  the  butternuts,  are 
milder  in  flavor  and  quite  oily.  Shell- 
barks,  and  shagbarks,  the  best  of  the 
hickory  nuts,  have  an  unbeatable 
[sweet  taste,  and  they  too  are  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  the  state.  Beech- 
nuts are  pretty  small  for  household 
use,  but  they  have  a delicious  flavor 
and  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
extracting  enough  for  a taste.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  American 
chestnut  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 
Some  of  the  sprouts  that  grow  from 
old  chestnut  stumps  bear  a few  nuts, 
and  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
the  burrs  just  as  they  are  opening 
you  can  usually  dislodge  them.  It’s 
not  like  the  good  old  days,  to  be  sure, 
but  at  least  you’ll  not  forget  how  they 
taste. 

Another  autumn  edible  is  the 
papaw,  or  “wild  banana.”  This 
oblong  fruit  is  borne  on  a small, 
shrubby  tree  that  grows  in  damp, 
shady  places.  It  is  locally  common  on 
stream  banks  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  green  skin  of  the  fruit  be- 
comes mottled  with  black  when  ripe. 
Break  it  in  half,  suck  out  the  pulp, 
and  spit  out  the  large,  smooth  seeds. 
The  flavor  is  like  a cross  between  a 
banana  and  a mango. 

A trickle  of  birds  has  been  moving 
southward  since  late  summer,  but 
with  the  coming  of  October  the 
migration  reaches  its  peak.  The  fall 
movement  of  warblers  rivals  their 
spring  migration,  but  this  time  there 
is  no  singing  to  speak  of.  Many  of 
the  prettiest  males  have  molted  their 
breeding  plummage  and  have  taken 
on  a suit  of  drab  plummage  that 
defies  identification  by  any  but  the 
most  observant  bird  watchers.  Other 
birds  are  similarly  disguised.  The 
male  scarlet  tanager,  for  instance, 
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discards  his  brilliant  red  and  black 
costume  for  an  olive  green  and  black 
one,  while  the  striking  black,  white, 
and  buff  summer  plummage  of  the 
bobolink  becomes  buff,  streaked  with 
brown  and  black. 

Along  our  waterways  the  wild 
ducks  are  already  on  the  move.  The 
speedy  little  teals  have  arrived  from 
northern  breeding  grounds  and  are 
playing  “bottoms  up”  in  sheltered 
ponds  and  pot-holes.  The  stream- 
lined pintail,  or  sprig,  and  the  plump 
baldpate  reach  our  lakes  and  rivers 
in  October  to  join  the  local  popula- 
tion of  black  ducks.  If  you  want  to 
see  waterfowl  at  their  best  spend 
some  time  along  the  shores,  in  a boat, 
or  in  your  blind  before  the  opening 
day  armed  with  a pair  of  binoculars 
instead  of  a shotgun.  You’ll  learn  a 
lot  about  how  they  feed,  how  they 
“talk,”  the  relationship  of  species  to 
species  or  individual  to  individual- 
little  things  the  meat  hunter  never 
learns. 

Although  it  isn’t  apparent  to 
human  eyes  something  strange  is  hap- 
pening to  the  grouse  this  month.  A 
feeling  of  restlessness  and  antagonism 
is  breaking  up  the  broods  of  young 
birds  in  what  is  known  as  the  fall 


shuffle.  This  is  the  time  when  in- 
dividuals are  apt  to  take  off  on  so- 
called  “crazy  flights”  that  often  re- 
sult in  their  crashing  through 
windows  or  cracking  up  against 
buildings.  Apparently  this  is  Nature’s 
way  of  re-distributing  the  population, 
but  it’s  a mighty  rough  method. 

A herpetologist  friend  once  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
more  snakes  are  in  evidence  when  the 
ground  is  cold  and  the  air  warm  than 
under  any  other  conditions.  This 
theory  certainly  proves  accurate  dur- 
ing early  October  when  the  nights 
are  chilly  and  the  days  warm  and 
sunny.  You’ll  find  snakes  of  every 
description  stretched  out  in  woods 
roads,  on  woodpiles,  on  stone  walls, 
and  in  other  sunlit  spots.  Of  added 
interest  are  the  numerous  baby 
snakes  you’ll  find  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Even  full-fledged  snake-haters 
will  admit  that  an  infant  green  snake 
a few  inches  long  is  “kinda  cute.” 
Among  the  absolutely  inoffensive 
species  that  can  be  found  at  this  time 
are  the  ring-necked  snake,  the  red- 
bellied  snake,  and  the  smooth  green 
snake.  The  first  two  of  these  attrac- 
tive little  serpents  are  quite  secretive 
and  are  seldom  observed  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year. 

The  rutting  season  for  deer  is  not 
far  away.  The  bucks  have  rubbed  and 
polished  every  vestige  of  velvet  from 
their  antlers— at  the  expense  of  in- 
numerable tree  trunks— and  it’s  now 
hard  to  believe  that  just  a few 
months  age  these  formidable  head- 
pieces  were  mere  knobs  of  soft,  living 
tissue.  As  the  month  progresses  the 
bucks  spend  more  of  their  time 
grumbling  to  themselves  and  viciously 
slashing  at  imaginary  rivals  in  the 
form  of  bushes  and  saplings.  By  the 
time  November  rolls  around  their 
necks  will  be  swollen,  their  tempers 
shortened,  and  their  antlers  ready  for 
any  strange  buck  that  crosses  their 
paths.  When  prospecting  for  new 
deer  hunting  country  it’s  not  a bad 
idea  to  watch  for  rubbed  trees. 
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There’s  a definite  correlation  between 
the  frequency  and  size  of  the  rubs 
and  the  frequency  and  size  of  the 
resident  bucks. 

Most  of  the  better  edible  species 
of  wild  mushrooms  reach  their  peak 
of  abundance  during  October. 
Meadow  mushrooms,  puffballs,  oyster 
mushrooms  and  sulphur  mushrooms 
are  popping  up  faster  than  they  can 
be  eaten.  Another  tasty  and  easily 
identified  mushroom  can  often  be 
found  growing  on  old  chestnut 
stumps.  It’s  the  Beefstake  Mushroom 
(Fistulina  hepatica).  This  shelf-like 
fungus  averages  about  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
A short,  stout  lateral  stem  attaches  it 
to  the  stump.  The  dark  red  to  red- 
dish brown  upper  surface  of  fresh 
specimens  can  be  moved  back  and 
forth  like  the  skin  on  the  back  of 
your  hand.  Instead  of  gills  it  has 
minute  pores  on  the  pale-buffy  under- 
side. The  flesh  of  the  cap  is  reddish 
streaked  with  white,  and  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  raw  meat.  To  prepare 
for  the  table,  pare  off  the  top  skin 
and  the  pores.  Cut  the  flesh  into  thin 
slices,  dredge  in  cracker  crumbs,  salt 
and  pepper  liberally,  and  fry  in 
butter.  The  flavor  is  much  like  meat, 
except  that  very  young  specimens 
have  a slight  acid  taste. 

Once  you  start  noticing  mushrooms 
you’ll  see  many  interesting  forms. 
One  you  might  discover  is  the  Earth- 


star,  an  inedible  fungus  in  the  shape 
of  a smooth  sphere  set  in  the  center 
of  a leathery,  star-shaped  rind.  When 
the  weather  is  dry  the  points  of  the 
“star”  fold  tightly  around  the  spher- 
ical center;  when  damp  they  uncurl, 
sometimes  raising  the  plant  off  the 
ground. 

Another  interesting  fungus  is  the 
Common  Stinkhorn,  (Phallus  im- 
pudicus),  a poisonous  species  whose 
conical  cap  is  covered  with  an  in- 
credibly vile  smelling  substance  con- 
taining the  spores.  The  purpose  of 
all  this  stink  is  to  attract  a host  of 
flies.  The  Hies,  in  turn,  help  to  prop- 
agate the  plant  far  and  wide  by 
carrying  off  the  spore-laden  sub- 
stance. And  so  it  goes  in  a busy 
month.  Even  the  flies  have  work  to 
do  in  October! 

. . . The  End 


HUNTING  HOURS  ARE  BASED  ON  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME 

In  some  localities  Daylight  Saving  Time  will  be  extended,  this  year, 
beyond  the  customary  September  ending  date.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission emphasizes  that,  nevertheless,  all  shooting  hours  in  this  state  will  be 
based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time  as  required  by  the  Game  Law.  This  of 
course  includes  the  9 o’clock  opening  hour  of  the  small  game  season,  October 
29th.  The  time  requirements  appears  on  the  hunting  license  and  has  been 
broadcast  in  news  releases. 

Hunters  whose  time  pieces  are  set  for  Daylight  Saving  Time  during 
any  game  season  will  simply  have  to  make  the  one  hour  adjustment  they 
would  in  summer  to  catch  a train  or  plane  that  is  scheduled  on  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 
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Woodcock — Enigma 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


Illustrated  by  Pierce-Bates 

IN  THE  pale  dawn  of  a mid-Octo- 
ber morning,  during  the  season  of 
full  moon,  particularly  if  there  has 
been  a killing  frost  or  two,  conditions 
are  perfect  to  observe  the  rarest  speci- 
men of  the  genus,  Homo  sapiens.  Ob- 
serve this  individual  carefully.  Note 
his  partially  concealed  gun;  the  fugi- 
tive air  of  someone  on  the  prowl;  the 
animated  bundle  of  fur  that  follows 
joyously  at  his  heels  or  wiggles  en- 
thusiastically on  the  leash.  Note  these 
characteristics  but  do  not  rush  to 
report  to  the  nearest  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  allow  visions  of  cap- 
ture rewards  spoil  your  observations. 

The  individual  is  merely  a wood- 
cock hunter,  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
kidnapping  the  perfectly  willing  pet 
cocker  belonging  to  his  own  children. 
This  animal  is  as  eccentric  as  his 
master.  Content  to  romp  with  the 
children,  be  dressed  in  doll’s  clothes, 
and  to  be  a gentle  nuisance  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  first  frost 
or  a hint  of  color  in  the  trees  trans- 
forms this  mild  animated  pest  into  a 
hunter,  eager  to  forsake  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  civilization  for  the 
burs  and  briars  of  the  alder  thickets. 

His  master  is  a secretive  soul  even 
among  his  own  kind.  The  pains  he 
takes  lest  the  secret  of  his  favorite 
coverts  be  divulged  would  baffle 
Sherlock  Holmes.  With  kindred  souls 
he  will  discourse  for  hours  on  the 
generalities  of  the  sport.  Type  of 
coverts;  effect  of  the  moon;  size  of 
shot;  frost;  breeds  of  dogs;  gun  bore, 
gauge  and  type  come  in  for  full  dis- 
cussion. If  you  wish  to  see  a look  of 
pained  surprise  shadow  each  face  and 
slide  the  conversation  into  thunder- 
ous silence  just  commit  the  unpardon- 


able sin  of  asking,  where?  From  that 
day  forward  you  will  be  avoided  like 
the  plague.  Members  of  the  fraternity 
will  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting 
you.  You  will  live  under  the  judg- 
ment of  your  ignorance. 

The  typical  addict  to  the  sport 
steals  away  to  his  favorite  spots  under 
the  cloak  of  the  pre  dawn  darkness 
either  alone  or  with  a ffiend  who 
would  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  rather  than  reveal 
their  mutual  secret.  They  may  travel 
a circuitous  rout  over  bad  roads  and 
worse  country  lanes  to  throw  any 
curious  follower  from  their  trail.  The 
final  destination  may  be  an  alder 
grown  ditch  in  a farmer's  back  pas- 
ture, a river  bottom  flat  or  a pocket 
of  birches  in  a little  mountain  cove. 

Once  the  secret  of  a good  pocket 
was  revealed  by  the  red  mud  that 
marked  the  white  side  walls  of  the 
successful  hunter’s  car  and  clung  to 
the  legs  of  his  cocker.  His  only  error 
was  the  fact  that  he  could  not  resist 
showing  a good  bag  to  friends  that 
had  during  that  season  been  only 
moderately  successful.  It  did  not  take 
the  keen-eyed  hunters  long  to  spot 
the  tell  tale  evidence  and  draw  con- 
clusions. As  the  surrounding  territory 
contained  only  a small  area  of  red 
shale  soil,  the  location  was  obvious. 
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Imagine  his  surprise  when  a few  days 
later  he  visited  what  he  considered 
his  own  private  shooting  grounds  to 
find  evidence  of  its  having  been  re- 
cently and  thoroughly  shot  over  by 
others. 

The  woodcock  is  a bird  of  mystery 
and  whimsy.  One  day  the  coverts  will 
swarm  with  birds,  the  next  day  they 
are  gone.  For  years  an  area  will  have 
both  resident  and  flight  birds  then 
suddenly  not  a bird  can  be  found. 
Wet  weather  will  drive  them  to  the 
dry  hillsides  where  grouse  feed  on 
wild  crabapples,  dry  weather  will 
send  them  to  the  marshes  to  be  neigh- 
bors with  the  Wilson  snipe  and  rails. 
Occasionally  you  will  see  a straggler 
along  the  mountain  brooks  during 
deer  season  when  snow  is  several 
inches  deep  or  hunt  over  barren  cov- 
erts where  hundreds  of  birds  have 
gone  after  the  first  light  frost.  A com- 
bination of  tag  alder  flats  spotted 
with  an  occasional  apple  tree  escaped 
from  cultivation  and  a few  briar 
knolls  which  get  the  afternoon  sun, 
soil  that  is  loamy  and  sweet  enough 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  earth 
worms,  and  a few  open  spots  for 
singing  grounds  make  an  ideal  habi- 
tat for  woodcock.  Although  you  may 
find  conditions  ideal  to  the  human 
eye,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  you 
will  find  the  woodcock  at  home. 

The  curious  courting  antics  are 
performed  in  the  pale  half  light  of 
dusk  that  makes  accurate  observation 
difficult.  The  male  mounts  in  tight 
spirals,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
after  glow,  to  his  trapeze  high  above 
the  trees.  Here  he  performs  his  aerial 
acrobatics,  tumbling,  falling  mount- 
ing, wheeling.  Now  slow  and  bat-like, 
now  fast  as  a hunting  swallow  while 
clear  notes  like  the  bubbling  of  a 
mountain  stream  mix  with  the  twit- 
tering of  his  wing  music.  This  charac- 
teristic twittering  of  the  wings  is 
made  by  the  three  narrow  primaries 
on  each  wing  tip.  The  performance 
goes  on  and  on  until  apparently  ex- 
hausted he  collapses  into  one  side  slip 


after  another  until  he  reaches  the 
ground  only  to  leap  into  the  air 
again  and  repeat  with  suitable  varia- 
tions. Down  to  earth  at  last  he  bows, 
scrapes  his  wings,  elevates  his  tail  and 
struts  to  impress  his  lady  love.  So 
strikingly  like  a miniature  turkey 
cock  is  this  procedure  that  the  ob- 
server strains  his  ears  to  catch  the 
elfin  gobble  that  never  comes. 

If  two  males  meet  on  the  same 
singing  ground,  they  fight  bloodless 
battles  that  are  clownish  in  their 
awkwardness.  They  do  combat  by 
butting  and  pushing  each  other  with 
head,  breast  and  wing.  They  remind 
the  observer  of  two  small  boys,  each 
afraid  to  strike  for  fear  of  reprisals. 
The  loser  moves  slowly  away  from 
the  field  of  combat  while  the  other 
struts  and  bows  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  strenous  business  of  courtship 
over,  the  pair  begins  housekeeping 
with  a minimum  of  labor.  A natural 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  a clump  of 
birches  or  alders  lined  with  dead 
leaves  serves  as  a nest.  Bird  and  eggs 
are  so  perfectly  camouflaged  as  to  be 
practically  invisible.  So  much  trust  is 
placed  in  this  protective  coloration 
that  at  times  it  is  actually  possible  to 
touch  the  incubating  bird.  This  char- 
acteristic of  freezing  is  so  strong  that 
I have  turned  a flashlight  on  the  male 
bird  while  strutting  on  the  singing 
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grounds  and  had  him  stop  in  what- 
ever position  he  happened  to  be  in. 
If  the  light  is  held  too  long,  he  will 
move  away  so  slowly  that  it  is  pos- 
sible only  by  close  observation  to  de- 
tect any  movement. 

The  young  move  about  immedi- 
ately after  hatching  and  are  soon  in- 
dependently probing  the  soft  earth 
with  the  sensitive  tip  of  their  long 
bills.  The  most  noticable  clue  to  their 
presence  is  the  white  wash  splash  of 
their  droppings  on  the  fallen  leaves. 
Less  noticeable  are  the  tiny  holes  left 
in  soft  ground  where  they  have  been 
probing  for  worms. 

The  eyes  of  the  woodcock  are 
large,  with  the  light-gathering  quali- 
ties that  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  living  in  a light  that  is  too 
dim  for  any  but  nocturnal  birds. 
They  are  set  high  on  the  head  and 
bulge  slightly  thus  giving  sight  in  all 
directions  without  head  movement. 


To  the  gunner  who  flushes  a wood- 
cock for  the  first  time  they  seem  an 
easy  target  as  they  climb  to  the  tree 
tops  to  hang  a second  against  the  sky 
before  darting  away.  This  apparent 
slowness  breeds  overconfidence  in  the 
gunner  and  when  nothing  but  dry, 
frost  burned  leaves  fall  to  his  shot, 
the  air  often  breaks  to  the  sound  of 
quiet  profanity,  the  bird  having  side- 
slipped out  of  the  pattern  an  instant 
before.  Most  flights  from  flush  are  a 
scant  hundred  yards  yet  those  same 
wings  that  are  so  weak  in  appearance 
will  carry  the  bird  on  a migratory 
flight  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Louisiana 
and  return  each  year.  Occasionally 
birds  that  have  been  gunned  over 
frequently  will  leave  on  flush  and 
seek  other  resting  places  in  distant 
sanctuaries. 

Woodcock  dogs  are  as  eccentric  as 
their  masters  are  secretive.  The  breeds 
used  to  hunt  the  timber  doodle  are 
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numerous.  The  stately  setter,  the 
flashy  pointer  and  a host  of  lesser 
breeds  are  included.  Best  of  all  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  the  frowsy  little 
cocker  whose  wagging  stump  and  en- 
dearing ways  have  caused  many  to 
think  of  him  as  a pet  rather  than  a 
working  dog.  Actually,  cockers  were 
bred  originally  and  trained  as  a wood- 
cock specialist.  His  greatest  perfection 
is  when  working  the  burr  ridden 
coverts  to  flush  woodcock  to  his 
master’s  gun. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  the  work 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
perienced woodcock  dog  in  the  world. 
Owned  by  a wild  life  expert  who  had 
used  him  not  only  as  a shooting  dog 
but  also  to  conduct  woodcock  census 
over  most  of  United  States,  this  meant 
almost  continuous  field  work  for  this 
great  English  Setter.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  close  cooperation  between 
dog  and  master.  When  on  point  in 
dense  cover,  at  the  shouted  inquiry 
of  his  master,  the  setter  would  ring 
the  bell  around  his  neck  with  a shake 
of  his  head.  To  prove  that  even  the 
greatest  of  dogs  enjoy  making  light 
of  their  masters  I give  the  following 
incident. 

The  good  Doctor  that  owned  him 
was  giving  a demonstration  of  the 
proper  way  to  conduct  a survey  be- 
fore a group  of  some  thirty  conserva- 
tion teachers.  The  dog  froze  solidly 
on  point  and  at  the  command  to  flush 
only  moved  up  a few  steps  and 
pointed  again.  The  owner  sent  his 
small  son  in  to  make  the  flush  and, 
before  the  embarrassed  Doctor,  the 
following  report  given  in  a clear  but 
disgusted  childish  treble  came  from 
the  thicket.  “Aw  gee,  Pop.  Pats  point- 
ing a mud  turtle.” 

The  silence  behind  the  faint  smiles 
of  the  spectators  was  thunderous. 

One  of  the  queerest  woodcock  dogs 
that  I was  ever  privileged  to  hunt 
over  belonged  to  a small  boy  who  had 
very  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
the  training  of  a field  dog.  This  cross 
bred  Fox  and  Manchester  terrier  was 


an  accomplished  squirrel  dog  and  an 
industrious  worker  on  birds.  He 
worked  close  to  the  gun  after  the 
manner  of  a spaniel  and  could  locate 
birds  in  a manner  that  was  amazing. 
When  a bird  dropped  he  was  quick 
to  find  it  and  stood  barking  until 
some  one  retrived  it.  He  was  positive 
in  his  refusal  to  touch  a dead  cock 
although  he  handled  grouse  with 
pleasure.  If  a dead  bird  was  held  near 
his  nose,  he  sneezed  and  rubbed  in 
leaves  and  earth,  giving  every  indica- 
tion of  distaste.  When  the  bag  was 
laid  out  at  the  close  of  the  hunt,  he 
showed  his  disgust  at  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. 

The  timber  doodle  is  a queer  bird. 
Those  who  hunt  him  are  a secretive 
lot.  The  field  dogs  are  a unique 
group  touched  occasionally  with  the 
unstability  of  the  game  they  hunt. 

Perhaps  by  some  the  woodcock  may 
not  rank  high  enough  to  be  called 
king  of  the  upland  birds  yet  to  his 
devoted  followers  he  is  at  least  a 
Crown  Prince  in  the  field.  When 
served  to  the  gourmet  he  is  in  a class 
above  all  others. 

Surely  he  is  the  prince  of  game 
birds  and  if  it  takes  a touch  of  the 
singular  to  hunt  him,  may  the  Red 
Gods  grant  us  that  touchl 
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HUNTERS 


.Don't  Kill  Your  Heart! 

By  Mildred  C.  J.  Pfeiffer,  M.D. 


Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Heart  and  Metabolic  Diseases 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 


YOU  may  have  a “heart  attack” 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place.  But 
if  you  want  to  take  every  known  pre- 
caution to  keep  from  getting  such  an 
“attack”  while  hunting,  read  this: 

1.  If  you  have  been  under  a 
physician’s  care,  ask  his  advice 
concerning  your  proposed  hunt- 
ing trip. 

2.  If  you  have  had  shortness  of 
breath  lately,  or  pain  in  the 
chest,  or  fatigue,  or  swelling  of 
the  ankles  and  have  not  seen 
your  doctor,  do  so  before  going 
on  the  trip. 

3.  If  you  are  over  35  years  of  age 
and  have  not  had  that  yearly 
medical  check-up,  do  so.  The 
physician  does  not  have  powers 
of  magic  to  detect  every  flaw  in 
those  blood  vessels  of  yours,  but 
he  will  be  able  to  find  some  facts 
you  should  know  to  safeguard 
your  health— even  to  sparing 
your  heart! 


4.  If  you  have  had  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  and  your  physician  has 
placed  you  on  prophylactic  peni- 
cillin or  sulfa,  don’t  forget  to 
take  these  with  you.  The  same 
goes  for  insulin  if  you  are  also  a 
diabetic. 

5.  If  you  have  a “rheumatic  heart,” 
beware  of  the  hunting  com- 
panions who  have  respiratory  in- 
fections. 

6.  If  you  have  not  been  exercising 
regularly,  don’t  jump  from  the 
swivel  chair  to  the  hill-top  in 
one  leap.  Sudden  or  strenuous 
exertion  or  excitement  may 
speed  up  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, but  also  loosen  up  a rough 
spot  on  the  coronary  wall,  or 
rupture  a soft  spot  in  any  artery. 

7.  Every  person  has  his  own  “exer- 
cise tolerance.”  Don’t  do  what 
Jack  does,  just  because  Jack  is 
doing  it. 
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8.  The  body  does  well  on  certain 
routines.  This  applies  to  regular- 
ity of  sleeping  and  eating,  too. 

9.  So,  don’t  gorge  yourself  with 
fancy  foods  and  drink,  nor  go 
without  food  and  water  with  in- 
creased exercise  and  excitement 
—especially  if  you  are  in  that 
“older  age  group.”  . 

10.  The  pre-hunt  party  may  add  de- 
light to  the  holiday,  but  it  may 
rob  you  of  the  necessary  sleep. 
This  might  be  the  very  act  which 
shifts  the  balance  of  life  in  one 
who  does  not  know  he  has  a 
susceptible  heart  or  blood  vessel. 

11.  The  “wee  nip”  is  a teaser.  You 
may  feel  cold  and  empty  the 
flask.  But  don’t  be  fooled. 
Alcohol  widens  blood  vessels  and 
so  you  lose  heat. 

12.  The  adage:  “If  you  drink,  don’t 
drive”  means  just  as  much  if  one 
is  a dead  statistic  from  a heart 
attack  as  from  an  accident. 

13.  And  speaking  of  accidents— point 
that  gun  at  the  venison.  A hole 
in  the  heart— your  own  or  your 
friend’s— is  hard  to  sew  up  in  the 
middle  of  a nice  forest. 

14.  One  test  for  certain  kinds  of  high 
blood  pressure  is  a “cold”  test. 
Let  the  doctor  use  it.  Guard 
against  cold  feet  and  hands  and 
use  suitable  clothing  for  that 
trip! 


15.  If  you  are  over  65,  you  will  find 
many  friends  your  age  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  fac- 
ing a population  in  which  8 per 
cent  or  more  are  of  this  age. 
Heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases 
kill  more  people  than  all  other 
diseases  put  together,  and,  of 
course,  more  older  people  die 
from  such  diseases.  So,  if  you 
have  read  the  above,  it  should 
serve  as  a guide— what  can  be 
done  at  25  perhaps  should  not 
be  done  at  65!  This  goes  for 
hunting  for  different  things  at 
different  ages  too! 

16.  Snow-shoveling  and  slipping  on 
the  ice  are  cold-weather  hazards. 
If  on  the  older  side,  or  if  you 
have  heart  trouble,  don’t  shovel 
snow  or  trip  on  a branch  in  the 
woods.  Such  cause  of  exercise  or 
a broken  leg  that  might  result 
are  hard  on  the  heart  in  the  long 
run. 

17.  So,  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
bring  me  back  a trophy  and 
pleasant  memories.  But  do  it  by 
hunting  in  a manner  that  is  not 
too  far  from  routine,  whether  it 
be  smoking,  eating,  sleeping, 
drinking.  The  excitement  of  the 
chase  should  be  a happy  state. 
Of  course,  long-range  planning 
would  keep  the  weight  right  and 
the  muscles  fit  to  carry  the 
weight! 

18.  Lastly,  don’t  worry  about  the  job 
while  you  are  away! 


OUTDOOR  STOVE,  especially  built  for 
the  purpose,  is  used  by  McKernan  to  cook 
his  traps  in  dye.  Notice  the  clay  laid  around 
the  base  of  the  tub  to  keep  smoke  from 
seeping  along  the  edges  and  tainting  the 
traps. 

I’D  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that 
the  man  who  coined  the  adage 
“smarter  than  a fox”  was  an  old 
trapper  from  way  back.  Well,  maybe 
he  only  chased  them  on  horseback 
down  in  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas, 
but  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

I still  vividly  recall  the  first  time 
I made  a fox  set.  It  was  a rather 
weird  affair  consisting  of  no  less  than 
eight  traps  carefully  hidden  in  a six- 
foot  square  plot  of  ground  and  the 
contents  of  five  cans  of  sardines 
strewn  around.  Evidently  the  foxes 
weren’t  hungry  that  night  or  else  the 
neighborhood  cats  scared  them  away 
with  their  agonized  caterwauling. 
But  the  sardines  proved  successful  as 
cat  bait. 

One  other  time,  years  later,  I per- 
suaded a professional  to  teach  me 
the  fine  points  of  the  art.  He  made 
six  sets  for  me  and  as  he  straightened 
up  from  the  last  one  he  remarked, 
“if  there’s  a fox  on  this  mountain, 
he’ll  be  in  that  trap  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.” 

There  was— a big  she-fox.  But 


It  Takes  a Fox 


By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


when  I reset  the  trap— as  carefully 
as  possible  and  just  like  Bernie  had 
told  me— another  wily  old  critter 
merely  stopped  long  enough  to  dig 
it  out,  overturn  it,  and  leave  his  un- 
mistakable calling  card,  a pair  of 
small  pellets  the  size  of  the  tip-end 
joint  of  your  index  finger.  Yes  you’ve 
got  to  out-think  a fox  if  you’re  going 
to  catch  one. 

Bernie  McKernan  from  North 
Rome,  Pennsylvania,  is  a professional 
fox  trapper.  He  doesn’t  trap  the  year 
around  because  he  recognizes  and  re- 
spects the  fox  for  what  it  is— one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  shrewd  wild 
animals  that  we  have. 

For  ten  and  a half  months  of  the 
year,  Bernie  prospects  for  good  terri- 
tory and  then  along  about  the  middle 
of  September  he  starts  making  his 
preparations. 

START  OF  DIRT  HOLE  SET  is  made  by 
Bernie  in  his  regular  trapping  clothes  at 
edge  of  oat  stubble  Held.  Notice  he  is  using 
an  old  “bark  spud”  for  digging  tool. 
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PACKING  CLEAN  DIRT  around  and  under  the  jaws  of  the  trap  to  prevent  any  “rock” 
or  movement.  Notice  that  at  no  time  does  the  trapper  touch  his  knees  to  the  ground,  as 
this  would  leave  a man  odor. 


First,  each  trap  has  to  be  checked 
for  broken  or  cracked  chain  links 
and  the  pan  tension  set  to  about 
four  pounds.  This  is  important  be- 
cause a fox,  in  looking  over  a set, 
carefully  tests  the  firmness  of  the 
ground  with  his  fore-foot.  If  the  pan 
tension  is  too  light,  it  gives  a bit  and 
the  fox  backs  off.  Four  pounds  is  just 
about  heavy  enough  to  let  the  full 
weight  of  the  animal  come  down  be- 
fore the  trap  snaps  and  insures  a 
solid  grip  high  enough  above  the 
ankle  joint.  A grey  fox  will  not  stay 
caught  by  a mere  toe-hold. 

After  a thorough  inspection,  Bernie 
tucks  the  chain  between  the  jaws  of 
the  trap  and  then  boils  them  in  a 
strong  lye  solution  for  two  hours, 
letting  them  remain  in  the  lye  over- 
night. This  takes  care  of  all  the  rust 
or  dirt  from  the  previous  season  and 
prepares  the  trap  for  the  dye. 

All  the  work  done  on  the  traps  is 
done  outdoors  to  minimize  any 


human  odor,  and  after  the  traps 
enter  the  dye,  they  are  not  touched 
except  by  rubber-gloved  hands. 
Bernie’s  dye  solution  is  a concoction 
of  his  own  consisting  of  a pound  of 
logwood  crystals  that  actually  do  the 
coloring,  and  then  two  pounds  of 
green,  soft-maple  sapling  cut  into 
short  lengths,  a few  green  walnuts 
with  the  shucks  on,  and  pieces  of 
pine  boughs.  These  later  additions 
kill  the  odor  of  the  logwood  crystals 
and  impart  a natural  smell  to  the 
traps. 

The  traps  are  boiled,  a real  rolling 
boil— not  just  hot,  for  two  hours 
straight,  and  all  the  time  they  must 
be  kept  completely  under  the  surface 
of  the  dye.  If  the  logwood  crystals 
are  not  fully  dissolved,  or  if  part  of 
the  trap  protrudes  above  the  solu- 
tion, the  dye  forms  clots  on  the  trap 
and  brushes  off  like  fine  powder.  At 
the  same  time  the  traps  are  being 
dyed,  an  equal  amount  of  paraffin 


TRAP  IS  SET  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  the  hole  and  slightly  off-center.  In 
this  picture  the  open  end  of  the  jaws  are 
not  in  a straight  line  with  the  hole  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Bernie  changed  it. 

and  beeswax  thrown  on  top  of  the 
solution  will  melt  and  automatically 
coat  the  traps  with  a film  of  wax  as 
they  are  taken  out.  This  gives  them 
a deep,  smooth,  black  finish  and  then 
they  can  be  hung  outdoors  to  dry, 
or  in  a building  not  frequented  by 
humans  or  cans  of  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  oil.  Gas  and  oil  quickly  taint  the 
traps.  After  the  traps  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  dye,  Bernie  also 
‘cooks’  the  bark  spud  or  trowel  he 
uses  for  digging,  hatchet,  and  the 
screen,  and  from  that  point  on, 
nothing  is  touched  with  bare  hands. 

Building  the  trap  line  is  a lot  like 
picking  out  your  favorite  deer  watch. 
First  Bernie  locates  a likely  looking 
area  and  then  he  goes  over  it  close, 
looking  for  actual  fox  spoor  or  sign. 
Grain-stubble  fields  or  close-cropped 
pastures  bordered  by  woods  are  the 
most  frequented  areas.  The  fox  tries 
to  avoid  briars,  timothy,  or  anything 
that  he  cannot  see  over.  He  will 
follow  an  old  fence  line  or  cow 
path  where  the  walking  is  easy, 
occasionally  scouting  into  the  field 
where  he  may  stop  to  dig  out  a 
mouse  or  investigate  a place  where 


TRAP  PAN  COVER  is  made  from  a mullin 
leaf  that  has  had  the  main  stem  broken 
in  several  places  for  flexibility  and  a slit 
positioned  on  the  trigger  to  allow  free 
movement. 

some  other  fox  has  been  digging. 
Quite  often  the  trapper  can  find 
small,  oblong  pellets  where  a fox  has 
paused  on  a flat  stone,  or  tracks 
where  the  animal  has  walked  across 
soft  mud,  and  any  of  these  signs  in- 
dicate a possible  fox-thoroughfare. 

Bernie’s  favorite  early  fall  set  is 
the  common  ‘dirt  hole.’  Just  as  the 
name  implies,  it  is  a replica  of  a 
hole  that  a fox  might  dig  while  after 
a mouse.  Usually  he  makes  the  set 
close  to  a flat  stone  or  heavy  sod, 
whichever  is  convenient,  and  almost 
always  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  a 
fence  row.  While  the  grey  fox  usually 
sticks  close  to  the  wood  lots  and  the 
red  fox  to  the  open  fields,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  predict  which  the  set  will 
produce.  But  if  the  set  is  made  close 
to  the  fence,  you  can  be  guaranteed 
of  a skunk  or  opossum. 

Once  Bernie  has  his  location 
picked  out,  and  on  the  highest  ground 
possible  so  as  to  let  the  lure  scent 
be  carried  around  with  the  wind,  he 
scoops  out  a 45  degree  angle  hole 
maybe  five  inches  deep  and  three  in 
diameter.  The  dirt  is  shoved  back 
into  his  screen  and  an  area  in  front  ' 
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of  the  hole  dug  up  to  take  the  trap. 
Then  he  drives  his  stake  flush  with 
the  ground  and  sets  his  trap  on  top 
of  it  with  the  pan  set  flat  and  all 
the  slack  taken  out  of  the  trigger. 
The  open  end  of  the  trap  jaws  are 
set  facing  the  hole  and  the  dirt 
packed  around  them  so  there  is  no 
movement  or  ‘rock’  to  the  trap.  Ac- 
tually the  trap  is  set  slightly  off- 
center,  maybe  two  inches,  from  the 
opening  of  the  hole  so  that  the  fox 
will  step  on  the  pan  instead  of 
straddling  it.  It  is  also  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  back  from  the  hole, 
just  far  enough  to  be  under  the  ani- 
mal’s fore-foot  as  he  investigates  the 
bait  or  lure. 

Then  a piece  of  clean,  boiled,  un- 
bleached muslin,  or  even  a mullin 
leaf  cut  to  the  right  size  is  placed  so 
that  it  covers  everything  inside  the 
trap  jaws  and  keeps  any  dirt  from 
getting  underneath  the  pan.  Finally, 


Bernie  sifts  fine  dirt  on  the  trap, 
covering  it  a half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  excess  pebbles, 
twigs,  and  roots  of  grass  that  fail  to 
go  through  the  quarter  inch  screen 
are  brushed  along  the  sides  of  the 
set  making  a “V”  shape,  with  the 
wide  end  extending  back  past  the 
trap.  Bernie  then  smoothes  out  the 
dirt  and  similates  a pair  of  fox  tracks, 
one  of  them  directly  over  the  pan  of 
the  trap.  Sometimes  he  carries  a fox 
foot  for  this  purpose.  Then  he  pulls 
out  a fresh  little  pile  of  dirt  right  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  letting  a few 
clods  or  roots  roll  back  as  they  norm- 
ally would  and  smears  a half  a tea- 
spoon of  lure  around  the  edges. 

Bernie  doesn’t  have  his  morning 
smoke  until  after  he  has  run  his 
trapline.  The  tobacco  odor  stays  on 
his  hands  and  even  penetrates  his 
clothing  where  it  might  later  be 
brushed  off  in  high  grass.  He  wears 


DIRT  REMOVED  FROM  HOLE  and  trap  area  is  carefully  sifted  through  a quarter  inch 
mesh  screen.  A small  pebble  or  piece  of  root  between  the  jaws  means  a lost  fox. 
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boots  and  clothing  that  are  always 
left  outdoors  and  washes  his  boots 
in  a spring  or  damp  grass  before 
walking  up  to  check  a trap.  He  al- 
ways approaches  a set  from  down 
wind,  lessening  the  chances  of  leav- 
ing a tell-tale  odor. 

Whenever  a fox  is  caught,  it  is 
usually  dispatched  with  a sharp  rap 
on  the  nose  with  the  trowel,  which 
knocks  them  colder  than  a January 
icicle,  and  then  Bernie  presses  his 
boot  into  the  animal’s  throat.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  latter  sounds  pretty 
rough,  but  there  is  little  struggle. 
The  important  feature  of  such  a 
demise  is  that  it  leaves  no  blood, 
(which  is  fatal  to  the  set),  and  the 
animal’s  urinary  glands  relax  scent- 
ing the  set  with  a natural  odor  which 
calls  every  fox  traveling  in  the  vicin- 
ity. One  fall  Bernie  caught  a fox 
every  other  day  for  a month  in  the 
same  set,  and  on  one  other  occasion, 
had  a fox  dig  down  through  six 
inches  of  snow  to  get  at  a trap  that 
had  caught  a fox  the  day  before. 

After  winter  sets  in  and  he  doesn’t 
mind  picking  up  a ’coon  or  two,  he 

FOX  LURE  is  smeared  around  edges  of 
hole  with  a small  stick  or  wooden  paddle. 
This  is  the  only  time  Bernie  uses  bare 
hands.  The  stick  is  carried  away  from  the 
set  several  hundred  feet  before  being  dis- 
carded. 


makes  a few  water  sets.  These  are 
not  as  favorable  as  the  dirt  hole  be- 
cause the  water  must  remain  at  a 
constant  level  such  as  in  a spring, 
and  the  number  of  locations  are 
limited.  However,  the  water  sets  do 
produce. 

First  the  bait  or  lure  is  put  on  a 
clod  of  sod  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  shoreline  and  the  trap  set 
between  the  bait  and  shore,  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
pan  tension  is  set  nearly  double  and 
a frozen  clod  that  just  fits  inside  the 
trap  jaws  is  placed  on  top  of  the  trap 
to  act  as  a stepping  stone  to  the  bait. 

As  for  the  various  baits  and  lures 
available,  there  isn’t  too  much  differ-  1 
ence  in  them.  Some  may  contain 
more  skunk  urine  than  others,  but 
Bernie  has  caught  foxes  with  all  of 
them,  both  reds  and  greys  on  the 
same  type  lure.  In  years  past  he  has 
kept  a female  fox,  making  his  own 
lure  of  2/3rds  of  a pint  of  fish  oil, 

1 /3rd  pint  of  fox  urine,  a pair  of 
ground  up  beaver  castors,  and  5 or  6 
drops  of  skunk  musk.  The  beaver 
castor  adds  to  the  sharpness  and  last- 
ing qualities  of  the  lure,  while  the 
skunk  musk  gives  it  the  ‘reaching 
out’  effect. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  put  actual  bait 
inside  the  dirt  hole  set,  though  some- 
times Bernie  uses  a small  piece  of 
tainted  woodchuck  or  better  yet,  cat 
meat.  His  meat  has  been  hog  dressed 
and  soaked  in  the  creek  for  three 
days,  and  then  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  buried  in  a glass  jar  with  a loose 
lid  so  as  to  let  the  juices  run  off. 

Like  still-hunting,  fox  trapping  is 
an  art  fast  disappearing.  It  requires 
a lot  of  time  afield  and  a familiarity 
with  the  habits  of  the  fox;  but  once 
you  get  into  the  game,  it’s  hard  to 
leave  it.  Bernie  has  been  at  it  for 
years  and  though  there  is  a bounty 
paid  in  Pennsylvania,  he  chooses  to 
catch  just  enough  to  keep  the  local 
predator  situation  under  control  and 
still  leave  a supply  for  the  following 
year. 


A Word  To  The  Wtise  Wildfowler  . . . 

Don't  Be  A "Sky  Shooter" 

By  Robert  G.  Miller 


FOR  years  state  and  national  con- 
servation agencies  have  been 
seriously  concerned  with  a steady 
year  after  year  increase  in  the  loss 
of  waterfowl  which  were  crippled 
during  the  legal  hunting  season  and 
died  without  being  recovered.  They 
have  been  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  lessen  this  problem  which  may 
have  a serious  effect  on  future  hunt- 
ing. 

Officials  of  these  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  are  working  hand  in  hand  to 
fight  this  problem.  Those  officials 
contacted  feel  that  it  is  a matter  of 
educating  the  individual  hunter 
rather  than  providing  new  improve- 
ments in  the  equipment  he  uses. 

Arms  and  ammunition  companies 
are  constantly  carrying  out  research 
to  provide  the  hunter  with  the  best 
of  equipment.  However,  if  that  duck 
hunter  continues  “sky  shooting”  and 
has  only  an  empty  bag  to  show  for  it, 
then  all  the  progress  being  made  in 


PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler. 

the  line  of  equipment  is  of  naught. 

Many  articles  have  been  published 
in  national  magazines  outlining  vari- 
ous statistics  governing  the  effective- 
ness of  shot  sizes,  various  gauge  guns, 
range,  penetration,  equipment,  etc. 
Here,  however,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  bring  to  light  a few  factors 
which  have  a direct  bearing  on 
whether  that  duck  or  other  water- 
fowl,  viewed  over  the  sights  of  a shot- 
gun, is  brought  to  bag  or  is  crippled 
and  lost. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  secured  during  the 
course  of  a hunter  bag  check  carried 
out  along  the  Atlantic  Flyway  by 
state  and  service  employees,  show  a 
definite  yearly  increase  in  crippling 
losses. 

This  check  was  made  during  the 
1951  and  1952  seasons  and  since  then, 
based  on  the  local  situation,  many 
more  hunters  have  gone  in  for  this 
sport.  Without  a doubt,  the  crippled 
bird  loss  has  increased  on  a similar 
basis  since  an  increase  in  hunters  on 
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any  particular  stream  means  an  in- 
crease in  “sky  shooting,”  a bad  habit 
which  nearly  9 times  out  of  ten  pro- 
duces a cripple. 

In'  response  to  the  question,  “How 
many  ducks  did  you  lose  that  you 
definitely  knocked  down  within  your 
sight?”  3,091  Pennsylvania  water- 
fowlers  reported  381  crippled  birds 
or  12  ducks  per  100  hunters  during 
the  1951  season.  The  regional  re- 
sponse during  this  same  period  of 
time,  excluding  Maine,  from  13,579 
waterfowl  hunters  was  3,010  birds 
crippled  or  22  ducks  per  100  hunters. 

During  the  ’52  season,  in  answer 
to  the  same  query,  2,683  Pennsyl- 
vanians reported  586  crippled  ducks 
or  24  ducks  per  100  hunters.  The  re- 
gional response  this  same  year  from 
19,152  waterfowl  hunters  was  4,691 
cripples  or  24  ducks  per  100. 

Consequently,  if  this  increase  in 
cripples  is  allowed  to  continue  from 
year  to  year  because  of  the  thought- 
lessness of  some  hunters,  any  duck 
hunter  in  his  right  mind  can  hazard 
a guess  as  to  the  future  of  duck  hunt- 
ing. 

As  noted  locally,  especially  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  season  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  as  soon  as  a flock 
or  even  a stray  duck  appears  up  river 
it  sounds  like  an  old  fashioned  Fourth 
of  July. 


New  Waterfowl  Guide  Helps  . . . 

IDENTIFY  YOUR  TARGET 

A new  booklet— PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERFOWL  IDENTIFICATION 
GUIDE— is  just  off-press  and  is  be- 
ing made  available  to  waterfowl 
hunters  and  other  interested  persons 
by  the  Game  Commission.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  for  ten  cents  each 
from  any  of  the  Commission's  Field 
Division  offices  or  from  the  Division 
of  Administration,  Harrisburg. 

Published  by  the  Atlantic  Water- 
fowl  Council,  the  “Guide”  is  fully 
illustrated  to  show  principal  identi- 
fication marks  of  all  ducks,  geese, 
shorebirds  and  migratory  game  birds 
that  are  resident  to  or  pass  through 
Pennsylvania. 


The  majority  of  the  hunters, 
mostly  beginners,  start  “sky  busting” 
with  the  result  that  if  they  manage 
to  score  a hit  on  one  of  these  far  out 
of  range  birds  it  is  only  crippled  and 
is  lost.  If  a flock  is  involved  then  the 
birds  flare-off  and  continue  their 
down-river  flight. 

This  practice  spoils  the  hunt  for 
the  more  experienced  waterfowler 
who  patiently  waits  in  his  blind  or 
along  some  island  for  the  flock  to 
land  among  his  decoys. 

A lot  of  today’s  hunters  are  using 
the  new  magnum  shell.  Some  of  these 
manage  to  score  a direct  hit  while 
“sky  shooting”  and  boast  about  such 
an  achievement.  However,  what 
about  the  bird  or  birds  that  may  have 
been  hit  in  some  non-vital  spot  by  a 
few  pellets  and  continued  flying? 

For  the  hunter  who  enjoys  “sky 
shooting”  we  have  a quote  from  the 
late  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  Director  of 
Conservation,  East  Alton,  111.,  who 
directed  an  extensive  analysis  of  a 
magnum  shell  which  his  company 
manufactures. 

Hopkins,  in  the  course  of  provid- 
ing a technical  analysis  of  his  firm’s 
“Little  Magnum”  shot  shell,  reports, 
“we  feel  that  no  man  worthy  of  the 
name  of  sportsman  will  fire  at  water- 
fowl  at  a known  range  greater  than 
50  yards.  However,”  he  adds,  “range 
estimates  even  by  a veteran  hunter 
often  are  in  error  by  10  yards.” 

Allowing  that  the  duck  hunter  is 
one  who  waits  until  a flock  settles  in 
the  water  near  his  blind,  local 
hunters  follow  a practice  which  could 
well  have  originated  during  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  when  Col.  Wil- 
liam Prescott  issued  the  stirring 
order,  “Don’t  fire  until  you  see  the 
white  of  their  eyes,” 

Sculling  or  paddling  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  flock,  local  hunters 
are  known  to  pick  out  a particular 
bird  and  hold  their  fire  until  they 
“see  the  ring  of  the  eye.”  Then  they 
know  they  are  well  within  range 
and  have  time  for  two  or  even  three 
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shots  before  the  flock  flares  out  of 
range. 

In  the  fight  for  conservation  and 
to  minimize  as  much  as  possible 
losses  in  waterfowl,  there  are  many 
factors  to  consider— all  of  which  fit 
together  like  the  pieces  of  a jig  saw 
puzzle. 

Besides  considering  range,  the 
hunter  must  also  take  into  considera- 
tion his  equipment  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  suited  for  his  particular  type 
of  hunting. 

Some  hunters,  who  aren’t  too  seri- 
ous about  the  sport  and  spend  only 
a few  days  at  it  during  the  entire 
season,  prefer  walking  along  a stream 
and  jump  shooting.  In  this  case  a 
good  retriever  would  almost  be  a 
necessity  to  locate  any  cripples  which 
could  find  shelter  in  the  brush  at  the 
water’s  edge. 

The  same  would  apply  to  the  field 
hunter  who  could  spend  hours  in  an 
unsuccessful  search  among  the 
stubble  and  brush  for  a crippled 
bird. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
serious  hunters  who  spend  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  season  in  pre- 
paring a blind  and  setting  out  decoys 


on  larger  streams,  such  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Here  a dog  is  not  quite  so  essential 
but  a boat  is  a necessity  to  seriously 
seek  out  any  cripples  which  generally 
head  for  the  shore  or  a nearby  grass 
patch  after  being  knocked  down. 

Another  factor  to  consider  involves 
the  various  sizes  of  shot.  Of  prime 
interest  to  the  sportsman  with  a seri- 
ous interest  in  duck  hunting  is  the 
report  of  a shooting  experiment,  in- 
volving shooting  game-farm  mallards 
in  a stationary  position,  at  various 
ranges  with  No.  4 and  No.  6 shot  in 
a 12-gauge  full  choke  shotgun. 

Two  methods  were  used  to  assess 
the  effect  of  range  and  shot  size  in 
bagging  and  crippling  ducks:  1:  di- 
rect observation,  and  2:  the  number 
of  shot  wounds  as  determined  by 
visual  inspection  and  fluoroscopy. 

Using  No.  4 shot,  100  percent  of 
the  birds  were  bagged  at  ranges  of 
35  to  40  yards.  At  50  yards  the  per- 
centage dropped  to  88  with  12  per- 
cent crippled,  and  at  60  yards  70  per- 
cent were  bagged  and  30  percent 
crippled. 

In  a similar  test  with  No.  6 shot, 
100  percent  were  bagged  at  35  yards; 
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TROUBLE  /S,  MUCH 
OP  H/S  BULK  /S  P7APE 
LAP  OB  PEA  THEPS.  PLi/CP 
H/M  A/VP  PI L THAT  REMAINS  IS 
THAT PVRT/O/V  SHO/VA/  /N  SLACK  OP 
THE  ACCOMPANYING-  PR  A IP/ MS-  . 


|H  PELLETS  /H  THE  CROSSHATCHES  AREAS  WILL  PROBABLY  P/M  SOWS. 

iTOi  pellets  ///  the  shapes  areas  iy/ll  probably  allow  the  b/rp  to  escape 

^ BUT  MAY  EVENTUALLY  CAUSE  H/S  PEATH. 

□ p/TS  ///  the  wh/te  AREAS  W/U.  /VOT  SR/NO  SOWN  YOUR  PUCH  ahp  /n  most  cases 
HEAA/LL  SORIA/ PE  THE  WOOHP 
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90  percent  at  40  yards  with  10  per- 
cent crippled,  79  percent  at  50  yards 
with  21  percent  crippled,  and  at  60 
yards  22  percent  were  bagged  with 
78  percent  of  them  crippled. 

Frank  C.  Bellrose,  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey,  reports  that,  based 
upon  observation  of  results  of  the  ex- 
periments in  the  field  and  upon  an 
analysis  of  shot  wounds  in  the  labora- 
tory, mallards  fully  centered  in  a 
shot  pattern  cannot  be  consistently 
bagged  at  ranges  exceeding  50  yards 
with  No.  4 shot  and  40  yards  using 
No.  6 shot.  Beyond  these  ranges, 
crippling  becomes  an  ever  increasing 
probability  for  the  respective  shot 
sizes. 

Unlike  the  pheasant,  which  is 
usually  easily  downed  with  a few 
pellets  and  generally  makes  a much 
larger  target,  the  mallard  flaring 
away  presents  only  a small  vital 
target  area. 

The  rear  view  of  a mallard,  re- 
duced one  half,  presents  a vital  area 
measuring  2.8  square  inches  which 
includes  a very  small  portion  of  the 
head  and  wings.  The  remainder  of 
the  duck  can  be  classed  as  non-vital 
areas  which  includes  the  body,  3.9 
square  inches,  and  the  vent  opening 
area,  3.5  square  inches. 

Hopkins  has  used  the  rear  view  of 
a mallard  in  flight  to  show,  since 
many  hunters  have  the  misconcep- 
tion that  increasing  the  load  of  No. 
6 shot  will  increase  penetration,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  diagram 
is  also  used  to  illustrate  why  more 
No.  6 shot  will  result  in  more 
cripples  than  the  present  1 ounce 
loading. 

Since  No.  6 shot  is  relatively  in- 
effective beyond  50  yards  in  the 
breaking  of  wing  bones,  the  wing  and 
head  area  practically  have  been 
eliminated  from  consideration  beyond 
this  range.  Again,  he  points  out,  size 


of  shot  makes  little  difference  as  far 
as  a non-vital  area  of  the  body  is 
concerned  since  ducks  will  recover 
from  shot  wounds  in  this  area. 

Thus  the  only  remaining  portion 
of  the  duck  is  the  vent  opening  which 
is  devoid  of  bone  protection.  Pene- 
tration of  this  area  by  No.  6 shot  is 
entirely  possible,  but  by  increasing 
the  shot  load,  we  only  increase  the 
chance  of  hitting  the  duck  “too  far 
back”  with  pellets  which  eventually 
cause  his  death,  but  which  will  fail 
to  bring  him  to  the  hunter’s  bag. 

Shot  striking  a duck  results  in  one 
of  three  things:  1:  It  brings  the  duck 
to  bag;  2:  the  bird  falls,  but  escapes 
as  a cripple;  3:  the  duck  is  wounded 
but  continues  in  flight  apparently 
unharmed. 

Ducks  are  well  constructed  to  sur- 
vive shooting.  Their  viscera  are 
shielded  by  a relatively  large  ster- 
num, heavy  pectoral  muscles,  and  a 
large  pelvic  girdle.  In  order  to  bring 
a duck  down,  shot  must  penetrate 
the  brain,  break  the  vertebral 
column,  sever  the  trachea,  fracture  a 
wing  bone,  or  penetrate  the  body 
wall  with  an  impact  sufficient  to 
damage  seriously  vital  organs. 

It  has  been  found  that  a great  re- 
duction in  the  proportion  of  cripples 
occurred  in  mallards  struck  by  four 
or  more  shot.  Whereas  almost  twice 
as  many  mallards  were  bagged  with 
four  or  more  wounds  as  with  less 
that  number,  over  twice  as  many 
cripples  occurred  in  birds  with  three 
wounds  or  less. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  hitting 
mallards  with  at  least  four  pellets  to 
minimize  the  crippling  potential,  a 
full  choke  gun  is  of  prime  importance 
at  ranges  of  40  yards  or  more. 

In  conclusion,  if  crippling  losses 
are  to  be  reduced,  hunters  must  not 
only  watch  their  range,  if  they  want 
something  to  show  for  a day  spent 
on  the  river  or  in  the  field,  but  must 
also  learn  how  to  swing  on  a moving 
target  and  estimate  lead. 
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Chicken’s  Revenge 

MONROE  COUNTY-A  man  in 
this  district  found  a Cooper’s  hawk 
nest  with  four  eggs.  He  took  the  eggs 
and  set  them  under  a jungle  chicken 
and  they  were  hatched  out.  As  soon 
as  the  young  hawks  emerged  from 
the  shell,  the  chicken  looked  at  them 
and  promptly  killed  each  hawk.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Doebling,  East  Stroudsburg. 


Squirrel  Fishing 

BERKS  COUNTY— Deputy  Ernest 
(Dutch)  Koerner  answered  a call 
from  a woman  who  stated  that  she 
had  been  chasing  a squirrel  around 
inside  her  house  all  day,  had  it 
cornered  in  the  bathroom,  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  next.  “Dutch” 
solved  her  problem  by  going  to  his 
car  and  returning  with  a landing  net 
with  which  he  netted  the  squirrel 
with  the  skill  acquired  through  lots 
of  fishing.— District  Game  Protector 
S.  C.  McFarland,  Centerport. 


NOTES 


Carelessness  Costs 

CHESTER  COUNTY-Groundhog 
hunting  in  July  resulted  in  death  of 
two  persons.  One  of  the  hunters  shot 
another  in  mistake  for  a groundhog. 
The  other  person,  a woman,  was 
killed  by  a hunter  who  after  ground- 
hog hunting  came  home  with  a shell 
(hung  up)  in  chamber.  When  he 
went  to  clean  the  gun  in  his  bed- 
room it  discharged  and  killed  the 
woman.  The  third  victim  was  shot 
while  maneuvering  a loaded  22  cal. 
rifle  around  in  his  car  and  shot  him- 
self in  the  left  thigh.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  victims, 
their  loved  ones,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
offenders  who  certainly  felt  they 
would  not  have  any  of  the  tragic 
cases  happen  at  any  cost.  It  was  very 
evident  that  none  of  the  offenders 
had  safe  gun  handling  habits.  (They 
were  not  juveniles,  all  past  40).  It 
makes  one  wonder  what  the  answer 
to  prevent  similar  accidents  might  be. 
From  all  of  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation I would  say  that  safe  gun 
handling  habits  must  begin  with 
young  shooters  and  have  them 
develop  respect  for  firearms  and 
dangers  of  careless  gun  handling.— 
District  Game  Protector  P.  J.  Fil- 
kosky,  Parkesburg. 


Bears  Will  Be  Bears 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY-Bears,  for 
many  years  a headache  to  commercial 
beekeepers  in  this  district,  seem  to 
have  developed  a taste  for  other 
forms  of  mischief.  One  goat  was 
killed,  probably  because  it  interfered 
with  the  bear’s  scenting  ability.  An- 
other bear  broke  through  a window 
of  a chicken  house  and  landed  among 
500  chickens.  No  doubt  the  bear  was 
after  mash  in  the  trough  as  no  poul- 
try was  damaged.  Dist.  Game  Pro- 
tector M.  Hagenbuch,  Bloomsburg. 
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Bumped  Bobcat 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- 
Driving  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
one  evening  in  July,  Mr.  Floyd  Maby 
and  family  of  Chiddisterville,  passed 
an  animal  lying  along  the  road.  All 
agreed  it  looked  like  a cat  but  the 
Maby  boys  went  further  and  said  it 
was  a bobcat.  Sure  enough,  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  18  pound  bobcat  in 
remarkably  prime  condition  for  a 
summer  coat.  Apparently  the  animal 
had  just  recently  been  struck  by  an 
automobile  for  it  still  retained  body 
heat.  While  hunters  bagged  another 
in  the  vicinity  about  a year  ago,  bob- 
cats are  somewhat  unusual  in  this 
section  so  Mr.  Maby  is  having  the 
hide  tanned.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Donald  G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 

Turtle  Trouble 

LEBANON  COUNT  Y-Mr. 
Blouch,  a mechanic  in  the  Lawn 
garage,  told  me  of  a lady  that  stopped 
her  automobile  along  a road  and 
picked  up  a box  turtle.  She  put  it  on 
the  floor  of  her  automobile  and 
started  to  drive  away.  The  turtle 
crawled  over  her  foot  which  fright- 
ened her  so  that  her  automobile 
went  out  of  control  and  was  badly 
smashed  against  a tree.— District 
Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Mt. 
Gretna, 


No  Wood  For  Woodies 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-The  suc- 
cess of  the  metal  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  placed  in  Pymatuning  Refuge 
continues  to  be  phenomenal.  Last 
season  eighteen  boxes  were  erected 
on  steel  posts  over  water  in  secluded 
bays  of  the  refuge  lake.  All  eighteen 
boxes  were  used  by  female  Woodies 
and  all  eighteen  boxes  had  hatched 
broods  without  depredation  by  rac- 
coons. This  season  three  additional 
boxes  were  erected  and  again  all 
boxes  were  used  by  Wood  ducks 
without  depredation.  This  is  an 
astounding  record  in  comparison  to 
the  interference  by  raccoon  with  the 
conventional  wooded  or  nail  keg 
boxes  used  in  previous  years.  One 
metal  box  contained  42  eggs  which 
indicated  that  competition  for  the 
metal  boxes  was  strong  and  also 
showed  that  if  more  boxes  were 
erected,  they  would  be  used  by  Wood 
ducks.— District  Game  Protector,  Ray- 
mand  M.  Sickles,  Linesville. 

Big  Family 

VENANGO  COUNTY-While  on 
vacation  near  Corry,  I observed  a 
doe  deer  with  four  fawns.  I watched 
them  for  some  time  to  be  certain 
they  were  all  with  her.  I have  never 
seen  this  before  or  had  it  reported 
in  the  nineteen  years  I have  been 
with  the  Game  Commission.— District 
Game  Protector  Clyde  W.  Decker, 
Franklin, 
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Deer  Herder 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-One 
morning  recently,  while  driving 
through  Taylor  Borough  on  his  way 
to  work,  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Karabin  was  stopped  and  informed 
that  three  deer  were  on  Union  Street 
directly  opposite  the  Borough  Build- 
ing. Deputy  Karabin  investigated 
and,  as  reported,  saw  the  three  deer 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
which  is  practically  in  the  center  of 
the  borough.  He  drove  slowly  towards 
the  deer  and  they  slowly  ran  up  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Eventually,  by 
careful  driving,  he  managed  to  herd 
the  three  deer  to  the  outskirts  of 
town.  Fortunately,  no  car  approached 
from  the  opposite  direction  while 
this  maneuver  was  being  performed. 
—District  Game  Protector  Stephen  A. 
Kish,  Avoca. 

Aerial  Acrobats 

ERIE  COUNTY— There  were 
numerous  colonies  of  bank  swallows 
busily  engaged  in  raising  young  dur- 
ing July.  These  colonies  could  be 
found  along  many  creek  banks  and 
at  abandoned  gravel  banks.  It  is 
worth  a few  moments  of  any  nature 
lover’s  time  to  watch  these  aerial 


artists  fly  into  their  nesting  cavities 
to  feed  their  young.  Words  cannot 
describe  their  precision  flying.  One 
must  see  it  to  really  appreciate  their 
flying  skill.— District  Game  Protector 
Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 

Predator’s  Prey 

MERCER  COUNTY-At  a regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Springfield  Sports- 
men of  Leesburg  they  informed  me 
they  were  over-run  with  predators  on 
the  Special  Dog  Training  Area  and 
asked  my  assistance  in  the  trapping 
of  foxes  on  this  area.  In  checking  the 
area  the  next  day  I was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  four  dead  (full 
grown)  weasels  at  the  entrance  to  the 
den,  undoubtedly  brought  there  for 
the  young  foxes  by  one  of  the  adult 
parent  foxes. 

In  four  days  I trapped  five  foxes, 
two  weasels,  four  skunks,  twenty-two 
oppossums,  three  raccoons  and  shot 
eleven  crows.  I'm  only  hoping  that  I 
didn’t  catch  the  fox  that  was  doing 
such  a good  job  of  eradicating  the 
weasel  population  on  the  Beagle 
Grounds. 

The  survival  for  life  in  Mother 
Nature’s  Great  Outdoors  is  a never 
ending  battle  for  the  denizens  of  the 
wild.— District  Game  Protector  Arthur 
T.  Biondi,  Mercer. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1956  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1956-August  31,  1957) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  27  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  On  other 
opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M. 
to  5:30  P.  M.  (All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting  hours 
do  not  apply  to  migratory  game.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  

Bobwhlte  Quail  

Wild  Turkeys  

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  19  incl.)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  Individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


2 8 .. 

4 12  .. 

1 1 .. 

2 8 .. 

4 20  .. 

6 24  .. 

Unlimited 

2 g 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

1 1 .. 

2 2 .. 


OPEN  SEASONS 


First  Day  Last  Day 


Oct. 

20 

Nov. 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

20 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

20 

Nov. 

24 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-19) 

Dec. 

29 

Jan 

5,  1957 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

DEER: 


,Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two-, 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  Inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull 
as  the  deer  Is  in  life,  shall  be  con- 
sidered legal  (requires  hunting  license 
and  Special  Archery  License),  by  in- 
dividual   

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
Inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  In  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 
^ Individual  


(only  one  deer 
lor  combined 
seasons) 


Oct. 


1 


1 


1 


Dec.  3 


Oct.  19 


Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Antlerless  Deer,  including  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  Inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state- wide 


Unlimited 

Unlimited  ....  Dec. 
Unlimited  ....  Dec. 
4 4 Feb. 


Unprotected 

1 Jan.  15,  1957 

1 Jan.  15,  1957 

14  Mar.  11,  1957 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  In  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  two  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill  more 
than  one  deer  during  the  two  combined  1956  seasons,  whether  hunting  Individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  Is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  See  Digest  Issued 
with  hunting  license  for  details. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any 
beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof. 
Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without  disturbing  traps. 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County  where 
trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first  day 
of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on  last 
day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  Is  prohibited  In  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Seasons  Set  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  officially  announced  Pennsylva- 
nia’s coming  waterfowl  hunting  sea- 
sons, within  the  state  and  on  border- 
ing waters.  The  federal  authorities 
approved  season  dates  recommended 
by  the  Game  Commission. 

This  fall  the  duck,  goose,  coot  and 
brant  season  will  run  for  70  days 
straight,  as  last  year.  The  dates:  Octo- 
ber 10  to  December  18,  inclusive. 

Following  are  the  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  wild  waterfowl  as  declared 
by  the  federal  agency  and  adopted  by 
the  Commission. 

Ducks.  Bag  limit:  daily,  4;  in  pos- 
session, 8,  after  the  first  day.  The 
daily  bag  limit  may  include  one  wood 
duck.  Two  wood  ducks  may  be  in 
possession  after  the  first  day,  and  one 
hooded  merganser,  daily  or  in  posses- 
sion, as  part  of  the  total  bag.  Amer- 
ican and  red-breasted  mergansers  also 
are  to  be  included  in  the  bag  limits 
for  other  ducks  this  year. 

Geese  (except  snow  geese).  Daily 
bag  2;  possession  limit  4 after  first 
day. 

Coots.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  10. 

Brant.  Daily  and  possession  limit  6. 

The  Wilson’s  or  jacksnipe’s  season 
will  be  from  October  10  to  Novem- 
ber 8 inclusive,  which  is  15  days 
longer  than  in  1955.  Daily  bag  and 
possession  limit  8. 

There  is  no  season  this  year  on 
snow  geese  and  swans. 

Pennsylvania  shooting  hours  for  all 
waterfowl  in  1956  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  ex- 
ception. No  hunting  is  allowed  in  the 
state  until  9 a.m.  on  October  27,  the 


first  day  all  native  small  game  may  be 
hunted  in  the  1956  season.  Waterfowl 
shooting  may  start  at  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  waterfowl  season,  October  10,  this 
year.  Woodcock  and  jacksnipe  hours 
are  the  same  as  those  for  ducks  and 
geese.  No  game  hunting,  migratory  or 
otherwise,  is  allowed  in  Pennsylvania 
on  Sunday. 

Exception.  In  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware,  and  on 
the  Delaware  River  bordering  on 
such  counties  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  the  duck,  goose, 
brant,  and  coot  season  and  shooting 
hours  will  be  the  same  from  Novem- 
ber 3 to  January  11  for  hunters  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
season  is  of  the  same  duration  as  last 
year’s,  but  will  start  and  end  one 
week  later. 

Waterfowl  hunters  in  this  state  are 
required  to  own  both  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license  and  a migratory  bird 
hunting  stamp  to  hunt  ducks,  geese, 
coots  and  brant.  The  $2  federal  stamp 
is  obtainable  at  all  post  offices.  It  is 
not  required  in  the  hunting  of  sora, 
rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  Wilson’s 
or  jacksnipe,  or  doves. 

Federal  regulations  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  shotgun  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  including 
semi-automatic  and  hand  operated  re- 
peating shotguns.  The  shotgun  plug 
must  be  incapable  of  removal  without 
disassembling  the  gun.  Shotguns  used 
in  taking  any  migratory  fowl  may  not 
be  larger  than  10  gauge.  Rifles  may 
not  be  used  in  taking  migratory  game 
birds,  but  such  birds  may  be  taken 
through  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow. 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  OFFICIALS  gathered  to  dedicate  new  waterfowl  develop- 
ment area  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  included,  left  to  right:  Commission  Vice-president 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin;  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director;  Governor  George 
M.  Leader;  Commissioner  C.  E.  Huffman,  Marshalls  Creek;  and  Commissioner  Dewey  H. 
Miller,  Bedford. 

New  Waterfowl  Area  Development  Dedicated  in  Northwest  County 


On  September  6 another  water  im- 
poundment was  added  to  the  chain  of 
man-made  waterfowl  areas  established 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  In  ap- 
propriate dedication  ceremonies  that 
day  Governor  George  M.  Leader 
named  the  new  waterfowl  area  “Siegel 
Marsh.”  In  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s party,  members  of  the  Game 
Commission  and  officials  of  sports- 
men’s organization  throughout  north- 
western Pennsylvania  were  present  to 
witness  the  ground-breaking. 

Siegel  Marsh  is  located  in  Greene 
Township,  Erie  County,  about  seven 
miles  south  of  the  City  of  Erie.  Fed 
by  the  waters  of  Leboeuf  Creek,  the 
project  when  completed  will  consist 
of  about  200  acres  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  800  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  218.  This  project 
will  be  similar  to  the  Conneaut 


Marsh  Dam  constructed  in  Crawford 
County  two  years  ago.  Conneaut 
Marsh  has  been  used  by  thousands  of 
sportsmen  from  southwestern  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  many 
from  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state. 

The  Commission’s  past  experience 
in  lake  and  marsh  development  as- 
sures that  the  completed  project  will 
provide  sportsmen  tens  of  thousands 
of  man  hours  of  recreation  in  the 
form  of  waterfowl  hunting. 

The  construction  of  Siegel  Marsh 
Dam  will  make  a fine  contribution  to 
the  Game  Commission’s  series  of 
waterfowl  areas  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  tying  in  with  Pymatuning  Lake 
and  Conneaut  Marsh.  There  will  also 
be  certain  water  storage  and  flood 
preventive  aspects  to  this  project. 


COMMISSION  HOLDS  ANNUAL  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 
LAND  MANAGEMENT  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES 


From  August  26th  to  30th  mem- 
bers of  the  Game  Commission,  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  staff  and 
Game  Protectors  from  all  over  the 
state  attended  an  annual  training 
conference  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forestry  School  at  Mont  Alto,  Frank- 
lin County.  For  the  third  straight 
year  the  School  facilities  were  made 
available  to  the  Commission  by  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  According 
to  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive 
Director,  “the  purpose  of  the  annual 
conference  for  all  field  personnel  was 
to  concentrate  on  land  management 
practices  and  review  the  latest 
methods  and  procedures  in  modern 
game  management.” 

The  200-man  organization  was  wel- 
comed to  the  conference  by  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  Col. 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  heard  remarks 


LONGEST  SERVICE  with  the  Commission 
is  portrayed  during  the  1956  Mont  Alto 
Conference  by  Field  Division  Supervisor 
Arthur  G.  Logue,  Huntingdon,  left  and 
Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  P-R  Coordinator, 
Harrisburg.  Here  these  two  veteran  officers 
study  a picture  made  at  1923  conference  in 
Williamsport  which  they  attended. 


from  other  Commissioners  present. 
During  the  four  days,  panel  sessions 
made  up  of  field  personnel,  land 
technicians  and  wildlife  biologists 
gave  instruction  in  modern  land 
management  for  wildlife  production 
and  the  research  that  applies  to  the 
subject. 

Highlighting  visits  by  distinguished 
guests  from  other  state  and  federal 


PISTOL  MARKSMANSHIP  TROPHY  is  presented  to  Southeast  Field  Division  Supervisor 
Morris  Stewart  by  Commissioner  Dewey  H.  Miller.  Trophy  was  won  second  straight  year 
by  five-man  team  of,  left  to  right,  Ralph  Shank,  Dan  McPeek,  Roy  Trexler,  Ed  Fasching, 
and  Earl  Geesaman. 


conservation  agencies  were  addresses 
from  W.  L.  Henning,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; William  Voight,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  Dr.  James  Eakin, 
Agronomy  Extension  Specialists,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  and 
Ivan  McKeever,  State  Conservationist 
of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

During  the  conference  a pistol 
match  was  held  for  all  field  person- 
nel. For  the  second  straight  year  the 


Commission’s  Southeast  Field  Divi- 
sion’s top  five-man  team  won  another 
leg  on  the  Commissioner  John  C. 
Herman  trophy.  The  same  Division 
also  won  a trophy  donated  by  the  six 
Field  Division  Supervisor’s  to  the 
division  having  the  highest  average 
score  per  man.  Range  officers  for  the 
shoot  were  headed  by  Lieutenant  L. 
M.  Whitecotton  and  Sergeant  Edward 
Crothers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police. 


EIGHTH  STUDENT  OFFICER  TRAINING  CLASS  presently  enrolled  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  attended  the  Mont  Alto  Conference  as  part  of 
their  regular  training.  They  are  shown  here  with  School  Superintendent  James  Brown, 
left,  and  his  assistant  Joseph  Chick  on  extreme  right. 


Commission  Purchases  8,000  Acres 
of  New  Game  Lands  in  Poconos 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion announces  it  has  accepted  an  op 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  a tract  of 
approximately  8,000  acres  of  land  in 
Dingman  and  Blooming  Grove  Town- 
ships, Pike  County,  in  the  Poconos. 
This  tract  will  add  considerably  to 
the  hunting  opportunities  offered 
sportsmen  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  will  consolidate  State  Game 
Lands  No.  116  and  State  Game  Lands 
No.  180.  The  total  game  land  hold- 
ings in  this  immediate  area  will  be 
increased  to  approximately  14,000 
acres.  This  combined  acreage  will  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  the  insuring  of 
public  hunting  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  acquisition  of  this  land  is 
made  possible  by  money  derived  from 
gas  royalties  of  producing  wells  lo- 
cated on  other  State  Game  Lands. 

The  area  is  near  Shohola  Falls  and 
is  easily  accessible  over  major  high- 
ways, it  being  about  two  hours’  driv- 
ing time  from  Allentown,  one  hour 


driving  time  from  Scranton,  and  three 
hours  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Commission  points  out  that 
the  tract,  mostly  wooded,  is  now 
closed  to  public  hunting.  Bear,  deer, 
ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and  gray 
squirrels  are  common  on  the  tract, 
and  cottontail  rabbits,  while  scarce, 
are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  much  sport. 

Within  a few  years  the  timber  will 
begin  to  reach  an  age  that  will  also 
make  the  area  attractive  for  wild 
turkeys. 

Included  in  the  8,000-acre  purchase 
there  are  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
marsh  land  that  is  attractive  to  many 
forms  of  wildlife.  The  area  is  bisected 
by  a number  of  streams,  some  of 
which  are  well-known  for  trout  and 
warm  water  fishing.  Among  those 
streams  are  Shohola  Creek,  Rattle- 
snake Creek,  Mile  Brook,  Birchy 
Creek,  and  McConnell  Creek. 
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Mr.  Bush/t^il V/e  Have 

Your  Number 


By  William  A.  Creed 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 


ARE  you  a squirrel  hunter?  If  you 
are,  we’re  interested  in  your  suc- 
cess come  October  20th.  And  if  you 
are  among  those  who  will  take  to  the 
woods  of  Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  or 
Potter  County  this  fall,  we’re  espe- 
cially interested  in  you. 

Since  August,  1955,  a squirrel  re- 
search study  directed  by  Dr.  Ward 
M.  Sharp  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit  has 
been  in  progress  in  Cameron  County. 
A part  of  this  project  has  been  the 
study  of  squirrel  population  dy- 
namics and  seasonal  movements.  Dur- 
ing February,  March,  and  April  of 
this  year,  the  writer  tagged  over  200 
gray  and  black  squirrels  in  this  area. 
Two  small  metal  tags,  each  carrying 
the  letter  “C”  followed  by  a number, 
were  locked  to  the  ears  of  these 
animals.  Some  of  these  squirrels  may 
end  up  in  hunters’  bags— and  that’s 
where  you  come  in.  We  need  your 
help! 

No  doubt  you’re  wondering  why 
these  squirrels  are  carrying  tags.  Yes, 
there  is  a reason.  Stories  of  squirrel 
migrations  are  not  new  to  the  average 
nimrod,  yet  the  modern-day  game 
biologist  remains  in  the  dark  regard- 
ing this  phenomenon.  Why  do  they 
move,  where  do  they  go,  when  do 
they  move,  how  far  do  they  move? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
confront  us. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  food 
shortage  plays  a big  role  in  causing 
squirrel  movements.  Cameron  County 
experienced  severe,  late  spring  frosts 
during  May.  As  a result,  the  acorn 
and  beechnut  crop  this  fall  will  be 


a 


hardly  adequate  to  sustain  high 
squirrel  populations.  Will  this  mast 
failure  cause  long-range  movements 
of  squirrels?  Or  will  they  move  at  all? 

You  can  help  us  answer  these  per- 
plexing questions  by  reporting  the 
tag  numbers  you  may  recover.  If  you 
kill  a tagged  squirrel,  jot  down  the 
number,  where  and  when  you  killed 
it.  Send  this  information  on  a post- 
card to: 

William  A.  Creed,  128  East  4th 
Street,  Emporium,  Pennsylvania. 

Or  to  either  of  the  following 
addresses: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Wildlife  Research  Division 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Cooperadve  Wildlife 
Research  Unit 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
For  your  own  personal  interest, 
you’ll  receive  information  concerning 
the  animal’s  past  history— where  and 
when  it  was  tagged,  how  much  it 
weighed  when  tagged,  and  any  other 
data  we  may  have  in  our  files. 

Happy  hunting— and  keep  your 
eyes  peeled  for  those  numbers! 
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Tips  on  Bowhunting 

By  Tom  Forbes 


BASED  only  on  last  year’s  figures, 
the  odds  are  144  to  1 against  bag- 
ging a buck  with  a bow  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  forthcoming  deer 
seasons.  Only  119  of  these  big  game 
animals  succumbed  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  17,329  bowmen  last  year. 

With  deer  still  abundant,  however, 
and  an  additional  five  days  in  the 
1956  Special  Archery  Season,  the  bow- 
hunter  who  takes  his  sport  seriously 
can  materially  increase  his  chances 
for  success  this  October. 

There  are  three  basic  requirements 
for  any  successful  hunt:  1.  Know  your 
weapon;  2.  Know  your  hunting  terri- 
tory; and  3.  Know  your  game.  In 
each  instance  your  pre-season  prepa- 
ration is  just  as  important  as  the 
actual  hunt.  At  the  risk  of  being 
obvious,  let  me  say  that  you  will  be 
wasting  your  time  unless  you  have 
mastered  the  weapon  you  intend  to 
use.  And,  further,  mastered  it  under 
conditions  you  can  expect  to  en- 
counter in  the  hunting  field.  A 24- 
inch  face  on  your  home  field  course 
is  one  target  and  an  antlered  deer 
with  his  brown  coat,  half  concealed 
in  the  shadows  of  the  leafy  October 
woods  is  an  entirely  different  target. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  feel  of 
your  broadheads.  Stick  a pair  of 
pliers  in  your  pocket  and  a hand 
axe  in  your  belt  and  go  stump  shoot- 
ing. Be  prepared  to  lose  a few  arrows 
and  break  several  more.  Roving  is 
really  rough  on  shafts,  but  it  is  the 
one  best  way  of  simulating  the  con- 


ditions you  will  encounter  when  you 
get  an  unsuspecting  buck  within 
range  of  your  bow.  Most  deer  are 
shot  at  ranges  that  average  around 
thirty  yards.  Confine  your  practice  to 
the  shorter  ranges.  When  you  can  hit 
an  area  consistently  that  you  can 
cover  with  your  hat  at  thirty  yards 
you  have  accomplished  your  first  ob- 
jective—you  know  your  weapon. 

The  second  requirement  is:  Know 
your  territory.  Regardless  of  deer  con- 
centrations in  some  counties,  I would 
rather  take  my  chances  in  territory 
with  which  I am  thoroughly  familiar 
and  in  which  I can  spend  some  time 
prior  to  the  actual  hunt  locating  food 
supplies,  trails  and  bedding  grounds. 
The  counties  within  the  confines  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  report 
the  largest  kills  but  unless  you  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  or 
any  other  area  you  can  wander  all 
day  in  the  woods  without  sighting  a 
deer.  If  you  must  travel  any  con- 
siderable distance  to  reach  public 
hunting  grounds,  visit  your  chosen 
territory  prior  to  the  opening  date 
and  explore  it  thoroughly.  Deer  eat 
grasses,  ferns,  and  other  green  herba- 
ceous plants.  This  is  called  grazing 
and  as  many  farmers  know,  deer  will 
raid  vegetable  gardens,  grain  fields, 
and  orchards.  Primarily,  however, 
deer  are  browsing  animals,  which 
means  they  eat  the  tender  twigs, 
buds,  and  leaves  of  trees.  They  also 
rely  upon  acorns  and  nuts.  These 
foods  are  called  mast.  Good  browse 
is  provided  by  the  maples,  apples, 
viburnums,  oaks,  white  cedar,  aspens, 
ash,  hickory,  and  birches  (except 
black  birch).  Search  out  the  areas  in 
your  territory  where  there  is  a good 
stand  of  these  trees  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth.  Deer  do  not  custom- 


KNOW  YOUR  TERRITORY  if  you  want 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  bagging  a buck. 
Advance  exploration  not  only  helps  prevent 
becoming  lost  but  also  gives  first-hand 
knowledge  of  deer  travel  routes. 

arily  range  over  large  areas.  When 
there  is  an  adequate  food  supply,  the 
deer  choose  bedding  grounds  on  ad- 
jacent elevations. 

Wooded  areas  covered  with  laurel, 
rhododendron,  hr,  pine,  spruce,  and 
other  conifers  do  not  provide  good 
nourishing  browse  and  are  avoided 
by  deer  except  under  extreme  condi- 
tions during  winter  months  when 
other  food  sources  are  exhausted  or 
unobtainable  on  account  of  deep 
snows.  Old  orchards  consisting  of 
apple  trees  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
wooded  hills  will  be  visited  regularly 
by  deer  this  October.  Locate  the  trails 
used  by  the  deer  on  the  way  to  and 
from  these  feeding  grounds.  Deer  are 
quite  regular  in  their  habits  and  can 
be  expected  to  repeat  their  actions 
from  day  to  day.  Near  one  of  these 
trails  is  an  excellent  place  to  estab- 
lish a blind.  Arrange  a place  of  con- 
cealment at  one  side  of.  the  trail 
(not  on  it)  where  you  can  command 
a view  of  thirty  yards  or  so  in  either 
direction.  Deer  are  nocturnal  feeders 
and  will  use  these  trails  in  the  late 


afternoon  and  in  the  early  morning 
on  their  way  to  and  from  their  bed- 
ding grounds. 

If  you  hunt  alone,  it  is  wise  to 
leave  word  of  the  location  in  which 
you  intend  to  hunt  and  carry  with 
you  a supply  of  matches  in  a water- 
proof container.  If  forced  to  remain 
overnight  in  the  woods,  make  a com- 
fortable camp  while  there  is  still 
plenty  of  daylight.  Do  not  try  to 
travel  after  dark.  If  you  become  lost, 
follow  the  water  courses  downstream. 
Eventually  they  lead  to  the  transpor- 
tation network  and  habitations  in  the 
valley. 

The  third  requirement  to  prevent 
depending  solely  on  luck  is:  Know 
your  game.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
normal  rutting  season  begins  gener- 
ally in  the  month  of  October  and 
extends  through  the  month  of  No- 
vember. During  this  period  the  bucks 
are  less  alert  to  the  danger  from  the 
hunter  and  the  careful  stalker  will 
avoid  alerting  any  does  he  encounters 
lest  they  sound  a warning  note  to  a 
buck  in  the  vicinity. 

Deer  prefer  to  bed  down  on  high 
ground  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Their  sense  of  smell  is  acute  and  cur- 
rents of  air  carry  the  man  scent  over 
long  distances  on  what  ordinarily  are 
considered  calm  days  with  no  winds. 
Air  on  the  high  points  is  warmed  by 
the  early  morning  rays  of  the  sun 
and  as  this  warmed  air  rises,  cold 
air  moves  up  the  slopes  from  the 
valleys  and  ravines  to  take  its  place. 
These  air  movements  are  called  Ther- 
mal Currents.  In  the  morning  they 
flow  up  the  slopes  and  in  the  late 
afternoon,  as  the  highest  elevations 
cool  first  the  How  is  reversed  and  the 
air  mass  flows  down  the  slopes  into 
the  lowlands.  The  bowman  should 
plan  to  do  his  stalking  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  on  the  high  benches 
and  ridges  and  work  toward  the 
lower  elevations  to  prevent  his  scent 
being  carried  to  the  deer.  In  the  late 
afternoon  reverse  the  procedure  and 
work  up  the  valleys  and  ravines. 
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Probably  more  deer  are  alarmed  by 
man  scent  than  by  noise.  The  voices 
of  people  talking  in  the  valley  and 
the  usual  man-made  noises  of  an 
ordinary  work  day  are  heard  with 
remarkable  clarity  during  the  morn- 
ing hours  on  the  tops  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ridges.  The  deep  woods,  even 
on  a still  day,  is  not  necessarily  a 
quiet  place.  A squirrel  scampers 
through  the  debris  on  the  forest  floor 
and  sets  up  a racket  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  size.  A deer  is  ac- 
customed to  these  noises  and  is  not 
normally  alarmed  by  them.  If  you 
suspect  a deer  to  be  bedded  down  in 
heavy  cover  below  you,  toss  a rock 
from  concealment  into  the  area. 
Alarmed,  a buck  may  spring  to  his 
feet  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
racket  and  offer  a good  down-hill 
shot  to  the  bowman. 

At  the  risk  of  losing  your  deer  to 
another  bowhunter,  it  is  imperative 
that  you  resist  the  impulse  to  follow 
up  a deer  immediately  when  you 
have  registered  a hit.  When  not  pur- 
sued, a wounded  deer  will  soon  lie 


down.  If  not  disturbed,  he  will  prob- 
ably die  from  internal  bleeding  in  a 
short  period  of  time;  making  recovery 
an  easy  task.  On  the  contrary,  deer 
pursued  immediately  after  being  shot 
can,  although  fatally  wounded,  cover 
long  distances  to  escape  the  hunter 
without  leaving  much  sign  to  follow 
their  path  of  flight.  If  you  can  hold 
yourself  in  check  for  a full  hour,  re- 
frain from  shouting  for  your  hunting 
companion,  and  in  general  remain 
quiet.  You  may  be  able  to  recover 
your  deer  a very  short  distance  from 
where  you  registered  the  hit.  If  you 
hear  another  hunter  coming  into  the 
area,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  remain  quietly  in  concealment. 
The  other  hunter  may  unknowingly 
push  your  wounded  deer  back  toward 
you  and  give  you  another  shot. 

Except  at  the  higher  altitudes,  trees 
will  still  be  in  leaf  during  the  early 
part  of  October  and  deer  will  have 
plenty  of  cover  to  escape  the  eye  of 
the  bowman.  In  second  growth 
timber  visibility  will  be  limited  to 
short  ranges  and  extreme  caution 


KNOW  YOUR  GAME  if  you  want  maximum  opportunity  for  a shot.  Deer,  like  all  wild 
animals,  are  largely  creatures  of  habit.  Their  behavior  under  almost  any  circumstance 
can  be  generally  predicted  unless  they  are  alarmed.  The  most  successful  deer  hunters  know 
deer  life  history,  feeding  habits,  habitat  requirements  and  all  other  pertinent  information 
about  their  quarry. 

Photo  by  Maslowski  & Goodpaster. 


Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison. 
KNOW  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  and,  through 
practice,  become  proficient  in  its  use  before 
taking  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

must  be  exercised  by  the  bowman 
who  looses  an  arrow  under  such  con- 
ditions. Any  movement  in  the  under- 
brush is  ot  course  suspect;  but  it 
may  be  another  bowman  and  not 
the  buck  you  are  hoping  to  bring 
within  bow  shot.  Take  no  chances; 
a bowhunter  killed  his  hunting  com- 
panion last  year  in  one  of  the 
Western  States.  If  you  are  placed  on 
watch,  never  leave  your  stand  until 
the  drivers  arrive  at  your  location.  If 
you  do,  you  may  miss  your  chance  of 
a shot  and  worse,  it  is  possible  that 
one  of  the  bowmen  on  the  drive  may 
mistake  you  for  a deer  if  you  appear 
from  an  unsuspected  quarter.  Al- 
though the  bow  is  a short  range 
weapon  the  heavy  foliage  in  the  early 
fall  can  increase  the  danger  of  an 
accidental  shooting.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  experts  that 
deer  are  not  alarmed  by  color  alone. 
Wear  a cap  and  vest  of  one  of  the 
colors  now  on  the  market  which 
shows  up  in  the  woods  like  a neon 
advertising  sign  at  night.  Just  red  is 
not  enough  protection.  The  autumn 
woods  is  full  of  red  and  gold  colors 
and  a color  of  striking  contrast  to 
the  normal  surroundings  is  a safety 
requirement  if  you  do  not  want  to 


run  the  chance  of  making  the  head- 
lines in  the  daily  paper  the  hard  way. 

Temperatures  in  October  make  it 
unnecessary  to  wear  the  wool  hunting 
outfit  you  use  in  December.  Except 
lor  the  early  morning  hours  the  day 
may  be  and  usually  is  quite  warm 
and  you  will  be  comfortable  in  khaki 
trousers  and  a light  cotton  or  wool, 
long-sleeved  shirt.  Wear  comfortable 
leather  shoes.  Rubber  foot  wear  can 
be  uncomfortably  hot  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Canvas  leggings  will  keep 
your  legs  dry  as  you  walk  through 
the  early  morning  frost  or  dew.  A 
light  weight  wool  sweater  which  can 
be  removed  and  carried  in  the  belt 
or  quiver  as  the  day  advances  will 
provide  plenty  of  body  warmth.  A 
light  weight  plastic  raincoat  with  an 
attached  hood  can  be  carried.  It  will 
permit  you  to  continue  to  hunt  com- ; 
fortably  in  event  of  rain.  Rain  can 
be  uncomfortable  but  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages in  stalking  game.  Foot  falls 
are  deadened,  visibility  decreases,  but 
a closer  approach  is  possible  under 
such  conditions. 

Luck  may  get  you  your  buck;  but 
if  you  know  your  weapon,  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  you  are  hunting,  and 
how  to  break  through  the  instinctive 
protective  devices  with  which  the  deer 
is  endowed,  your  chances  of  culmi- 
nating the  hunt  by  bringing  down  a 
nice  buck  will  be  immeasurably  : 
better  than  144  to  1. 

If  the  land  on  which  you  intend  j 
to  hunt  is  privately  owned,  visit  the  i 
owner  and  acquaint  him  of  your  in-  j 
tentions.  Safeguard  his  crops,  cattle, 
and  property;  and  in  return  he  may 
be  able  to  brief  you  on  the  location 
and  habits  of  a nice  buck.  Remem- 
ber, game  belongs  to  all  the  people 
but  you  hunt  on  private  land  by 
courtesy  of  the  land  owner  and  not  ! 
as  a matter  of  right.  Your  hunting 
license  does  not  give  you  the  right 
of  trespass  on  private  property.  The 
special  archery  deer  season  is  here. 
Best  of  luck  and  may  your  shaft  fly 
straight  to  the  mark! 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Woodsman's  First  Aid 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


NEARLY  every  outdoorsman  some- 
time or  other  has  had  an  acci- 
dent of  some  kind  while  hunting, 
camping  or  fishing.  Fortunately,  most 
of  these  accidents  are  minor  in  nature 
and  can  be  fixed  up  quickly  with  a 
band-aid.  But  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  a more  serious  accident 
where  a knowledge  of  first  aid  can 
be  very  important.  Many  times  too, 
even  minor  cuts,  sprains  or  other  in- 
juries can  have  serious  consequences 
if  not  attended  to  promptly  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  of  first  aid 
training  has  been  directed  toward 
taking  care  of  someone  else.  But  often 
times  sportsmen  are  alone  in  the 
woods  or  along  the  stream  when 
something  happens.  There  may  be 
no  one  else  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
have  to  do  it  yourself.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  show  how  to  “do- 
it-yourself”  for  some  of  the  common 
injuries  that  happen  every  day— or 
can  happen  any  day— to  the  active 
outdoor  hobbyist. 

But  before  talking  about  first  aid, 
let’s  define  those  two  words— FIRST 
AID.  First  aid  is  emergency  care 
given  to  someone  who  is  seriously 
injured  or  sick.  It  also  means  giving 
immediate  care  to  a minor  injury  so 
that  it  does  not  get  worse. 

Shock 

Shock  is  a faint  feeling  that  in 
some  degree  accompanies  every  seri- 


ous injury  and  many  minor  ones.  In 
addition  to  feeling  faint,  you  break 
out  in  a cold  sweat,  your  skin  is 
moist  and  clammy  and  your  pulse  is 
fast  but  weak.  You  may  even  feel 
nauseous.  Severe  pain,  the  sight  of 
blood  or  the  loss  of  blood  or  just 


FIRST  AID  TRAINING  may  be  needed 
anytime,  anywhere.  This  picture,  taken  in 
1929,  symbolizes  the  start  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  highway  first  aid  program.  Each 
year  now  an  average  of  more  than  80,000 
volunteers  trained  by  the  Red  Cross  serve 
through  highway  stations,  mobile  units  and 
detachments. 

American  Red  Cross  Photo. 
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your  mental  state  may  cause  shock. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  more  serious 
than  the  injury  itself. 

FIRST  AID— Try  to  stop  bleeding 
first  or  shock  may  become  more  seri- 
ous. But  lie  down  flat,  with  your  head 
low  and  your  feet  raised.  Lie  on  slop- 
ing ground  with  your  head  down 
hill.  Try  to  keep  warm  if  possible. 
When  help  arrives,  get  to  a doctor. 

In  case  of  minor  injuries,  when 
shock  is  slight,  but  still  present,  lie 
down  for  a while  before  trying  to  do 
anything  else. 

Fainting 

Fainting  is  common  and  can  come 
from  several  things.  Hunger,  being 
tired,  standing  still  too  long,  the  sight 
of  blood  all  may  make  you  feel  faint. 
Fainting  is  due  to  a sudden  loss  of 
blood  from  the  brain. 

FIRST  AID— Lie  down  flat,  with 
your  head  low.  Or  sit  down,  and 
bend  over  with  your  head  between 
your  knees,  holding  your  arms  tightly 
across  your  stomach.  Pull  your  arms 
tight. 

Bleeding 

Any  injury  that  causes  a skin  break 
—a  cut,  puncture  wound,  scrape  or 
tear— results  in  bleeding.  Severe 
bleeding  is  not  common,  but  when 
it  is,  the  first  job  is  to  stop  it.  Axe 
cuts,  knife  cuts  or  bullet  wounds  may 
sever  an  artery  or  vein.  When  an 
artery  is  cut,  the  blood  spurts  out. 
From  a large  vein,  blood  runs  out 
without  noticeable  spurting.  Both  are 
serious.  The  flow  must  be  stopped. 

FIRST  AID— For  small  cuts  or 
scrapes,  hold  a sterile  bandage  or 
compress  tightly  against  the  wound. 
The  bleeding  will  usually  stop 
quickly.  But  for  deeper  cuts,  different 
treatment  is  necessary.  It  is  something 
like  bending  a rubber  hose  to  stop 
water  from  running  through  it.  What 
you  actually  do  is  find  a point  be- 
tween your  heart  and  the  cut  artery, 
where  you  can  press  against  the 


artery  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 
Press  with  your  fingers  or  thumb  and 
keep  up  the  pressure  until  bleeding 
stops.  Cover  the  wound  with  sterile 
bandage  and  seek  help  to  get  you  to 
a doctor. 

Release  pressure  occasionally  to  see 
if  bleeding  continues.  If  so,  apply 
pressure  again. 

Serious  cuts  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  shock  or  fainting,  and  if 
you  are  alone  it  may  be  serious.  If 
you  cut  your  foot  or  leg  with  an  axe, 
sit  down  immediately.  Place  a one 
inch  stick  or  your  pocket  knife 
(folded  up)  under  your  knee  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  joint,  and  pull 
your  leg  back  against  it.  You  can 
hold  it  this  way  while  you  lie  down. 

If  your  hand  or  lower  arm  is  cut 
deeply,  place  a stick  or  knife  on  the 
inside  of  your  elbow  and  pull  your 
arm  against  it.  Hold  it  in  your  other 
hand  while  you  lie  down. 

Every  skin  break  is  subject  to  in- 
fection. Open  wounds  that  bleed 
freely  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  punc- 
ture wounds  that  do  not  bleed,  but 
all  skin  breaks  should  be  protected. 

If  you  have  mild  antiseptic,  use  it 
to  wash  off  the  injury.  Then  cover 
the  wound  with  a sterile  gauze  pad 
held  in  place  with  adhesive  tape  or 
bandage. 

If  you  do  not  have  a first  aid  kit 
with  sterile  pads,  you  can  make  a 
sterile  pad  easily.  Use  a clean  white 
handkerchief,  a piece  of  sheet  or 
piece  of  your  cotton  underwear.  Fold 
it  to  form  a small  pad,  then  scorch 
one  side  of  the  pad  with  a match. 
Place  the  scorched  side  against  the 
wound. 

When  you  get  home  check  the  in- 
jury again.  If  it  is  excessively  red  and 
sore,  see  a doctor. 

A puncture  wound  from  a nail, 
barbed  wire,  broken  glass,  a thorn  or 
even  a bullet,  although  it  doesn’t 
bleed  can  cause  a serious  infection. 
Cover  it  with  a sterile  pad  and  see  a 
doctor. 


Illustration  Courtesy  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration. 

FIRST  STEP  IN  FIRST  AID  is  to  control  any  bleeding.  Shown  here  are  the  pressure 
points  which  should  be  used  to  reduce  or  stop  serious  bleeding  in  any  part  of  the  body. 


Fractures 

Broken  bones  may  be  caused  by 
falls,  and  may  be  serious.  The  best 
idea  is  to  wait  for  help  to  get  a doctor 
to  you.  Trying  to  move  when  you 
have  a broken  bone  may  cause  one 
of  the  broken  ends  to  puncture  the 
skin.  If  you  do  have  to  move,  apply 
a splint  to  completely  immobilize 
the  bone  so  it  cannot  move. 

Get  a copy  of  The  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Manual  and  learn  how  to  apply 
splints  and  how  to  move  people  with 
broken  bones.  Do  not  rely  on  some- 
one else  knowing  first  aid.  Know  it 
yourself,  so  you  can  do  it  yourself— 
or  tell  someone  else  how  to  do  it  on 
you. 

Sprained  Ankle 

A reasonably  common  injury  is  an 
ankle  sprain.  Sometimes  you  can  turn 
your  ankle  on  perfectly  smooth  trail. 
Generally  though,  stepping  into  leaf 


filled  holes,  on  loose  stones  or 
slippery  logs  cause  us  to  twist  our 
ankles  with  painful  results. 

FIRST  AID— The  pain  of  a sprain 
may  cause  a faint  feeling,  so  first  sit 
down  or  lie  down.  When  you  feel 
better,  if  possible,  apply  cold  com- 
presses—handkerchief  soaked  in  cold 
water— to  the  sprain.  Or  soak  your 
ankle  in  a stream.  Wait  for  help. 

If  you  have  to  try  to  walk  out,  put 
a sprained  ankle  bandage  over  your 
shoe.  Use  your  belt,  a large  bandana 
handkerchief  or  torn  up  clothing. 
The  bandage  will  hold  your  ankle 
firm  and  ease  the  pain  somewhat. 

But  do  not  walk  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  A fracture  may  have  oc- 
curred and  walking  on  it  may  have 
serious  consequences.  Try  to  cut  a 
“crutch”  from  a sapling  if  you  have 
to  walk.  See  a doctor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Blister  on  Heel 

Another  painful  but  not  serious, 
injury  is  a blister  on  the  heel  or 
other  part  of  the  foot.  It  can  be  seri- 
ous though,  if  proper  care  is  not 
taken.  Infection  can  result. 

First,  do  not  try  to  break  the 
blister.  Cover  it  with  a clean,  sterile 
pad  held  in  place  with  adhesive  tape. 
Keep  it  clean.  It  will  be  sore,  but 
will  go  away  in  a day  or  so. 

The  best  stunt,  though,  is  to  avoid 
blisters  in  the  first  place.  If  you  feel 
a sore  spot  on  your  heel,  stop  im- 
mediately and  cover  it  with  a band- 
aid.  The  bandage  will  absorb  friction 
and  help  prevent  a blister.  If  you  get 
a stone  in  your  shoe,  stop  imme- 
diately and  remove  it.  It’s  much 
easier  than  treating  a blister. 

Burns 

Burns  are  the  most  painful  of  all 
injuries,  and  if  a large  area  is  burned, 
shock  may  also  be  present.  Conse- 


quently, treatment  for  shock  should 
come  first. 

First  aid  for  small  burns,  in  which 
the  skin  is  reddened  consists  of  cover- 
ing the  burn  with  vaseline  or  burn 
ointment.  This  keeps  out  the  air  and 
relieves  the  pain.  Pain  from  burns 
on  the  hands  may  be  relieved  by 
sticking  your  hands  in  lukewarm 
water  for  a while.  Then  cover  the 
burn  with  vaseline  and  a sterile 
bandage. 

For  severe  burns,  which  are  always 
accompanied  by  severe  shock,  cover 
the  area  with  a sterile  dressing  and 
get  a doctor  or  get  to  a doctor  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Frostbite 

The  freezing  temperature  or  high, 
cold  winds  encountered  on  late  fall 
hunting  trips  may  result  in  frostbite. 
Prevention  is  easier  than  first  aid. 
Watch  your  companions,  and  ask 
them  to  watch  your  face  for  little 


IMPROVISED  STRETCHER  can  be  made  simply  and  quickly  in  the  field  by  using  two 
sapling  poles  and  hunting  coats  or  jackets. 

American  Red  Cross  Photo. 
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white  spots  on  your  cheeks,  nose  or 
ears.  If  they  do  appear,  cover  them 
with  your  hand  or  a wool  muffler 
and  let  the  warmth  of  your  body 
thaw  them  out.  Do  not  rub  them 
with  ice  or  snow.  You  may  break 
down  the  skin  tissues. 

If  your  feet  or  hands  become 
numbed,  get  to  shelter  and  wrap 
them  in  wool  blankets.  Rub  them 
gently  to  stir  up  circulation. 

Animal  Bites 

Animal  bites,  while  painful,  would 
not  necessarily  be  serious  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  some  animals  carry 
rabies  which  causes  hydrophobia. 
Treat  animal  bites  as  you  would  any 
skin  break  and  see  a doctor. 

But  do  this  too!  Try  to  get  the 
animal  that  bit  you  so  it  can  be  ob- 
served to  see  whether  it  has  rabies. 
Public  health  authorities  provide  this 
service,  and  observe  the  animal  care- 
fully. If  it  does  have  rabies,  you  must 
undergo  a series  of  injections.  If  the 
animal  cannot  be  observed,  you  may 
have  to  undergo  the  injections  any- 
way to  be  on  the  safe  side.  “Hydro- 
phobia” is  deadly  to  humans,  as  to 
animals  and  when  it  progresses  to  a 
certain  point,  nothing  can  be  done. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  the  ani- 
mal that  bit  you,  in  order  to  get  it 
to  a laboratory  for  observation,  do 
not  shoot  it  in  the  head.  Examina- 
tion of  the  brain  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  animal  is 
infected. 

Dogs,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  even 
rodents  may  be  infected  with  rabies. 


The  germs  are  carried  in  their  saliva. 
If  you  are  bitten  be  sure  to  wash  off 
the  saliva  with  soap  and  water.  Apply 
an  antiseptic,  cover  the  wound  and 
see  a doctor. 

How  To  Get  Help 

The  very  nature  of  hunting  or  fish- 
ing usually  means  that  you  do  it  by 
yourself.  You  may  go  out  with  one 
or  more  companions,  but  once  in  the 
field  you  separate. 

It’s  always  a good  plan  to  arrange 
with  your  companions  so  that  each 
knows  where  the  other  will  be,  and 
to  arrange  to  meet  every  two  hours 
or  so.  Then  if  one  person  doesn’t 
show  up,  the  others  may  look  for 
him  and  provide  help  if  needed.  It 
is  well,  too,  to  arrange  signals  should 
one  person  become  injured.  The  age- 
old  “help”  signal  in  the  woods  is 
three  shots  fired  closely  together.  But 
always  go  out  with  someone  else,  and 
plan  ahead  of  time  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals.  If  you  do  go  alone,  be  sure 
someone  knows  where  you  are  going 
and  when  you  expect  to  return.  Then 
they  can  look  for  you,  and  stand  a 
good  chance  of  finding  you  if  you  do 
not  come  back. 

You  may  never  have  to  use  knowl- 
edge of  first  aid.  Let’s  hope  not.  But 
there  is  a chance  you  will  so  it  is  a 
valuable  skill  to  know.  There  are 
many  sportsmen  hunting  and  fishing 
today  because  they— or  someone  else 
—applied  first  aid  when  an  accident 
happened.  Your  fun  in  the  future 
could  depend  on  first  aid  now. 


HUNT  SAFELY  ■ • * 

feep  away  from  workers  in  fields 
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Signposts 

By  Don  Shiner 

VARIOUS  animals  and  birds  leave 
their  marks  on  brush  and  trees 
in  the  woodlands.  Hunters,  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  wildlife,  should  be 
able  to  recognize  these  as  signposts 
of  game.  To  be  read  like  tracks  in 
the  snow,  these  signposts  tell  the 
whereabouts  and  plentifulness  of 
game  in  the  region.  Look  over  the 
marked  trees  shown  here,  then  take 
a crack  at  distinguishing  them.  If  you 
score  right  on  all  five,  class  yourself 
as  a veteran  and  observant  hunter. 

a.  During  the  early  summer  young 
saplings  get  worked  over  by  one 
of  the  favorite  game  animals.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  “velvet”  touch. 

b.  The  woodlots  and  farm  fields 
abound  with  these  small  game 
animals.  Music  literally  rings 
through  the  crisp  autumn  air 
when  a hunting  team  finds  this 
game. 
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To  Game 


c.  This  is  the  work  of  a highly  in- 
telligent animal.  Duck  hunters 
and  fishermen  see  this  animal  fre- 
quently for  it  rarely  travels  far 
from  water. 

d.  Most  dead  trees  are  worked  over 
by  a certain  woodland  traveler. 
The  noise  caused  by  this  fellow  at 
work  echoes  through  the  forest. 

e.  This  fellow  is  seldom  disturbed 
from  his  tree  top  perch  where  it 
enjoys  eating  the  tender  buds, 
bark  and  branches.  Forever  chew- 
ing, this  fellow  has  been  known 
to  raid  cabins  in  remote  areas. 
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By  Keith  Schuyler 


IT  was  a big  deer,  with  a heavy 
rack  that  showed  plenty  of  points 
to  Joe  Jones  as  he  eased  his  rifle  into 
shooting  position.  Fifteen  years  Joe 
had  waited  for  this  moment,  and  he 
aimed  carefully,  trying  to  control  the 
terrible  excitement  that  welled  within 
him.  Fifteen  years  is  a long  time  to 
wait  and  work  for  a shot  at  a buck. 

Everything  was  in  Joe’s  favor. 
Well,  nearly  everything.  For  the  buck 
had  stepped  almost  carelessly  into  a 
clearing  between  the  trees  upwind 
from  the  hunter.  Now  it  was  only 
slightly  suspicious,  standing  motion- 
less in  the  gun  sights,  about  sixty 
yards  away.  Joe  squeezed. 

At  the  shot,  the  big  buck  became 
air-borne  in  one  involuntary  leap. 
But,  before  the  leap  was  half  com- 
pleted, the  deer’s  course  of  escape 
was  deliberate.  It  fairly  flew  up  the 
clearing,  belly  low  to  the  ground, 
white  flag  flying.  Joe  levered  two 
more  quick  shots  after  the  animal, 
desperately  hoping. 


But,  even  as  he  looked  for  telltale 
blood  stains  or  a bit  of  hair,  Joe  had 
a sickening  suspicion  down  deep  in- 
side of  him  that  each  shot  had  been 
a clean  miss.  It  was  hard  to  accept. 
A child  should  have  been  able  to  hit 
that  deer  at  that  distance  on  a stand- 
ing shot.  Joe  was  a veteran  hunter 
of  fifteen  years.  True,  it  was  Joe’s 
first  shot  at  a buck,  but  . . . 

The  above  story,  with  a little 
window  dressing  and  a fictitious 
name,  is  true.  And,  it  has  a sickening 
sequel.  When  Joe  finally  convinced 
himself  that  something  beside  excite- 
ment contributed  to  his  horrible  miss, 
he  had  his  rifle  checked.  It  was  shoot-i 
ing  so  far  off  that  he  could  have  made 
a much  better  shot  without  any  sights 
at  all! 

Questioning  finally  brought  re- 
membrance that  several  years  before 
Joe  had  had  a nasty  fall  on  a moun- 
tain side,  and  the  gun  had  flown 
from  his  hands  to  clatter  among  some 
rocks.  He  had  continued  to  hunt  with 
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it  until  his  sad  experience  with  the 
buck. 

This  may  seem  like  an  extreme 
case,  but  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  rifles  around  the  country.  Most 
of  them  are  excellent  firearms.  They 
stand  in  kitchen  corners,  lie  in  closets 
or  are  jammed  among  junk  in  the 
attic  or  cellar  to  keep  them  from  ad- 
verturesome  children.  Practically  all 
of  these  guns  will  be  brought  out  for 
the  first  time  in  over  eleven  months 
for  a quick  cleaning  and  oiling  a day 
or  two  before  deer  season  starts. 

And,  riding  out  the  first  morning 
will  be  an  equal  number  of  hunters 
who  will  eat  venison  only  if  they 
have  a share  in  a kill  made  by  an- 
other nimrod. 

The  neglected  guns  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  article  are  potentially 
dangerous  to  human  life  as  well  as 
being  the  instrument  of  much  suf- 
fering for  big  game  animals.  No 
hunter  has  a moral  right  to  carry 
any  firearm  unless  he  has  reasonable 
knowledge  of  its  capabilities.  And, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  determine 
the  performance  of  any  gun.  That  is 
to  shoot  it. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how 
these  renegade  rifles  can  be  made  to 
provide  maximum  service  to  their 
owners  is  seen  in  the  program  of  the 
Nescopeck  Hunting  and  Rifle  Club 
in  that  community.  It  is  a program 
worthy  of  the  time  for  any  shooting 
club. 

Each  fall,  prior  to  the  deer  season, 
the  members  invite  hunters  for  miles 
around  to  check  their  guns  on  the 
club’s  excellent  outdoor  shooting 
range.  Targets  are  provided  and 
competent  instruction  is  available  in 
the  person  of  Virgil  Hettinger,  ex- 
pert rifleman  and  veteran  hunter 
from  the  nearby  community  of 
Berwick. 

Although  the  hunter’s  wishes  are 
followed  in  every  instance,  sugges- 
tions are  made  which,  if  followed, 
will  provide  top  efficiency  for  each 


gun  in  its  intended  use.  The  hunter 
may  do  his  own  sighting  in  if  he 
wishes,  or  Hettinger  will  do  it  for 
him. 

Realizing  that  individual  holds 
and  vision  will  vary  the  impact  point, 
the  instructor  concentrates  upon 
making  the  rifle  right  for  its  owner. 
No  rifle  leaves  the  range  until  it  has 
been  adjusted  to  provide  maximum 
performance. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  average  shot 
at  a deer  is  something  under  fifty 
yards.  This  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  sighting  in  a rifle.  For,  too 
often  the  novice  rifleman  has  the 
impression  that  the  farther  his  rifle 
can  be  sighted  in  to  hit  the  target, 
the  better  his  chance  to  score  if  a 
shot  presents  itself.  This  thinking 
can  make  a bad  gun  out  of  a good 
one  even  though  a hunter  may  pride 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  his  rifle 
will  hit  a half  dollar  at  300  yards. 

For  example,  take  the  popular  30- 
30.  When  sighted  in  at  100  yards,  a 
170  grain  bullet  will  drop  between 
about  28  and  31.5  inches  at  300  yards. 
The  same  bullet  will  rise  well  over 
an  inch  getting  to  the  target  at  100 
yards.  This  rise,  or  mid-range  trajec- 
tory, is  the  most  important  consider- 
ation when  sighting  in  a rifle.  For, 
even  an  inch,  when  added  to  human 
error,  may  be  the  difference  between 
a complete  miss  or  a crippling  shot. 
The  above  figures  make  it  obvious 
that  it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  sight 
a 30-30  in  at  over  100  yards  for 
Pennsylvania  shooting.  Even  at  200 
yards,  our  170  grain  bullet  will  drop 
over  nine  inches  if  it  is  zeroed  at 
100  yards. 

When  moving  up  the  big  guns,  we 
can  consider  longer  ranges,  because 
the  higher  power  which  permits  the 
use  of  lighter  bullets  cuts  down  the 
mid-range  trajectory.  This  keeps  the 
bullet  closer  in  line  with  the  in- 
tended point  of  impact  during  its 
flight.  However,  except  for  the  ex- 
perts who  generally  fire  throughout 
the  year,  my  personal  recommenda- 
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tion  would  be  to  sight  all  rifles  in  at 
100  yards  for  hunting  in  this  state. 
Most  hunters  do  not  fire  a shot  from 
their  rifles  except  during  the  hunting 
season.  Few  are  capable  of  holding 
their  shots  within  the  killing  zone 
at  over  100  yards;  even  fewer  ever 
get  a chance  to  try. 

All  of  these  facts  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  instructors  at  the 
Nescopeck  range. 

It  is  often  pathetic  to  discover  how 
badly  some  excellent  guns  are  shoot- 
ing when  they  are  tested  for  the  first 
time.  Yet,  many  of  these  guns  have 
been  carried  for  years  in  that  condi- 
tion. Frequently,  a simple  adjust- 
ment will  bring  the  bullet  under 
control  and  greatly  enhance  the  rifle 
owner’s  chances  of  killing  a deer. 
Other  guns  take  a bit  more  work, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain new  sights. 

But,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
tests  made  demonstrate  the  great 
need  for  this  type  of  service  wherever 
there  are  hunters.  Any  sportsman  can 
obtain  a set  of  range  tables  to  figure 
things  out  for  himself,  but  it  is 


seldom  that  any  go  to  the  trouble. 
Even  with  the  proper  information 
at  hand,  it  is  tough  to  apply  it  on 
any  but  a regular  rifle  range  where 
distances  are  predetermined  and 
facilities  are  available  for  proper 
testing.  At  the  Nescopeck  range,  a 
20X  spotting  scope  makes  it  easy  to 
call  each  shot  from  the  shooting  posi- 
tion and  to  eliminate  much  footwork 
checking  targets. 

Although  the  club  makes  no  charge 
for  this  service,  it  is  not  often  that 
a hunter  walks  aways  without  mak- 
ing a contribution  to  the  treasury. 
The  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
carrying  a gun  which  one  knows  to 
be  in  as  near  perfect  condition  as 
possible  is  worth  much  to  the  fellow 
who  regards  his  hunting  as  a sport 
rather  than  a means  of  obtaining 
meat.  His  affection  and  respect  for 
the  very  game  he  seeks,  plus  the  de- 
sire for  only  the  best  in  equipment, 
makes  the  dollar  or  two  he  donates 
for  this  service  a small  token  for 
value  received. 

The  accent  upon  rifles  here  is 
made  only  because  it  is  mechanically 


EXPERT  INSTRUCTION  in  targeting  big  game  rifles  increases  the  chances  of  cutting 
down  the  number  of  cripples  during  open  seasons.  Every  big  game  hunter  wants  his  rifle 
in  as  near  perfect  condition  and  sight  alignment  as  possible;  a rifle  range  is  the  place  to 
find  out. 


possible  to  improve  the  shooting  ac- 
curacy of  such  firearms.  However, 
shotgun  sighting  is  equally  import- 
ant for  the  hunter  who  does  not  own 
a rifle.  The  word  “sighting”  is  used 
alone  in  this  instance  because  few 
shotguns  have  any  mechanical  ad- 
justments to  alter  the  sighting  ap- 
paratus. One  exception  to  this  is  the 
telescope  arrangement  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  used  on  rifles. 

Only  the  owner  can  usually  receive 
any  benefit  from  sighting  a shotgun, 
for  the  adjustment  here  is  a visual 
one.  It  must  be  carried  in  the  mem- 
ory rather  than  by  mechanical  means. 
Yet,  the  sighting  is  no  less  important 
than  sighting  in  a rifle.  In  fact,  it  is 
even  more  important  since  a shot- 
gun is  far  less  accurate  than  a rifle. 

Nevertheless,  the  use  of  slugs  in 
shotguns  for  big  game  cannot  be 
discounted.  They  are  very  effective 
at  short  ranges  both  from  a stand- 
point of  doing  real  damage  and  in 
providing  considerable  shocking 
power. 

By  using  a bench  rest  to  test  the 
impact  point  of  a shotgun  using 
rifled  slugs,  the  owner  can  learn  how 
to  hold  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Using  the  finest  slugs  available,  it 
should  be  possible  to  group  them  in 
a five-inch  circle  at  50  yards  using  a 
bench  rest.  The  important  thing  for 
the  shooter  to  learn  is  how  to  sight 
his  particular  shotgun  to  obtain  this 
pattern.  Since  the  rifling  is  on  the 
slug  rather  than  in  the  shotgun  bar- 
rel, the  barrel  serves  primarily  as  an 
aiming  device  and  a chamber  to  per- 
mit the  powder  to  build  up  its  maxi- 
mum driving  force. 

As  an  aside,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  old  style  ball  bullets  are 
obsolete  when  performance  is  com- 
pared to  the  rifled  slugs.  In  fact,  ex- 
tensive tests  by  ballistics  laboratories 
have  shown  that  the  slugs  are  more 
accurate  at  100  yards  than  the  balls 
are  at  50.  Further,  the  mushrooming 
tendency  of  the  slugs  makes  them 
capable  of  much  more  damage  than 


TWENTY  POWER  SPOTTING  SCOPE, 
makes  the  targets  look  like  these  at  100 
yards.  By  marking  hits  and  making  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  sights,  you  can 
make  good  rifles  better. 

their  predecessors.  Incidentally,  rifled 
slugs  will  not  “shoot  out”  chokes  or 
harm  barrels  in  good  condition,  de- 
signed for  maximum  loads  and  of  the 
same  gauge  and  chamber  length,  as 
the  shell  used.  Damascus  barrels,  of 
course,  are  out. 

“Well  anyway,  I hit  him,”  is  a 
statement  frequently  heard  boastfully 
from  those  who  have  failed  to  bring 
down  the  quarry  at  which  they  shot. 
Actually,  they  should  be  ashamed  to 
admit  that  they  were  close  enough 
to  score  without  making  a kill.  Any- 
one who  has  hunted  for  any  number 
of  years  knows  that  even  game  which 
is  fatally  wounded  will  often  travel 
long  distances  before  succumbing  to 
the  effects  of  the  shot. 

Those  who  put  their  dependence 
upon  long  shots  and  the  ability  to 
empty  their  guns  in  a hurry  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  cripples 
which  plague  the  conscience  of  all 
who  hunt  big  game.  Each  of  us 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  wound- 
ing game  without  killing  it.  Those 
who  feel  it  most  keenly  are  the  ones 
who  try  hardest  for  maximum  accur- 
acy rather  than  maximum  firepower. 
The  finest  hunters  and  sportsmen 
are  they  who  recognize  their  own 
limitations  as  well  as  those  of  their 
firearms  and  strive  for  shots  which 
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put  no  strain  on  either.  They  may 
be  once-a-year  woodsmen  or  rifle 
range  experts.  For,  all  of  what  has 
been  said  to  this  point  is  wasted 
upon  the  fellow  who  does  not  apply 
it  with  common  sense. 

In  striving  to  cut  down  on  cripples 
and  to  lessen  the  number  of  dis- 
appointments for  hunters,  there  are 
a few  other  important  points  to 
consider. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
matter  of  borrowed  rifles.  There  are 
two  very  good  reasons  why  rifles 
should  seldom  be  loaned.  First,  a 
rifle  will  not  necessarily  shoot  the 
same  for  two  different  people  because 
of  physical  and  visual  differences. 
Secondly,  you  never  know  how  your 
gun  has  been  handled  between  the 
time  you  loan  it  and  the  time  you 
get  it  back.  Last  minute  scrounging 
to  find  a gun  for  Cousin  Calvin  com- 
ing in  from  Jersey  on  the  late  plane 
may  mean  a dead  hunter,  a gut-shot 
deer  or  simply  a crestfallen  Calvin 


HUNT 


Uatch  that 


Muzzle/ 


on  the  morrow.  If  Cal  can’t  bring 
his  own  gun  or  arrive  early  enough 
to  get  in  some  practice  with  a bor- 
rowed one,  let  him  stay  home. 

Another  extremely  important  point  i 
is  the  matter  of  rifle  care.  Watching 
how  some  hunters  pile  their  guns  to- 
gether in  a car  trunk  or  on  the  back 
seat  is  enough  to  make  the  late  David 
Crockett  turn  over  in  his  grave.  A 
carrying  case  is  cheap  insurance 
against  bent  or  moved  sights.  Even 
with  a case,  reasonable  care  should 
be  exercised  to  ensure  that  some  club- 
foot won’t  trample  your  sights  out  of 
alignment. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
dangerous,  a rifle  should  never  be 
leaned  against  a tree  or  a rock.  A 
fall,  if  it  doesn’t  blow  someone’s 
foot  off,  may  knock  the  sights  out  of 
adjustment.  The  hunt  might  be  cli-  | 
maxed  by  a bad  miss  at  a deer  or  a 
bad  hit  on  some  hunter. 

Last  and  most  likely  misleading  of 
the  points  to  consider  is  the  matter 
of  “factory  sighted’’  rifles.  Certainly  : 
the  factory  will  do  everything  to  en-  1 
sure  that  your  new  rifle  comes  to  you  > 
in  the  best  condition  possible.  But, 
it  cannot  ensure  that  the  rifle  which 
meets  specifications  on  the  factory 
range  will  meet  the  specifications  of 
your  particular  vision.  No  two  shoot- 
ers Jiave  identical  eyesight. 

So,  in  total,  trust  nobody  but  your- 
self to  make  certain  that  the  gun 
you  take  to  the  woods  on  the  first 
day  of  the  deer  or  the  bear  season 
will  perform  properly  for  you.  When 
you  line  up  on  the  shot  of  a life- 
time, you  will  want  to  do  so  with 
confidence  that  everything  has  been 
done  up  to  that  point  to  guarantee 
that  all  mechanical  requirements  for 
success  have  been  met. 

Then,  as  you  squeeze  on  that  trig- 
ger, the  rest  is  up  to  you. 


The 

Basset  Hound 

By  Dave  Fisher 

DURING  the  past  few  years,  this 
age-old  hound  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  popularity  and  is  prob- 
ably considered  by  many  as  the  most 
distinguished  looking  member  of  the 
hound  family. 

In  appearance  he  is  somewhat  a 
composite  of  several  breeds,  having 
much  the  coloring  of  foxhounds,  the 
head  of  the  bloodhound,  the  running 
gear  of  an  over-weight  dachshund, 
and  an  extra  long,  heavy  body.  In 
action,  however,  the  Basset  belies  his 
looks,  being  considerably  more  agile 
than  his  looks  would  indicate. 

The  breed,  a very  ancient  one, 
flourished  in  Belgium  and  France, 
where  it  is  claimed  they  originated; 
being  developed  through  the  crossing 
of  the  old  French  bloodhound  on 
the  white  hounds  of  the  Abbots  of 
St.  Hubert.  The  hounds  of  St.  Hubert 
were  used  for  hunting  in  very  heavy 
cover,  and  a dog  which  held  his  nose 
close  to  the  ground,  because  of  its 
short  legs,  was  preferred  to  those 
with  longer  legs.  Through  selective 
breeding  this  shorter  leg  was  inten- 
sified and  the  crooked  forelegs  de- 
veloped. 

The  first  of  this  breed  appeared 
in  England  somewhere  around  1865 


or  1866,  when  the  Comte  de  Tour- 
now  sent  Lord  Galway  a pair  of 
hounds,  which  were  named  Basset 
and  Belle.  Some  of  their  offspring 
were  sold  to  Lord  Onslow,  who  added 
to  his  pack  from  the  kennels  of  the 
Comte  le  Contealx.  Some  of  these 
hounds  were  imported  to  America 
and  crossed  with  some  earlier  impor- 
tations from  Russia.  From  these 
breedings  came  the  American  Basset, 
heavier  and  more  sound  in  limb  than 
the  lighter  French  type,  and  a bit 
more  compact. 

In  America  they  are  bred  to  a strict 
standard  under  the  rules  of  The 
Basset  Hound  Club  of  America  as 
well  as  the  local  or  state  clubs.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  is  The  Susquehanna 
Basset  Hound  Club,  Mrs.  Dorothy  H. 
Bowers,  Secy.,  R-l,  Lancaster,  Penna., 
and  in  the  Keystone  State  we  have 
a number  of  top  quality  Basset 
breeders.  In  height  the  Basset  runs 
from  10  to  14  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder.  Over  14  inches  is  taboo. 
They  are  extremely  well  muscled 
hounds,  with  round  and  well-filled 
hind  quarters.  Weights  may  run  from 
25  to  50  lbs.,  altho  some  wall  weigh 
as  much  as  sixty  pounds  when 
mature.  They  are  exceedingly  sturdy 
in  bone  structure.  Ears  are  long  and 
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draped,  setting  low  on  the  head  with 
a spread  of  twenty  inches  and  more. 
Forelegs  are  crooked,  with  half  to 
full  crook,  heavy  boned  and  with 
well  padded  feet. 

The  tri-color  is  probably  the  most 
predominant,  but  like  in  beagles  or 
any  other  hound,  any  color  is  accept- 
able. From  solid  blankets  through, 
reds,  creams,  ticked,  lemon-and-white, 
bluish-gray,  almost  any  color. 

They  are  extremely  steady,  accurate 
and  painstaking  trailers  with  a most 
excellent  and  remarkable  nose.  Like 
most  of  the  hound  breeds  they  can 
be  trained  not  only  for  rabbits,  but 
for  pheasant  and  grouse.  They  are 
easily  taught  to  retrieve.  Lest  some 
of  you  think  their  short  legs  would 
deter  them  from  running  hares  on 
snow,  let  me  state  right  here  that 
in  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York 
they  run  them  on  hare  in  very  deep 
snow  quite  successfully.  Probably  with 
the  exception  of  the  bloodhound,  no 
breed  can  lay  claim  to  greater  scent- 
ing ability. 

You  will  find  them  of  excellent 
disposition.  They  readily  take  to 
training,  and  if  worked  by  a single 
person,  soon  become  a one-man  dog. 
They  are  quieter  than  most  other 
hound  breeds  in  the  kennel.  The 
Basset  is  well  disciplined  and  will 
hunt— single,  brace  or  pack. 


He  is  quite  intelligent  and  docile, 
with  a kindly  disposition  and  forlorn 
look  that  makes  him  a loyal  and  like-  : 
able  hunting  pal.  They  are  affection-  i 
ate  and  make  wonderful  pets  for 
children.  One  outstanding  character- 
istic is  the  voice  of  this  breed— deep 
and  resonant,  their  bell-like  notes 
makes  the  most  beautiful  music  in  i 
the  field  and  carries  well.  A pack  of 
Bassets  is  something  to  really  see  and 
hear.  They  are  often  thought  to  be 
slower  than  the  Beagle,  yet  many  fox- 
hunters  prefer  them  to  hunt  fox. 

The  Basset  is  a hound  of  great 
dignity,  but  when  in  action  he  is 
every  inch  a real  workman.  Not 
many  field  trials  are  as  yet  held  for 
the  breed  but  they  are  on  the  in- 
crease with  new  clubs  being  started 
in  many  states.  They  have  the 
stamina  and  endurance  to  run  all 
day  and  breed  true  to  type. 

Often  this  breed  is  called  “bench 
leg  beagle”  in  error.  Bassets  are  not 
usually  sold  on  trial  as  are  some 
other  breeds  because  of  their  special 
characteristics  and  loyalty  to  master. 
They  seldom  will  go  to  strangers  but 
stay  and  hunt  with  and  for  YOU. 
They  have  been  known  to  run  as 
long  as  27  hours  on  the  non-holing 
“snowshoe”  (varying  hare).  Since  the 
breeders  of  the  Basset  have  held  to 
high  quality  standards  you  will  find 
them  hard  to  find  and  the  prices 
fairly  high.  Puppies  usually  start  at 
around  $75  to  $100  at  6 to  12  weeks 
of  age,  and  older  dogs  proportion- 
ately higher.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  buy  a started  or  running  hound 
from  a breeder.  We  have  always 
recommended  to  the  sportsman  that 
he  should  buy  a pup  anyway,  in  any 
breed,  and  train  it  himself.  It  will 
then  be  trained  to  suit  you  and  you 

Photo  by  Dick  Selleck. 

BASSET  FEMALE  Fetherolf's  Brandy, 
sired  by  Fd.  Ch.  Pounder  II  x Fd.  Ch. 
Tulpehocken  Peg.  This  fine  basset  is  owned 
by  Wampum  Kennels. 
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will  have  learned  more  about  the 
outdoors,  more  about  the  dog  itself 
and  will  have  also  done  a good  job 
for  your  improved  health. 

I want  to  repeat:  Bassets  can  be 
trained  to  hunt  most  any  kind  of 
game— cottontails,  hare,  pheasant, 
grouse,  fox.  They  will  retrieve  much 
of  your  wounded  game  and  so  are 
conservationists  as  well. 

Bassets  are  somewhat  slower  in 
starting  than  other  breeds,  altho  there 
is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  In  buy- 
ing you  want  to  be  sure  to  buy  from 
a Breeder  who  hunts  with  his  hounds, 
unless  you  are  interested  in  showing 
dogs  more  than  hunting  with  them 
or  attending  field  trials.  Don’t  expect 
your  Basset  to  be  as  fast  as  a Beagle 
and  don’t  try  and  hunt  the  two 
breeds  together.  I’d  suggest  if  you 
are  interested  in  buying  a Basset  that 
you  purchase  one  around  the  age  of 
four  months.  In  the  Basset,  the  re- 
sults are  in  the  training  and  con- 
ditioning, not  the  length  of  its  legs. 
If  you  decide  you  want  a Basset  you 
will  be  making  no  mistake. 


Photo  by  Dick  Selleck. 

MALE  BASSET  “Tulpehocken  Lead,  field 
trial  winner  owned  by  Wampum  Kennels, 
displays  the  famous  long  ears  and  short 
legs  of  the  breed.  Bassets  come  originally 
from  France  and  Belgium  where  they  were 
used  to  hunt  in  very  heavy  cover.  Like 
most  of  the  hound  breeds  they  can  be 
trained  not  only  for  rabbits  but  for 
pheasants  and  grouse. 


HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

During  the  1956  hunting  seasons  45,851  acres  of  undeveloped  land  in 
eleven  of  Pennsylvania’s  State  Parks  will  be  opened  to  hunters.  This  is  an 
increase  of  3,660  acres  over  the  amount  of  land  in  the  parks  opened  last 
year.  In  making  the  welcome  announcement  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  urged  hunters  “to 
use  extreme  care  with  firearms  and  archery  equipment  since  these  are 
public  park  areas.”  He  also  advised  caution  regarding  fires,  which  are  not 
permitted  except  in  park  fireplaces. 

The  different  areas  will  be  posted  with  signs  to  clearly  indicate  where 
hunting  is  permissible.  Individual  state  park  maps  showing  allowed  hunting 
areas  may  be  secured  at  the  park  offices  or  by  writing  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Division  of  Recreation,  Harrisburg,  the  announcement 
said. 

The  names  and  locations  of  the  state  parks  in  which  hunting  is  permitted 
follow:  Big  Pocono,  Monroe  County;  Blue  Knob,  Bedford  County;  Cook 
Forest,  in  Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Forest  Counties;  French  Creek  in  Berks 
and  Chester  Counties;  Hickory  Run,  Carbon  County;  Laurel  Hill,  Somerset 
County;  Raccoon,  Beaver  County;  Ricketts  Glen  in  Sullivan  and  Luzerne 
Counties;  Tobyhanna,  Monroe  County;  Chapman  Dam,  Warren  County;  and 
Shawnee,  Bedford  County. 
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Quail  and  Their  Sleeping  Pattern 


By  W.  O.  Mitchell 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania 


FIFTEEN  generations  of  artificial 
incubation  and  brooding  has  not 
allowed  the  sleeping  pattern  of  quail 
to  be  lost  according  to  experiences 
on  the  Orvis  Gulich  Game  Bird 
Farm,  Wallaceton,  R.  D.,  in  Clear- 
field County.  A picture  taken  at  night 
on  March  1,  1956  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  well  below  freezing  illu- 
strates this  fact. 

The  following  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  this  picture.  These 
young  Bob-White  Quail  were  hatched 
in  the  spring  of  1955  in  an  incubator 
and  brooded  with  an  electric  brooder. 
Their  ancestors  for  at  least  15  gener- 
ations were  similarly  reared.  When 
night  time  comes  these  artificially 
propagated  birds  form  the  same  covey 
sleeping  pattern  as  their  ancestors 
have  done— for  centuries  before  them. 

Habits  or  behavior  of  birds  fall  in- 
to two  classifications:  Those  that  are 
inherited,  and  those  that  are  taught 
to  the  young  by  their  parents.  Since 
no  parent  stock  helped  to  rear  this 
strain  of  quail  for  15  generations,  it 
shows  that  the  sleeping  pattern  habit 
of  quail  is  inherited. 

Why  do  quail  form  this  pattern? 
Again  there  are  two  explanations. 
First,  if  a covey  of  quail  is  attacked 
by  predators,  the  covey  can  scatter 
in  every  direction  and  better  evade 
their  enemies.  Second,  and  no  doubt 
the  more  important,  when  the  quail 
group  in  this  pattern,  they  can  better 
preserve  their  body  heat  and  main- 
tain their  normal  body  temperature 
at  106  degrees  F. 

Quail  are  sensitive  to  a drop  in 
body  temperature  and  death  sets  in 
when  their  body  temperature  drops 


below  99  or  100  degrees  F.  A close 
examination  shows  that  the  birds  in 
this  covey  were  employing  numerous 
principles  to  maintain  their  body 
warmth  as  they  nestled  down  that 
cold  night. 

1.  Their  body  feathers  are  puffed 
loosely  to  form  millions  of  dead  air 
cells  between  their  feathers.  These 
dead  air  cells  form  a major  part  of 
the  insulating  values  of  their  plum- 
ages. 

2.  Whichever  way  the  wind  blows 
the  covey  is  facing  the  wind.  The 
wind  hits  the  birds’  heads  and  thus 
cannot  disturb  the  air  cells  among 
their  feathers.  The  efficiency  of  birds’ 
plumages  during  cold  weather  is  re- 
duced when  the  wind  blows  under- 
neath the  feathers. 

3.  Their  tails  are  overlapped  to 
add  additional  insulation  to  their 
massed  bodies. 

4.  Body  heat  is  transmitted  from 
bird  to  bird.  This  mass  of  quail  has 
less  surface  exposed  to  the  cold  air 
than  if  each  bird  was  sleeping  in- 
dividually. 

Feed  Is  Source  of  Heat 

Feed  that  the  birds  eat  is  the  sole 
source  of  their  animal  heat.  A con- 
servative estimate  is:  for  every  pound 
of  grain  or  weed  seeds  that  quail  eat, 
as  much  heat  is  generated  inside  of 
their  bodies  as  the  amount  of  heat 
given  off  from  one-third  pound  of 
burning  coal.  Each  one  of  these  little 
well-fed  birds  has  a small  but  efficient 
heating  system  inside  of  their  body. 
Their  fuel  is  feed. 

Quail  winter  kill  relatively  easy. 
They  are  ground  feeders;  that  is,  they 


Photo  by  W.  O.  Mitchell. 

COVEY  OF  EIGHT  QUAIL  are  shown  here  in  the  famous  resting  formation  even  though 
these  birds  were  artificially  reared  and  have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  an  open,  wire-covered 
pen. 


pick  most  of  the  feed  that  they  can 
reach  from  the  ground.  When  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  they  are  handi- 
capped in  getting  their  normal  sup- 
ply of  feed.  Inadequate  feed  supplies 
when  the  weather  is  cold  can  cause 
quail  to  freeze  to  death. 

How  much  cold  weather  can  quail 
stand  when  they  bed  down  with  their 
digestive  systems  well  loaded  with 
feed?  These  quail,  if  they  desire,  can 
bed  down  in  a protected  coop,  open 
only  to  the  south.  A wire  covered 
pen  is  attached  to  the  coop  and  the 
quail  usually  bed  down  in  the  wire 
pen  on  the  wire  floor,  or  on  the  snow. 
Only  during  rains  or  sleet  are  they 
likely  to  bed  down  in  the  coop  under 
the  roof. 

During  the  winter  of  1954-55  the 
temperature  dropped  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.  Gulich  went  out  that 
night  to  see  where  the  quail  were 
bedding  down  and  found  them  sitting 


outside  on  the  snow  showing  no  signs 
of  distress.  The  next  morning  all 
were  alive  and  spry.  These  quail  did 
not  freeze  to  death  because  they  went 
to  bed  with  ample  feed  in  their  crops. 
Each  bird  kept  its  “own  home  fires 
burning”  throughout  the  night. 

Mr.  Gulich  has  been  raising  quail 
for  over  15  years.  He  says,  “Never 
have  any  of  my  quail  frozen  to 
death.”  They  can  always  have  feed 
in  their  intestines  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  Wild  birds  may  not  be  able 
to  feed  for  several  days  at  a time  and 
it  is  during  these  periods  that  they 
can  readily  freeze  to  death.  Wild 
game  birds  are  not  nearly  as  likely 
to  starve  to  death  during  the  winter 
from  shortages  of  proteins,  vitamins, 
and  minerals  as  from  shortages  of 
body  heat.  Figuratively  speaking,  they 
are  more  likely  to  starve  during  cold 
weather  from  want  of  feed  to  main- 
tain normal  body  temperatures. 
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How  to  Identify  Fox  Signs 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


Photos  by  the  Author 


IDENTIFICATION  of  fox  signs  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  to 
explain  on  a printed  page,  even  with  photographs.  It  is  difficult  because 
there  are  so  many  little,  yet  important,  details  which  cannot  all  be  recorded, 
either  photographically  or  in  text.  The  subject  is  not  complicated  or  beyond 
comprehension  but  I do  want  to  make  clear  that  what  you  see  on  these  few 
pages  covers  only  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily  found  fox  signs.  These 
must  be  understood  first.  When  you  have  mastered  the  ability  to  accurately 
identify  these,  then  you  are  ready  to  make  a more  thorough  study  of  less 
obvious  signs,  such  as  the  imprint  of  one  toe  of  a fox’s  foot  or  a tiny  particle 
of  a dropping  left  by  a fox  months  before.  I suggest  you  study  the  illustra- 
tions on  these  pages,  compare  them  with  any  fox  signs  you  may  find,  and 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  variations. 


GRAY  FOX  DROPPINGS  are 
from  one-half  to  one-quarter  inch 
thick— about  the  same  size  as  a 410 
gauge  shotgun  shell.  Color  ranges 
from  black  to  grayish  or  brownish. 
Contents  invariably  include  numer- 
ous fruit  and  berry  seeds,  particularly 
wild  grape  seeds.  Normally  they 
appear  in  from  two  to  six  individual 
pieces  lying  slightly  apart,  not  on  a 
pile  like  skunk  droppings.  Usually 
one  of  the  pieces  is  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  often  as  long  as  all  the 
rest  put  together. 


RED  FOX  DROPPINGS  are  about 
the  same  size  as  those  left  by  gray 
foxes  but  they  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  other 
features.  They  generally  contain  more 
hairy  matter  and  small  bones,  often 
with  chicken  feathers,  apple  peels 
and  undigested  blades  of  grass.  Color 
ranges  from  grayish  to  brownish,  not 
black.  They  are  deposited  in  groups 
of  from  two  to  four  individual  pieces 
lying  slightly  apart  and  are  more  or 
less  pointed  at  each  end. 
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BOTH  FOX  SPECIES  have  the 
i)  peculiar  habit  of  depositing  dung  on 
conspicuous  rocks  and  other  objects 
! along  their  travel  routes.  When  such 
droppings  are  found,  you  may  be 
reasonably  certain  they  were  left  by 
foxes,  not  dogs. 

RED  FOX  TRACKS  are  about 
two  inches  long  and  about  one  and 
five-eighths  inches  wide.  In  very  soft 
mud,  tracks  may  appear  somewhat 
larger.  In  firm  mud  they  appear 
normally;  in  very  solid  mud,  smaller. 
They  also  appear  smaller  in  a light 
coating  of  dry  sand  on  hard  ground. 
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GRAY  FOX  TRACKS  measure 
about  one  and  one  half  inches,  in 
both  width  and  length.  This  gives 
them  a roundish  appearance  and  they 
are  thus  easily  distinguished  from 
tracks  made  by  a red  fox.  Size  varies 
according  to  soil  texture. 

DISTANCE  BETWEEN  TRACKS 
of  foxes  loping  along  at  a normal 
gait  is  about  twelve  inches,  varying 
of  course  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal  and  how  fast  it  is  moving. 
A small  fox,  or  one  walking  along 
at  a slow  pace,  might  leave  tracks 
only  eight  inches  apart. 
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DO  YOU  SEE  RED? 


Search  for  the  color  of  garment  that  will  provide  hunters  the  greatest 
safety  continues.  In  a recent  test  conducted  jointly  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  California 
Optometric  Association  bright  yellow  appeared  to  be  the  most  readily  visible 
under  all  light  conditions. 

In  this  experiment  Army  personnel  participated  for  a three-day  period. 
The  men  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  ten  each.  One  group  had  normal 
color  vision;  the  other  had  varying  degrees  of  defective  color  perception. 
The  tests  were  conducted  in  typical  deer  territory. 

The  report  of  the  incomplete  tests  indicated  fluorescents  showed  up  well 
during  bright  daylight  but  were  hard  to  spot  in  early  morning  and  evening. 
Bright  yellow  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  color  easiest  to  spot.  These 
findings  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  tests  conducted  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  state  tests  found  that  fluorescent  fabrics,  particularly  the  orange-red 
“fireglo”  type,  showed  best  in  poor  light.  Local  and  seasonal  conditions 
probably  affect  the  safety  value  of  different  colors  in  different  areas. 

At  any  rate,  sportsmen  are  indebted  to  the  different  groups  who  combine 
their  talents  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  hunters.  As  the 
result  of  color  testing  research  of  this  kind  hunting  clothing  can  be  made 
of  colors  or  patterns  that  will  make  it  immediately  apparent  the  wearers 
are  humans,  not  game. 
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you  when  your  present  subscription  expires.  The  first  digit  indicates  the 
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-A  GUIP-E  TO  T-H-E  I PENT  IE  IC-AT IO  N» 
O-F  THE  WOOP  POCK 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


TO  ANYONE  who  has  ever  hunted  the  ruffed  grouse— king  of  the  autumnal 
uplands,  there  is  nothing  surprising  about  this  month's  cover.  The  hunter 
in  the  scene,  of  course,  is  plenty  surprised.  And  chances  are  he’ll  never  get 
a single  shot  at  that  thunderbolt  in  brown  feathers  roaring  out  from  under 


But  as  wildlife  artist— grouse  hunter  Ned  Smith,  as  well  as  many  another1 
Pennsylvanian  knows,  that’s  what  makes  this  kind  of  hunting  the  supreme 
sport  that  it  is.  The  brown  bomber  of  the  thickets  can  make  even  the  ex- 
perts look  like  nervous  novices  but  once  you  connect  with  one,  you’ll  be  a 
grouse  feather  fan  for  life. 

Here  there  are  no  artificial  calls  nor  decoys  to  help  you.  The  target; 
moves  fast— sometimes  at  speeds  up  to  45  miles  per  hour  and  it  has  a habit 
of  getting  behind  trees  or  saplings  on  the  way.  And  just  to  add  to  your 
troubles,  you  probably  won’t  have  the  canine  assistance  so  common  in  hunt- 
ing pheasants,  rabbits,  quail  and  other  kinds  of  game.  Good  grouse  dogs 
are  few  and  far  between.  But  a real  grouse  hunter  is  one  of  the  few  sports- 
men who  won’t  take  the  trouble  of  defending  his  sport  against  critics.  If 
you  don’t  like  his  kind  of  hunting,  so  much  the  better.  He’ll  have  that  much1 
more  of  the  grouse  range  all  to  himself. 

So  much  for  the  “stage.”  Now  for  the  “star  of  the  show.”  Pennsylvania’s; 
state  game  bird  is  a truly  worthy  opponent.  Only  a grouse  knows  the  time, 
place  and  direction  of  his  flush.  He  can  get  up  a hundred  yards  ahead  of 
you  and  steal  silently  away  before  you’ve  even  seen  him.  He  can  let  you 
walk  by,  then  get  up  behind  your  back— a feat  sure  to  send  shivers  down 
your  spine.  Or  he  can  burst  out  from  right  under  your  feet  in  any  direction, 
including  straight  up.  But  no  matter  when  or  where  he  flushes,  there’s 
thunder  in  his  wings  that  startles  and  thrills  even  the  most  experienced 
grouse  hunters.  “Old  Ruff’’  has  no  peer  when  it  comes  to  out-flying  a load 
of  fine  shot  and  outwitting  even  the  best  of  them. 

One  school  of  grouse  “experts”  maintain  walking  at  high  speed  is  essen-i 
lial  to  hunting  success.  They  claim  the  more  ground  you  cover,  the  more; 
birds  you  will  flush.  Another  group  stoutly  maintains  that  a slow  pace,  with 
frequent  stops,  will  give  you  more  whirring  wings.  But  no  matter  which; 
method  you  prefer,  if  you  want  a change  from  rubbing  elbows  with  an  army 
of  rabbit  and  ringneck  hunters,  take  to  the  highlands  and  the  haunts  of  the 
ruffed  grouse.  There  you  will  find  as  tricky  a target  as  the  outdoors  has 
to  offer. 
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Editorial  . . . 


The  Code  Within  A Code 

THERE  are  two  codes  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  in  every 
field  of  human  activity.  One  is  a legal  code,  which  regulates 
the  limits  of  action  for  everyone  but  within  which  there  is 
room  for  independent  action. 

The  other  code  is  a moral  one,  acting  as  a guide  to  indepen- 
dent action  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It  is  possible  to  obey 
the  law  and  yet  destroy  its  spirit  and  purpose  by  evasions  and 
infractions  of  the  moral  code. 


In  hunting  and  fishing,  the  moral  code  is  called  sportsman- 
ship. It  could  be  defined  as  the  way  a man  deals  with  lesser 
creatures  and  with  his  fellow  man.  It  can  be  used  as  a measure 
of  his  consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  these  lesser  creatures 
and  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  hunters  and  fishermen. 


Of  these  two  codes,  it  is  the  pattern  of  sportsmanship  that 
will  determine  the  measure  of  satisfaction  and  benefit  one  gets 
from  the  outdoors.  It  is  this  code  that  will  determine,  in  the 
long  run,  the  future  quality  of  outdoor  sports.  The  legal  code 
can  do  no  more  than  set  the  outside  limits  for  the  sportsman; 
the  methods  by  which  game  and  fish  can  be  taken,  the  most  of 
each  that  any  individual  may  harvest  at  any  one  time.  But  by 
the  moral  code,  these  limits  are  not  goals  to  be  reached  but 
barriers  to  be  avoided.  A man  may  limit  his  take  and  gain 
greater  values  in  enjoyment. 

The  goal  of  wildlife  conservation  is  full  enjoyment,  by  every- 
one, of  the  out-of-doors.  It  is  the  use  of  surplus  but  the  protec- 
tion of  capital  stock.  Only  through  a personal  code  of  sports- 
manship-one well  within  the  legal  code— can  this  goal  be 
reached. 

—From  a foreword  by  I.  T.  Bode,  Director,  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission , to  the  “Wildlife  Code  of 
Missouri.” 
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Of  Men 


end  Boys 

i 

end  Guns 

By  Robert  Bell 

Illustrated  by  Bob  Cypher 

THE  SUN  had  hardly  risen  high 
enough  to  dissolve  the  frost-stiff- 
ness of  the  brown  swales  and  bunch 
grass  when  Bill  Jones  began  to  feel 
the  tightness  in  his  chest  and  the 
knots  in  the  muscles  of  his  legs.  He 
shifted  the  light  12  gauge  double 
across  his  arm  and  glanced  at  the 
sumac-dotted  hillside  above  him.  It 
looked  steeper  than  he  remembered 
it  from  other  years  as  he  shoved  his 
hat  back  on  his  head  and  ran  strong, 
blunt  fingers  through  the  shaggy  hair. 

“Must  be  getting  old,”  he  said 
aloud.  “Hills  get  higher  and  legs  get 
weaker  every  year.”  He  turned  his 
head  to  locate  his  hunting  partner 
a hundred  yards  to  his  right,  quarter- 
ing the  hillside  like  a frisky  bird  dog, 
and  watched  him  for  long  moments, 
feeling  a surge  of  pride  in  the  young 
strength  and  eagerness  so  apparent 
even  at  that  distance. 

Forty  years  makes  a whale  of  a 
difference,  he  thought,  with  just  the  1 
faintest  trace  of  envy.  But  I’ve  had  h 
my  time,  he  continued  to  himself, 
and  now  it’s  his  turn.  The  years 
come  and  then  they  go,  but  there’s  ii 
always  a kid  with  a gun  waiting  his  It 
turn,  all  raring  to  go,  eager  to  kick  I 
through  the  same  old  fields  and;  ®; 
fence  rows  and  thickets.  And  it  seems 
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that  the  same  old  rabbits  and  grouse 
are  there  waitin’  for  them. 

Bill  moved  from  the  field'  just  in- 
side the  edge  of  the  woods  and  found 
a seat  on  an  old  silver-gray  chestnut 
log,  his  keen  eyes  automatically 
searching  the  surrounding  shadows, 
and  ears  tuned  for  the  bark  of  a 
squirrel;  but  his  mind  was  on  the 
youngster,  his  grandson,  working 
across  the  hillside,  the  peep-sighted 
.22  held  at  the  ready,  body  as  taut 
as  a stretched  rubber  band. 

There’s  something  about  boys  and 
guns  that  just  goes  together,  Bill 
thought,  watching  him.  It  must  be 
born  in  them;  a thread  that  goes 
back  through  generations  of  city 
dwelling  to  the  time  when  a man’s 
food  or  even  his  life  depended  on 
the  weapons  he  carried  in  his  hands. 

As  he  watched,  there  was  a flash  of 
brown  along  the  edge  of  the  swale  in 
front  of  his  grandson,  and  he  saw 
the  little  rifle  move  fluidly  to 
shoulder,  heard  it  crack  spitefully, 
throwing  up  earth  under  the  rabbit, 
sensed  the  flick  of  movement  which 
reloaded,  and  saw  the  rabbit  roll  in 
cartwheels  as  the  sound  of  the  second 
shot  reached  him. 

Bill  Jones  felt  a thrill  of  admira- 
tion. There  had  been  an  economy  to 
all  the  boy’s  motions  which  bordered 
on  perfection,  a sense  of  coordina- 
tion not  given  to  many.  Even  as  the 
rabbit  exploded  from  its  nest,  Bill 
had  known  it  wouldn’t  get  away. 
That  boy  just  takes  to  a rifle,  he 
thought.  Some  go  for  shotguns  and 
some  for  handguns,  but  Billy  is  going 
to  be  a real  rifleman.  He  has  an 
affinity  for  it. 

Bill  allowed  himself  to  relax  on 
the  chestnut  log  again  and  slowly 
rubbed  his  hand  along  the  graceful 
barrels  of  the  double.  The  bluing 
was  almost  completely  worn  off  and 
the  walnut  stock  was  brier-scratched 
and  marred  and  the  sharp  points  of 
the  checkering  were  worn  smooth  by 
many  years  of  use;  but  these  defects, 
if  they  could  be  called  defects,  were 


apparent  only  at  close  range.  From 
a short  distance  they  were  lost  in  the 
overall  perfection  of  line  and  bal- 
ance and  Bill  looked  at  the  gun  with 
a love  born  of  years  of  belonging, 
each  to  the  other. 

A lifetime  of  memories  flooded  his 
mind  ...  of  countless  hours  and  days 
afield  in  the  crisp  autumn  air  with 
the  odor  of  crushed  grapes  in  his  nos- 
trils and  the  sound  of  crows  high 
against  the  darkening  sky;  of  the 
brash,  heart-jamming  cackle  of  a 
booted-out  ringneck  and  the  once-in- 
a-lifetime  thrill  of  a double  on  grouse 
as  they  twisted  through  the  hemlocks. 
Memories  of  huddling  deep  in  the 
sheepskin-collared  coat  while  freezing 
out  the  endless  before  dawn  minutes 
when  the  boat  creaks  in  the  ice  skim 
with  every  cautious  body  movement 
and  throats  tighten  with  fear  that 
the  blacks  will  be  gone  before  shoot- 
ing light.  And  then  the  iron  darkness 
turns  gray  and  then  it’s  light,  and  the 
double  twelve  is  a living  thing  with 
a will  of  its  own  and  it  never  seems 
to  miss,  and  the  last  two  shots,  with 
the  two  hanging  dead  in  the  air  and 
falling  only  yards  apart,  is  one  of  the 
finest  memories  to  recall— especially 
now  when  the  hills  are  getting  so 
steep  and  the  legs  so  tired. 

The  little  double  was  oil-smooth 
under  his  hands,  and  he  caressed  it 
as  if  it  were  alive.  A double  shotgun 
is  the  finest  sporting  weapon  ever 
designed,  he  thought.  A pump  or 
automatic  may  be  more  efficient,  or 
more  deadly,  but  they  just  don’t  have 
something;  no  look  or  grace.  Yes, 
that’s  the  difference.  A double  is 
graceful.  An  old  fashioned  word,  but 
a beautiful  one,  and  perfectly  descrip- 
tive. 

Bill  raised  his  head  to  search  for 
his  grandson.  Of  course,  a man  can 
be  a sportsman  with  any  weapon. 
It’s  all  in  the  fellow  using  it,  anyway. 
Take  Billy  and  the  pheasant  the 
other  day.  Kicked  him  out  and  missed 
him  flying  rather  than  shoot  him  on 
the  ground,  even  with  a rifle!  Said  a 


bird  shot  on  the  ground  was  only  so 
much  meat,  but  one  killed  flying  was 
a shot  to  remember  and  be  proud 
of  later  on,  not  one  to  leave  a bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  He  was  right,  too, 
but  I wonder  how  many  hunters 
think  that  way?  He’s  a youngster  to 
be  proud  of.  Wish  his  Daddy  was 
here  to  hunt  with  him  . . . and  me. 
The  old  man  sat  quietly  for  a 
moment,  thinking  of  the  last  letter, 
read  and  re-read  until  it  was  memo- 
rized. One  sentence  was  always  in  his 
mind:  “If  I don’t  come  back,  you’ll 
have  to  teach  Billy  to  shoot,  and 
hunt,  and  to  go  by  the  rules.” 

Bill  dug  out  his  pipe  and  pre- 
pared and  lighted  it.  Maybe  it  ain’t 
so  strange,  Billy  takin’  to  the  rifle 
the  way  he  does.  His  Dad  was  the 
same  way;  never  had  any  use  for  a 
shotgun.  I remember  the  first  squirrel 
he  ever  shot  with  my  old  Winchester. 
Right  through  the  head.  Come  to 
think  back  on  it,  he  always  shot 


squirrels  through  the  head  or  neck 
Guess  I never  knew  anyone  could 
handle  a rifle  better  than  him. 
’Course,  he  lived  with  one  in  his] 
hands.  Bill  ran  the  warm  bole  of  his 
pipe  along  his  cheek,  lost  in  remem- 
bering. And  I guess  he  died  with  one 
in  his  hands,  too,  he  thought,  remem- 
bering the  telegram  from  the  War  I 
Department.  It  had  mentioned  the 
town  of  Wesel  in  northern  Germany 
and  he  often  wondered  what  it  looked 
like  there,  and  what  it  had  been  like 
in  the  spring  of  1945.  but  all  he 
really  knew  about  it  was  that  it  was 
on  the  Rhine  River,  and  that  in  it- 
self had  an  ominous  sound  to  it. 

Ah,  well,  he  thought  sadly,  at  least 
he  was  doing  something  when  his 
time  came,  going  forward  to  meet  it 
and  not  flat  on  his  back  in  a bed  with 
fear  nibbling  at  his  heart  like  most 
people.  Some  darn  fools  think  they’re 
going  to  live  forever,  I guess.  Don’t* 
realize  we’re  all  going  someday  and 


Sit 


precious  few  of  us  have  the  privi- 
lege of  dying  for  some  worthwhile 
purpose. 

He  heard  the  crack  of  the  rifle 
along  the  top  edge  of  hill  and  he 
smiled.  Now  up  there  is  the  future, 
he  thought.  The  future  with  a rifle  in 
its  hands.  But  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  this  country?  Our  whole  his- 
tory is  tied  around  men  with  rifles. 
They  were  the  men  that  licked  the 
British  to  win  our  Independence  for 
us  and  it  was  men  with  rifles  that 
moved  on  to  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. Some  went  southwest  toward 
Texas  and  the  Alamo  and  others 
went  toward  the  mountains  beyond  a 
thousand  miles  of  plains.  Antelope 
hunters  and  buffalo  runners  and  trap- 
pers and  Indian  fighters.  Only  the 
Lord  knows  who  all  they  fought— the 
Mexicans  and  the  Apaches  and  the 
Sioux  and  each  other— but  they 
fought  ’em  and  beat  ’em  until  they’d 
crossed  the  mountains  and  reached 
the  sea  and  then  after  all  that  land 
was  conquered  it  was  still  with  rifles 


that  guarded  it  for  the  rest  of  us. 

For  a moment  that  beautiful 
double  on  his  lap  was  forgotten  and 
all  he  could  see  was  a battle-scarred 
Springfield  and  the  mud  holes  of 
France  and  star  shells  making  day- 
light out  of  night. 

I guess  every  generation  has  its 
rifle,  he  thought.  We  had  the  Spring- 
field  and  Billy’s  father  had  the  M-l 
and  nobody  knows  what  Billy  will 
have  ten  years  from  now;  but  what- 
ever it  is,  we  can  all  thank  God  that 
right  now  there  is  Billy,  and  a million 
other  kids  like  him,  who  are  learn- 
ing just  what  a rifle  is  for. 

• • • 

The  polar  bear  is  such  a good  swimmer 
that  it  has  been  seen  over  200  miles  from 
land  in  the  open  ocean. 

* * • 

Most  birds  move  their  wings  in  unison, 
but  the  swift,  a champion  speedster,  beats 
its  wings  alternately. 

• • • 

Ducks  have  a transparent  membrane  to 
pull  over  their  eyes  when  in  flight— like 
goggles. 
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Time  Marches  On  . . . 

Game  Commission  Commemorates 
60th  Anniversary 


This  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  celebrates  its  60th  Anni- 
versary, having  come  into  existence 
in  1896.  In  recognition  of  the  mile- 
stone H.  L.  Buchanan,  Vice-President 
of  the  organization,  addressed  Game 
Commission  personnel  in  attendance 
at  the  recent  in-service  training  con- 
ference at  the  Mont  Alto  Forestry 
School. 
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COMMISSIONER  Leffler  wrote  an 
article  for  the  November  1946 
issue  of  the  Game  News  entitled 
“Fifty  Years  of  Progress.”  Another 
decade  has  rolled  by  since  that  time 
and  we  are  now  privileged  to  cele- 
brate the  sixtieth  birthday  or  anni- 
versary of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Under  the  Act  of  1895 
the  first  six  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  on  No- 
vember 17,  1896.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
analyze  briefly  some  of  our  major 
accomplishments  during  the  past  six 
decades  and  set  our  sails  to  withstand 
the  buffeting  of  more  giant  waves  in 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  first  Game  Commission  started 
with  a shotout  state;  with  public 
sentiment  opposed  to  law  and  order 
in  the  wildlife  conservation  field  and 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  funds  with 
which  to  work.  This  actually  meant 
“starting  from  scratch.”  It  has  not 
been  push  button  magic  that  has  put 
our  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  high  plane  where  it  is 
today,  but  a number  of  far-sighted 
sportsmen-philanthropists,  forward 
looking  Game  Commissioners  and  a 
grand  group  of  men  and  women 
through  the  years  who  have  given 
outstanding  service  in  their  respec- 
tive jobs. 

For  various  length  periods  during 
this  time  one  or  two  activities  of  our 
organizational  set  up  have  been  given 
prominence  over  the  others,  only  to 
have  somewhat  of  a reversal  later  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  With  each 
hunter  believing  that  all  he  needed 
to  do  was  help  himself  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  beginning  to  provide  laws 
that  would  give  protection  to  our 
fast  diminishing  wildlife  resources.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  first 
game  laws  eliminated  such  practices 
as  the  sale  of  game,  market  hunting, 
night  hunting,  the  use  of  dogs  in  the 
hunting  of  deer,  bears  and  wild  tur- 
keys, the  possession  of  guns  and  dogs 
by  aliens  and  furthermore,  these 
laws  provided  for  the  establishment 


of  daily  and  seasonal  bag  limits. 
There  were  many  other  constructive 
laws  all  through  the  years  that  I 
might  mention  as  playing  a big  role 
in  the  return  of  game  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Finances 

Funds  in  the  early  days  came 
through  the  Legislature  and  naturally 
the  conservation  of  game  was  about 
the  last  thing  in  the  State  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Legislature  of  1897  ap- 
propriated $800  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  pay  postage  for  two  years. 
The  Legislature  of  1901  raised  the 
postage  appropriation  to  $3,000  for 
two  years  and  the  last  legislative  ap- 
propriation in  1913  called  for  $97,- 
400  to  operate  the  Game  Commission 
for  the  following  two  years.  The 
sportsmen  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  since  theirs  was  a separate 
function  of  government,  it  would  be 
well  to  pay  for  it  themselves  and 
thus  be  sure  of  having  more  money 
available.  The  Resident  Hunters  Li- 
cense Law  was  passed  in  1913  with  a 
$1.00  resident  license  fee.  A total  of 
$282,981.56  in  hunting  license  fees 
and  game  law  fines  was  collected  the 
first  year.  The  next  year  the  income 
was  about  the  same  but  this  money 
could  not  be  used  until  June  1,  1915. 
It  had  to  be  especially  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature.  In  1917  the  Game 
Law  was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
game  fund  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  money  was  automatically  avail- 
able to  the  Game  Commission  as 
soon  as  put  into  the  State  Treasury. 
Our  total  income  for  the  1955-56 
fiscal  year  was  $4,653,121.39  which 
would  surely  seem  staggering  to  any 
of  the  old  pioneers  were  he  to  return 
to  the  earth  today.  The  license  sales 
jumped  from  305,028  resident  and 
about  400  non-resident  in  1913,  to 
869,286  resident  and  30,827  non-resi- 
dent in  1954-55.  The  resident  license 
fee  has  been  increased  from  $1.00  to 
$3.15  and  the  non-resident  fee  from 
$10.00  to  $20.00. 


Photo  by  Hal  Harrison 

BRINGING  BACK  THE  BEAVER  is  one  of  the  highlights  in  Pennsylvania’s  Conservation 
story.  After  almost  total  extermination,  100  of  these  valuable  furbearers  were  stocked  be- 
tween 1918  and  1925.  Modern  day  trapping  seasons  produce  an  annual  harvest  in  the 
thousands. 


Game 

The  first  success  story  no  doubt 
concerns  our  deer  population.  There 
were  1192  deer  stocked  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1906  to  1925.  In  1905  the 
Legislature  passed  the  first  refuge 
law.  Large  refuges  of  1,000  to  2,500 
or  more  acres  were  established  on 
State  Forest  Lands.  These  proved 
very  successful  at  a time  when  a 
great  deal  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
lumbered  off  and  natural  conditions 
were  ideal  for  the  restoration  of  a 
deer  herd.  Today  we  believe  that 
large  refuges  are  not  necessary.  Many 
of  the  original  ones  have  been  re- 
moved and  others  have  been  reduced 
greatly  in  size.  In  1907  the  first  buck 
law  was  passed.  In  1928  the  first 
state-wide  antlerless  deer  season  was 
scheduled.  The  largest  deer  kill  in 
any  one  season  was  in  1940  with  a 
combined  total  of  186,575  antlered 
and  antlerless  deer.  In  1949  there 
was  an  antlerless  deer  season  for  one 
day  with  seven  counties  closed  and 
there  were  84,121  deer  killed  during 
that  one  day  of  ten  hours  hunting  or 
an  average  of  140  deer  a minute  for 


the  day.  If  that  record  was  ever  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  world  for  a 
day’s  deer  hunting  on  a like  sized 
area,  we  do  not  know  about  it.  There 
were  1287  legal  deer  killed  during 
the  season  of  1915  and  last  year  the 
kill  was  a total  of  86,155  deer— 45,044 
bucks  and  41,111  antlerless  deer.  The 
records  show  that  from  1915  to  1946 
inclusive,  there  were  1,564,734  legal 
deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania  or  an 
average  of  38,164  per  year  for  the 
past  41  years. 

Bow  and  arrow  hunting  for  game 
was  legalized  in  1929  and  in  1951  a 
special  deer  season  for  archers  was 
started  under  a special  archery  li- 
cense. Last  archery  season  119  legal 
deer  were  bagged. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to 
protect  the  black  bear  in  1905  and 
cubs  were  protected  in  1925.  In  this 
thickly  populated,  highly  industrial 
State  there  are  now  300  to  500  black 
bears  killed  each  season. 

Another  spectacular  story  concerns 
beavers.  There  were  100  of  these 
animals  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
tween 1918  and  1925.  The  first  open 
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trapping  season  was  1934  and  in  re- 
cent years  2,500  to  3,500  beavers  are 
taken  each  season. 

Possibly  the  most  recent  unusual 
story  has  to  do  with  the  wild  turkey. 
These  birds  have  moved  northward 
from  their  original  territory  in  the 
ridge  and  valley  section  of  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  and  the  north- 
central  counties  now  provide  our  best 
wild  turkey  hunting.  The  turkey  kill 
has  increased  from  3,651  in  1915  to 
17,994  in  1955. 

Propagation 

The  first  State  Game  Farm  was 
established  in  1929  to  raise  ringneck 
pheasants.  The  first  wild  turkey  farm 
was  established  in  Juniata  County  in 
1930.  It  has  since  been  moved  to 
Lycoming  County  and  a much  better 
quality  bird  is  being  reared  and  re- 
leased today  than  in  the  early  days. 
We  now  have  the  Loyalsock  and  the 
Western  Game  Farm  raising  ring- 


neck  pheasants,  the  Southwest  Hatch- 
ery hatching  ringnecks,  the  Eastern 
Farm  raising  bobwhite  quail,  the 
Loyalsock  Wild  Turkey  Farm  and  a 
Duck  Farm  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  213,  Crawford  County.  There 
were  7,561  ducklings  released  in  1956. 

The  first  migratory  waterfowl  ref- 
uge of  3,416  acres  was  established  at 
the  Pymatuning  Dam  in  1935.  The 
Conneaut  Marsh  Dam  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  213  impounding  550 
acres  was  built  in  1954-55.  At  present 
nine  waterfowl  impoundments  have 
been  completed  with  six  under  con- 
struction and  eighteen  additional 
planned. 

Lands 

In  1919  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  Game  Commission  to  purchase 
lands  for  refuge  and  public  hunting 
grounds  purposes.  The  acquisition  of 
State  Game  Lands  for  wildlife  con- 
servation and  public  recreation  has 


ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS  for  wildlife  conservation  and  public  recreation 
has  been  one  of  the  best  “insurance  policies’’  for  the  future.  It  all  started  here  in  Elk 
County  in  1920. 
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been  one  of  the  best  insurance  poli- 
cies against  game  scarcity  and  human 
monopoly.  This  program  was  started 
in  1920.  We  now  have  907,221  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  in  198  units 
distributed  throughout  63  of  the  67 
counties  of  the  State.  An  additional 
10,862  acres  are  under  contract  for 
purchase.  The  consideration  paid  for 
acreage  purchased  amounted  to  $3,- 
459,952.33  or  an  average  of  $3.81  per 
acre,  exclusive  of  surveys,  land  ex- 
aminations, title  abstracting  and 
other  processing. 

In  1937  a Federal  law  was  passed 
known  as  the  Pittman  Robertson 
Law  to  collect  an  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  states  with 
their  wildlife  conservation  programs. 
In  1938-39  Pennsylvania  received 
$46,025.00  as  its  share  of  this  money 
with  the  idea  that  the  State  would 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the 
approved  projects  and  the  Federal 
Government  three-fourths.  In  1951- 
52  Pennsylvania  received  $659,899.00, 
but  the  amount  is  usually  about 
$400,000.00  to  $500,000.00  or  more, 
Federal  money  a year.  Between  1939 
and  1953  Pennsylvania  purchased 
157,791  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
with  this  P-R  money,  however  the 
major  part  of  the  money  has  been 
utilized  to  develop  wildlife  habitat 
on  Game  Lands,  leased  lands  and 
other  publicly  owned  lands.  This 
has  been  and  now  is  one  of  our  big- 
gest programs.  On  February  1,  1949 
our  present  development  project 
with  the  aid  of  this  money  was  be- 
gun. It  is  now  in  its  eighth  year. 

Farm  Game 

In  addition  to  publicly  owned 
lands,  it  was  finally  deemed  necessary 
to  do  something  unusual  for  the 
small  game  hunter  and  to  stop  the 
spread  of  trespass  notices.  The  Farm- 
Game  Program  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  1936.  It  now  com- 
prises 1,045,429  acres  in  10,251  farms 
in  166  projects  located  in  49  counties. 
This  program  provides  safety  zone 


notices,  broader  law  enforcement  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  tree  and  : 
shrub  planting  and  other  beneficial 
wildlife  practices  for  the  farmer.  In 
1948  we  were  able  to  secure  financial  i 
assistance  with  this  program  from 
P-R  funds  and  on  July  1,  1951  this 
work  was  included  as  part  of  our 
major  39-D  project. 

Game  News 

We  have  endeavored  to  expand 
our  conservation  education  activities  ■ 
through  the  years.  Our  family  publi- 
cation known  as  the  Game  News 
was  begun  in  1930  in  memo  form; 
was  first  printed  in  1932  in  a large 
size  and  reduced  in  1950  to  the 
present  size  of  6"  x 9".  Our  first 
circulation  was  5,000.  Today  we  have 
44,000  paid  subscribers  and  15,100 
complimentary  copies  furnished 
mostly  for  farmers  in  the  farm-game 
projects. 

Research 

Our  research  program  has  gradu- 
ally been  expanded  until  today  we 
operate  a number  of  wildlife  studies 
with  P-R  money  and  are  endeavoring  j 
to  find  the  answers  to  our  biological  ' 
wildlife  problems.  This  function  has  | 
also  grown  tremendously  through  the 
years. 

Field  Officers 

Until  1924  Game  Protectors  were 
appointed  locally  with  the  approval 
of  the  County  Chairman.  In  order  to 
eliminate  politics  as  much  as  possible, 
written  examinations  for'  these  posi- 
tions were  started  in  1924.  As  a 
further  step  in  our  Game  Protector  j 
set  up  and  to  remove  the  field 
organization  further  from  politics 
and  provide  a better  classification  for 
the  field  officers,  a permanent  train- 
ing school  was  established  in  1936  i 
which  we  believe  was  the  first  of  its  i 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Eighth  Stu-  i 
dent  Class  is  now  in  training  at  this  | 
School  and  Game  Protectors  are  re-  ; 
quired  to  be  graduates  of  the  School,  i 
In  1904  we  had  nine  full  time  Game  l 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  LANDOWNER,  COMMISSION  AND  SPORTSMEN  is  the 
key  to  the  future  of  hunting.  The  major  job  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  production  of 
more  game  for  more  hunters  on  less  land. 


Protectors.  In  1919  we  had  80  field 
men  and  now  we  have  150  field  dis- 
tricts with  a Game  Protector  in 
charge  of  each.  Game  Protectors  were 
first  uniformed  in  1929. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  one  of  the  most  unique  gov- 
ernmental organizations  in  the  world. 
Besides  being  a policy  forming  body 
itself  and  having  a complete  admin- 
istrative organization,  it  has  some 
functions  given  it  by  the  Legislature 
that  makes  it  more  or  less  legislative 
also  in  that  it  is  empowered  to  set 
hunting  seasons,  establish  bounties  on 
predators,  etc.  The  power  to  set  sea- 
sons was  first  given  to  us  in  1925 
and  in  1937  the  powers  were  broad- 
ened together  with  the  authority  to 
regulate  bounties.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  also  a quasi-judicial  organi- 
zation in  that  we  have  the  power  to 
revoke  hunter’s  licenses  and  thus  im- 
pose that  kind  of  a sentence.  It  there- 
fore behooves  all  of  us  with  authority 
of  these  kinds  to  exercise  at  all  times 
the  best  of  judgment  so  that  we  do 
not  lose  any  of  these  privileges. 

The  Game  Commission  is  sixty 
years  old.  According  to  State  law  an 
employe  may  retire  at  that  age  if  he 
chooses.  Rather  than  even  think  of 
retiring  we  are  at  this  conference 
giving  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  a young,  virile  organization  giv- 
ing further  training  and  thought  to 
the  things  we  may  do  to  advance 


further  in  wildlife  conservation. 

We  are  not  “starting  from  scratch” 
today  but  we  do  have  an  unusual 
job.  We  must  produce  more  game 
for  more  hunters  on  less  land.  That 
is  a big  order  but  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  if  there  is  to  be  a seventy- 
fifth  birthday.  There  are  many 
handicaps  that  confront  us  including: 

1.  The  construction  of  additional 
good  highways  throughout  our 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Building  developments  around 
every  town  and  city. 

3.  Changes  in  farming  practices 
which  eliminate  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

4.  A constant  posting  of  farm  land 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
big  centers  of  population. 
There  are  many  other  difficul- 
ties facing  us  that  we  do  not 
have  time  to  mention. 

I do  know  that  we  have  a wonder- 
ful organization.  The  employes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  their  efficiency 
and  loyalty.  We  are  now  sounding 
the  bugle  call  for  “the  charge”  not 
“the  retreat.”  May  I call  upon  all  of 
you  to  rally  around  the  colors  for 
continued  service  of  the  highest  order 
so  that  we  may  leave  to  future  gener- 
ations of  Pennsylvanians  the  heritage 
of  a great  outdoors.  A happy  sixtieth 
anniversary  to  all  of  you! 


Pymatuning  Geese 


Mf  Sw 


THREE  guns  and  three  patient 
hunters  wait  in  the  cut-over  corn- 
field. But  you’d  never  know  it  unless 
you’d  comb  it  with  the  eyes  of  a 
hawk. 

Fred  crouches  behind  the  V of  that 
old  crossrail  fence,  a burlap  bag  tied 
like  a tent  to  the  top  rails  and  piled 
igh  with  dried  leaves  to  shield  him 
Qm  the  eyes  that  will  come  through 
the  sky.  Matt  sprawls  in  the  corner 
of  a wire  fence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  field,  cornstalks  piled  around  him 
so  that  they’re  in  his  ears  and  down 
the  back  of  his  neck.  Will  waits  on 


By  Bill  Walsh 


f 


his  knees,  effectively  hidden  in  the 
arms  of  an  eight-foot  hemlock. 

At  first  glance  the  field  appears  to 
harbor  several  dozen  Canada  geese, 
most  of  them  feeding  into  the  wind; 
others  stretching  their  black-stock- 
inged necks  in  a continual  search  for 
the  danger  that  never  allows  wild 
waterfowl  to  completely  relax.  But  as 
you  watch,  the  scene  assumes  the 
quality  of  a painting.  The  rigid  geese 
seem  frozen  to  the  ground.  And  you 
realize  they  are  decoys. 

The  crisp,  end-of-October  air  has 
a bite  to  it.  And  in  mid-morning  its 
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stillness  is  only  occasionally  invaded 
by  the  wail  of  a rabbit  hound  that 
would  like  to  slip  its  chain,  or  by 
the  grunting  of  a diesel  as  it  bullies 
a long  load  of  freight  up  the  grade 
from  Linesville. 

“Whatever  became  of  the  old- 
fashioned  steam  whistle?”  Will  re- 
marks to  himself.  “The  kind  you’d 
waken  to  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  its  mellow,  distant  song  would 
make  you  want  to  go  somewhere 
you’ve  never  been?” 

He  looks  at  his  watch.  9:37. 
“About  time  for  some  geese  to  be 
looking  for  breakfast  if  you  ask  me,” 
he  mutters,  fingering  the  black,  hard 
rubber  goose  call  hung  from  his  neck 
on  a length  of  old  flyfishing  line. 

As  the  sound  of  the  freight  dies 
into  nothingness,  another  sound  that 
would  have  been  heard  earlier  but 
for  the  disturbance  and  clacking  of 
the  diesel  alerts  the  three  hunters. 

Some  call  it  “harronk”  and  some 
call  it  a honking.  But  to  the  writer 
it  sounds  more  like  “Ah-roork!  Ah- 
roork!”  And  it’s  coming  this  way  as 
the  wing  talk  of  the  geese  travels  far 
ahead  of  them.  Will  answers  with  his 
call,  imitating  their  flight  talk,  want- 
ing them  to  think  another  bunch  is 
in  the  air  nearby  so  they’ll  come  for 
a look-see.  The  sound  of  the  flock 
seems  to  come  more  directly  at  them 
now.  He’s  turned  them.  They  can’t 
be  very  high.  Their  voices  seem 
directly  overhead  now. 

Will  switches  to  the  “all  clear” 
call;  single  harronks  spaced  at  about 
four  to  five  seconds.  Bucking  the 
wind  and  apparently  moving  more 
slowly  than  they  actually  are,  some 
twenty-odd  geese  skim  the  tree  tops 
at  the  far  edge  of  the  field,  set  their 
wings,  and  begin  to  glide  into  the 
decoys.  Will  switches  to  the  “mum- 
mum-mum-mum-mum”  call  of  con- 
tended feeding  geese  in  a last  minute 
reassurance  as  he  watches  them  lower 
their  landing  gear.  But  they  never 
touch  the  ground. 

Will  drops  his  call,  steps  out  of 


the  hemlock  and  levels  a 12-gauge 
autoloader  on  the  neck  of  the  lead 
gander  who  catches  the  motion  in 
the  corner  of  his  eye  and  attempts 
to  turn  himself  inside  out  getting 
back  upstairs.  His  sharp  warning 
honks  to  his  betrayed  charges  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  blast  of  the  gun  and 
the  great  bird  plops  to  the  ground, 
flapping  feebly. 

Two  more  shots  ring  out  as  Fred 
and  Matt  come  out  of  their  blinds. 
Matt  picks  on  a bird  at  the  edge  of 
the  formation  and  brings  it  down 
with  a broken  wing.  It  falls  near 
Will  and  begins  to  run  with  amazing 
speed.  Will  ends  its  pain  with  a burst 
aimed  at  the  neck.  Matt  misses  his 
second  shot  and  Fred  sends  feathers 
flying  from  a medium-sized  bird  as  it 
begins  to  climb  over  a maple  grove. 
The  bird  falters,  then  collapses, 
bouncing  from  limb  to  limb  as  it 
streaks  earthward,  feathers  floating 
after  it  with  each  impact.  The  other 
birds  are  now  out  of  range. 

“You  won’t  have  to  pluck  that 
one,”  Matt  calls  to  Fred  as  he  picks 
up  his  own  nine-pound  prize  and 
puts  his  knife  in  its  throat  to  allow 
it  to  bleed. 

And  as  Fred  joins  the  group  after 
his  retrieve  he  shakes  hands  all 
around  and  grins,  “Brother,  we’ve 
been  on  a goose  hunt!” 

* # # 

A little  while  back  we  mentioned 
Linesville.  Where’s  that?  Maybe 
you’ve  heard  of  the  famous  spillway 
near  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Refuge 
where  the  ducks  walk  on  the  fish  to 
the  amusement  of  summer  tourists. 
It’s  a spot  where  the  carp  are  so 
numerous  that  they  make  the  water 
boil  in  their  efforts  to  get  bread 
thrown  them  by  the  visitors.  And 
semi-tame  mallards  walk  on  the  backs 
of  the  fish  to  get  part  of  the  free 
meal. 

Well,  that’s  at  Linesville,  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania’s  Crawford 
County,  near  the  Ohio  line.  The 
spillway  in  question  is  just  a mile  or 
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so  south  of  Linesville  proper.  But 
what  most  of  the  summer  passersby 
don’t  know  about  is  the  goose  shoot- 
ing provided  by  several  thousand 
resident  (year  ’round)  Canada  geese 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Pymatuning  Wildlife  Refuge 
plus  unnumbered  migrants  who  take 
their  chances  passing  through  on  the 
annual  migration. 

Of  course  it’s  not  a Horseshoe 
Lake,  this  Pymatuning  Refuge.  And 
the  goose  hunters  each  day  are  in 
the  hundreds,  not  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. But,  perhaps  some  of  the  goose 
hunting  at  Pymatuning  is  a little 
more  refined— and  perhaps  it’s  the 
way  the  overcrowded  Horseshoe  Lake 
folks  sometimes  would  like  their  own 
shooting  to  be;  a bit  more  casual, 
and  no  one  looking  over  your 
shoulder  to  see  if  you’re  leading  your 
bird  correctly.  After  all,  goose  hunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  “aesthetic” 
sports  extant. 

Few  among  Nature’s  pictures  hold 
so  much  majesty  and  mystery  as  a 
line  of  wild  geese  hung  against  a 
skyful  of  scudding  clouds.  For  when 
earth-pinioned  man  gazes  heaven- 
ward at  their  progress,  something 
buried  within  answers  the  wildness 
of  the  flight  cries  sifting  down. 

This  aura  of  romance  clings  to  all 
wild  waterfowl.  In  the  barnyard  one 
sees  little  glamour  in  the  quack  and 
waddle  of  a duck.  But  a wild  web- 
foot,  duck  or  goose,  is  a symbol  of 
grace,  of  swift  flight,  and  of  primi- 
tive cunning.  He  wears  a feathered 
badge  of  courage  won  for  his  success- 
ful struggle  with  the  elements.  With 
his  two  strong  wings  he  defeats  the 
vastness  of  space,  the  stinging  cold  of 
sleet  and  blizzard,  the  marauding  fox 
and  wolf,  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  his 
watery  resting  place,  and  the  modern- 
day  hunter  who  usually  manages  to 
hit  fast  flying  waterfowl  several  yards 
behind  the  tail  feathers. 

In  their  annual  migrations,  the 
wild  geese  stir  the  earthbound 
wherever  they  are  seen  or  heard. 
Newspapers  tell  of  their  local  appear- 
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ance  and  householders  waken  from 
slumber  and  raise  the  windows  to 
hear  their  conversation  hurtling  down 
the  still  air  of  midnight.  And  those 
who  have  learned  to  hunt  the  Canada 
do  so  with  a perseverance  and  en- 
thusiasm equal  to  the  ardor  with 
which  any  other  sport  is  pursued  any- 
where in  the  world. 

A Pennsylvania  columnist  once 
wrote: 

“When  I hear  wild  geese  at  night 
I am  overcome  with  a sense  of 
humility  beyond  description.  I am 
forever  amazed  at  the  courage,  the 
fortitude,  the  stamina,  and  the  sagac- 
ity of  the  bird— winging  across  the 
continent  along  uncharted  pathways 
in  the  nothingness  of  the  sky;  in  the 
dead  of  the  blackest  night.  And  I 
smile  when  I reflect  that  in  the  com- 
fort of  my  own  home  I must  feel 
my  way  along  the  chairs  and  the  bed- 
stead in  order  not  to  stub  my  toe 
traveling  a few  feet  to  open  the  win- 
dow in  order  to  hear  the  flight  chatter 
of  the  geese  overhead.  Our  modern 
way  of  living  is  wonderful,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  owns  the  marked  disadvantage 
of  removing  us  too  far  from  the  ele- 
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ments  around  us.  Sometimes  I be- 
lieve we  would  enjoy  life  better  if 
the  sun  shone  on  us  more  and  if, 
once  in  awhile,  our  cheeks  grew  rosy 
through  the  influence  of  a stinging 
wind  or  a cool  rain.” 

The  Pymatuning  goose  population 
dates  back  to  60  pinioned  geese,  30  of 
which  were  released  in  1936  and  an- 
other 30  in  1938.  They  successfully 
nested  in  the  area  and  their  offspring, 
plus  others  with  which  they  may  have 
joined  during  migrations,  make  up 
the  current  stock  of  birds.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  affords 
them  refuge  in  the  Pymatuning 
Refuge  area  which  consists  of  the 
upper  or  Linesville  Lake  and  a good 
portion  of  the  surrounding  area  of 
that  lake.  In  addition,  the  refuge 
keepers  under  the  guidance  of  Game 
Protector  Raymond  Sickles,  feed  the 
geese  and  other  waterfowl  during  the 
winter  months  in  order  to  get  them 
through  to  the  next  nesting  season 
in  good  shape. 

However,  an  occasional  flock  will 
leave  the  refuge  in  search  of  winter 
wheat,  some  gravel,  or  an  opening  in 
the  ice,  and  it’s  then  that  the  hunters’ 
opportunities  develop— IF  the  geese 
cooperate. 

There  are  several  so-called  ‘‘Mur- 
derer’s Rows”  where  the  hunters  line 
up  at  the  line  or  wire  which  sepa- 
rates the  refuge  area  from  public 
hunting  grounds.  Here  the  hunters 
don’t  bother  with  decoys  and  other 
waterfowl  impedimenta,  merely  trust- 
ing to  luck  (and  some  few  to  call- 
ing) that  geese  will  fly  over  low 
enough  to  be  hit.  On  certain  days 
when  the  wind  is  right  and  when  it 


is  a bit  foggy  or  rainy,  these  hunters 
kill  a good  number  of  geese  for  their 
effort. 

However,  the  sportiest  shooting  is 
back  in  the  grain  fields,  away  from  the 
refuge,  where  a combination  of  well- 
hidden  hunters,  cleverly  placed  de- 
coys, and  good  calling  all  go  together 
to  make  a well-planned  hunt.  Some 
days  you  come  home  skunked,  of 
course— but  what  hunter  expects  to 
get  a kill  every  time? 

Since  the  flocks  of  geese  probably 
average  out  to  about  ten  or  so  birds 
(some  more,  some  less)  it  seems  un- 
likely that  their  presence  in  the  sky 
could  be  overlooked.  Yet  they  are 
like  ghosts  in  the  blue  when  first  you 
see  them.  One  minute  the  sky  is  void 
of  life;  the  next  instant  a thin,  waver- 
ing line  of  geese  is  headed  your  way 
and  the  caller  turns  on  the  charms 
of  his  synthetic  siren  song  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  honkers  lower  over  the 
decoys  or  to  make  them  sit  in  with 
the  bogus  birds  if  he  wants  to  see  just 
how  far  his  subterfuge  will  go. 

This,  they  often  do,  and  several 
times  individuals  have  sideled  up  to 
the  paste  board  doubles,  as  though 
seeking  favor. 

In  size  the  Common  Canada  Goose 
(the  honker)  ranges  on  an  average 
from  seven  to  14  pounds,  has  a wing- 
spread  of  between  5 and  6i/£  feet, 
and  is  the  second  largest  waterfowl 
on  the  continent  (excepting  storks, 
herons,  etc.)  Only  the  swans  are 
larger.  Because  of  its  size  and  its  rich, 
fine-textured  flesh,  those  who  have 
learned  to  hunt  the  Canadian  do  so 
with  a perseverance  and  enthusiasm 
equal  to  the  ardor  with  which  any 
other  sport  is  pursued  anywhere  in 
the  world.  But  the  wild  ways  of  the 
bird,  has  natural  prudence  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  flock  leaders  have  preserved 
him  and  he  is  truly  holding  his  own. 

On  account  of  its  canniness,  the 
pursuit  of  the  Canada  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  sports  to  the  hunter 
who  prefers  an  adversary  that  is 
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never  “set  up.”  When  geese  circle  a 
stubble  field  in  which  the  hunter  has 
arranged  his  decoys,  you  can  be  sure 
that  every  eye  in  the  flock  is  care- 
fully scrutinizing  the  field,  the  hedge- 
rows around  it,  and  the  decoys  them- 
selves. Even  though  a good  caller  is 
teasing  them  with  imitations  of  their 
“come  hither”  talk,  the  geese  quickly 
react  to  any  irregularity  and  absolute 
camouflage  of  the  hunter  or  total 
concealment  in  a blind  or  pit  spells 
the  hunt’s  success. 

Many  “restless”  hunters  start  out 
to  hunt  geese  but  soon  give  it  up, 
for  it  demands  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience  and  a willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter  to  wait  long  hours 
in  the  cold  and  snow  for  the  few 
rewarding  moments  of  action  that 
might  not  even  come  that  day.  It  is 
a sport  for  good  friends  who  have 
things  to  talk  about  while  scanning 
the  sky  for  the  first,  sign  of  a waver- 
ing, undulating  line  of  the  heavy- 
bodies  targets;  keeping  one  ear  open 
for  the  first  sound  of  their  weird  sky- 
music. 

Old  timers  say  “Use  big  shot  for 
big  birds.”  In  the  case  of  geese,  it 
depends  of  course  on  the  kind  of 
ranges  at  which  you’ll  be  shooting. 
However,  on  the  average,  you  will 
get  more  justifiable  chances  to  down 
a goose  if  you’re  carrying  a big  gun 
and  have  it  loaded  with  Number  2’s 
or  BB  shot.  A wild  goose  can  absorb 
a lot  of  lead  without  coming  down 
unless  a pellet  gets  into  the  head, 
the  long  neck,  or  damages  a wing  by 
breaking  bones  or  tearing  vital  ten- 
dons and  muscles.  A body-shot  goose 
will  go  into  his  famous  long  glide, 
wings  rigidly  set,  and  end  up  perhaps 
several  miles  from  where  you  tagged 
him.  Maybe  he’ll  die,  maybe  he’ll 
recover,  but  one  thing’s  for  sure— 
you’ll  probably  never  see  him  again. 

If  you  want  to  see  your  goose 
sprawl  in  the  air  and  come  tumbling 
down,  hit  him  in  the  neck  or  head 
with  shock-carrying  shot.  One  of  the 
best  goose  shots  we  know  says: 


“Forget  about  that  big  white- 
sterned  body.  Don’t  even  see  it.  The 
only  part  of  the  bird  you’re  interested 
in  is  forward  of  the  body.  Just  pre- 
tend that  long  neck  is  a duck  and 
lead  it  the  same  way.  That’s  your 
target.” 

Whether  you’re  a 12  or  10  gauge 
artist,  the  big  guns  usually  bring 
home  the  geese.  Many  goose  hunters 
have  one  gun  they  use  for  that  pur- 
pose only,  it’s  grown  to  be  such  an 
absorbing  sport  for  them.  Because 
trying  to  outwit  them  is  a pastime 
hard  to  beat  for  thrills  and  suspense. 
It’s  more  like  a big  game  expedition 
than  other  shotgun  work. 

After  my  first  goose  hunts,  I felt  a 
bit  like  the  young  lad  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  first  walk  into  the 
summer  woodlands  with  his  best  girl, 
lipstick  showing  a bit.  I wanted  to 
ask  the  fundamental  question:  “How 
long  has  this  been  going  on?” 

But  whether  you  wish  to  hunt  geese 
or  just  want  to  get  a closer  look-see 
at  Mother  Nature’s  most  intriguing 
and  resourceful  waterfowl,  a visit  to 
Pymatuning  will  be  rewarding. 


FIRST  pinch  the  hide  in  the  center  of  the  back  into  a double  fold  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger.  Push  a knife,  edge  up,  into  the  fold  as  shown 
and  cut  through. 


How  to 


Skin  a Gray  Squirrel 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


66T’d  enjoy  squirrel  hunting  if  only 
X they  weren’t  so  hard  to  skin.” 
Here’s  a lament  often  voiced  by 
many  small  game  hunters.  But  if  you 
are  one  of  them,  try  the  method 
illustrated  on  these  pages. 

Some  sportsmen  who  have  done  so 
claim  they  can  skin  and  dress  a 
bushy-tail  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
But  whether  you  are  out  to  set  a 
record  or  are  just  learning  to  skin  a 
squirrel,  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
much  more  sport  you  can  have  by 
adding  the  gray  squirrel,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  abundant  small 
game  animals,  to  your  list  of  hunting 
targets.  And,  what’s  more,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to 
do  a neat,  clean  job  of  dressing  them 
and  how  tasty  they  are  when  cor- 
3 rectly  prepared  for  the  table. 

NEXT  insert  fingers  of  both  hands  into  the  cut  as  shown  and  pull  the 
hide  in  opposite  directions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  part  the  hide  on  the  belly 
with  a knife,  especially  if  you  have  an  old  bushy-tail. 
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THEN  pull  the  hide  over  both  front  and  hind  legs  to  the  ankle  joints. 

SEVER  the  ankle  joints  with  a small  pair  of  pruning  or  tin  shears.  Use 
a knife  to  cut  off  the  head  and  tail. 

MAKE  a straight  cut  through  the  belly  from  the  pelvic  bone  to  the 
ribs.  Remove  the  entrails,  including  the  liver  and  heart.  Save  both  of  these 
for  the  frying  pan— they  make  good  eating. 

FINALLY  clean  the  abdominal  cavity  and  wash  the  dressed  carcass  in 
clean,  cold  water.  To  finish  the  job  quarter  the  animal  and  soak  the  meat 
in  salt  water  overnight. 
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TORK£Y  SCRATCHING- 


November 

By  Ned  Smith 


TO  indoor  folks  autumn  is  a 
gloomy  prelude  to  winter— a time 
of  falling  leaves,  dropping  tempera- 
tures and  abbreviated  daylight.  But 
to  the  hunter  November  is  the  de- 
parting year’s  choicest  gift.  Some- 
where in  those  thirty  days  Nature 
strikes  a perfect  balance  and  year- 
long plans  of  exciting  excursions 
afield  are  beautifully  fulfilled. 

Evident  everywhere  are  the  birds’ 
and  animals’  final  preparations  for 
the  coming  winter.  Some,  like  the 
deer  and  grouse,  take  the  cold 
weather  as  a matter  of  course.  Others 
make  elaborate  preparations  for  it. 
The  beavers  spend  much  of  their  time 
felling  aspens  and  birches,  cutting  the 
boughs  into  convenient  lengths,  and 
anchoring  them  in  the  mud  bottom 
of  their  pond  where  they  will  be  ac- 
cessible when  ice  seals  the  beaver 
family  from  the  outside  world. 

The  red  squirrel,  show-off  that  he 
is,  is  not  content  to  bury  all  his  food 
as  does  his  gray  cousin.  Instead  he 
hangs  it  out  for  all  to  see.  The  hunter 
will  often  discover  mushrooms  and 
pine  cones  laid  in  forks  of  tree 
branches  or  jammed  into  crevices  by 
this  amusing  rascal. 

The  industrious  little  chipmunk, 
whose  noisy  comings  and  goings  are 
a source  of  annoyance  to  squirrel 
hunters,  has  special  equipment  for 
transporting  the  vast  quantities  of 
seeds  and  nuts  he  stores  underground. 
In  each  cheek  is  a capacious  pouch, 
the  opening  of  which  is  inside  the 
mouth.  Fully  loaded,  they  cause 
Chippy  to  look  as  though  he  has 
mumps,  but  these  “shopping  bags” 
certainly  increase  his  carrying  capac- 
ity. 


Presents--- 

November  is  a memorable  month 
for  the  waterfowl  hunter.  Every 
stormy  day  brings  down  more  ducks 
from  northern  waters,  and  the  noisy 
V’s  of  geese  seem  most  plentiful  now. 

In  the  woodlands  and  fencerows 
fox  sparrows,  hermit  thrushes,  and 
towhees  scratch  energetically  among 
the  fallen  leaves  for  a last  minute 
morsel  before  falling  in  behind  the 
last  of  the  migrants  heading  south. 

The  robins  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
sheltered  hollows  of  our  mountains 
continue  to  cause  heated  debates. 
Most  folks  claim  all  redbreasts  spend 
their  winters  in  the  southern  states. 
The  outdoorsman  insists  they  don’t 
go  south  at  all.  He’s  seen  flocks  of 
them  back  in  the  mountains  in  the 
middle  of  February.  The  truth  is, 
they  are  both  wrong.  Our  robins  do 
go  south,  but  are  replaced  by  birds 
from  farther  north.  They  are  absent 
from  cities  and  towns  because  there 
is  more  winter  food  to  be  found  in 
the  forests. 

Reading  animal  “sign”  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  hunting.  In  turkey 
hunting,  for  instance,  many  experts 
locate  their  birds  by  the  scratchings 
they  make  in  the  leaves.  Being  large 
birds,  and  inveterate  scratchers, 
turkeys  clear  a space  several  feet  long 
at  each  stop.  Their  scratchings  are 
identified  by  the  V-shaped  marks  of 
their  raking  claws,  the  apex  of  the 
V pointing  in  the  direction  the  birds 
have  gone. 

With  the  rutting  season  in  full 
swing  buck  deer  leave  signs  of  their 
passing  everywhere.  Aside  from 
laboriously  rubbing  the  bark  from 
sizeable  trees  with  their  antlers  they 
now  give  vent  to  increasingly  dis- 
agreeable dispositions  by  attacking 
brush  and  saplings.  Wherever  male 
deer  hang  out  you  can  find  this 
“hookin’  brush”— broken  and  bent. 
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and  minus  much  of  its  bark.  Nearby 
one  can  often  see  large,  usually  cir- 
cular spots  where  beligerent  bucks 
have  pawed  the  ground  clear  of 
leaves.  As  a rule  these  areas  contain 
several  hoofprints,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  scratchings  of  birds. 

The  presence  of  some  animals  is 
most  readily  detected  by  their  drop- 
pings, or  “scats.”  The  fox  usually  de- 
posits his  calling  cards  atop  promi- 
nent stones  in  the  paths  he  travels. 
Thin,  half-inch  long  droppings  on 
stones  or  logs  projecting  out  of  the 
water  of  a pond  or  stream  were  un- 
doubtedly made  by  the  muskrat. 
Hunters  in  our  upstate  mountains 
are  frequently  puzzled  by  the  bushel 
or  more  of  fibrous  scats  found  at  the 
mouth  of  a cave  or  hollow  tree.  These 
are  the  droppings  of  porcupines 
accumulated  over  a number  of  years. 

Hunting  whets  the  appetite  like 
few  other  sports,  and  it’s  nice  to  know 
some  edible  wild  plants  that  will 
keep  body  and  soul  together  ’til  you 
return  home  for  the  evening  meal. 
Wintergreen  berries  are  popular  tid- 
bits with  many  woodland  hunters. 
The  thick,  shiny,  evergreen  leaves 
and  red,  wintergreen-flavored  berries 
make  the  plant  unmistakeable. 

Another  tasty  wild  fruit  is  the 
Persimmon.  The  round,  orange  berry 
is  about  I14  inches  in  diameter.  Be- 
fore ripening  it  is  extremely  astrin- 
gent—“it’ll  draw  the  holes  in  your 
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socks  shut,”  one  old-timer  claims— 
but  when  fully  ripened  has  a de- 
lightfully sweet,  musky  flavor. 

You’d  hardly  expect  to  find  flowers 
blooming  in  November  but  the  Witch 
Hazel,  a common  Pennsylvania  shrub 
does  just  that.  Some  time  after  its 
leaves  are  shed  odd  little  flowers  with 
crinkly,  thread-like  yellow  petals  ap- 
pear along  the  branches.  Years  ago  a 
forked  branch  of  witch  hazel  called 
a “divining  rod”  was  often  employed 
to  locate  water  before  digging  a well. 
Another  strange,  but  scientifically 
proven  feature  of  the  witch  hazel  is 
its  manner  of  seed  dissemination. 
The  two  small  seeds  are  enclosed  in 
a thick-walled  capsule.  During  Octo- 
ber or  November  these  capsules  burst 
open  with  a “pop,”  hurling  the  seeds 
some  distance  from  the  parent  plant. 

A number  of  plants  resort  to  hitch- 
hiking to  scatter  their  seeds.  Burdock 
seed  heads  are  arrayed  with  tiny 
hooks  that  attach  themselves  to  the 
fur  of  animals  or  the  clothing  of 
humans  passing  by.  The  minute 
hooked  hairs  on  the  triangular  seed- 
pods  of  the  Tick  Trefoil,  and  the 
barbed  points  on  the  seeds  of  the 
Beggar-tick  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Every  autumn  hiker  has  stepped 
on  ripe  Puffballs  to  see  them  “smoke.” 
This  substance  is  actually  a cloud  of 
microscopic  spores,  the  “seeds”  of  the 
puffball.  Fortunately  they  are  ex- 
tremely exacting  in  their  require- 
ments. If  every  spore  released  in  one 
season  were  to  survive  and  grow 
to  maturity  next  November  would 
surely  find  us  in  puffballs  up  to  here! 

It’s  unfortunate  that  such  a pleas- 
ant month  should  be  marred  by  the 
usual  rash  of  hunting  accidents.  Care- 
lessness is  given  as  the  usual  cause, 
but  it  seems  to  me  GREED  is  the  ogre 
that  promotes  carelessness  in  most 
cases.  Greed  causes  a hunter  to  shoot 
without  looking.  Greed  urges  him  to 
hurry  across  that  fence  without  un- 
loading. Greed  blinds  him  to  the 
proximity  of  his  hunting  companion. 
“Get  that  rabbit,”  is  the  selfish 
hunter’s  creed! 


Ben  end  Belle 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 

Illustrated  by  Don  Stevenson 


BEN  HOLCOM  eyed  the  stretch 
or  briars  and  golden  rod  below 
him.  Somewhere  in  there,  he  thought, 
Tippie  was  working  over  a rabbit 
track,  but  he  couldn’t  see  the  black 
tip  of  tail  that  usually  stood  even 
with  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  twitching 
furiously.  That  was  the  way  they 
always  worked.  Ben  skirted  the  out- 
side edges  of  the  briars,  weed  patches, 
and  blueberry  clumps,  while  Tippie, 
the  half-bred  beagle  and  basset,  put 
his  vacuum-cleaner  nose  to  work  on 
the  well  defined  runs  that  were  worn 
through  the  carpet  of  fine  under- 
growth into  the  dirt.  Tippie  usually 
carried  his  tail  straight  back  or  up 
at  just  a slight  angle  until  he  hit 
something  warm.  Then  the  tail  would 
upright,  and  the  wind  would  pass  be- 
tween the  flappy  lips,  making  noises 
like  a wheezing  vacuum  cleaner  or  a 
piano  accordion  being  squeezed  with 
the  air  button  down. 


Through  the  years  of  working  to- 
gether, Ben  learned  to  watch  for  these 
signs.  Invariably  he  was  ready  before 
the  grouse  ever  left  the  ground,  for 
in  grouse  territory,  the  clog  worked 
in  close.  Of  course,  when  it  came  to 
rabbits,  like  today,  that  was  a differ- 
ent story.  It  was  easy  to  tell  when  the 
trail  turned  hot,  even  though  the 
rabbit  might  be  a hundred  yards  away 
sulking  along  a stone  wall.  When 
Tippie  started  his  bawling,  Ben 
usually  got  in  position,  waiting  until 
the  dog  pushed  the  rabbit  and  circled 
him  back. 

As  Ben  surveyed  the  slope  once 
again,  he  unconsciously  snapped  the 
safety  on  the  double.  It  was  a habit. 
He  snapped  the  safety  off  and  then 
on  again,  checking  it,  and  always  re- 
membering what  the  Old  Man  had 
said  years  ago.  “When  you  turn  a 
charge  of  shot  loose,  Ben,  there’s  no 
calling  it  back.  So  hang  onto  it  until 
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you’re  ready.” 

The  hound  bawled.  First,  just  a 
single  high  pitched  “yip”  and  then 
a rolling,  cadence  coming  from  deep 
in  the  throat.  “He’s  hot  onto  him,” 
Ben  muttered  as  he  swung  around  to 
face  the  knoll  behind  him.  “Must’ve 
worked  out  of  the  briars  without  me 
seeing  him.  “The  old  Lefever  seemed 
to  float  into  position,  settling  against 
his  shoulder  just  as  the  flash  of  fur 
burst  around  the  end  of  the  stone 
pile  heading  down  the  hill  in  a 
straight  line  toward  Ben.  He  felt  the 
trigger  push  against  his  finger,  almost 
to  the  breaking  point  that  would 
send  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of  num- 
ber eights  on  the  way,  and  then  he 
removed  his  finger  and  lowered  the 
gun.  At  the  same  time  the  rabbit 
spotted  the  hunter,  pivoting  at  a right 
angle  as  only  a bunny  can  do,  and 
scurried  for  the  cover  of  some  blue- 
berries, leaving  Tippie  charging 
blindly  into  the  spot  where  the  shot 
would  have  been,  had  Ben  pressed 
the  trigger.  He  grinned  at  the  dog’s 
flopping  ears  and  the  drooling  tongue 
hanging  from  the  side  of  his  mouth. 
“Not  this  time,  Tip,  run  him  around 
again.”  Ben  changed  position  to  the 
top  of  the  knoll,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  dog  in  the  distance. 

The  voice  sounded  like  that  of 
another  dog.  Another  beagle-basset 
cross-breed  the  Old  Man  had  given 
him  years  ago.  It  was  calling  across 
the  years,  calling  from  another  time 
and  place  almost  like  this  when  Ben 
hadn’t  passed  up  the  rabbit.  The 
memory  came  flashing  back.  He  took 
time  to  fill  his  pipe,  watching  the 
blue  smoke  blend  in  with  the  fall 
haze,  curling  and  eddying  upward 
like  dreamy  wraiths,  and  he  listened 
to  her  voice,  excited,  happy  and  full 
of  spirit. 

He  had  first  seen  the  dog  in  March. 
The  late  afternoon  of  one  of  those 
days  when  the  weather  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  whether  to  turn  to 
spring  or  remain  cold  and  miserable. 
The  air  was  sodden  with  dampness 


as  was  the  ground  underfoot,  carry- 
ing a chill  with  it.  Ben  and  his 
mother  had  just  finished  their  even- 
ing meal  when  the  unmistakeable 
popping  of  the  Model  A Ford 
drowned  out  the  hissing  teakettle. 
Pressing  his  nose  against  the  window, 
Ben  saw  the  outline  of  the  car  in  the 
back  yard,  and  just  before  the  head- 
lights blinked  out,  the  misty  rain  was 
clearly  visible.  Ben  opened  the  door 
and  the  Old  Man  stepped  in,  stand- 
ing in  one  spot  while  the  water 
dripped  from  the  turned  down  hip 
boots. 

“Your  just  in  time  for  a cup'of  hot 
coffee,”  his  mother  said  from  beside 
the  cook  stove. 

“Not  this  time,  Sarah.  Maybe  later. 
I’ve  got  something  to  show  Ben  over 
at  my  place,  so  we’ll  be  gone  for  an 
hour  or  so.” 

Ben  thought  that  for  just  a second 
his  mother  looked  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Old  Man  wasn’t  going  to 
stay  for  coffee.  Sometimes  he  did  stay 
for  a meal  and  it  seemed  good  to 
have  a real  man  in  the  house.  Ben 
never  remembered  his  Father. 

“What  have  you  got  to  show  me,  a 
new  gun?” 

“Nope.  Hustle  on  a jacket  an’  git 
in  the  car.” 

A dozen  thoughts  flashed  through 
his  mind  as  he  wrapped  his  old 
winter  coat  around  him  and  sloshed 
through  the  mud  to  the  black  sedan. 
Maybe  it  was  Boots!  The  Old  Man 
had  said  she . 

It  was  Boots.  Tucked  away  in  the 
corner  of  a box  stall,  she  was  curled 
in  a warm  bed  of  wheat  straw,  and  in 
the  diffused  light  from  the  dusty 
bulb,  Ben  counted  the  little  pups, 
seven  of  them,  as  they  pawed  and 
snuggled  closer  to  their  mother.  It 
was  supper  time  for  them  too. 

“What  do  you  think  of  them, 
Ben?” 

“They’re  nice.  How  long  have  you 
had  them?” 

“Just  yesterday,  sometime  in  the 
afternoon.” 
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“Are — ” Ben  hesitated.  He  wanted 
one.  “Are  you  going  to  keep  all  of 
them?” 

“Take  a good  look  at  them,  Ben. 
Four  weeks  from  now  you  can  have 
your  pick.” 

Through  the  following  school  days, 
Ben  visualized  each  of  the  pups,  try- 
ing to  grade  them  in  his  mind,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  he  was  sure 
which  one  he  wanted.  He  picked  up 
a small-boned  female  with  the  front 
leg  characteristics  of  a basset  and 
colored  nearly  like  her  mother.  All 
four  feet  were  white,  with  the  white 
ending  in  a definite  line  just  ankle 
high.  Her  legs  were  a dark  chestnut 
brown  that  extended  nearly  to  the 
white  belly  line  where  it  became  a 
jet  black  that  covered  her  back,  tail 
and  head  up  as  far  as  the  base  of  her 
flapping  ears.  Her  face  was  a sad 
looking  lighter  brown  made  more 
somber  in  appearance  by  the  brown 
eyes. 

At  eight  weeks,  Ben  took  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  litter  and  from  then 
on  throughout  the  summer  he  worked 
with  her  constantly,  often  coached  by 


the  Old  Man.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  August  when  she  found  and  ran 
her  first  rabbit,  trying  hard  to  stick 
close  to  the  scent  that  grew  faint 
across  the  dead  pasture  field.  Then 
Ben  learned  that  the  best  time  to  run 
her  was  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  grass  was  still  wet  with  fog  and 
the  rabbits  hadn’t  holed  up  from 
their  nightly  excursions.  Training  her 
taught  him  a lot  too.  He  learned  to 
depend  on  her  nose,  not  on  what  he 
thought  was  right.  He  watched  her 
tail,  her  lips,  the  way  she  stopped 
and  peered  into  the  recesses  of  briars 
and  brush  lots.  And  most  of  all,  he 
learned  to  stay  in  the  open  where  he 
could  see  the  game  as  she  flushed  it, 
where  he  could  have  clear  shooting 
come  fall.  He  listened  to  her  voice, 
his  stomach  getting  light  with  excite- 
ment every  time  she  started  out  with 
a few  short  ‘yips.’  That  meant  she  had 
jumped  a rabbit  from  his  sitting  place 
and  was  only  a few  feet  behind.  When 
the  yips  became  a throaty  bawling, 
the  rabbit  was  out  of  sight  but  the 
trail  was  steaming  hot.  By  hunting 
season,  Ben  and  the  dog  were  in- 
separable. Ben’s  mother  even  spoke 
their  names  together,  Ben  and  Belle. 
Where  one  was,  you  would  find  the 
other. 

Ben  stepped  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  the  feverish  nervousness  rising 
within  him  until  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  the  season.  He  got  up  long  be- 
fore daylight,  well  aware  that  he 
hadn’t  slept  a minute  the  entire 
night.  The  sixteen  guage  double  lay 
on  the  table  with  the  box  of  shells 
beside  it,  and  between  cups  of  coffee, 
he  fondled  it,  swinging  it  smoothly 
to  his  shoulder  at  an'  imaginary  bird 
or  rabbit.  Belle  looked  up  at  him 
from  the  floor,  her  sad  eyes  having 
just  a hint  of  fire  behind  them. 

“We’re  going  to  get  ’em  today, 
Belle.  Every  one  you  run  around,  I'll 
blister.  That  is  till  we  get  the  limit.” 

The  dog  couldn’t  answer  in  words, 
but  her  tail  thumping  on  the  floor 
said  that  she  was  game.  She  stuck  her 
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wet  nose  against  the  palm  of  his  hand 
begging  him  to  feel  the  silkiness  of 
her  ears,  to  press  her  soft  hair  gently 
with  easy,  short  strokes.  She  knew  this 
day  was  going  to  be  different  than  the 
others.  There  was  a tenseness  about 
it,  and  the  gun.  She  knew  what  it  was 
for,  though  Ben  hadn’t  yet  killed  any- 
thing in  front  of  her. 

The  November  day  was  cold  and 
damp,  a lot  like  the  day  when  Ben 
had  first  seen  Belle.  A few  leaves 
hung  dead  and  sodden  on  the  oaks 
and  maples  along  the  lanes  and  back 
roads,  and  the  dead  stalks  of  golden- 
rod  bent  nearly  to  the  ground  before 
snapping  with  a hushed  sound.  But 
their  hip  boots  kept  them  dry  and  a 
rabbit  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  each 
clump  of  weeds  and  under  the  bases 
of  the  squatty  little  white  pines  that 
dotted  the  old  pasture  field. 

Belle  worked  like  a veteran,  never 
giving  tongue  until  she  had  the  trail 
straightened  out  and  then  not  stop- 
ping until  the  rabbit  was  either  in 
the  game  pocket  or  in  his  burrow. 
Ben  was  proud  of  her.  He  watched 
the  Old  Man’s  face  light  up  with 
pleasure  when  she  started  a rabbit, 
taking  him  out  of  sight  over  the  knob 
and  ten  minutes  later  pushing  him 
back  at  a leisure  pace.  Time  and 
again  the  Old  Man  held  his  fire, 
merely  grinning  as  the  little  female 
started  around  a second  time.  “There 
is  plenty  of  rabbits,”  he  said  to  Ben, 
“no  use  of  ending  the  day  too  soon.” 

By  eleven  o’clock,  Ben  was  one 
cottontail  shy  of  the  limit.  His 
nerves  were  tingling  and  his  fingers 
fumbled  the  safety.  “Just  one  more,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “One  more  and 
I’ve  got  the  best  dog  there  is.” 

They  were  going  up  a slope  when 
she  jumped  it.  Somewhere  in  the 
orchard  they  had  just  passed  through, 
Belle  stumbled  over  a rabbit  that  had 
chose  to  sit  tight  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  he  ran  straight  to- 
ward the  hunter.  He  had  been  shot 
at  before  and  somehow  knew  that  a 
hunter  could  miss  easier  at  a closing 


target  than  one  going  away  at  an 
angle.  Ben  started  to  wheel  at  the  first 
‘yip’,  pushing  the  thumb  safety  ahead 
at  the  same  time.  The  stock  slapped 
against  his  cheek  and  even  as  his  eyes 
were  focusing  on  the  target,  he 
pressed  the  trigger.  He  heard  the 
Old  Man’s  shout,  heard  the  last  yip 
from  Belle  as  the  gun  recoiled.  He 
could  see  her  brown  face,  always  sad, 
but  sadder  now  as  she  twisted  on  her 
feet  trying  to  dodge  the  shot  that  was 
tearing  at  her  left  side.  He  never 
forgot  her  eyes  looking  at  him  ques- 
tioningly,  forlornly.  He  felt  her  hot 
blood  running  stickily  between  his 
fingers  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
unable  to  talk  or  ask  a forgiveness. 
Just  once  she  licked  at  his  face.  May- 
be she  knew  it  was  a mistake  and 
couldn’t  stand  to  see  his  tears.  Ben 
forgot  about  his  gun  and  the  Old 
Man.  He  left  them  on  the  knoll  while 
he  carried  his  Belle  across  the  blurred 
fields  to  the  orchard  behind  his 
house.  He  knew  his  Mother  was  talk- 
ing to  him,  but  the  words  were  gone. 
Just  Belle’s  voice  was  left  rolling 
across  the  fields  from  some  distant 
point  in  the  foggy  haze. 

He  felt  the  Old  Man’s  boney  hand 
press  against  his  shoulder  and  the 
words  cut  him  like  a knife.  “It’s  a 
tough  lesson,  Ben,  and  some  learn  it 
harder  than  others.  Some  never  learn 
it.  When  you  turn  a charge  of  shot 
loose,  there’s  no  calling  it  back.  Hang 
onto  it  until  you’re  ready.” 

Stuffing  his  cold  pipe  into  an  inner 
pocket  of  the  jacket,  Ben  again 
searched  the  slope  looking  for  Tip- 
pie,  and  then  he  remembered  that  the 
dog  had  run  the  rabbit  into  the  patch 
of  blueberry  bushes.  For  a second  he 
thought  he  heard  him  bawling  far 
away,  and  then  he  wasn’t  sure.  It 
didn’t  sound  quite  like  Tippie’s 
voice,  more  like  Belle,  but  of  course, 
that  couldn’t  be.  Or  could  it?  Maybe 
it  was  just  the  wind  blowing  across 
the  tree  tops,  because  he  could  hear 
Tippie  now,  sharp  and  clear  and  off 
in  the  opposite  direction. 


DEER  ARE  AGED  by  the  replacement  of  “baby  teeth”  and  wear  on  the  lower  jaw  teeth. 
Shown  examining  some  of  the  101  jaws  collected  last  year  by  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s 
Association  of  Clearfield  are:  left  to  right,  W.  O.  Mitchell,  County  Agent;  Bob  Wingard 
and  Ford  Johnson,  Club  president. 


The  Old  Town  Sportsmen 
end  the  Young  Deer 

By  Bob  Wingard 


EVER  wonder  how  old  the  deer 
was  you  shot  in  hunting  season? 
Lots  of  hunters  do.  And  that’s  the 
reason  Clearfield’s  Old  Town  Sports- 
man’s Association  members  decided 
they’d  better  do  something  about  it. 
And  did,  according  to  County  Agent 
W.  O.  Mitchell. 

Last  fall  officers  of  the  Association 
offered  $1  to  every  hunter  who  would 
turn  in  the  lower  jaw  from  any  deer 
killed.  As  a result  the  Association  is 
out  a hundred  and  one  dollars,  but 
the  jaws  gave  Bob  Wingard,  exten- 


sion wildlife  specialist  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  a chance  to 
check  the  deer  ages.  This  survey  will 
help  create  a better  understanding  of 


BOB  WINGARD  is  a Wildlife  Man- 
agement Specialist,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Extension  Service.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  holding  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, and  has  written  many  articles  on 
fish  and  game  management. 
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the  deer  situation  in  Clearfield 
County. 

Ninety-four  of  the  deer  were  killed 
in  Clearfield  County  and  seven  in 
Centre  County.  Young  deer  definitely 
made  up  a large  part  of  the  deer  kill: 
67  per  cent  of  the  deer  aged  were 
yearling  bucks  while  17  per  cent 
were  2-year-olds. 

Yearling  bucks  with  their  first  set 
of  antlers  had  points  ranging  from 
spikes  up  to  10  points;  two  year  olds 
had  from  4 to  10  points;  three  year 
olds  4 to  8 points;  four  year  olds  4 
to  6 points  and  the  oldest  deer,  a 
5-year-old,  had  6 points.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  number  of  points  dis- 
proves the  old  idea  of  determining 
a deer’s  age  by  the  number  of  points 
on  the  antlers. 

“It’s  interesting  to  compare  the 
antlers  from  the  deer  killed  in  the 
heavily  wooded  areas  of  the  county 
and  from  the  Agricultural  sections,” 
Mitchell  said.  For  the  heavily  wooded 
townships  of  Huston,  Pike,  Lawrence, 
Goshen,  Girard  and  Covington  there 
were  21  per  cent  spikes;  4 per  cent 
three  points;  28  per  cent  four  points; 
10  per  cent  five  points;  19  per  cent 
six  points;  7 per  cent  seven  points; 
9 per  cent  eight  points  and  2 per 
cent  ten  points. 

In  the  agricultural  townships  of 
Sandy,  Bloom,  Bell,  Penn,  Green- 
wood, Ferguson,  Burnside,  Knox, 
Woodward,  Boggs,  Bradford  and 
Cooper  there  were  no  spikes.  Four 
per  cent  were  three  points;  15  per 
cent  four  points;  1 1 per  cent  five 
points;  31  per  cent  six  points;  8 per 
cent  seven  points;  27  per  cent  eight 
points  and  4 per  cent  ten  points. 

Spikes  made  up  21  per  cent  of  the 
bucks  aged  and  53  per  cent  of  the 
bucks  had  four  points  or  less  in  the 
mountainous  area.  In  contrast,  bucks 
aged  in  agricultural  sections  had  no 
spikes  and  only  20  per  cent  had  four 
points  or  less.  This  comparison  shows 
that  agricultural  townships  had  deer 
with  better  antler  development  than 
those  in  mountainous  townships. 


Townships  listed  as  agricultural 
had  a mixture  of  farm  land  with 
woodland,  while  mountainous  town- 
ships are  predominately  heavily 
wooded. 

Plans  for  this  deer  aging  program 
were  initiated  at  the  October  1955 
meeting  of  the  Old  Town  Sports- 
man’s Association.  The  Clearfield 
Sporting  Goods  Store  at  Clearfield 
operated  by  Paul  Gross  was  desig- 
nated as  the  collection  point  for  the 
jaws. 

County  Agent  Mitchell  sent  the 
jaws  to  Bob  Wingard  at  Penn  State. 
When  the  work  was  completed  each 
cooperating  hunter  was  sent  a letter 
telling  him  of  the  age  of  the  deer. 
Along  with  the  letter  he  received  a 
copy  of  Penn  State  Bulletin  600P 
which  explains  the  research  work  on 
deer  nutrition  and  antler  develop- 
ment. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
effort  sponsored  by  a group  of  sports- 
men to  aid  in  gathering  deer  aging 
material  to  help  guide  the  future  of 
their  sport.  It  will  be  helpful  in  plan- 
ning future  management  of  deer,  for 
the  aging  information  has  been  sent 
to  the  Research  Division  of  the  Game 
Commission.  The  Old  Town  Club 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  helped  create  a better  under- 
standing among  everyone  concerned 
with  deer. 


WHAT  TIME  WAS  THAT? 

Through  a “slip  in  the  type,”  the 
information  on  Page  11  of  the  October 
issue  concerning  legal  hunting  hours 
in  Pennsylvania  referred  to  the  open- 
ing hour  of  the  small  game  season  on 
October  29th.  The  correct  date,  of 
course,  should  have  been  October  27th. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  error.  Now  that 
all  of  the  State  is  on  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  hunters  should  no  longer  be 
confused.  The  legal  hunting  hours  for 
the  remainder  of  the  hunting  seasons, 
including  opening  days,  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.  daily  (one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  waterfowl  only) 
except  Sundays  when  no  game  hunt- 
ing is  allowed. — The  Editor 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1956  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1956-August  31,  1957) 

Open  season  Includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  27  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  On  other 
opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 
dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6 00  A M 
to  5:30  P.  M.  (All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting  hours 
do  not  apply  to- migratory  game.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 


Ruffed  Grouse  

Bobwhlte  Quail  

: Wild  Turkeys  

! Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  19  incl.)  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

! Grackles  

i Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 


2 8 .. 

4 12  .. 

1 1 .. 

2 8 .. 

4 20  .. 

6 24  .. 

Unlimited 
2 6 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
1 1 .. 


OPEN  SEASONS 


First  Day  Last  Day 


Oct. 

20 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

20 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

27 

24 

Oct. 

20 

24 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-19) 

Dec. 

29 

Jan 

5.  1957 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

1 

DEER  : 


,-Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two-, 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  Inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull 
as  the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  con- 
sidered legal  (requires  hunting  license 
and  Special  Archery  License),  by  ln- 

' dividual  ' 

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
Inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 
L individual  J 


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons) 


Oct. 


1 


1 


1 


Dec.  3 


Oct.  19 


Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges.  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk. 
Antlerless  Deer,  including  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  Inches  long,  and  Otters. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

i Minks  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide  4 4 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  daily  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species:  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  two  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill  more 
than  one  deer  during  the  two  combined  1956  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
Issued  only  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  See  Digest  Issued 
with  hunting  license  for  details. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any 
beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof. 
Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps. 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County  where 
trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first  day 
of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o'clock  Noon  on  last 
day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  In  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 


Unprotected 

Dec.  1 Jan.  15.  1957 

Dec.  1 Jan.  15,  1957 

Feb.  14  Mar.  11,  1957 


T 


CONGRATULATIONS  on  the  deer  you  are  going  to  kill 
during  the  hunting  season  this  year!  It  will  take  plenty  of 
skill  and  maybe  a litle  luck;  you  will  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  your  trophy. 

You  will  probably  ask  yourself  “How  old  was  my  deer?”  If 
it  has  a twelve-point  rack,  you  will  wonder  if  it  was  12  years 
old,  6 years  old,  or  maybe  only  3 years  old.  But  you  can  never 
be  sure  unless  you  do  this: 

After  you  get  your  deer,  cut  out  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
fill  out  the  data  sheet  on  the  next  page,  and  mail  them  to 
Stanley  E.  Forbes,  432  Lookout  Avenue,  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania. 

Stan  is  a research  biologist  employed  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  make  a long  range  study  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd, 
to  discover  facts  upon  which  modern  game  management  can 
be  based.  In  the  long  run,  we  are  trying  to  produce  bigger  and 
better  deer,  to  provide  you  with  better  deer  hunting. 

But  in  order  to  do  so,  we  need  information  on  the  age  class 
composition  of  the  herd.  Only  YOU  can  provide  that  informa- 
tion since  most  deer  killed  in  Pennsylvania  are  bagged  by  you 
and  your  fellow  hunters  during  the  open  seasons.  Even  if  you 
don’t  butcher  the  deer  yourself,  ask  the  taxidermist  or  other 
person  doing  it  to  save  the  lower  jaw,  return  it  to  you  so  you 
can  send  it  in.  It  won’t  be  used  in  mounting  the  head  or  for 
any  other  purpose  anyway. 

You  will  be  notified  of  the  exact  age  of  your  deer.  So  don’t 
guess— be  sure  by  sending  that  lower  jaw  to  Stan  Forbes. 
Thanks  for  your  cooperation!  And  good  hunting  to  you. 


DEER  DATA  SHEET 


Led:  County__ Date  

Township 

Male No.  of  points:  Right  ________  Left  

Diameter  (ln  above  burr)  

Female Pregnant:  Yes  No 

Lactating:  Yes  No 

;ht  (actual  weight  preferred): 

Hog-dressed,  estimated  

Hog-dressed,  actual  _ 

rks:  (shed  antlers,  deformities  or  disease,  unusual  condition, 

general  remarks,  etc.) 


inche; 


lbs 

lbs 


Return  Address: 


out  this  form  as  completely  and  accurately  as  possible  and  forward 
one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  your  deer  to:  Stanley  E.  Forbes, 

Lookout  Avenue,  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania. 
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Hunting  Accidents  Don't  Just  Happen 

By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 


THE  deer  trail  crossed  a low  saddle 
in  the  hills  and  led  through  the 
corner  of  an  ancient  apple  orchard, 
before  it  reached  the  white  oaks  of 
the  main  ridge.  A stump,  set  beside 
a thick  branched  pine,  commanded 
the  crossing  and  made  a perfect 
stand.  Several  good  bucks  were  taken 
here  each  season.  The  hunter  was 
placed  on  the  stand  with  instructions 
to  stay  until  his  companions  should 
return  in  late  afternoon.  Watching 
a stand  is  lonesome  business  for  an 
urban  dweller  accustomed  to  regulate 
his  activities  under  the  pressure  of 
time. 

Sometime  during  the  morning  the 
hunter  left  his  stand  and  made  his 
way  to  a nearby  apple  tree.  A few 
frostbitten  apples  still  clung  to  the 
branches,  above  a deer’s  reach.  Grasp- 
ing the  loaded  rifle  by  the  muzzle 
he  reached  up  and  used  the  stock  to 
club  the  frozen  apples.  In  some  un- 
known manner  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged and  the  heavy  soft  nosed 
slug  entered  the  base  of  the  hunter’s 
neck  and  ranged  downward  through 
the  chest  cavity.  Death  by  accident? 

The  small  hotels  of  the  mountain 
towns  adjacent  to  the  big  woods  en- 
joy two  periods  of  prosperity  each 
year.  The  lesser  influx  of  sportsmen 
occurs  during  the  trout  season  and 
is  generally  uneventful,  but  when 
the  red-coated  army  of  deer  hunters 
stage  their  annual  invasion,  extra 
cots  are  removed  from  storage  and 
the  accumulated  dust  is  blown  from 
the  NO  VACANCY  sign.  An  electric 
tenseness  seems  to  prevail. 

The  lobby  was  crowded  early  that 
afternoon.  A combination  of  near 
zero  temperatures  and  snow  squalls, 
driven  by  brisk  winds,  had  made  the 
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comfort  of  roof  and  heat  more  invit- 
ing than  the  bleak  windswept  ridges. 
One  of  the  hunters  decided  he  was 
too  cold  to  unload  his  rifle  outside. 
He  carried  it,  fully  loaded  through 
the  lobby  to  the  security  of  his  pri- 
vate room  above.  After  removing  his 
coat  he  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle 
on  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  began  to 
lever  the  shells  from  the  magazine. 
Cold  fingers  caused  him  to  fumble 
the  trigger  and  the  rifle  was  dis- 
charged. The  bullet  tore  away  his 
great  toe,  went  through  the  floor  and 
buried  itself  in  a wall  partition  of 
the  lobby  below,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  other  guests.  Who 
can  blame  the  proprietor  for  being 
a bit  gun-shy  since  that  day?  Should 
you  visit  his  hotel  you  will  be  greeted 
by  bold  signs  on  every  door.  “UN- 
LOAD THAT  GUN  OUTSIDE! 
THIS  MEANS  YOU1” 

One  of  the  unpardonable  sms  of 
the  deer  woods  when  you  are  hunting 
with  a group  is  to  leave  your  stand 
before  the  drive  is  finished.  In  most 
drive  hunts  the  hunters  are  familiar 
with  the  stands,  and  are  careful  not 
to  fire  in  that  directiop.  Occasionally 
for  one  cause  or  another  a hunter 
commits  this  indiscretion  and  finds 
himself  in  the  line  of  fire.  This  error 
was  driven  home  not  only  to  the  one 
making  it,  but  also  to  his  campmates 
in  the  following  incident. 

One  of  the  best  drives  in  the  camp 
area  was  rather  unorthodox.  Two 
wings  of  the  drive  converged  on  a 
rather  open  basin  at  the  head  of  a 
valley.  Two  watchers,  stationed  on 
either  side  of  the  pocket,  try  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  game  down  into 
the  rhododendron  beds  of  the  valley 
below.  When  deer  are  driven  into 
this  comparatively  open  area  they 
come  under  fire  of  both  watchers  and 
drivers  from  above.  One  morning  a 
buck,  slightly  wounded  turned  back 
into  the  drive.  The  hunter  thinking 
that  the  buck,  turned  again  by  the 
drive,  would  take  the  natural  escape 
route  into  the  valley.  Wishing  to  be 


closer  for  a sure  shot  the  hunter  ran 
down  into  the  basin  and  crouched 
beside  a pine  stump.  Seconds  later 
the  deer  returned,  running  hard,  and 
now  under  the  guns  of  the  converg- 
ing drives.  The  hunter  beside  the 
stump  stood  up  and  fired  at  the 
stricken  animal  at  close  range,  all 
this,  in  spite  of  the  deadly  fire  from 
the  guns  above.  The  buck  swerved 
from  his  course  and  stumbled  his 
shoulder  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hunter  and  both  fell  to  the  ground 
together  to  the  horror  of  the  others 
of  the  party. 

When  the  group  converged  at  the 
spot  a few  seconds  later  they  found 
their  friend,  spattered  with  blood  and 
writhing  on  the  ground  apparently 
in  mortal  agony.  There  were  a few 
seconds  of  stunned  inaction;  then 
one  of  the  group  stooped  down  and 
began  to  fumble  at  the  buttons  of 
the  fallen  hunter’s  coat.  Suddenly  the 
“corpse”  gasped  a few  times,  pushed 
the  fumbling  hand  away  and  sat  up, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  his 
friends.  The  sum  of  his  injuries  was 
a bruised  spot  on  his  arm  and  the 
loss  of  breath  from  the  violent  con- 
tact with  the  deer’s  shoulder.  The 
blood  that  had  fooled  everyone  into 
thinking  of  a bullet  wound,  also  was 
the  result  of  that  contact.  The  re- 
action to  this  episode  was  such  that 
hunting  was  suspended  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  party  so  dampened  that  they 
broke  camp  three  days  early.  Need- 
less to  say,  if  you  should  visit  that 
camp  as  a hunter,  the  law  of  staying 
on  stand  is  emphasized  and  enforced. 

An  old  turkey  hunter  with  more 
than  forty  seasons  of  following  the 
game  is  rather  pessimistic  over  the 
future  of  his  sport.  This  dean  of 
turkey  hunters,  known  to  his  closest 
friends  as  “Turk”  is  not  one  to  be- 
come loquacious  or  swayed  by  pass- 
ing trends.  He  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  there  are  more  of  his  favorite 
game  birds  roaming  the  forests  than 
ever  before.  His  method  of  hunting 
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has  changed  little  throughout  the 
years.  He  believes  in  finding  a good 
spot  where  turkeys  are  working,  go- 
ing in  before  daylight  and  finding  a 
comfortable  seat  at  the  foot  of  a tree 
large  enough  to  break  his  silhouette 
and  then  just  waiting  for  them  to 
come.  He  is  a master  of  the  wing- 
bone  and  cedar  box  callers  and 
occasionally  urges  some  backward 
member  of  the  flock  to  come  a bit 
closer. 

Several  times  during  previous  sea- 
sons some  tyro  hunter  stalked  that 
seducive  call  and  came  sneaking 
through  the  woods  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a good  imitation  of  Dan  Boon 
and  Davy  Crockett  combined.  The 
old  man  suddenly  dropped  the  habit 
of  silent  reticence  and  became  elo- 
quent in  the  opinion  that  anyone 
who  tried  to  stalk  a turkey  was  lower 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  the 
proverbial  button  on  a snake’s  vest. 
So  sulfuric  was  his  language  and 
forceful  his  statements  that  the 
offender  was  literally  blasted  from 
that  vicinity.  He  did  not  fore  go  his 
favorite  sport  when  a city  hunter 
waylaid  the  huge  gobbler  that  was 
coming  in  to  his  call  and  thus  gained 
a trophy  that  “Turk”  had  coveted 
for  three  seasons. 


But  the  final  straw  that  finally 
silenced  him  and  has  him  thinking 
of  laying  his  old  gun  away  came  last 
season.  He  was  calling  at  the  edge  of 
the  big  swamp  where  the  damp 
spagnum  moss  deadened  the  noise  of 
the  hunter  who  was  stalking  the  call. 
The  first  indication  of  another  hunter 
in  the  vicinity  was  the  report  of  the 
gun  and  the  sting  of  shot  as  they 
penetrated  the  skin  and  muscle  of 
the  old  man’s  arm  that  protruded 
from  his  tree.  Fortunately  a combina- 
tion of  long  range,  fine  shot  and  a 
stout  duck  hunting  coat  saved  the 
wound  from  being  serious.  What  set 
old  “Turk’s”  head  to  shaking  is  the 
fact  that  the  hunter  disappeared 
without  stopping  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  badly  wounded  the  old  man 
or  not. 

In  going  over  the  accident  reports 
we  find  a number  of  those  that  are 
self-inflicted  occur  as  the  individual 
is  crossing  a fence  or  other  obstruc- 
tion. Perhaps  a lesson  such  as  was 
given  to  the  author  would  help  to 
stop  a portion  of  them. 

When  I was  a boy  and  had  grad- 
uated from  the  air-rifle  to  the  shot 
gun  stage,  my  father  schooled  me 
very  carefully  in  the  care  and  safe 
handling  of  firearms.  In  the  hill 
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country  the  big  thrill  of  the  year  for 
a beginner  was  the  first  hunt  on  a 
tracking  snow.  I am  afraid  that  at 
times  we  rather  took  advantage  of 
the  cotton-tailed  quarry  by  getting 
into  the  best  possible  position  before 
kicking  him  loose  for  the  shot.  We 
watched  for  that  first  snow  with  a 
great  deal  of  anticipation.  When  the 
great  day  finally  came  we  set  out 
across  the  fields  for  the  woodlot 
where  the  cottontails  were  known  to 
congregate.  As  soon  as  we  had  left  the 
house  I placed  a shiny  red  shell  in 
the  breech  of  that  equally  shiny  new 
gun.  Carefully  I carried  it  pointed 
away  from  my  father  who  walked  be- 
side me.  At  the  woodlot  fence  a 
rabbit  track  showed  plain  in  the 
snow.  Running  ahead  I climbed  the 
fence,  forgetting  in  my  excitement  to 
unload  the  gun.  My  father  unloaded 
his  gun,  climbed  the  fence,  set  his 
gun  on  a stump  and  called  me  back 
to  him.  The  gun  was  unloaded,  my 
shells  were  taken  from  me  and  I was 
sent  back  to  the  house  with  an  empty 
gun.  I’ll  never  forget  that  trip  back 
to  the  house  and  the  questions  my 
younger  brother  asted  when  I set 
the  gun  in  its  place,  not  to  be 
touched  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 


Drastic  punishment?  My  father 
taught  five  sons  the  love  of  the  fields 
and  streams  and  hunted  with  us 
until  we  were  men  grown  and  not 
even  a suggestion  of  an  accident.  His 
discipline  in  the  field  was  simple  and 
direct  and  on  occasion  emphasized 
with  the  side  of  a heavy  hunting 
boot.  But  we  treasure  the  hunts  we 
had  together.  I failed  to  see  any  sign 
of  the  inferiority  complex  that  some 
modern  parents  seem  to  fear  will 
follow  discipline. 

The  records  show  that  in  many 
states  the  accidents  caused  by  arms 
in  the  field  are  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  percent  in  the  age  bracket  under 
seventeen.  Among  the  hunters  of  our 
tight  little  hunting  fraternity  are 
seven  sons  of  hunters  who  were 
trained  by  their  fathers.  These  boys 
are  good,  skillful  and  careful  hunters. 
Much  of  their  off  season  time  is  spent 
in  conservation  activities  and  they 
have  developed  an  appreciation  of 
the  privilege  of  being  out  of  doors 
whether  it  be  hunting  season  or  when 
season  is  closed.  I would  much  rather 
hunt  with  these  boys  than  many  adult 
hunters  with  much  more  experience, 
but  less  training. 


ON  YOUR  HONOR 

The  Sportsmen’s  Council  of  Central  California  has  developed  a printed 
registration  and  use-permit  card  which  it  believes  may  go  a long  way  in 
encouraging  heretofore  reluctant  land  owners  to  allow  hunting  and  fishing 
on  their  lands,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  card  consists  of  two  printed  sections,  one  a permit  and  the  other 
a registration  form,  separated  by  a perforated  line.  The  registration  form 
bears  appropriate  places  for  listing  the  sportsman’s  name,  residence,  and 
other  pertinent  information  that  will  identify  him.  On  the  reverse  side  of 
this  section  is  printed  a short  statement,  which  once  the  card  is  signed, 
contracts  the  sportsman  to  repay  any  damages  that  he  may  cause  while 
on  the  land,  and  absolves  the  landowner  in  case  of  injury  to  the  sportsman. 
The  landowner  retains  this  part  of  the  card. 

The  remaining  section,  which  is  the  permit,  is  filled  out  and  kept  by  the 
shooter.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Walter  E.  Howard,  associate  specialist, 
Field  Station  Administration.  University  of  California  in  Davis. 
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Comeback  Of  The  Irishman 

By  Pete  Ciura 


FIRST  of  all,  just  for  the  record, 
let’s  get  one  thing  straight.  The 
Irish  Red  Setter  is  the  name  officially 
chosen  by  the  Irish  Setter  Club  of 
America  to  designate  the  breed  in 
this  country.  The  new  official  publi- 
cation of  the  AKC  says:  “Among  the 
conjectures  is  that  the  Irish  Setter 
was  developed  from  an  Irish  Water 
Spaniel— Irish  Terrier  cross,  but  it  is 
far  more  believable  that  an  English 
Setter— Spaniel— Pointer  combination, 
with  a dash  of  Gordon  thrown  in, 
was  the  true  formula.” 

Let’s  analyze  this  dog  a bit.  Is  he 
a hunter  or  has  he  degenerated  into 
nothing  but  a show  piece?  And  why 
do  people  sneer  at  him  when  he  is 
cast  loose  in  a field  trial?  Regardless 
of  what  he  is,  he  has  many  ready  to 
defend  him,  ready  to  do  battle  for 
him  and  his  honor. 


In  the  later  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, quite  a few  of  the  beautiful 
red-coated  setters  were  imported  to 
this  country.  This  magnificent  dog 
quickly  adapted  himself  to  our 
methods  of  hunting  quail,  prairie 
chickens,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  up- 
land game. 

Thus,  the  Irishman  became  an  in- 
stantaneous hit  and  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Elcho,  imported  in  1875, 
made  an  excellent  reputation  for 
himself  and  his  progeny  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  a sensation  on  the  bench, 
and  more  important— at  least  to  the 
outdoorsman  and  the  field  trial  folks 
—he  was  a thoroughly  capable  per- 
former afield. 

It  was  because  of  this  popularity 
and  his  affable  manner,  plus  his 
handsomeness  that  the  dog  was  al- 
most ruined  by  the  bench  show 
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breeders.  At  least  he  was  ruined  as 
far  as  being  a capable  performer 
afield. 

The  dog’s  beauty  attracted  many 
fanciers  to  breed  this  marvelous  dog 
—for  bench  show  purposes  only.  The 
ensuing  result  was  a mess,  a near 
ruination  of  the  dog,  and  still  is  a 
mess.  These  fanciers  were  interested 
in  only  developing  a beautiful  empty 
body;  completely  sacrificing  and  neg- 
lecting field  ability. 

A classic  remark  made  by  a grizzled 
old-timer  at  a field  trial  we  attended 
recently,  displays  the  bitter  animosity 
that  exists  between  bench  show 
people  and  the  sporting  dog 
breeders.  This  old  codger  snorted, 
“Huh!  These  bench  show  breeders 
and  people,  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  held  ability,  is  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  good  size, 
proper  color  and  correct  breed  type.” 

Why  has  the  Irishman  gradually 


lost  out  in  held  trials  and  hunting? 
Off  hand,  we’d  say  it’s  because  of 
his  body  conformation.  His  breeders 
have  given  the  Big  Red— a high- 
headed carriage,  a long  neck,  upright 
shoulders,  wide  angle  between  the 
blade  and  upper  arm  and  a body 
that  is  often  too  shallow  and  lacking 
in  heart  and  lung  room. 

These  characteristics  place  the 
Irishman  at  a disadvantage.  When 
he  is  cut  loose  at  a held  trial,  many 
judges  will  immediately  discount 
him  on  that  point.  An  occasional  out- 
standing Irish  setter  comes  along,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  breed  is  no  match 
for  the  English  setter  or  the  Pointer, 
when  class  demands  range  and  speed. 

One  of  the  Big  Red’s  staunchest 
supporters  was  the  late  Earnest  Lever- 
ing. Levering’s  main  desire  was  to 
show  up  the  Red’s  scoffers.  And  he 
almost  attained  his  aim  with  his  Nail- 
lot  of  Ail-each,  an  imported  beauty 


FIELD  TRAINING  an  outstanding  Irish  setter,  Dan  of  Spring  Willow,  is  Dr.  John  Melzer, 
Professor  of  Logic  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  This  dog  is  now  being  given  field  work 
in  Ireland. 


from  Ireland.  Levering  bred  several 
bench  show  champions,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  could  you 
classify  Naillot  as  a bench-type  clog. 

Looking  back,  in  the  late  1890’s, 
the  Big  Red  must  have  been  a very 
competent  field  worker,  for  he  was  a 
favorite  with  the  market  hunters.  In 
my  travels,  as  a reporter  of  field 
trials,  I have  encountered  many 
sportsmen  and  sporting  dog  trainers, 
who  at  one  time  or  another  were 
associated  with  the  Irishman.  Many 
were  downright  indignant  over  the 
fate  that  has  befallen  the  handsome 
mahogany  coated  setter.  Some  of  the 
old-timers  mumbled:  “It’s  a shame,” 
Others,  with  a far-away  look  in  their 
eyes,  commented,  “At  the  moment,  he 
doesn’t  stand  a chance  against  the 
Pointer  or  the  English  Setter,  but 
someday  ...” 

These  are  the  dreamers  who  dream 
of  seeing  the  Big  Red,  once  again, 
roam  the  fields  on  equal  footing  with 
the  Pointer  and  the  Setter. 

To  be  fair,  the  Big  Red’s  perform- 
ances at  the  field  trials  have  not  en- 
hanced his  reputation.  Afield,  as  a 
performer,  he  is  too  dependent  on 
his  handler  and  pays  altogether  too 
much  attention  to  his  handler.  Fur- 
thermore, the  charge  of  being  head- 
strong has  been  laid  at  his  doorstep; 
from  personal  experience,  I have 
found  this  charge  to  be  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  untrue. 

But,  properly  bred,  once  again, 
he  could  become  a free-wheeler.  As 
he  stands  now,  because  of  his  gear- 
ing, he  cannot  possess  the  endurance 
and  speed  so  necessary  in  a field  trial 
champion. 

The  battle,  often  too  hidden  to 
notice,  between  bench  show  fanciers 
and  sporting  dog  trainers,,  sometimes 
flares  out  into  the  open.  As  one  emi- 
nent sporting  dog  authority  once  said 
to  us:  “Keep  in  mind,  that  most 
bench-show  people  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  a horse  and  a 
dog.” 

This  remark  may  seem  harsh,  at 


AFFECTION  for  master  and  his  family 
makes  the  Irish  setter  a fine  addition  to 
the  household. 


first  glance,  but  that’s  the  way  most 
field  trialers  feel  about  it. 

Give  the  gay,  frolicsome  Irishman 
a chance  to  know  you,  and  yourself 
a chance  to  know  him.  If  you  do  that, 
you’ll  never  accuse  him  of  being 
headstrong  or  stupid.  Forget  these 
silly  rumors  about  him.  You  will 
always  find  him  an  excellent  and 
willing  hunting  companion. 

Remember  this,  also:  the  Big  Red 
is  laboring  under  a terrifically  unfair 
physical  handicap.  Until  this  is  cor- 
rected by  the  fanciers,  he  may  lack 
the  heart  room  in  his  tightly  com- 
pressed body,  to  go  all  out  in  a field 
trial,  but  his  heart  will  be  always 
chock-full  of  love,  devotion  and  bold- 
ness for  his  master— or  mistress— 
whether  it  be  afield  or  at  home. 

He  is  like  a long-term  investment. 
Treat  him  with  affection  and  kind- 
ness and  your  returns  from  this  in- 
vestment, shall  be  many  pleasant  and 
happy  memories  of  the  Irishman- 
long  after  he  is  gone. 
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If  At  First,  Don’t  Succeed 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  August 
1st,  as  I was  traveling  over  Suscon 
Road  enroute  to  SGL  No.  91,  I saw 
what  appeared  to  be  a small  rabbit 
kicking  around  on  the  highway.  As 
I got  nearer,  I was  surprised  to  see 
that  it  was  a one-third  grown  rabbit 
fighting  for  its  life.  A large  weasel 
had  it  by  the  neck  and  was  trying  to 
drag  it  into  the  weeds  along  the 
berm.  As  I passed  and  pulled  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  the  weasel  ran  into 
the  weeds  but  came  back,  grabbed 
the  rabbit  and  again  started  for  the 
weeds.  I grabbed  my  pistol  and  fired 
a shot  but  missed.  The  weasel  ran 
into  the  weeds  but  in  about  thirty 
seconds  was  back  for  another  try  and 
I missed  him  again.  He  again  ran 
into  the  weeds  leaving  the  now  dead 
rabbit  on  the  road.  I decided  that  if 
I was  going  to  kill  the  bloodthirsty 
so-and-so  I’d  better  get  something 
other  than  the  pistol.  I ran  to  my 


car  and  got  the  old  12  gauge  and  a 
couple  of  number  nines.  As  I went 
back,  the  weasel  ran  along  in  the  1 
weeds  but  I couldn’t  get  a shot.  I 
stood  still  and  “squeaked”  him.  He 
immediately  came  out  and  started 
directly  toward  me  with  his  head 
held  high.  When  it  cracked  this  time, 
his  killing  days  ended  as  the  number 
nines  sent  him  back  about  fifteen 
feet.— District  Game  Protector  George 
A.  Dieffenderfer,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

Rabbit  Rouser 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Guys  Mills, 
Pa.,  told  me  the  following  story: 
When  he  was  plowing  this  Spring, 
he  plowed  over  a rabbit’s  nest  and  a 
crow  found  it.  The  crow  started  off 
with  one  of  the  rabbits  and  then 
landed  a few  yards  from  the  nest. 
Mother  rabbit  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  started  chasing  the  crow.  The 
crow  would  fly  a few  yards  and  then 
the  rabbit  would  chase  it  again.  This 
continued  until  the  crow  flew  to  an- 
other field.  Mr.  Smith  continued  to 
plow  until  he  noticed  the  crow  back 
at  the  nest.  He  then  decided  the  crow 
had  had  enough  rabbit  for  one  day 
and  returned  to  the  house  for  his 
shotgun.  Returning  to  the  field  he 
found  the  crow  was  still  there  and 
one  blast  from  the  12  gauge  and  Mr. 
Crow’s  rabbit  eating  days  were  over. 
Mr.  Smith  then  went  to  the  nest  and 
found  one  rabbit  the  crow  had  killed 
and  four  that  were  alive.  The  next 
morning  he  examined  the  nest  and 
found  they  had  left  or  mother  rabbit 
had  moved  them  to  a safer  place— 
District  Game  Protector  John  Put- 
nam, Hydetown. 
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Dam,  Dam,  Dam 

ERIE  COUNTY— A road  super- 
visor at  Centerville,  R.  D.  complained 
that  for  several  months  the  beaver 
had  been  building  a dam  in  a ditch 
along  a public  road.  The  dam  backed 
up  water  and  flooded  the  road.  Each 
time  the  water  reached  the  road  the 
dam  was  removed  by  road  workers 
but  always  within  a few  days  the  same 
condition  existed  and  the  dam  had 
to  be  dug  out  again.  After  removing 
the  dam  about  thirty  times  and 
spending  a considerable  amount  of 
the  township  road  money  on  the 
operation,  the  supervisor  asked  for 
help.  I live-trapped  two  large  beavers 
and  transferred  them  out  of  the 
county. 

Many  methods  have  been  tried  to 
discourage  beavers  from  building  a 
dam  at  a particular  location.  Remov- 
ing the  dam  just  encourages  them  to 
work  harder  to  keep  it  built  up  and 
placing  a light  or  lantern  in  the 
break  of  a dam  does  not  stop  the 
operation.  The  only  sure  way  is  to 
live-trap  them  and  take  them  to  a 
new  location  on  a different  water- 
shed.—District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
Simpson,  Union  City,  Pa. 

Fine  Trophy — No  Meat 
BUTLER  COUNTY— During  the 
Butler  Farm  Show  I received  a call 
from  a local  farmer  on  a deer  com- 
plaint. Thinking  the  animal  was 
damaging  his  crops,  I dropped  in  the 


following  day  but  found  that  the 
complaint  was  certainly  not  crop 
damage.  The  farmer  explained  that 
he  had  called  because  the  buck  had 
a freak  antler  which  grew  down  and 
around  into  its  mouth  so  that  the 
animal  could  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
I was  told  that  the  deer  was  in  poor 
condition  and  very  weak.  I checked 
the  area  but  failed  to  find  the  deer. 
If  it  lasts  until  next  deer  season, 
some  lucky  hunter  will  have  an  un- 
usual trophy  but  no  meat  to  eat.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  R. 
Miller,  Butler,  Pa. 

Vixen  Vacates — Woodchuck  Wanders  In 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-Mr. 
Frank  C.  Craighead,  a retired  etomol- 
ogist  now  living  on  a farm  in  my  dis- 
trict, recently  reported  an  unusual 
incident  to  me.  The  past  spring  he 
located  a fox  den  near  his  house 
occupied  by  a vixen  and  four  kits. 
The  vixen  had  already  killed  several 
of  Mr.  Craighead’s  Mallard  ducks 
and  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  the 
pest,  a gas  cartridge  was  placed  in 
the  den  and  the  entrance  sealed.  Re- 
turning to  the  site  two  days  later, 
Mr.  Craighead  observed  a Wood- 
chuck in  the  act  of  removing  a dead 
fox  kit  from  the  den.  A second  kit 
has  been  removed  before  his  arrival. 
No  sign  has  been  found  of  the  vixen 
and  remaining  kits.  At  last  report, 
the  Woodchuck  was  occupying  its 
renovated  home.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Homer  H.  Thrush,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa. 
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Shots  in  the  Dark 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-Shooting 
does  not  always  mean  violations. 
During  August  a sportsman  has  called 
the  office  three  times  and  was  very 
much  concerned  about  all  the  game 
being  killed  in  one  area.  He  stated 
the  shooting  was  every  fifteen  minutes 
and  sometimes  every  hour  and  also 
at  night.  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  a farmer  of  a very  large 
truck  farm  had  put  to  work  some 
shooting  to  keep  ringneck  and  black 
bird  damage  from  his  corn  and  toma- 
toes. He  had  rigged  on  tri-pods  in 
his  corn  a device  that  would  explode 
at  time  intervals  as  he  wished  to  the 
tune  of  a 20  gauge  shotgun  shell. 

The  complainant,  not  wishing  to 
give  his  name,  will  probably  go  into 
the  hunting  season  feeling  there  will 
be  no  game  left  in  that  area.— District 
Game  Protector  John  C.  Behel, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

There’s  One  in  Every  Crowd 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently while  hunting  crows  in  Bell 
Township,  Clearfield  County,  accom- 
panied by  a sportsman,  Mr.  Kelly, 
we  were  going  down  a dirt  road  and 
went  around  a curve.  There  was  a 
grouse  with  her  young  brood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  I stopped  the  car 
and  counted  13  young  grouse.  They 
went  into  the  brush,  and  we  thought 
that  was  the  end  of  the  show.  I 
started  up  my  car  and  when  we  got 
opposite  the  point  where  the  grouse 


had  been,  one  youngster  had  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  crowd  and  it 
started  to  chirp.  About  that  time  the 
old  mamma  hit  my  car  and  I 
stopped.  She  kept  right  on  jumping 
at  the  car.  Mr.  Kelly  stated,  “Get 
out  of  here  or  she  will  kill  herself.” 
I was  afraid  to  start  on  account  of 
running  over  mamma.  Pretty  soon 
the  little  one  got  across  the  road  and 
all  was  peace  and  quiet  again.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kel- 
sey, Troutville. 

Hotfoot  Foils  Broadtails 

ERIE  COUNTY— Early  in  August 
I received  a call  from  Mr.  Ned 
Bishop  of  R.  D.  No.  1,  Albion,  Pa., 
who  was  having  beaver  trouble.  In- 
vestigation revealed  that  Mr.  Bishop’s 
corn  field  was  being  systematically 
cut  and  cleared  by  the  flattails  of 
Conneaut  Creek  which  bordered  the 
corn  field  on  the  east  end.  Trapping 
was  out  of  the  question  on  this  site 
and  it  seemed  that  a barricade  of 
some  sort  was  needed. 

I offered  the  suggestion  that  a trail 
of  commercial  fertilizer  be  spread 
across  the  end  of  the  field  that 
bordered  the  creek  hoping  that  the 
strong  smell  of  the  stuff  or  the  mild 
hotfoot  resulting  from  placing  wet 
feet  on  the  fertilizer  would  dis- 
courage the  corn  loving  beavers.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E.  Lee, 
Albion,  Pa. 
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Squirrely  Horseless  Carriage 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-Here  is 
a belated  but  amusing  and  interest- 
ing tale  concerning  a live-trapped 
gray  squirrel  this  past  February  4th. 
A boy  named  Kenneth  Bailey,  R D 
#3,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  informed  me 
this  month  that  when  he  was  trap- 
ping rabbits,  under  a Class  “A”  Per- 
mit for  the  Conewago  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  he  caught  a gray  squirrel  in 
his  box  trap.  He  took  same  to  his 
home  in  Mt.  Joy  Township.  When 
he  liberated  the  squirrel,  he  states 
the  squirrel  ran  under  his  car  and 
crawled  up  into  the  hood  of  the  car. 
This  occurred  about  8:00  A.  M.  At 
about  3:00  P.  M.  the  same  day  Ken- 
neth’s brother  wanted  to  do  some 
shopping  in  Elizabethtown.  The 
brother  was  warned  by  Kenneth  to 
look  under  the  hood  of  the  car  be- 
fore going  to  town,  but  the  brother 
forgot.  The  last  place  that  Kenneth’s 
brother  visited  in  Elizabethtown  was 
a gasoline  service  station.  When  the 
attendant  lifted  the  car’s  hood,  out 
jumped  the  squirrel  and  ran  around 
the  gas  pumps  until  the  hood  was 
closed  again,  whereupon  the  squirrel 
jumped  up  and  under  the  hood  once 
more.  The  squirrel  remained  there, 
Kenneth  states,  until  about  7:00  P. 
M.  that  evening  when  the  squirrel 
departed  into  the  woods.  — District 
Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick, 
Lancaster. 

Why  Posted  Land 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-One  of  the 
farmers  on  FGP  No.  163  called  me 
and  asked  me  to  come  out  to  his 
farm.  He  wanted  to  show  me  what 
makes  hunter-farmer  relationship  bad 
for  the  hunter.  Some  unknown 
hunter  or  rifle  plinker  had  shot  and 
killed  one  of  the  farmer’s  black  and 
white  young  cows.  The  heifer  was 
left  and  not  taken  out  of  the  field 
and  another  future  cow  was  lost  for 
the  farmer.— District  Game  Protector 
L.  D.  Mostoller,  Johnstown. 


PIKE  COUNTY-The  DDT  spray- 
ing program  which  was  put  on 
jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  was  very  effective  in 
controlling  not  only  the  gypsy  moth 
but  also  had  a marked  effect  on 
woodticks,  of  which  we  had  more  of 
than  in  any  other  year.  For  example, 
a twelve  point  buck  killed  in  Lehman 
township  on  Route  No.  209  by  an 
automobile  had  100  woodticks  by 
actual  count  capsulated  in  its  flesh. 
Lehman  Township  is  one  of  the 
townships  which  was  not  sprayed.  A 
day  later  I had  a large  doe  deer  killed 
in  Westfall  Township,  which  was 
one  of  the  heavily  sprayed  areas,  and 
this  deer  did  not  have  a single  wood- 
tick  on  it  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
of  other  parasites  common  to  deer.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Lohmann,  Milford,  Pa. 

Eager  Beavers 

FAYETTE  COUNTY-On  the 
evening  of  July  25th  I had  an  ex- 
perience that  I would  give  several 
dollars  to  have  a moving  picture  of. 
The  sound  effects  would  better  not 
be  made  public  if  they  were  avail- 
able. Anyway  Andy  Ewart  and  I 
went  to  Whitely  Township  and 
pulled  out  a beaver  dam  that  the 
landowner  had  complained  about.  We 
then  set  two  traps  (live).  After  set- 
ting the  second  trap  we  decided  to 
look  at  the  first  trap  which  had  been 
set  up  stream  about  fifty  yards.  Sure 
enough  there  was  a big  old  beaver 
that  would  weigh  about  50  pounds. 
After  some  discussion  we  decided  to 
put  him  in  a burlap  bag  and  take 
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him  to  my  place,  which  was  a few 
miles  away,  and  put  him  in  a big 
metal  corn  bin,  to  hold  him  for  the 
night  on  the  possibility  that  we  might 
have  another  by  morning.  Then  we 
could  release  both  at  the  same  place 
and  same  time.  We  decided  to  use 
an  ounce  of  precaution,  neither  of  us 
having  handled  too  many  beaver  and 
so  we  carried  trap  and  all  over  into 
the  clover  field.  We  carried  him  back 
about  25  yards  and  decided  to  make 
it  about  50  and  lucky  we  did.  I had 
never  helped  take  but  one  other 
beaver  out  of  a live  trap  and  that 
was  when  I accompanied  Cliff  Ruth 
and  Jack  Hiller  to  the  vicinity  of 
Markleysburg  and  picked  one  up.  At 
that  time  Cliff  just  opened  the  trap 
and  grabbed  the  beaver  by  the  tail, 
held  him  up  and  told  me  to  hold 
open  the  bag.  He  dropped  it  in  with- 
out any  trouble.  However  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  beavers  were  entirelv 
different.  When  Andy  laid  his  hand 
on  the  trap,  “bang”  the  beaver  hit 
the  end  of  the  trap  near  his  hand  and 
again  hit  the  other  end  when  he  put 
his  hand  there.  Andy  said,  “Well  I’ll 
be,  that  darn  beaver  would  really 
bite.”  I cut  a couple  of  sticks  about  as 
thick  as  a man’s  thumb  and  about 
two  feet  long  and  we  proceeded  to  try 
to  slip  the  sack  over  his  head  on  the 
trap.  The  trap  has  a catch  on  each 


end.  I Opened  one  end  and  we  were 
going  to  keep  the  other  end  closed.  I 
had  worked  for  a short  while  with  no 
success  and  Andy,  thinking  he  would 
give  me  more  room  to  work,  released 
the  other  catch.  He  had  no  sooner 
done  that  when  the  beaver  hit  that 
end  of  the  trap  and  out  he  went.  As 
soon  as  he  hit  the  ground,  he  slid 
into  overdrive  and  headed  for  the 
creek  with  Andy  and  I in  close  pur- 
suit. Everytime  the  beaver’s  tail 
would  hit  the  ground  it  sounded  like 
hitting  it  with  a shovel.  Andy  and  I 
both  had  on  hip  boots  and  they  made 
about  as  much  noise  as  we  ran.  For- 
tunately I still  carried  the  little  stick 
that  I had  cut  to  pull  the  bag  over 
his  head  and  when  he  got  about  25 
feet  from  the  creek  I put  on  the  last 
sprint  and  tapped  him  on  the  nose. 
Immediately  he  flipped  over  and 
Andy  quickly  grabbed  him  by  the 
tail  and  held  him  up. 

Andy  is  only  about  5 feet,  8 inches 
tall  and  he  had  grabbed  the  tail  so 
that  the  beaver  could  swing  his 
mouth  and  front  feet  in  toward 
Andy’s  belly  and  his  teeth  were  do- 
ing some  chattering.  Andy  held  him 
out  as  far  as  he  could.  He  hollered 
“Hurry,  John.  He’s  a gonna  bite  me 
and  my  hand  is  slipping.”  Well  I 
was  all  out  of  puff  and  laughing  so 
hard  at  what  I saw  that  I had  no 
strength  for  a few  seconds.  Finally  I 
took  him  by  the  tail,  threw  the  beaver 
to  the  ground  and  flopped  him  on 
his  back.  With  his  tail  as  a lever,  I 
could  hold  him  there  and  walk 
backwards  slowly.  When  Andy  finally 
got  back  with  the  sack  I held  the 
beaver  up  and  Andy  pulled  the  sack 
up  over  him.  After  we  had  him  in 
the  sack  everything  was  calm  and  we 
settled  down  to  get  our  wind  back. 

It  was  to  us  a very  interesting  ex- 
perience and  we  had  a lot  of  fun  and 
will  get  many  laughs  out  of  it  in  the 
future  when  we  get  together  and  re- 
call the  scene.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor J.  F.  Blair,  Waynesburg. 


DON'T  pass  up  the  good  turkey 
call  that  your  buck  has  carried 
around  for  a couple  of  seasons.  The 
Cherokee  Indians  made  turkey  calls 
with  dry  bones  imbeded  in  corn 
cobs,  and  scraped  the  devices  on  flat 
stones.  But  old  time  turkey  hunters 
in  Pennsylvania  went  the  red  skins 
one  better.  They  gunned  all  winter 
for  a prime  buck,  then  spent  the 
summer  months,  drying  the  deer’s 
rib  bones.  Come  autumn,  they  sharp- 
ened the  curved  rib  stick,  inserted  it 
into  a seasoned  corn  cob  and  went 
gunning  for  gobblers.  Deer  rib  bones 
were  preferred  above  all  others  be- 
cause of  their  slender  length  and  be- 
cause the  porous  interior  gave  a more 
“throaty”  resonance  to  the  yelp. 

The  call  is  little  used  today.  The 
majority  of  turkey  gunners  use  the 
cedar  box  or  mute  calls  from  an  old 
briar  pipe.  But  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  the  turkey  flocks 
began  losing  ground  due  to  the 
severe  chestnut  blight,  the  deer  rib 
and  corn  cob  was' a popular  calling 
devise.  During  the  couple  of  decades 
that  spanned  the  low  ebb  and  the 
high  turkey  population  today  in  the 
Keystone  State,  this  deer  bone  turkey 
call  had  almost  been  forgotten.  But 
it  is  still  capable  of  luring  an  old 


tom  or  a scattered  flock  within  gun 
range  of  the  hunter.  The  throaty 
“p-u-r-r-k”  noise  sounded  on  the  slate 
is  music  to  a wild  gobbler’s  ears. 
Used  skillfully  it  can  coax  a gobbler 
right  up  to  the  stand  where  the  bird 
will  literally  stare  the  hunter  in  the 
eyes.  But  like  other  turkey  calls,  used 
wrongly,  with  too  many  squawks  or 
the  wrong  timing  it  will  send  the 
turkeys  running  toward  the  next 
county. 

Next  time  you  bag  a deer  save  a 
rib  bone  for  a turkey  call.  Scrape  it 
clean,  then  let  it  dry  a couple  of 
months  in  the  summer  sun.  Toward 
autumn,  whack  off  an  inch  or  so 
from  each  end  of  the  rib,  and  use 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
center  section.  Shove  one  end  into 
the  pithy  core  of  a dry  corn  cob,  and 
sharpen  the  other  end  flat  like  a 
chisel.  Then  visit  a flock  of  local 
farm  yokels  and  practice  imitating 
their  gobbling  tune  by  scratching  the 
bone  over  a piece  of  hard,  smooth 
slate.  Grasp  the  cob  by  the  upper 
portion  and  rub  the  sharpened  rib 
over  the  slate  in  a raking  manner. 

Later  when  the  turkey  season 
opens,  sneak  into  the  woods  around 
sunrise.  Last  year’s  buck  may  help 
you  gobble  a turkey  right  up  to  you. 
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Bears  Versus  People  Spell  Trouble 


By  Francis  Kemp 


IT’S  about  1,754  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  Huntingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  in  Wyoming.  But  a 
Yellowstone  Park  Ranger  would  have 
felt  right  at  home  working  with  a 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protector  in 
Rothrock  State  Forest,  part  of  which 
is  in  Huntingdon  County,  this  past 
Spring. 

Both  men  have  the  same  problem 


—people!  Every  year  thousands  of 
tourists  visit  the  Yellowstone.  There, 
despite  numerous  signs  of  warning 
along  the  roads  not  to  feed  the  bears, 
there  are  always  a certain  few  who 
disregard  the  instructions  and  get  into 
trouble.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  do  not  have  the 
same  signs  but  this  year  they  cer- 
tainly could  have  used  them,  espe- 
cially in  Huntingdon  County. 

Huntingdon  County  is  not  gener- 
ally regarded  as  bear  country  but 
sportsmen  have  realized  that  a 
gradual  migration  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  past  five  years.  A resident 
population  of  black  bears  is  building 
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up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
County.  Bear  sign  was  plentiful  last 
fall  but  most  bear  hunters  preferred 
to  hunt  in  the  northern  tier  counties. 
This  spring  bears  were  sighted  by 
fishermen,  groundhog  hunters  and 
numerous  families  out  for  a drive 
through  the  wooded  areas.  At  least 
one  bear  wintered  within  five  miles 
of  the  city  of  Huntingdon  and  raided 
garbage  dumps  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  greatest  concentration  of 
bears,  however,  is  in  the  Rothrock 
Forest  between  the  picnic  grounds  at 
the  Alan  Seeger  Monument  and  the 
Roosevelt  Dam  about  five  miles  above 
the  Monument.  This  area  can  be 
reached  over  an  improved  road  which 
joins  Route  322  between  Lewistown 
and  State  College  or  by  taking  a dirt 
road  north  from  McAlveys  Fort  in 
Huntingdon  County.  Most  of  the 
land  is  heavily  forested  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters.  The  Department  main- 
tains a dump  for  refuse  from  the  va- 
rious picnic  areas  in  the  area.  At  least 
six  different  bears  were  sighted  here. 

The  first  incident  last  spring 
occurred  when  a man  accidently  got 
between  a mother  bear  and  her  cub. 
She  promptly  charged  and  he  put  in 
some  anxious  moments  up  a tree 
while  the  old  lady  clawed  the  bark 
making  up  her  mind  whether  or  not 


to  come  up  after  him.  The  next  bear 
story  was  a little  more  serious  and  in- 
volved a fisherman  and  his  wife  who 
combined  a fishing  trip  with  a picnic 
at  Alan  Seeger  Monument.  Placing 
the  picnic  basket  on  a table,  the  fish- 
erman walked  a few  yards  to  the 
laurel  lined  trout  stream  to  try  for 
the  many  elusive  brookies  while  his 
wife  seated  herself  comfortably  and 
proceeded  to  read  the  evening  paper. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  she 
heard  someone  unpacking  the  picnic 
basket.  Lowering  the  paper,  she 
looked  a bear  in  the  face  at  about 
three  paces.  One-half  second  later  the 
bear  had  the  table  all  to  himself,  in- 
cluding the  picnic  supper. 

Several  days  later  two  trout  fisher- 
men stopped  to  eat  lunch  beside  the 
stream  and  placed  their  rods  against 
a nearby  tree.  A yearling  bear  weigh- 
ing about  100  pounds  wandered  out 
of  the  bush  and,  after  looking  them 
over,  it  walked  up,  picked  up  one  of 
the  rods  and  started  away  with  it. 
This  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the 
fishermen  and  they  ran  after  the  bear. 
He  dropped  the  rod,  growled,  but 
finally  wandered  away. 

In  a short  time  two  yearling  bears 
started  to  visit  the  picnic  area  each 
evening  before  dusk,  climbing  over 
the  tables  looking  for  scraps.  News 
travels  fast  and  before  long  the  road 
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was  full  of  cars  with  people  throw- 
ing scraps  of  food  to  the  bears.  Over 
150  automobiles  were  observed  one 
evening.  Some  of  the  men  with 
cameras  and  flash  attachments  were 
running  after  the  bears,  trying  for 
close-ups.  People  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  bears  were  wild 
animals  and  dangerous  when  an- 
noyed or  frightened.  One  four  year 
old  tot  was  observed  within  25  yards 
yards  of  a bear  trying  to  catch  it 
which  his  parents  thought  quite 
amusing. 

The  danger  to  the  public  prompted 
a conference  at  the  Division  Head- 
quarters of  the  Game  Commission  in 
Huntingdon.  The  decision  was  in- 
evitable—the  bears  would  have  to  go. 
The  two  yearling  bears  were  the  main 
offenders  since  the  older  bears  stayed 
back  in  the  bush  until  after  night- 
fall. Division  Supervisor  Arthur  G. 
Logue  took  charge  of  the  bear  trap- 
ping campaign,  assisted  by  District 
Game  Protector  Ross  Metz  and  other 
personnel. 

The  trap  was  set  Friday  afternoon, 
June  8th  and  the  first  yearling  bear 
was  caught  at  7:00  p.m.  The  second 
was  taken  at  10:00  p.m.  with,  of  all 


things,  cookies  being  used  as  bait. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a 
bear  after  you  catch  him  was  up  to 
Logue.  He  decided  to  release  them 
far  enough  away  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
area.  Huntingdon  County  sportsmen 
would  have  appreciated  placing  the 
bears  somewhere  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  but  the  risk  seemed  too 
great  that  they  would  seek  out  picnic 
areas  and  again  become  dangerous 
pests.  Mr.  Logue  directed  their  re- 
moval to  a point  between  Moshan- 
non  and  Renovo  which  gave  them 
30  miles  of  wild  country  to  roam 
around  in. 

The  brief  time  spent  in  captivity 
frightened  the  bears  and  should 
make  them  leary  of  human  contact 
in  the  future.  When  released,  they 
ran  off  into  the  woods  as  if  a swarm 
of  hornets  was  prodding  them  along. 
But  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  hunters 
in  the  Renovo  area  might  keep  one 
hand  on  their  rifles  while  eating  lunch 
during  the  bear  season  this  year. 
These  bears  should  be  big  boys  by 
now  and  running  after  a bear  walk- 
ing away  with  your  rifle  could  prove 
embarrassing. 
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Better  Shotgun  Shooting 

By  Ed  Shearer 


IT  is  said  that  good  shotgun  shoot- 
ing is  an  art.  If  so,  I believe  that 
it  can  be  stated  that  it  is  a relatively 
lost  one.  Hunting  grouse  last  season, 
I watched  a bird  flushed  by  a group 
of  hunters  high  up  on  a side  hill  in 
low  cover.  It  came  rocketing  down  to 
i a fairly  wide  flat  at  the  bottom.  The 
grouse  encountered  three  groups  of 
hunters  in  its  flight.  I counted  16 
shots  with  the  bird  in  full  view  and 
not  a feather  ruffled. 

I have  seen  the  same  thing  happen 
in  good  ringneck  and  hot  rabbit 
country.  Figures  from  various  check- 
ing stations  throughout  the  country 
on  different  kinds  of  game  tend  to 
bear  this  out.  It  seems  that  for  every 
good  shotgunner  there  are  several 
good  rifle  shots— at  least  good  enough 
to  get  by.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  this. 

Learning  to  be  a reasonably  fair 
performer  with  a rifle  is  much  more 
simple  than  attaining  comparable 


skill  with  a shotgun.  It  is  also  con- 
siderably cheaper.  For  one  thing 
game  shot  with  a rifle  is  usually 
standing  still  or  walking.  A summer’s 
plinking  with  a 22  caliber  rim  fire, 
which  is  cheap  and  easy  to  get,  gen- 
erally gives  sufficient  skill  to  get  game 
at  ordinary  game  ranges.  Hitting  a 
running  buck  is  a horse  of  a different 
hue. 

The  average  shotgun  man  seldom 
touches  his  gun  from  one  season  to 
another.  Consequently  when  another 
season  rolls  around,  he  goes  afield 
with  as  much  feel  for  his  gun  as  a 
bass  fiddle.  His  targets  are  not  too 
large.  They  pop  up  unexpectedly  and 
move  over  the  scenery  with  consider- 
able speed.  To  add  to  his  troubles 
chances  are  so  few  (especially  after 
opening  day)  that  he  cannot  acquire 
the  skill  and  experience  to  do  an 
adequate  job. 

In  short,  he  finds  out  there  is  no 
substitute  for  practice.  Intelligent 
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reading  may  give  him  some  short 
cuts  in  his  problems  but  without 
practice  it  is  time  wasted.  With  this 
in  mind  let  us  look  at  some  things 
that  may  help  the  average  hunter  in 
his  powder  burning. 

Wing  shooting,  as  we  are  to  treat 
it  here,  is  a movement  and  the  aim 
is  a culmination  of  the  movement. 
Moving  game  is  essentially  quick  fir- 
ing, less  than  a second  being  required 
to  bring  the  gun  to  the  shoulder  and 
fire  it. 

Clay  birds  are  supposed  to  leave 
the  trap  at  a speed  of  about  200  feet 
a second.  What  the  initial  speed  is, 
I do  not  know  but  it  covers  a distance 
of  50  feet  in  less  than  a second.  Some 
game  birds  are  fired  on  nearly  as 
quickly.  The  accuracy  of  wing  shoot- 
ing depends  on  a number  of  things. 
The  first  is  the  fit  of  the  gun.  If  the 
gun  don’t  fit,  all  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 
Gun  fit  is  so  necessary  that  a profes- 
sional shot  will  not  tolerate  a marked 
change  of  clothing  because  of  the  fit 
and  feel  of  his  gun. 

The  trap  shooter  escapes  some  of 
the  problems  incident  to  gun  fit  and 
position.  His  gun  is  up  and  there  is 
not  much  question  about  its  being 
up  correctly,  both  at  the  shoulder 
and  the  cheek.  It  was  said  of  J.  A.  R. 
Elliot  in  his  best  days,  that  he  would 
use  his  thumb  and  front  finger  to 
measure  the  distance  from  his  nose 
to  the  front  of  the  comb  to  be  sure 
his  cheek  was  in  the  right  position. 
Some  men  have  two  sights  on  the 
rib  which  can  be  lined  up  before 
calling  “pull.”  Then  of  course  the 
trap  shot  has  his  feet  in  position  and 
his  body  in  balance. 

Plenty  of  game  is  missed  by  a 
hunter  trying  to  get  his  feet  under 
him  and  not  succeeding  when  walk- 
ing forward  to  the  flush.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  field  shot  does 
not  have  his  gun  up  when  he  knows 
that  game  is  in  front  of  him,  game 
which  he  expects  momentarily  to 
flush.  He  knows  he  cannot  handle 


his  feet  or  his  gun  well  with  the  butt 
to  the  shoulder,  so  he  loses  more 
than  he  gains. 

Even  the  skeet  shooter  does  not 
have  to  consider  the  vital  question  of 
balance  because  he  assumes  the  posi- 
tion he  likes  best  before  calling  for 
the  clay  bird.  The  gun  down  is  a 
minor  consideration  compared  with 
securing  a perfect  shooting  position. 
If  the  skeet  shooter  stood  30  feet 
back  of  the  target  with  the  bird 
thrown  at  an  unknown  instant,  he 
would  then  learn  more  of  what  field 
shooting  is  like.  The  perfect  balance 
before  calling  “pull”  together  with 
the  bird  going  down  the  groove, 
time  after  time  is  what  makes  skeet 
shooting  comparatively  simple.  The 
same  time  spent  in  the  open  with  a 
hand  trap  and  a knowing  companion, 
is  far  better  training  for  a field  shot. 

The  question  of  position  and  gun 
movement  which  are  the  foundation 
of  shotgun  shooting  is  too  big  to  be 
covered  in  one  article.  Every  man  is 
a law  unto  himself  about  the  posi- 
tion he  likes  to  place  his  feet  and  his 
body.  The  important  thing  is  the 
shooter  must  be  in  balance  and  the 
position  must  not  interfere  with  a 
free  gun  swing.  One  shooter  may 
stand  with  his  feet  close  together, 
with  his  body  fairly  erect.  Another 
may  have  his  feet  far  apart,  leaning 
forward  so  that  he  apparently  is  try- 
ing to  get  closer  to  his  target. 

Many  misses  occur  due  to  faulty 
gun  fit  or  failure  to  mount  the  gun 
properly  to  the  shoulder.  This  mat- 
ter of  putting  the  gun  to  the  shoulder 
is  of  major  importance  in  the  field. 
A perfect  gun  fit  can  be  sadly  messed 
up  with  faulty  gun  mounting.  My 
own  system  is:  when  the  bird  flushes, 
I take  a step  or  half-step  into  posi- 
tion. The  left  foot  (for  a right 
hander)  is  slightly  forward  and  a 
trifle  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  aim. 
This  stepping  into  position  gives 
good  body  balance  and  should  be 
practiced  until  you  do  it  uncon- 
sciously. If  you  do  not  get  the  feet 
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PHOTO  * 1 2 Ciose-up  of  pictur  • #1  ! - !2  i D ir.jsias  b rr.  . : ilur,  . 


DANGER  IN  DAMASCUS  BARRELS  is  graphically  portrayed  above.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened when  a modern  shotgun  shell  was  fired  through  a “Damascus  steel”  or  “twist 
steel”  barrel. 


placed  right,  the  hips  will  be  more 
or  less  locked  and  the  swing  will  be 
far  too  slow  on  a fast  moving  target. 

A good  swing  starts  at  the  ankles 
with  the  feet  staying  put.  The  gun 
should  be  brought  up  to  the  face 
rather  than  the  face  to  the  gun.  As 
you  step  into  the  shot,  the  head  is 
thrust  slightly  forward.  Push  the  gun 
out,  then  up  and  back  until  the  butt 
contacts  the  shoulder  and  the  eye  is 
in  line  with  the  barrel.  When  the 
gun  is  pushed  out  and  back  it  not 
only  eliminates  the  danger  of  the 
butt  catching  on  the  clothes  but 
makes  it  easier  to  place  the  butt  in 
the  same  place  shot  after  shot.  Unless 
the  gun  is  mounted  fast  and  the  eye 
aligns  with  the  barrel  with  uncon- 
scious effort,  the  shooter  is  badly 
handicapped.  He  will  have  to  spend 


too  much  vital  time  checking  his  aim, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  his  game. 

The  stock  plays  a much  greater 
part  in  making  a successful  shot  than 
the  average  shooter  realizes.  No  mat- 
ter how  fine  a pattern  a barrel  will 
shoot,  it  is  largely  the  stock  that 
determines  where  it  will  go.  It  per- 
forms precisely  the  same  functions  on 
a shotgun  that  the  rear  sight  per- 
forms with  a rifle.  It  does  this  by 
establishing  the  position  of  your  face 
and  eye  behind  the  barrel.  The  stock 
with  less  drop  has  a higher  comb  and 
consequently  holds  your  eye  in  a 
higher  position  when  you  hold  your 
cheek  against  it.  Conversely  a stock 
with  more  drop  will  possess  a lower 
comb  which  gives  a lower  position  to 
the  eye. 

When  a stock  has  lots  of  drop,  it 
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is  said  to  be  crooked.  If  one  has  small 
drop  it  is  said  to  be  straight.  Stock 
drop  is  measured  at  two  points.  Drop 
at  the  comb  and  drop  at  the  heel. 
These  dimensions  can  readily  be 
found. 

A stock  with  a lot  of  drop  has  a 
tendency  to  make  you  point  or  aim 
low  and  under  shoot  the  target.  The 
more  drop,  the  lower  you  will  prob- 
ably aim  and  shoot.  A straight  stock 
with  less  drop  tends  to  make  point 
and  aim  rather  high.  The  changing 
of  the  drop  or  curve  of  the  stock 
does  not  make  the  gun  shoot  differ- 
ently; it  only  changes  the  way  you 
point  it.  Bird  hunters  usually  favor 
fairly  straight  stocks  because  it  tends 
to  make  them  shoot  a little  high 
since  their  targets  are  generally  ris- 
ing. Thus  the  straight  stock  auto- 
matically provides  the  lead  needed  to 
hit  rising  game  as  far  as  elevation  is 
concerned.  Duck  and  rabbit  hunters 
find  a bit  more  drop  desirable  be- 
cause they  are  often  firing  at  descend- 
ing targets,  like  ducks  dropping  into 
the  decoys  or  at  a rabbit  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  same  plane  of 
elevation.  A very  straight  stock  in 
these  circumstances  could  cause  over 
shooting. 

Changing  the  pitch  of  the  stock 
will  also  influence  how  high  or  low 
we  point  the  gun.  Pitch  is  the  angle 
at  which  the  stock  butt  is  cut  in 
relation  to  the  surface  of  the  barrel. 
Stock  butts  are  not  cut  at  right  angles 
but  slope  off  in  a long  toe.  The  de- 
gree of  the  slope  of  toe  determines 
the  amount  of  down  pitch  the  stock 
has.  Less  pitch  would  tend  to  make 


you  shoot  high,  more  gives  a ten- 
dency to  shoot  lower. 

Stock  length  is  measured  from  the 
trigger  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
stock  butt.  Generally  the  longest 
stock  length  you  can  use  is  advised. 
The  shorter  the  stock,  the  more  re- 
coil is  emphasized.  There  is  more 
danger,  too,  of  your  trigger  finger  be- 
ing banged  by  the  trigger  guard  and 
of  your  thumb  hitting  your  nose 
when  using  a short  stock. 

The  comb  of  the  stock,  I believe, 
can  hand  a shooter  more  kinds  of 
grief  than  is  generally  realized.  If 
the  barrel  is  SO  inches  long,  then 
there  are  1440  inches  in  40  yards, 
into  which  30  inches  goes  48  times. 
Therefor  every  one  hundredth  of  an 
inch  lower  or  higher  than  the  correct 
line  of  aim  above  the  standing  breech 
will  make  a difference  of  about  one- 
half  an  inch  at  40  yards. 

Thus  changing  the  comb  so  that 
the  eye  is  directed  an  eighth  inch 
higher  or  lower  over  the  standing 
breech  will  change  the  sight  adjust- 
ment and  location  of  the  center  of 
the  pattern  about  6 inches  at  40 
yards.  This  is  not  theory  and  the 
facts  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  pretty 
hard  for  a shooter  to  tell  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  where  his  line  of 
sight  comes  above  the  standing 
breech  when  he  is  in  a hurry.  You 
can  figure  that,  if  the  pattern  center 
is  off  5 inches  at  40  yards,  you  will 
have  a decrease  in  effectiveness  of 
the  gun  of  about  15  per  cent.  Com- 
bine this  with  other  small  errors  and 
you  have  the  reason  why  misses  or 
cripples  are  frequent. 


J)on'r  shoot  oyer  the  skyline 
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National  Survey  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Reveals  25  Million  Sportsmen  Spend  $3  Billion 


A nationwide  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  hunting  and  fishing 
reveals  that  25  million  anglers  and 
hunters  spent  nearly  $3  billion  for 
500  million  days  of  sport  in  1955.  In 
that  year  they  drove  their  autos  more 
than  10  billion  miles  and  spent  an 
average  of  $114.42  apiece  on  equip- 
ment, travel,  licenses  and  other  out- 
lay in  the  pursuit  of  these  recrea- 
tions. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  survey 
pertains  to  the  last  calendar  year  and 
to  persons  12  years  old  and  older. 
The  information  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  300  interviewers  who  cov- 
\ ered  250  areas  in  the  United  States. 
About  20,000  homes  were  contacted 
in  a representative  cross  section  of 
the  nation,  and  6,220  anglers  and 
3,108  hunters  were  interviewed.  The 
project  was  financed  through  federal 
aid  funds  which  are  derived  from  the 
federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition  and  on  fishing  rods, 
reels  and  other  angling  equipment. 

This  was  the  first  national  survey 
of  fishing  and  hunting  ever  conducted 
in  the  United  States.  The  survey  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners 
recommended  it  as  a basis  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  recreational 
value  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  terms 
of  financial  outlays  and  individual 
participation. 

Hunting  appeal  was  found  to  hold 
relatively  steady  through  the  age 
groups  from  12  years  to  44  years. 
After  44  the  number  of  these  nimrods 
began  to  decline.  The  survey  showed 


that  5 million  women  in  the  U.  S. 
fished  and  close  to  one-half  million 
women  hunted. 

Nearly  four  and  one-half  million 
big  game  hunters  averaged  7 days 
apiece  in  quest  of  their  quarry.  Al- 
most 2 million  sought  out  waterfowl. 
The  duck  hunters  spent  $119,000,000, 
or  $60  apiece;  big  game  hunters  ex- 
pended $473  each;  and  the  average 
small  game  hunter  spent  $50. 

More  than  11  million  persons  in 
this  country  hunted  in  1955,  the  sur- 
vey showed.  On  that  basis  in  enter- 
taining nearly  one  million  hunters 
last  year,  Pennsylvania  easily  pro- 
vided recreation  for  one  in  twelve  of 
the  nation's  sport  shooters. 

Dr.  Ed  Kozicky  Appointed 
Conservation  Director  At  Oiin 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Kozicky  has  been 
appointed  director  of  conservation 
for  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation  to  succeed  the  late  C.  H. 
“Cap”  Hopkins,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports.  Kozicky 
will  be  headquartered  in  the  com- 
pany’s offices  at  East  Alton,  Illinois. 

A former  employee  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Kozicky 
has  been  leader  of  the  Iowa  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit  for 
the  past  eight  years.  He  formerly 
headed  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Elnit  and  worked 
for  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game 
Division.  His  chief  duty  at  Olin 
Mathieson  will  be  to  direct  Nilo 
Farms,  the  company’s  demonstration 
area  of  controlled  shooting  at  Brigh- 
ton, Illinois. 
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1 955  HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES  SET  NEW  RECORD 
PENNSYLVANIA 


In  the  1955  Pennsylvania  hunting 
license  year  which  ended  August  31, 
1956,  residents  of  the  state  secured 
898,542  licenses;  non-residents  pur- 
chased 32,471.  The  total  number  of 
licensed  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year  established  an  all-time  record. 
It  marks  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of 


increasing  license  sales.  Last  year 
(1954)  869,286  hunting  licenses  were 
issued  to  Pennsylvania  residents;  30,- 
827  to  non-residents.  During  the  1953 
license  year,  859,783  residents  and 
30,664  non-residents  purchased  li- 
censes to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania. 


RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT  HUNTERS'  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY 


Non- 

Non- 

Resident 

Resident 

Resident 

Resident 

Counties 

1955 

1955  Counties 

1955 

1955 

L 

i.  V. 

Adams  

6,681 

( 

1) 

461 

Allegheny  

. . 72,046 

( 

42) 

143 

Armstrong  . . . . 

..  13,089 

( 

8) 

180 

Beaver  

..  16,449 

( 

16) 

303 

Bedford  

8,663 

( 

8) 

521 

Berks  

. . 23,608 

( 

15) 

43 

Blair  

. . 17,476 

( 

19) 

245 

Bradford  

9,573 

( 

7) 

685 

Bucks  

14,892 

( 

14) 

706 

Butler  

..  15,401 

( 

10) 

165 

Cambria  

. . 23,454 

( 

17) 

277 

Cameron  

2,202 

( 

2) 

478 

Carbon  

6,507 

( 

10) 

77 

Centre  

12,813 

( 

9) 

194 

Chester  

..  15,552 

( 

9) 

554 

Clarion  

9,466 

( 

10) 

698 

Clearfield  

. . 15,651 

( 

13) 

807 

Clinton  

7,742 

( 

13) 

142 

Columbia  

8,842 

( 

4) 

95 

Crawford  

..  14,009 

( 

17) 

1,061 

Cumberland  . . . 

..  15,388 

( 

4) 

57 

Dauphin  

. . 20,082 

( 

29) 

152 

Delaware  

13,274 

( 

14) 

176 

Elk  

7,322 

( 

4) 

476 

Erie  

. . 25,072 

( 

18) 

866 

Fayette  

..  18,811 

( 

34) 

211 

Forest  

2,784 

( 

3) 

659 

Franklin  

. . 12,432 

( 

3) 

473 

Fulton  

2,614 

( 

8) 

187 

Greene  

5,173 

( 

8) 

140 

Huntingdon 

7,743 

( 

13) 

209 

Indiana  

. . 11 ,686 

( 

10) 

380 

Jefferson  

. . 10,640 

( 

15). 

660 

Juniata  

3,228 

( 

5) 

70 

D 

. V. 

Lackawanna  

15,001 

( 

24) 

230 

Lancaster  

29,006 

( 

15) 

129 

Lawrence  

11,860 

( 

6) 

1,304 

Lebanon  

10,496 

( 

11) 

37 

Lehigh  

14,259 

( 

13) 

78 

Luzerne  

27,739 

( 

29) 

551 

Lycoming  

17,403 

( 

18) 

313 

McKean  

10,185 

( 

V) 

1,337 

Mercer  

16,157 

( 

8) 

2,401 

Mifflin  

8,107 

( 

8) 

180 

Monroe  

6,723 

( 

6) 

659 

Montgomery  

24,229 

( 

13) 

52 

Montour  

2,184 

( 

3) 

14 

Northampton  .... 

16,212 

( 

9) 

733 

Northumberland  . 

13,350 

( 

9) 

77 

Perry  

5,242 

( 

5) 

51 

Philadelphia  

23,541 

( 

6) 

632 

Pike  

2,535 

( 

2) 

1,838 

Potter  

3,966 

( 

9) 

779 

Schuylkill  

19,504 

( 

12) 

94 

Snyder  

4,291 

( 

9) 

37 

Somerset  

13,526 

( 

19) 

420 

Sullivan  

1,849 

( 

4) 

87 

Susquehanna  .... 

5,669 

( 

3) 

449 

Tioga  

7,497 

( 

9) 

607 

Union  

4,104 

( 

7) 

52 

Venango  

10,315 

( 

12) 

926 

Warren  

7,439 

( 

11) 

1,455 

Washington  

22,394 

( 

12) 

555 

Wayne  

5,503 

( 

9) 

820 

Westmoreland 

37,547 

( 

32) 

200 

Wyoming  

3,424 

( 

1) 

137 

York  

25,953 

( 

13) 

511 

Dept  of  Revenue 

967 

( 

-) 

2,175 

Totals  

898,542 

(766)* 

32,47 1 1 

♦The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  “Free  Licenses’’  issued  to  Resident  Disabled  War 
Veterans,  which  are  included  in  column  of  “Resident  Licenses”. 

■(•Includes  2 Alien  Non-Resident  Hunters’  Licenses. 


* 

J 

—7 , 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  were  elected  during 
the  regular  fall  meeting  in  September.  Left  to  right:  Seth  Myers,  Sharon,  alternate 
delegate:  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Allentown,  Secretary;  Glenn  C.  Dodds,  Smiths  Ferry,  Treasurer; 
Ray  Armstrong,  retiring  President;  Steve  Emmanuel,  Wilkes-Barre,  new  President;  L.  W. 
Secoy,  Point  Marion,  2nd  vice-president;  Charlie  Stoddart,  Jr.,  State  College,  delegate  to 
National  Wildlife  Federation;  and  Ed.  F.  Brasseur,  DuBois,  1st  vice-president. 


Federal  Duck  Stamp  Sales  Start 
New  Upward  Trend 

Reversing  the  downward  trend  of 
the  past  two  years,  Federal  “duck 
stamp”  sales  in  fiscal  year  1956  soared 
to  2,369,940  to  reach  an  all-time  high, 
Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  reports. 

The  total  for  the  last  hunting 
season  exceeds  that  of  1955  by  188,- 
374,  and  the  previous  high  fiscal  year 
1 953-2, 296, 628-by  73,312.  The 

yearly  totals  are  supplied  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  agency  responsible 
for  distributing  and  selling  the 
stamps. 

California  headed  the  1956  list  with 
a total  of  180,173.  Other  states  re- 
cording sales  in  excess  of  100,000 
were  Texas,  with  169,229;  Michigan, 
146,240;  Minnesota,  131,985;  Wiscon- 
sin, 131,101;  Illinois,  125,185;  and 
Louisiana,  106,316.  In  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  States  the  greatest  number  of 


duck  hunters  were  found  in  New 
York  where  85,814  stamps  were  sold 
last  year.  Pennsylvania  had  the  next 
highest  number  of  waterfowlers  with 
a sale  of  53,064  stamps.  Other  states 
which  sold  more  than  10,000  stamps 
included  Florida— 38,753;  Maine— 13,- 
586;  Maryland— 26,732;  Massachu- 
setts—20,770;  New  Jersey— 29,558; 

North  Carolina— 30,963;  South  Caro- 
lina—16,498;  and  Virginia— 26,279. 

The  sales  of  duck  stamps,  accord- 
ing to  Director  John  L.  Farly  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  provide  the 
best  available  index  to  the  number 
and  location  of  waterfowl  hunters 
throughout  the  country.  As  an  indi- 
cator of  hunting  pressure,  the  at- 
tached tabulation  of  sales,  grouped 
by  waterfowl  flyways,  shows  that  the 
States  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  ac- 
counted for  1,019,145  of  the  1956 
total  of  duck  stamps  sold.  The  Cen- 
tral Flyway  States  had  523,630;  the 
Pacific  Flyway  States,  430,597;  and  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  States,  387,035. 


Missing  Is  m Art 

By  Jim  Hayes 


No  matter  how  big  the  deer  he  has 
bagged,  or  how  difficult  the  shots  he 
has  made,  someone  can  always  top 
them. 

But  a clean  miss  is  singularly  your 
own.  It  is  a feat  that  no  one  else  can 
ever  perform  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 


DEEP  in  the  heart  of  every  hunter 
there  is  a missed  shot  he  will 
always  remember. 
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There  is  much  to  be  said  for  miss- 
ing. The  rabbit  that  zigs  when  we 
aim  for  the  zag  is  worth  a dozen 
rabbits  that  zig  and  depart  this  veil 
of  tears  as  hasenpfeffer. 

Contrary  to  belief,  consistent  miss- 
ing is  not  easy.  The  modern  sport- 
ing firearm  just  isn’t  designed  for  it. 
Sooner  or  later  the  law  of  averages 
catches  up.  And  you  are  one  bird  or 
rabbit  closer  to  quitting  time. 

In  the  respect  that  there  is  no  limit 
on  misses,  a clean  miss  is  better  any- 
day  than  a kill.  Unlike  fishing,  in 
hunting  there’s  no  throwing  ’em 
back. 

Probably  the  saddest  experience 
that  can  befall  a hunter  is  to  score 
a double  on  grouse  or  ringnecks  early 
in  the  day.  Doubles  on  grouse  are 
saddest  of  all  because  normally  you 
only  hit  one  out  of  ten.  It’s  missing 
the  nine  that  makes  the  sport. 

Ringneck  pheasants  are  best  missed, 
surprisingly  enough,  on  the  ground. 
Some  hunters  insist  that  shooting  a 
pheasant  on  the  ground  it  not  sport- 
ing. Others  maintain  that  it  isn’t 
only  not  sporting;  it  isn’t  even  pos- 
sible. 

For  the  novice  nimrod  there  is  no 
missing  quite  like  grouse  missing. 
With  their  trick  of  thundering  up 
under  your  feet  and  dodging  between 
trees,  grouse  are  made  to  be  missed. 
It  requires  no  practice. 

There  is  even  a ritual  that  goes 
with  grouse  missing.  It  involves  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  pry  open  a shot- 
gun shell  and  pouring  the  shot  into 
your  palm. 

Invariably  you  end  up  with  a palm- 
ful of  shot— clean,  cold  and  deadly. 
But  you  keep  looking  because  some- 
day—it  may  take  years— but  someday 


you  are  going  to  find  that  no-shot 
shell. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  about 
missing  is  that  there  is  only  one  kind 
—clean  misses.  The  best  way  to  main- 
tain an  unblemished  record  is  to 
make  certain  the  game  is  within  easy 
missing  range.  That  means  close 
enough  to  get  a clean  kill  should  you 
miscalculate  the  miss. 

The  trick  in  missing  woodcock  is 
to  aim  for  the  spot  you  figure  the 
bird  will  level  off  from  its  spiraling 
vertical  takeoff.  Even  if  you  do  bag 
a woodcock  it  is  not  as  if  you  killed 
it  personally.  Any  timberdoodle  silly 
enough  to  level  off  where  you  expect 
him  to  wouldn’t  live  out  the  season 
anyway.  You  are  just  hurrying  along 
its  fate. 

In  deer  hunting,  missing  is  serious 
business.  It  takes  real  will-power  to 
concentrate  on  missing  after  you  have 
nearly  froze  to  death  waiting  for  the 
opportunity. 

An  amazingly  effective  way  to  miss 
deer  is  to  not  sight  in  your  rifle. 
Eventually  a trophy  buck  will  pre- 
sent you  a broadside  shot  at  fifty 
yards.  And  you  will  empty  the  clip 
at  him  without  disturbing  a hair. 

Having  learned  your  lesson  you 
will  trade-in  your  old  rifle  for  a brand 
new  scope-mounted  job.  You  will  line 
up  tin-cans  on  a hillside,  step  back 
200  yards,  and  knock  them  off  left  to 
right— bang,  bang,  bang. 

But  will  you  ever  again  see  a buck 
like  the  one  you  missed?  And  if  you 
do  will  you  bring  it  down  with  a 
well-placed  shot  at  200  yards?  Or  will 
you  come  apart  at  the  seams  and 
shake  so  bad  you  can’t  even  find  the 
deer  in  your  scope-sight,  much  less 
hit  it? 

Like  I say— missing’s  an  art. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Let's  Start  A Conservation  Club 


By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WITHIN  the  last  few  months,  a 
group  of  teenage  boys  in  upper 
Michigan  have  received  two  state 
awards  and  one  national  award  for 
work  in  conservation.  Both  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
State  Outdoor  Writers’  Association 
gave  this  group  their  conservation 
awards  for  1956.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting, since  there  are  hundreds  of 
adult  conservation  clubs  in  the  state. 
This  same  group  of  teenagers  re- 
ceived a Parent’s  Institute  Citation 
for  outstanding  group  work  in  com- 


munity service.  It  was  the  only  such 
award  made  for  work  in  conservation. 

There  are  many  such  youth  groups 
around  the  country  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  conservation  through 
their  own  conservation  clubs.  But 
there  should  be  more  such  clubs  with 
action  programs.  For,  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it,  young  people’s  or- 
ganizations, if  properly  guided,  can 
accomplish  more  than  many  adult 
groups. 

Teenagers  like  action— they  like  to 
do  things.  They  like  the  outdoors 


YOUNG  CONSERVATIONISTS  at  Mifliinburg  Junior-Senior  High  School  can  gaze  right 
out  their  windows  at  a wildlife  area  they  helped  improve.  Under  the  leadership  of  biology 
instructor  Robert  Holman,  students  built  a fence  row,  dug  a pond,  built  stream  improve- 
ments and  then  stocked  the  “inner  court”  with  various  game  birds  and  animals. 
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and  like  to  work  in  the  outdoors. 
They  like  to  run  their  own  programs 
and  plan  their  own  activities.  When 
they  can  see  a purpose  in  what  they 
are  doing,  they  go  all  out,  and  their 
accomplishments  frequently  put 
adults  to  shame. 

A conservation  club  can  easily 
meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  a group 
of  teenagers— both  boys  and  girls — 
and  as  they  form  the  club  and  run  it 
themselves,  they  are  acquiring  habits 
and  attitudes  that  carry  over  to  adult 
life.  When  the  program  is  one  of 
action,  then  they  are  practicing 
citizenship  in  the  best  way  as  they 
make  a definite  contribution  to  the 
community’s  and  nation’s  welfare. 

How  To  Get  Started 

A conservation  club  can  start  in 
one  of  two  ways. 

First,  it  may  originate  with  an 
adult.  A teacher,  conservation-minded 
sportsman,  a volunteer  youth  leader 
—any  adult  interested  in  hard  work 
for  a few  months  until  the  club  is 
well  underway— can  organize  a club 
with  a small  nucleus  of  interested 
teenagers. 

Secondly,  a group  of  interested 
teenagers  may  get  a club  started 
themselves,  by  determining  that  they 
want  such  a club  and  then  by  find- 
ing the  best  possible  adult  to  help 
them  get  started. 

One  of  the  most  active  conserva- 
tion clubs  in  the  country  started  in 
just  this  way.  Six  high  school  boys, 
all  very  much  interested  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  decided  their  town 
needed  a conservation  club.  They 
rounded  up  six  of  their  friends  and 
had  a meeting  in  one  boy’s  home. 
They  wanted  their  own  club,  which 
they  themselves  would  run,  but  they 
recognized  the  need  for  an  adult  ad- 
visor to  help  them  get  started. 

They  made  a list  of  three  men 
whom  they  all  respected  and  whom 
they  felt  could  help  them  the  most. 
They  elected  a committee  of  three  to 
talk  with  these  men  in  order  of  pref- 


erence and  to  “sell”  them  on  serving 
as  advisor.  The  first  man  they  talked 
with  took  the  job,  and  now  seven 
years  later,  still  has  it. 

In  any  case,  the  club  should  start 
small  and  grow  naturally.  No  high 
pressure  stunts  will  attract  a per- 
manent membership.  The  best  kind 
of  publicity  results  from  an  action 
program  that  the  members  them- 
selves develop  and  carry  out.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  small  starting 
group  soon  attracts  more  and  more 
members. 

First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  a new  club  fre- 
quently can  make  or  break  the  club. 
It  has  to  be  good— and  this  means  ad- 
vance planning  and  a good  program, 
followed  by  refreshments. 

Too  often  the  first  meeting  is 
strictly  business,  with  election  of 
officers,  selection  of  committees  and 
discussion  of  a constitution  before  the 
club  is  ready  for  it.  It  takes  time  for 
members  to  know  each  other,  and 
for  the  natural  leaders  of  the  group 
to  stand  out.  Too  often  officers  are 
elected  who  very  soon  turn  out  to  be 
unsuited  for  their  job. 

The  best  plan  is  for  club  members 
to  select  a temporary  board  of  di- 
rectors to  serve  for  three  months  or 
so.  The  board  elects  a chairman  who 
acts  as  president  for  three  months. 
By  that  time,  members  know  each 
other’s  capabilities  and  can  select 
officers  for  the  year  more  intelligently. 

Other  things  to  be  decided  at  the 
first  meeting  are:  How  often  meet- 
ings will  be  held;  where  and  when; 
dues,  if  any;  whether  the  club  wants 
a formal  constitution  or  a simple 
statement  of  principles  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  new  incoming  mem- 
bers; what  the  first  major  club  project 
will  be,  and  when;  selection  of  a 
temporary  program  committee;  selec- 
tion of  a temporary  publicity  com- 
mittee; and  selection  of  a temporary 
activities  or  project  committee. 

In  these  decisions,  the  adult  ad- 


Hal  Harrison  Photo 

OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES  are  always  a highlight  in  the  program  of  any  Junior  Conserva- 
tion Club.  Trapping  instruction  by  qualified  Commission  held  officers  is  the  center  of 
interest  here. 


visor  should  be  just  that— an  advisor. 
It  is  difficult  for  most  adults  to  sit 
still  in  backgrounds.  But  this  is  a 
youth  club,  run  by  and  for  youths 
themselves. 

This  first  meeting— business  should 
be  completed  in  an  hour  or  less  and 
should  be  followed  by  a half  hour  or 
so  program  put  on  by  an  invited 
guest. 

The  main  part  of  the  program 
might  be  a display  and  explanation 
of  a gun  collection  by  the  collector; 
it  might  be  a talk  by  a game  manage- 
ment agent  on  a particular  project; 
it  might  be  a color-sound  motion 
picture  on  hunting  or  fishing;  it 
might  be  a demonstration  by  a fly- 
tier;  or  an  illustrated  talk  by  a local 
sportsman  on  a recent  big-game  hunt- 
ing trip  he  made. 

In  any  case,  it  should  not  be  kid- 
stuff— it  must  be  the  same  kind  of 
program  that  appeals  to  an  adult 
audience,  and  the  speaker  must  be 
warned  not  to  talk  down  to  his 
audience.  Many  adults  have  been  un- 
happily surprised  at  the  technical 
knowledge  of  teenage  audience. 


Refreshments  for  the  first  meeting 
need  not  be  elaborate— cider  and 
doughnuts  are  enough  during  a half 
hour  or  so  informal  bull  session  with 
the  speaker  and  advisor.  If  the  host 
at  the  first  meeting  cannot  supply 
the  “eats,”  contributions  of  a dime 
or  fifteen  cents  each  would  pay  for 
them. 

Club  Sponsorship 

The  most  successful  conservation 
clubs  are  those  sponsored  by,  but  not 
run  by,  adult  groups.  Adult  sports- 
man’s groups  or  conservation  clubs, 
Izaak  Walton  League  Chapters  and 
service  clubs  are  logical  sponsors. 
Parent-teachers  Associations,  schools, 
or  a group  of  parents  are  also  ex- 
cellent sources  of  sponsorship. 

But  generally,  some  sort  of  adult 
sponsorship  is  necessary,  and  getting 
it  is  a job  for  the  club’s  adult  advisor. 

First,  the  club  needs  a place  to 
meet.  It  can  rapidly  outgrow  the 
bounds  of  the  average  home.  Further, 
the  average  home  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  sort  of  decoration  that  is  ideal 
for  a conservation  club. 
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Then  too,  club  activities  and  work 
projects  sometimes  call  for  transpor- 
tation—and  this  means  a group  of 
private  cars  to  take  members  out 
into  the  field.  Remember,  this  is  a 
conservation  club,  not  a conversation 
club.  Conservation  means  action,  and 
doing  things,  not  sitting  around  a 
club  room  talking.  So  transportation 
is  necessary  and  the  club  sponsor 
should  be  responsible  for  it  as  the 
need  arises. 

In  some  cases,  until  the  club  gets 
established  and  builds  up  a treasury, 
there  may  be  a need  for  some  money. 
Later  on  the  club  can  finance  its  own 
way— but  in  the  beginning,  a modest 
financial  loan  or  contribution  from 
the  sponsor  may  be  helpful. 

Generally,  then  sponsorship  by  an 
adult  group  is  desirable— to  supply  a 
meeting  room,  some  financial  help, 
transportation  and  even  help  in 
arranging  for  speakers  and  other  club 
meeting  program  features. 

The  Job  Of  The  Club  Committees 

Members  of  the  temporary  board 


of  directors  and  the  committees 
selected  at  the  first  meeting  should 
know  the  job  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  best  accomplished  in 
small  meetings  with  the  advisor  or 
with  specialists  invited  by  the  group 
to  work  with  the  committee. 

The  job  of  the  board  and  its  chair- 
man is  to  run  the  club,  officiate  at 
meetings  and  to  check  progress  of 
the  committees  until  the  time  has 
arrived  when  permanent  officers  for 
a year  are  selected.  It  may  be  the  job 
of  the  board  to  select  members  for 
the  various  committees,  and  this 
selection  should  be  such  that  every- 
one in  the  club  is  on  a committee 
with  a specific  job  to  do.  When  every 
member  has  a responsibility  and 
carries  out  his  job,  the  chances  of  the 
club  being  successful  are  insured. 

The  program  committee  plans  the 
details  of  the  regular  meetings— fea- 
ture entertainment  and  refreshment. 
If  the  feature  calls  for  a projector 
and  screen,  this  committee  gets  them, 


FEEDING  SHELTER  shown  here  was  built  and  maintained  by  members  of  the  Junior 
Conservation  Club  at  the  Aliquippa  High  School.  Larry  Blaney,  at  left,  is  the  faculty 
advisor  of  this  nationally  famous  club. 
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sets  them  up  and  operates  the  pro- 
jector. They  get,  prepare  and  serve 
refreshments.  Most  important,  they 
plan  ahead  for  speakers  and  other 
meeting  features,  well  in  advance. 
They  act  as  hosts  at  the  meetings, 
greeting  guests  and  making  introduc- 
tions. It  is  their  job  to  see  that  each 
meeting  is  as  interesting  and  packed 
with  action  as  possible. 

The  publicity  committee  has  the 
job  of  seeing  to  it  that  members 
know  the  time,  place  and  program 
of  the  next  meeting.  This  can  be 
done  by  personal  contact,  by  phone, 
by  post  card  or  school  paper.  After 
the  meeting,  the  publicity  committee 
writes  a short  story  for  the  local 
paper.  The  editor  of  the  outdoor 
column  is  often  happy  to  run  such 
a short  notice  in  his  column.  If  and 
when  the  club  decides  to  put  out  a 
monthly  mimeographed  paper,  the 
publicity  committee  does  the  job. 

The  activity  or  project  committee 
has  the  job  of  finding,  organizing 
and  running  major  outdoor  projects 
of  the  club.  These  may  be  such 
things  as  tree  planting,  a wood  duck 


nesting  box  project,  good  shrub 
planting,  hunter  safety  training,  dog 
training,  or  crow  shooting.  But  they 
get  in  touch  with  local  conservation 
technicians  and  find  projects  that 
need  to  be  done,  which  they  can  do, 
which  will  contribute  toward  better 
hunting  or  fishing  in  the  future. 

A membership  committee  may  or 
may  not  be  needed  to  get  new  mem- 
bers. Frequently,  the  club  program 
and  word  of  mouth  publicity  attracts 
new  members.  Sometimes  a member- 
ship committee  is  required  to  develop 
rules  for  membership  and  to  round 
up  new  membership. 

Programs  and  Projects 

Future  issues  of  the  Game  News 
will  carry  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
conservation  club  programs  and  proj- 
ects based  on  two  meetings  per 
month— an  indoor  meeting  and  an 
outdoor  meeting. 

Starting  a conservation  club  is  out- 
door fun  for  the  future.  It’s  sure 
fun  now  and  the  results  of  a good 
club  program  can  do  much  to  insure 
good  hunting  in  the  years  to  come. 


WILDLIFE  PLANTINGS  are  part  of  many  club  programs.  This  group  of  Girl  Scouts 
is  shown  at  work  improving  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  on  their  camp  grounds  near 
Frederick. 


RETURNING  TO  FIRING  LINE  at  the  72nd  National  Archery  Association  Championship 
Tournament  held  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey  last  August  are,  left  to  right:  O.  K.  Smathers, 
Brevard,  North  Carolina— 2nd  place;  Jim  Nealy,  St.  Louis;  Joe  Fries,  Los  Angeles— 1st 
place  in  York  #1  Target  Round;  and  Silvester  Chessman,  Cleveland— 3rd  place. 

The  Championship  Trail 

By  Tom  Forbes 


KARL  E.  PALMATIER,  Tourna- 
ment Chairman  of  the  National 
Field  Archery  Association  since  1940, 
former  President  of  the  Michigan 
Bow  Hunters,  and  President  of  the 
National  Archery  Association  in 
1935-36  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  his  home  state  of  Michigan 
“about  one  third  of  the  Instinctive 
bare  bow  field  target  archers  shoot 
in  an  Instinctive  class  at  target 
tournaments.  In  Michigan  we  have 
this  slogan  on  our  state  medal,  ‘All 
Archery  For  All  Archers’.” 

“TAM,”  The  Archers’  Magazine 
recently  conducted  a survey  on  the 


techniques  of  Champion  Target  and 
Field  Archers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  returns  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  to  the  cham- 
pions brought  out  clearly  one  im- 
portant fact  which  will  surprise  a lot 
of  recent  converts  to  the  sport  of 
archery.  Among  the  champions  all 
types  of  shooting  is  Archery  and  the 
archers  who  shoot  top  scores  do  not 
consider  Field  shooting  and  Target 
shooting  as  two  different  things.  One 
top  flight  field  archer  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  his  question- 
naire: “You  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  I have  shot  in  a great 
many  target  tournaments  using  field 
gear  and  my  scores  for  the  Double 
Americans  are  usually  from  1350  to 
1375;  and  I have  broken  700  on  a 
single  American.  This  is  without  a 
sight,  shooting  the  same  as  I do  in 
the  field.”  Another  Field  Target 
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Champion  stated:  “I  think  Field 

archery  and  Target  archery  are  both 
good  sports  regardless  of  how  you 
shoot,  and  all  top  archers  use  differ- 
ent methods.” 

Joe  Fries  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, National  Target  Champion 
of  the  United  States  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  uses  the  high  anchor 
of  the  field  archer;  drawing  high  on 
the  side  of  his  face.  He  also  placed 
second  in  the  Free  Style  Division  of 
the  National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion Championship  Tournament  in 
Colorado  this  year.  All  of  which  adds 
up  to  one  of  my  favorite  maxims: 
“It’s  the  man  behind  the  bow  who 
makes  the  score.”  Or,  as  the  Mast- 
head in  TAM  puts  it:  “Free  style  or 
Bare  bow  (Instinctive)  The  Object 
is  to  Hit  the  Mark.” 

Pennsylvania  shares  with  California 
the  honor  of  being  the  home  state  of 
National  Champions.  Both  Field  and 
Target  Champions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Men’s  Division  are  Cali- 
fornians. In  the  Women’s  Division 
the  top  ranking  target  archer  and  the 
members  of  the  winning  target  team 
are  Pennsylvanians.  Julia  Heagey  of 
the  Lancaster  Archery  Club  won  the 
title  at  the  annual  tournament  of 
the  Eastern  Archery  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  1956. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  state  cham- 
pionship tournaments  are  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association.  The  state  is  divided  into 
six  regions  and  the  more  than  2200 
members  of  the  association  are 
affiliated  with  some  85  different  clubs. 
Both  regional  and  field  champion- 
ship tournaments  are  held  yearly. 
Prior  to  the  October  bow  and  arrow 
season  for  deer  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association  sponsors 
and  conducts  a state  championship 
target  tournament  and  a state  cham- 
pionship field  tournament.  The  State 
Target  Tournament  was  held  at 
State  College  over  the  Labor  Day 
week  end  on  the  grounds  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Dormitory 


accommodations  were  made  available 
to  the  archers  and  meals  were  served 
at  the  cafeteria  located  in  the  “Hub” 
— Hetzel  Union  Building.  The  State 
Champion  in  the  Mens’  Division  is 
decided  on  the  basis  of  a York  and  a 
Double  American  Round.  Charles 
Hein  of  the  Pittsburgh  Archery  Club 
won  the  State  Title  with  an  aggregate 
score  of  2320  made  up  as  follows: 
1st  American  744;  2nd  American  730; 
York  846.  The  Runner-up  was  Robert 
Kaufhold,  Jr.  of  Neffsville  who  put 
together  a 712  and  a 700  American 
round  and  an  838  York  for  a total 
score  of  2250.  In  the  Ladies  Division 
Mrs.  Carole  Meinhart  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Archery  Club  posted  an  aggre- 
gate total  of  2502  to  take  the  title. 
Shot  a 694  and  a 692  American;  a 
516  National;  and  a 600  Columbia. 
In  the  number  2 slot  Ann  Newbold 
of  Lima  shot  a total  of  2436  points, 
made  up  of  a 692  and  634  American, 
a 548  National,  and  a 562  Columbia. 
Garten  Allertob  of  Pittsburgh  led 
the  Junior  Boys  with  a 418  and  a 542 
American,  a 600  Hereford,  for  a total 
of  1560.  Barry  Moyer  of  State  College 
with  a 491—439—406  for  1336  was 
second.  The  Junior  Girls  (under  13 
years  of  age)  Class  was  won  by  Sally 
Moffitt  of  Allentown  with  a 566—579 
American,  a 397  National,  and  a 481 
Columbia  for  a total  of  2023.  Second 
place  went  to  Norma  McCollough 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Archery  Club  with 
a 533—510—440—479  for  a total  of 
1962.  This  Pittsburgh  Club  is  the 
top  ranking  target  club  in  the  State, 
numbering  several  State  and  a Na- 
tional champion  among  its  members. 
They  lay  stress  on  the  younger 
shooters  and  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  competition  in  future 
events. 

The  Lancaster  Archery  Club’s 
Women’s  team  won  the  State  title 
and  at  the  same  time  set  an  all  time 
record  for  the  event.  Their  aggregate 
score  for  96  arrows  shot  at  50  yards 
was  2713.  This  total  is  25  points 
higher  than  the  National  mark.  The 
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WOMEN’S  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAM  from  the  Lancaster  Archery  Club,  holds  both  the 
State  and  National  title.  Left  to  right:  Margaret  Shenk,  Vera  Lehman,  Julia  Heagey  and 
Rita  Moore. 


team  members  and  their  individual 


scores  are: 

Julia  Heagey  724 

Rita  Moore  678 

Verna  Leaman  664 

Margaret  Shenk  647 


This  group  also  holds  the  Team 
Championship  title  of  the  National 
Archery  Association  which  they  won 
at  the  1956  Annual  Target  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  at  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey.  The  “National”  as  it  is 
commonly  called  was  held  during 
August  at  Ocean  County  Park  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  former  home 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

At  State  College  the  York  Archers 
won  the  Mens’  Team  Shoot  with  a 
total  score  of  2585.  Shooting  96 
arrows  each  at  60  yards  the  indivi- 
dual team  members  posted  the  fol- 


lowing scores: 

Albert  Fields  668 

Robert  Kaufhold,  Jr.  . 655 

Ray  Shewed 648 

Russel  Edie  614 


The  Erie  Archers  team  was  a close 
second  with  an  aggregate  score  of 
2574.  Dimitri  Erdley  was  individual 
high  man  with  a 724  total  which  in- 
cluded a perfect  end  (6  gold)  of  six 
consecutive  arrows  in  the  9 ring 
(gold)  at  60  yards. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
archers  competed  for  the  titles  of 
champion  in  their  respective  classes 
at  the  11th  Annual  Field  Champion- 
ship Tournament  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Conococheaque 
Archery  Club  at  Greencastle,  Penn- 
sylvania on  September  29  and  30. 
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This  club  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
rolling  country  of  south  central  Penn- 
sylvania. The  club  buildings  are  new 
and  equipped  with  modern  facilities. 
The  held  course  is  beautifully  laid 
out  and  constructed,  well  maintained, 
and  a delight  to  shoot  over.  The 
Field,  Hunters,  and  Big  Game 
Rounds  of  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  were  shot  to 
determine  the  champions  in  both  the 
free  style  and  instinctive  or  bare  bow 
divisions.  Those  archers  shooting  in 
the  free-style  division  use  sights  or 
sighting  devices  on  their  bows  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  instinctive  archer 
who  shoots  without  any  sighting  de- 
vice or  mark  on  his  bow.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  tournament 
demonstrated  that  the  instinctive 
archer  can  and  does  hold  his  own  on 
the  field  course  in  competition  with 

INSTINCTIVE  DIVISION 

Men: 

Gerald  Walker,  Berlin  

Jay  Peake,  Charleroi  

Women: 

Genevieve  Husted,  Perkiomenville  

Marie  Franks,  West  Leesport  

FREE-STLYE  DIVISION 

Men: 

Robert  Kaufhold,  Jr.,  Neffsville  

Robert  Jackson,  Warren  

Women: 

Dorcas  Toomy,  York  

Verna  Leaman,  Bird-in-Hand  

INSTINCTIVE  DIVISION 

Intermediate  Boys:  Above  13  yrs.  but  not 
16  years  of  age. 

Marvin  Goetz,  Greencastle  

Junor  Boys:  Under  13  years  of  age. 

Ronald  Walker,  Berlin  

The  1956  National  Championship 
Tournament  of  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  was  held  this 
year  in  Colorado  Springs’  Palmer 
Park.  Les  Speaks,  of  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia shooting  in  the  Instinctive 
Division  shot  a 750  field;  a 790 
Hunters’  and  a 935  Big  Game  Round 
for  an  aggregate  score  of  2475  to  out- 
point Benny  Gatski  of  Grant  Town, 
West  Virginia  who  has  shot  in  Penn- 


the  freestyle  shooter.  Both  winner 
and  runner-up  in  the  mens’  instinc- 
tive division  posted  higher  scores 
than  their  opposite  numbers  in  the 
free-style  division;  and  the  runner-up 
in  the  instinctive  group  came  within 
two  points  of  the  score  shot  by  the 
winner  of  the  free  style  group.  Grad- 
ually the  scores  shot  by  the  archers 
of  these  two  groups  are  growing  closer 
in  Pennsylvania;  which  may  hasten 
the  day  when  we  Pennsylvanians 
make  no  distinction  in  methods  of 
shooting  and  award  the  title  to  that 
archer  who  can  compile  the  highest 
score. 

So  that  you  may  compare  your 
own  scores  with  the  cream  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s field  shooters,  the  scores 
and  names  of  the  champions  and  the 
runner-up  in  the  several  divisions  are 
set  down  below: 


Field 

Hunter’s 

Bis  Game 

Total 

403 

430 

500 

1333 

368 

437 

475 

1280 

295 

361 

380 

1036 

248 

312 

395 

955 

371 

471 

440 

1282 

333 

382 

415 

1130 

174 

267 

355 

796 

198 

208 

245 

651 

230 

312 

330 

872 

387 

390 

420 

1197 

sylvania  Championship  Tourna- 
ments. Benny  shot  a total  of  2455. 
He  topped  the  Californian  with  a 
760  Field  and  an  815  Hunters’ 
Round  but  went  down  to  defeat 
when  Speaks  rolled  up  his  Big  Game 
score  of  935. 

In  the  Freestyle  Division  Reuben 
Powell  successfully  defended  his  title 
by  shooting  a 2743  in  the  free-style 
division.  Joe  Fries  took  the  second 


spot  with  a 2624.  Six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  archers  were  entered  in 
this  tournament.  A Californian,  Jo 
McCubbins  won  the  womens’  title 
with  a new  aggregate  record  of  2139. 

The  greatest  thrills  for  Pennsyl- 
vanians came  at  the  National  Archery 
Association  Annual  Target  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  at  Lakewood. 
In  three  days  of  competition  and 
after  shooting  462  arrows  Mrs.  Carole 
Meinhart  of  the  Pittsburgh  Archery 
Club  came  from  behind  and  held  a 
two  point  lead  on  her  nearest  rival, 
Artie  Palkowski  from  Norwalk,  Calif- 
ornia. With  six  arrows  to  go  the 
ladies  stepped  to  the  shooting  line 
and  each  fired  three  arrows  into  the 
gold,  then  relinquished  their  places 
to  the  other  two  ladies  shooting  on 
target  No.  1.  Coming  up  to  the  line 
for  their  last  three  arrows:  Artie  shot 
7-7-5  and  Carole  shot  9-7-9  to  win  the 
Ladies’  Championship.  Sharing  the 
Pennsylvania  laurels  at  the  National 
was  the  Womens’  Team  from  the 
Lancaster  Archery  Club  who  won  the 
Team  shoot  in  the  Womens’  Division 
and  therefore  rank  as  the  No.  1 
Target  Team  of  the  United  States. 
That  the  title  is  well  deserved  was 
ably  demonstrated  when  they  re- 
peated their  triumph  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Target  Championship 
Shoot. 


WOMAN’S  N.  A.  A.  CHAMPION  Carole 
Meinhart  of  the  Pittsburgh  Archery  Club. 
Her  individual  target  score  was  3682  to  edge 
out  Artie  Palkowski  of  Norwalk,  California. 


The  winning  team  and  their  scores: 


Julia  Heagey  710 

Verna  Leaman  624 

Margaret  Shenk  599 

Rita  Moore  598 


2531 

Names  and  scores  posted  by  the  in- 
dividual target  champions  are: 


MEN: 

York 

York 

American  American 

T otal 

Joe  Fries,  Los  Angeles,  California 

916 

897 

762 

736 

3311 

O.  K.  Smathers,  Brevard,  N.  C.  ... 

917 

888 

734 

726 

3265 

Sylvester  Chessman,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

951 

850 

736 

728 

3265 

WOMEN: 

National 

Colu 

mbia 

American 

T otal 

Carole  Meinhart,  Pittsburgh  

520-528 

612 

-590 

716-716 

3682 

Artie  Palkowski,  Norwalk,  Cal.  . . 

534-556 

598 

-605 

688-695 

3674 

These  then  are  the  Champions  and 
their  1956  records.  They  all  have  one 
thing  in  common.  Each  is  a perfec- 
tionist in  his  or  her  style  of  shooting 
and  one  and  all  they  have  spent 


hundreds  of  enjoyable  hours  in  the 
outdoors  learning  the  technique 
which  has  earned  them  the  title  of 
Champions. 
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NEW  BOOK  GIVES  COMPLETE  DEER  STORY 

“The  Deer  of  North  America”— the  latest  addition  to  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute’s  series  of  authoritative  books  on  the  continent’s  principal 
mammals  and  birds— is  the  most  comprehensive  book  published  during  the 
past  30  years  on  the  habits,  life  history,  management  and  importance  of  these 
big  game  animals. 

To  a majority  of  North  American  sportsmen,  big  game  means  deer.  To 
millions  of  Americans,  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  deer  are  symbolic  of 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature.  At  least  one  of  the  three  species  of  American 
deer— whitetails,  mule  deer  and  blacktails— is  found  in  every  State,  every 
Province  of  Canada,  in  Alaska,  and  Mexico. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Walter  P.  Taylor  and  handsomely  illustrated  with  color 
paintings  by  Walter  A.  Weber  and  sketches  by  Wallace  Hughes,  the  668- 
paged  volume  summarizes  the  findings  of  many  years  of  study  by  leading  wild- 
life experts  in  all  parts  of  the  deer  range.  The  authors  are  state  game  ad- 
ministrators, biologists  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  educators  and  practical  scientists. 

This  well-illustrated  volume  will  be  appreciated  and  be  of  value  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wildlife  of  North  America,  whether  as  a hunter,  observer, 
wildlife  administrator,  biologist,  student,  or  educator.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  co-publisher,  The  Stackpole  Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  at  $12.50  apiece. 


Your  Game  News  number,  we  mean!  Take  a careful  look  at  the  mailing 
label  for  this  issue.  The  number  printed  in  the  upper  right  corner  will  tell 
you  when  your  present  subscription  expires.  The  first  digit  indicates  the 
month  (1  for  January,  12  for  December)  and  the  other  two  numbers  signify 
the  year.  And,  please,  send  us  your  renewal  order  at  least  45  days  in  advance— 
we  don’t  want  you  to  miss  a single  copy  of  your  magazine.  The  subscription 
blank  printed  below  for  your  convenience  makes  it  easy  to  keep  Game  News 
coming! 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

Please  renew  my  subscription  for  GAME  NEWS  as  follows: 

$1.00  per  year  $2.50  Special  Rate  for  Three  Years 

Name  - 

Street  or  R.  D 

Post  Office  

(Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

CARL  B.  BENSON 

Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta,  passed  away  on 
October  23,  1954.  Better  known  among  his 
brother  officers  and  many  sportsmen  friends  as 
“Swede”,  he  served  as  a Game  Protector  since 
1919. 

FRANCIS  H.  COFFIN 

Francis  H.  Coffin,  of  Scranton,  died  on  Nov- 
ember 13,  1955.  He  served  as  a Member  of 
the  Game  Commission  from  1924  to  1931  and, 
along  with  his  wife,  made  many  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  ornithology  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

J.  Q.  CREVELING,  ESQ. 

J.  Q.  Creveling,  Esquire,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
passed  on  to  his  final  reward  on  February  19, 
1956  at  the  age  of  94.  He  was  a Member  of 
the  Game  Commission  from  1932  to  1937,  was 
widely  recognized  as  the  "father”  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Law,  and  was  nationally  ac- 
claimed as  an  outstanding  conservationist. 

S.  HAROLD  FISHER 

S.  Harold  Fisher,  Huntingdon,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1956.  He  was  a Member  of  the  Com- 
mission from  1942  to  1943. 

HOWARD  FRAIM 

Howard  Fraim,  Camp  Hill,  died  on  January 
3,  1956.  He  was  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the 
Commission  since  1938. 

ERNEST  E.  HARWOOD 

Ernest  E.  Harwood,  Hazleton,  passed  away 
on  November  18,  1955.  He  was  a former 
Executive  Director  and  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission from  1932  to  1935. 

FRED  MASON 

Fred  Mason,  former  Refuge  Keeper  of  Refuge 
No.  1,  Clinton  County,  died  in  Renovo  in 
April,  1956.  He  served  the  Commission  in  the 
pioneering  days  from  1920  to  1941. 

G.  I.  PHILLIPS 

G.  I.  Phillips,  Alexandria,  died  on  April  20, 
1955  after  a long  illness.  He  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  from  1940  to 
1941  and  from  1943  to  1955. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG 


OFFICE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 


June  1,  1956 


To  His  Excellency  George  M.  Leader 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Sir: 

We  submit  our  report  for  the  biennium  June  1, 
I95I1  - May  31>  1956  with  considerable  pleasure.  The 
wildlife  restoration  program  has  moved  steadily  forward 
during  that  period  and  some  noteworthy  achievements  con- 
tributed to  its  progress.  They  are  highlighted  in  the 
report  itself. 

One  thing  which  probably  contributed  most  to 
the  program  was  the  administrative  reorganization  which 
you  approved  at  our  request.  Its  streamlined  composition 
enabled  us  to  function  more  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

Your  personal  support  of  our  endeavors,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  sportsmen, 
farmers  and  other  conservation  minded  groups  within  the 
Commonwealth,  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Col.  Nicholas  Biddle,  President 

H.  L.  Buchanan,  Vice-President 

Ross  L.  Leffler 

John  C.  Herman 

Andrew  C . Long 

C . E . Huffman 

Dewey  H.  Miller 
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Tw®  fears  In  Summary 

IT  IS  difficult  to  tell  the  story  of  a multi-million  dollar  program,  the  people 
who  put  it  to  work,  and  the  results  in  a few  words.  And  yet,  certain  things 
in  the  record  of  the  past  two  years  stand  out— 

Reorganization 

A complete  reorganization  of  the  Commission’s  staff  and  field  forces  was 
made  in  1955.  Following  a thorough  study  by  the  Commission  and  approval 
by  the  State  Executive  Board,  changes  were  made  to  eliminate  over-lapping 
of  administrative  functions  and  to  insure  greater  operating  efficiency. 

Revenue 

During  these  two  years  more  money  ($9,372,365.00)  was  received  and  more 
money  spent  ($7,712,148.19)  on  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Game  Commission  than  in  any  previous  two  year  period  in  history.  Most  of 
the  money  spent  (35  cents  of  each  dollar)  was  used  in  managing  land  for 
production  of  maximum  wildlife  populations.  Twenty-five  cents  of  each 
dollar  was  used  in  game  propagation,  twenty-two  cents  for  wildlife  pro- 
tection, mostly  law  enforcement,  and  the  rest  for  payment  of  bounties,  wild- 
life research  and  miscellaneous  other  functions. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GAME  COMMISSION  are  shown  in  one  of  their  regular  meetings. 
Left  to  right:  C.  Elwood  Huffman,  Marshalls  Creek;  John  C.  Herman,  Dauphin;  Col. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  President,  Bethayres;  Andrew  C.  Long,  Shamokin;  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Vice- 
president,  Franklin;  and  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Pittsburgh.  Commissioners  Miller  and  Lucas  were 
not  present  when  this  picture  was  taken. 
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DR.  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT 
Executive  Director 


M.  J.  GOLDEN 
Deputy  Executive  Director 


Personnel 

To  adequately  and  efficiently  administer  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  management  program,  the  Commission  employed  about  270  salaried 
officers,  technicians,  clerks  and  other  qualified  persons.  Additionally,  from 
250  to  350  “per  diem”  employees,  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  were  used  in  land 
management  and  other  types  of  work. 

Retirements 

As  in  any  long  established  organization,  the  Game  Commission  (which 
celebrates  its  60th  anniversary  in  November,  1956)  loses  the  services  of  veteran 
employees  each  year  when  they  reach  retirement  age.  During  this  two  year 
period,  five  of  the  Commission’s  finest  officers  retired  after  long,  faithful 
service. 

Orrie  E.  Smith,  Amaranth,  retired  October  1,  1954  having  served  as  a 
Game  Protector  since  1927.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  suggested  the  wild 
turkey  enclosure  plan  at  the  beginning  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  turkey  restora- 
tion program. 

Hugh  H.  Gronninger,  Port  Royal,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Bounty  Claims 
Section  retired  April  1,  1955  having  served  with  the  Commission  since 
November  1919. 

Leo  E.  Bushman,  Gettysburg,  retired  September  1,  1954,  having  served  for 
thirty-four  and  a half  years  as  a District  Game  Protector. 

William  J.  Carpenter,  Mt.  Jewett,  left  the  service  January  1,  1956  leaving 
behind  him  a record  of  twenty-five  years  as  a District  Game  Protector. 

Maurice  E.  Sherman,  Field  Division  Supervisor,  Lock  Haven,  retired 
November  1,  1955,  after  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  loyal  devoted  service. 
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New  Commissioners 

Two  new  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  joined  the  Commission  during  this  bien- 
nium. 

Dewey  H.  Miller  of  Bedford  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  May  8, 
1956  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  G.  I.  Phillips  of  Alexandria 
whose  unexpired  term  runs  to  1963. 

C.  Elwood  Huffman,  Marshalls  Creek,  was  appointed  to  the  Commission 
on  July  25,  1955,  succeeding  B.  K.  Williams,  of  East  Stroudsburg. 

Twenty-Five  Year  C!yb 

During  this  biennium  ten  more  employees  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
loyal  service  with  the  Commission.  They  automatically  joined  42  others  (33 
still  in  service;  19  retired)  in  the  Twenty-Five  Year  Club  which  the  Com- 
mission formed  in  1952  to  honor  long-term  service.  For  the  second  time,  a 
woman  became  eligible  for  membership— Miss  Esther  M.  Gill,  Special  Secre- 
tary Stenographer  to  the  Executive  Director,  Harrisburg.  The  others  included: 

Maxwell  N.  Ostrum,  District  Game  Protector,  Galeton. 

William  Lane,  Game  Propagator,  Schwenksville. 

Delbert  L.  Batcheler,  Head  Photographer,  Division  of  Administration, 
Harrisburg. 

William  }.  Carpenter,  former  District  Game  Protector,  Mt.  Jewett. 

John  M.  Haverstick,  District  Game  Protector,  Lancaster. 

John  G.  Hoover,  Sr.,  Budget  Accountant,  Harrisburg. 

Mark  P.  Motter,  District  Game  Protector,  Harrisburg. 

Harry  H.  Rickert,  District  Game  Protector,  Kutztown. 

Manville  B.  Wells,  Wildlife  Protection  Assistant,  Ligonier. 

Recognitions 

Indicating  the  tespect  in  which  employees  are  held  not  only  within  but 
without  the  Commission,  several  members  of  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
staff  were  honored  by  being  elected  to  office  in  regional  and  national  con- 
servation organizations. 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Executive  Director,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Northeast  Wildlife  Conference,  held  in  Pittsburgh  May  14,  15  and  16,  1956. 
He  was  also  appointed  a member  of  a seven-man  committee  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  to  study 
and  formulate  a sound  grazing  policy  for  federally-owned  public  lands. 

Thomas  F.  Bell,  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Division,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Northeast  Law  Enforcement  Chief’s  Association. 

Roger  M.  Latham,  Chief  of  the  Research  Division,  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Northeast  Section,  The  Wildlife  Society. 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Administration 
in  charge  of  Conservation  Education,  served  as  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Information  and  was  a member  of  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  Planning  Committee.  He  also  is  a member  of 
the  Planning  Committee  for  the  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  which  will  be 
held  at  Valley  Forge  in  July,  1957. 

Conferences  Attended 

The  Commission  was  represented  at  various  national  and  regional  con- 
ferences dealing  with  conservation  and  natural  resource  use,  including: 
annual  meetings  of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
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DEWEY  H.  MILLER  RUSSELL  M.  LUCAS 

Member,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Member,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

servation  Commissioners  held  in  Seattle,  Washington  on  September  16-17, 
1954  and  in  Augusta,  Georgia  on  September  12-14,  1955;  North  American 
Wildlife  Conferences  in  Montreal,  Canada,  March  14-16,  1954  and  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  March  5-7,  1955;  Northeast  Wildlife  Conferences  in 
Atlantic  City,  March  16-18,  1954  and  in  Pittsburgh,  May  14-16,  1955;  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  Conservation  Information  in  New 
Orleans,  May  14-21,  1955  and  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  May  20-23, 
1955;  Western  Game  Conference,  Las  Vegas,  May,  1955;  annual  meetings 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  in  Rolla,  Missouri,  June, 
1954  and  at  Rangeley,  Maine  in  June,  1955;  Waterfowl  Resource  Meeting, 
Upper  Ohio  River  Basin  at  Pymatuning,  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1954;  Atlantic 
Flyway  Meetings  in  Baltimore,  May,  1954  and  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
in  May,  1955;  State  Trappers  Convention  at  Clearfield  in  June,  1955;  a 
Chemical  Brush  Control  Conference  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  in 
July,  1955;  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Science  Teachers  Association  at 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College  in  June,  1955;  and  meetings  of  the  Con- 
servation Education  Laboratory  Planning  Committee  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  May,  1954  and  May,  1955. 

Training 

In  April,  1956  the  Commission  approved  the  enrollment  of  the  eighth 
class  of  student  officers,  numbering  twenty  men,  to  be  trained  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County  for  positions 
as  Game  Protectors.  The  Commission  first  began  training  its  regular  field 
personnel  in  1933.  In  1936  the  School  began  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
first  class  of  student  officers,  a program  which  has  continued  to  produce  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  game  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  country.  These 
men  are  instructed  in  a wide  variety  of  subjects  to  meet  modern  game  man- 
agement requirements,  not  only  game  law  but  also  fundamentals  of  land 
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management,  game  propagation,  wildlife  research,  public  relations  and  con- 
servation education. 

The  Commission  also  resumed  annual  in-service  training  conferences  for 
all  salaried  field  personnel  in  June,  1954.  A three-day  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Penn  State  Forestry  School,  Mont  Alto  with  the  training  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  over-all  program  of  the  Commission.  A similar  conference  was 
held  in  June,  1955  at  the  same  location  on  a theme  of  improved  law  en- 
forcement methods  and  techniques. 

New  Policies 

At  its  meeting  on  September  29-30,  1954,  the  Commission  formulated  a 
new  policy  on  the  expenditure  of  revenue  being  derived  now  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  from  royalties  on  natural  gas  drilled  under  lease  on  State 
Game  Lands.  These  funds  were  earmarked  for  capital  investments  covering 
the  purchase  of  additional  game  lands  and  for  the  acquisition  of  Field  Divi- 
sion Headquarters  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

In  1955  new  safety  zone  signs  were  distributed  to  farmers,  other  than 
farm-game  cooperators,  who  agreed  to  keep  their  lands  open  to  hunting. 
This  new  policy  met  with  the  approval  of  many  landowners  and  sportsmen. 

New  Legislation 

New  laws  and  amendments  to  existing  laws  were  enacted  as  follows: 

New  legislation  was  approved  May  24,  1956  (Act  564)  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department 
of  Military  Affairs  and  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  convey  for  the  use 
of  the  Commission  80.5  acres  of  land  in  Cold  Spring  Township,  Lebanon 

OMNIBUS  BILL  which  made  minor  but  important  modifications  in  the  Game  Code  was 
signed  by  Governor  Leader  on  May  24,  1956  as  J.  William  Shilling,  left,  of  Huntingdon, 
Legislative  Chairman  of  the  PFSA  and  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  right.  Commission  Executive 
Director  witness  the  event. 

PGC  Photo  by  Batcheler 
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County.  The  area  is  an  interior  holding  in  State  Game  Lands  No.  211  which 
was  previously  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

Amendments: 

Section  101.  Definitions.  The  following  sentence  has  been  added  to  this 
section:  “The  word  ‘each’  shall  include  the  whole  or  any  substantial  part 
or  parts.” 

Section  720.  Field  Trials.  Authorizes  Field  Trials,  without  permit,  on 
liberated  or  native  game  from  August  1 (in  lieu  of  August  20)  to  close  of 
training  season. 

Section  722.  Fox  Hunting.  Authorizes  fox  hunting  for  sport  from  August  1 
(in  lieu  of  August  20)  to  March  31,  unless  Commission  shall  fix  a different 
period. 

Section  731.  Penalties.  The  penalties  provided  in  clauses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V 
and  VI,  subsection  (q),  shall  apply  to  “the  whole  or  any  substantial  part  or 
parts  of”  the  animals  or  birds  specified  in  such  clauses. 

Section  903.  Purchase  Price.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  section  has  been 
amended  to  read  “For  land  to  be  used  as  State  Game  Lands  the  Commission 
may  pay  what  it  considers  a fair  and  reasonable  price  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  and  consistent  with  the  market  value  of  land  in  the 
locality  in  which  any  such  land  may  be  located.” 

Section  1217.  Liability  for  Costs  Not  Paid  by  Defendant.  Amended  to  read 
“In  case  any  game  protector  or  any  other  officer  herein  named  fails  to  prove 
his  case  and  the  defendant  is  discharged,  or  in  case  the  defendant  is  con- 
victed and  sent  to  fail  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  fine,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  shall  pay  the  costs.” 

Section  702.  Hunting  on  Sunday  and  at  Night.  Provides  that:  “When 
there  is  an  open  season  in  October  for  hunting  any  game  with  bows  and 
arrows  exclusively  such  game  may  be  hunted  for  and  killed  between  the 
hours  of  six  o’clock  antemeridian  and  five  thirty  o’clock  postmeridian  eastern 
standard  time.” 

Section  1212.  Return  of  Fees,  Fines,  etc.  Amended  to  authorize  refunds 
of  fees,  fines,  or  other  moneys  erroneously  or  unjustly  collected.  This  same 
section  and  clause  (q)  of  Section  1401  was  further  amended  on  February 
28,  1956,  to  provide:  “Return  of  Fees,  Fines,  etc.  Act  No.  364,  approved 
February  28,  1956,  effective  immediately,  also  amended  Section  1212  and 
clause  (q)  of  Section  1401  by  providing  that  fees,  fines  or  any  other  moneys 
erroneously  or  unjustly  collected  by  the  Commission  may  be  returned  within 
six  years  after  deposit.  (See  also  Act  No.  103) 

Section  1401.  Continuance  of  Game  Fund.  Appropriation.  Adds  a new 
clause  reading:  “z.l)  The  sum  of  one  dollar  of  the  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents  ($1.15)  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and  non-resident  hunters’ 
licenses  and  tags  for  antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  other- 
wise removing  overshadowing  tree  growth  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts 
and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game  land.” 


Game  Harvest 

A grand  total  of  7,238,255  game  birds  and  animals  were  harvested  by 
hunters  during  these  two  years.  The  1954  and  1955  hunting  seasons  were 
highlighted  by  the  tremendous  interest  in  wild  turkeys.  The  comeback  of 
this  magnificent  game  bird,  particularly  in  the  northcentral  counties,  has 
created  a new  center  of  interest  in  Pennsylvania  which  attracts  hunters  from 


INTEREST  IN  ARCHERY  increased  tremendously  during  the  biennium.  These  bow 
hunters  typify  the  thousands  who  took  to  Penn’s  Woods  during  special  archery  seasons. 
Bob  Turk,  right,  of  Oil  City  bagged  this  six-point  buck  during  the  1955  season  in  Warren 
County  while  hunting  with  companion  Don  Aites. 

near  and  far  into  the  woods  during  November.  Of  special  significance*  also, 
was  the  growing  interest  in  bowhunting,  primarily  for  deer.  In  1955  more 
than  17,000  licensed  bowhunters  were  afield  during  a special  two-week  season 
during  October,  harvesting  119  legal  antlered  deer. 

The  Commission  established  a two-day  antlerless  deer  season  in  1955  on 
December  12th  and  13th.  Provision  was  made  for  the  issuance  of  240,250 
antlerless  deer  permits  which  resulted  in  a harvest  of  41,111  deer. 


Fur  Harvest 

The  market  for  long-haired  species  of  furbearers  such  as  skunks,  raccoons, 
foxes  and  opossums  remained  low  during  these  two  years.  Trappers  con- 
sequently nlade  no  special  effort  to  harvest  the  annual  increase.  Pelts  sold 
did  net  Pennsylvania  trappers  $1,747,371.01  during  the  biennium,  compared 
to  $2,518,644.81  for  the  previous  two  years.  A total  of  685,782  raw  fur  pelts 
were  sold  during  the  1953-54  season;  623,850  pelts  during  the  1954-55  season. 

Hunting  Safety 

The  Commission  conducted  two  major  hunting  safety  campaigns  during 
the  biennium,  using  thousands  of  posters  obtained  from  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Manufacturers  Institute.  Additionally,  spot  announcements  on  television 
and  radio  gave  statewide  coverage  of  this  important  subject.  Sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  Commission  officers  sponsored  and  conducted  thousands  of  safety 
demonstrations  and  classes  in  many  public  schools  and  camps  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 


^*ERE  is  a gift  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  any  sportsman. 
A year  of  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS.  12  big  issues 
packed  with  worthwhile  information  on  wildlife,  helpful 
hunting  hints,  all  the  news  of  the  game  and  facts  from 
your  Gome  Commission.  Extend  to  your  hunting  friends 
greetings  and  good  wishes  a dozen  times  a year  with 
a gift  subscription  to  “Game  News.” 


Take  care  of  your  Christmas  list  now.  Mail  your  gift  sub- 
scription with  check  or  money  order  to  Game  News,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Name 


Address 


cr+y 


State 


Sign  Gift  Card  

I year  $1  Q 3 years  $2.50  □ 


Name  

Address  

City  State 

Sign  Gift  Card  


I year  $1  □ 


3 years  $2.50  □ 
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But  despite  these  intensive  educational  efforts,  the  record  shows  40  fatal 
and  1038  non-fatal  gun  accidents  during  these  two  years.  Compared  with  the 
two  million  or  more  persons  who  hunted  during  this  period,  the  ratio  is  very 
small.  But  in  terms  of  needless  human  suffering  and  grief,  the  price  paid  is 
much  too  high.  A complete  summary  of  statistics  on  hunting  accidents  for 
both  the  1954  and  1955  seasons  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Public  Relations 

A close  liaison  was  maintained  with  all  agencies  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  conservation,  special  contact  being  made  with  TV,  radio  and 
newspaper  personnel.  The  Commission’s  weekly  “Newsletter”  continued  to 
be  a valuable  means  of  furthering  these  relationships.  Many  meetings  were 
attended  by  both  Harrisburg  staff  members  and  field  personnel,  especially 
the  Conservation  Education  Assistants  in  the  Field  Division  Headquarters. 
During  the  two  year  period  these  specially  trained  officers  met  with  2,458 
groups. 

Commission — Sportsmen  Meetings 

As  customary,  the  Commission  invited  representatives  of  sportsmen  and 
farm  organizations  to  Harrisburg  in  July  of  1954-1955-1956  to  discuss  seasons 
and  bag  limits  prior  to  its  meetings.  Invitations  were  extended  to  The  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  The  Pomona  Grange  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Trapper’s  Association;  The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association:  The 
Pennsylvania  Bow  Hunters;  Duck  Hunter's  Organizations  (Erie  County, 
Delaware  River  Section,  Lower  Susquehanna  River  Section);  The  Outdoor 


SPORTSMEN  AND  FARMERS  were  represented  at  open  meetings  of  the  Commission  in 
Harrisburg  as  their  spokesmen  voiced  opinions  and  recommendations  on  hunting  seasons 
and  bag  limits  just  prior  to  the  setting  of  such  seasons  in  July. 
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Writers  of  America  (Pennsylvania  Chapter);  Unorganized  Sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Supervisor,  Allegheny  National  Forest;  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  Penn  State  University;  Masters  of  Foxhounds  Assn,  of  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania;  Forests  8c  Waters,  Game  & Fish  Committee  of  Senate; 
Conservation  and  Wildlife  Committee  of  the  House. 

Conservation  Education 

Television  Debut 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
projects  in  conservation  education  was  the  Commission’s  entry  in  the  field 
of  television.  In  the  fall  of  1954  sixteen  stations  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth used  15-minute  movie  programs  produced  by  the  Commission.  The 
series  ran  for  thirteen  consecutive  weeks  and  the  following  fall,  nearly  all 
the  stations  requested  permission  to  present  the  series  again. 

Feature-length  Film  On  The  Wild  Turkey 

Filming  by  Commission  personnel  of  the  feature-length  production  show- 
ing the  life  history,  management  and  hunting  of  the  wild  turkey  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a commercial  movie  production  studio.  It 
will  constitute  the  first  complete  film  record  of  this  magnificent  game  bird 
that  has  ever  been  made. 

Future  Farmer  Program 

In  1954  and  1955  the  Commission  awarded  prizes  totalling  $1470  to  32 
Pennsylvania  Future  Farmers  of  America  who  improved  conditions  for  wild- 
life under  a cooperative  program  sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  program  was  revised  in  1955  to 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  raised  by  Future  Farmer  Jack  Knapp,  member  of  the  Albion 
Chapter,  Erie  County,  is  admired  by  District  Game  Protector  Bill  Lee.  Pheasant  raising 
was  part  of  successful  contest  sponsored  by  the  Commission  and  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Parlaman 


PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cody 

TAGGED  RABBIT  played  an  important  part  in  a Commission  wildlife  research  study  aimed 
at  developing  better  management  plans  for  Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  game  animal. 
Returns  from  hunters  finding  or  shooting  these  marked  animals  contribute  important  in- 
formation on  their  movements  and  life  history. 


include  more  activities  on  the  farm  that  will  benefit  wildlife.  An  additional 
$50  award  at  the  statewide  level  also  was  approved  to  encourage  greater 
competition.  The  program  is  growing  but  needs  more  support  at  the  local 
level. 

Cooperative  Conservation  Education  Projects 

In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  other  organizations  in  their  conservation 
education  programs,  the  Commission  granted  subsidies  each  year  as  follows: 


Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia  $2,000 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh  1,000 

Conservation  Laboratory  for  Teachers, 

Pennsylvania  State  University 1,000 


Research 

In  order  to  manage  wildlife  scientifically  and  efficiently,  the  Game  Com- 
mission must  have  accurate  information  as  a basis  for  operation.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Research  helps  provide  such  information  through  many  biological 
studies.  During  these  two  years,  studies  were  made  of  rights-of-way  and  their 
potentials  as  production  areas  of  wildlife  food  and  cover;  food  habits  of  the 
woodcock;  the  range  and  life  history  of  the  wild  turkey;  deer  in  relation  to 
their  range;  the  fluctuations  in  game  populations  and  the  causes  for  such 
changes;  and  causes  of  summer  mortality  among  young  cottontail  rabbits. 
Research  personnel  also  were  working  on  projects  to  evaluate  the  Commis- 
sion’s rabbit  trapping  and  transfer  program,  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
producing  wildlife  food  and  cover  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to  discover 
land  management  methods  that  improved  not  only  agricultural  crop  yields 
but  also  benefited  wildlife. 
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Of  special  significance  was  the  work  done  by  Research  biologists  with 
beagle  clubs  on  their  training  areas  or  club  grounds.  Upon  invitation,  man- 
agement plans  were  provided  these  groups  including  recommendations  on 
what  to  plant  and  where  to  plant  it.  The  results  in  increased  rabbit  produc- 
tion have  been  met  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Many  studies  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  Unit  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  which  is  operated  jointly 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  the  Game  Commission,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service,  and  the  University.  The  Commission  granted  $12,000  in 
financial  support  of  the  Unit  during  the  biennium. 

Land  Management 

Small  Marsh  Pond  Developments 

In  an  effort  to  further  the  waterfowl  restoration  program  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Commission  approved  the  construction  of  small  dams  near 
the  headwaters  of  streams  on  State  Game  Lands  and  other  public  lands. 
Eight  of  these  small  impoundments  have  been  completed  and  work  started 
on  others.  While  the  program  at  present  is  confined  to  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, it  will  be  extended  to  other  desirable  areas. 

Conneaut  Marsh 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  waterfowl  production  areas  artifically  created 
during  these  two  years  was  the  Conneaut  Marsh  Impoundment  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  213  in  Crawford  County.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Highways,  the  highway  through  this  area  was  raised 
and  resurfaced,  thus  creating  an  embankment  for  retaining  water  and  forming 
a 550  acre  marsh.  It  is  one  of  the  best  natural  duck  food  areas  in  the  state 
and  will  provide  excellent  waterfowl  hunting  as  well  as  good  trapping.  The 
project  was  completed  and  officially  dedicated  in  1954. 

Woodland  Border  Release  Cuttings 

Of  all  the  Commission’s  land  management  practices,  none  have  been  more 
successful  than  woodland  border  release  cuttings.  By  removing  large  trees  on 
narrow  strips  along  woodland  edges,  much  additional  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  is  provided.  The  growth  of  native  plants  formerly  suppressed  by 
these  larger  trees  is  stimulated  at  the  same  time  that  a cutting  that  often  has 
market  value  is  made. 

Howard  Nursery 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  Commission’s  efforts  to  manage  land  for 
maximum  wildlife  production  was  the  effect  of  the  Howard  Nursery.  Leased 
by  the  Commission  from  the  United  States  Government  late  in  the  last  bien- 
nium, the  Nursery  produced  over  a million  seedlings  in  1954  and  almost 
4,500,000  conifer  and  shrub  seedlings  in  1955. 

Timber  Sales 

The  cuttings  which  preceded  the  sale  of  forest  products  improved  food 
and  cover  conditions  for  wildlife  on  over  4,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
during  these  two  years.  These  sales  provided  a cash  return  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  over  $258,000  from  over  12,000,000  board  feet  of  sawtimber,  865  tons 
of  mine  timbers,  over  13,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  more  than  237,000  posts 
and  props,  and  miscellaneous  other  forest  products. 


Photo  by  Don  Neal 

SMALL  FOOD  PLOTS  such  as  this  one  highlighted  a wildlife  development  program  on 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Cooperation  between  Game  Commission  and  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  is  producing  improved  game  habitat  on  this  large  area. 


Wildlife  Development  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  the  Commission  continued 
the  highly  successful  program  of  food  and  cover  development  for  wildlife 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Two  crews— one  operating  in  Forest  and 
Warren  counties  and  the  other  in  Elk  and  McKean  Counties— cleared  and 
planted  food  strips,  improved  nesting  cover  by  mowing,  liming  and  fertilizing 
about  270  acres  of  field  areas,  planted  over  14,000  evergreen  and  shrub 
seedlings,  made  woodland  border  cuttings,  and  released  thousands  of  shrubs 
and  apple  trees  when  competitive  growth  was  felled  on  over  365  acres. 

State  Game  Lands 

State  Game  Lands,  open  to  public  hunting  and  managed  to  produce  the 
highest  possible  populations  of  game  birds  and  animals,  now  total  907,221 
acres  in  198  units  located  in  63  of  the  Commonwealth’s  67  counties.  Nearly 
1,500  new  acres  were  purchased  during  these  two  years  and  another  10,000 
acres  contracted  for.  The  1955-56  Session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  permit  a maximum  price  of  $100  per  acre  that  the  Commission  may 
pay  in  the  future  for  land  to  be  used  as  State  Game  Lands.  The  previous 
limit  was  $30  per  acre,  a price  too  low  for  the  Commission  to  acquire  much 
additional  land  under  modern  real  estate  conditions.  More  than  10,000  acres 
of  new  land  were  under  contract  for  purchase  at  the  end  of  this  biennium. 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 

The  Commission’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  which  has  opened 
more  than  one  million  acres  of  privately-owned  farmland  to  public  hunting 
since  1935,  is  a recreational  “insurance  policy”  nationally  acclaimed.  The 
program  includes  166  projects  on  more  than  10,000  farms.  More  than  400,000 
hunters  used  these  projects  during  these  two  years. 
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Minerals 

In  December,  1953  natural  gas  was  first  produced  on  State  Game  Lands 
in  Elk  County.  Since  then,  royalties  and  other  receipts  from  oil  and  gas  leases 
have  yielded  more  than  $868,000  income  to  the  Commission.  During  this 
biennium  more  than  five  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  was  marketed  from 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  34  in  Elk  County,  resulting  in 
an  income  of  more  than  $759,000  to  the  Game  Fund. 

Wildlife  Protection 

A vigorous  program  of  game  law  enforcement  was  conducted  during  these 
two  years  but  it  was  based  on  emphasizing  the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Fewer  prosecutions  were  made  and  less  penalties  col- 
lected largely  because  of  the  decrease  in  prosecutions  for  minor  offenses. 

Hunting  Licenses  Revoked 

Over  one  thousand  persons  were  denied  hunting  and  trapping  privileges 
for  various  periods  because  of  major  violations  or  because  they  were  con- 
victed of  multiple  offenses.  And,  despite  increased  efforts  to  encourage  proper 
gun  handling  and  safe  hunting,  151  persons  also  had  their  hunting  rights 
denied  for  from  one  to  five  years  because  they  wounded  another  person 
through  carelessness  or  negligence.  In  addition,  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
revoked  the  licenses  of  24  persons  who  shot  at,  killed  or  wounded  a human 
being  in  mistake  for  game. 

Bear  Damage 

The  Game  Commission  is  authorized  by  law  to  pay  up  to  $5,000  per  year 
for  damage  to  livestock,  poultry  and  bees  upon  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 
During  these  two  years  more  than  $3,000  was  paid  on  ] 00  damage  claims. 
Predofor  Control  and  Bounty  Payments 

The  Commission’s  predator  control  program  is  based  on  instruction  and 
financial  incentive.  Personnel  of  its  Predator  Control  Section  gave  trapping 
instruction  to  almost  1,400  school  boys,  scouts,  trappers  and  other  interested 
individuals  while  District  Game  Protectors  held  264  similar  classes  for  over 

4.000  interested  persons. 

A total  of  over  $230,000  was  paid  on  20,208  bounty  claims  covering  226 
weasels  (bounty  on  which  was  removed  on  June  1,  1954.  Claims  were  paid 
during  this  biennium  on  those  taken  just  prior  to  that  date),  over  23,000 
gray  foxes,  31,000  red  foxes,  and  2,300  great  horned  owls. 

Gome  Propagation  and  Purchase 

The  Commission’s  three  game,  farms . for  pheasants  and  one  wild  turkey 
farm  operated  at  full  capacity  during  these  two  years,  producing  more  than 

107.000  mature  pheasants  for  release,  more  than  58,000  pheasants  of  20-24 
weeks  of  age  for  release,  and  more  than  446,000  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
which  were  supplied  to  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other  cooperators  who 
raised  82.5%  of  them  to  maturity.  More  than  7,200  mature  turkeys  and  over 

7.000  birds  12-18  weeks  of  age  were  shipped  from  the  Commission’s  wild 
turkey  farm  in  Lycoming  County  during  the  same  period.  In  addition,  the 
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Commission  purchased  over  52,000  ringneck  pheasants  from  commercial 
breeders  in  Pennsylvania.  From  all  sources,  a total  of  582,429  pheasants  were 
released  during  these  two  years— the  highest  number  ever  liberated  by  the 
Commission. 


Special  Events  and  Projects 

First  Game  Refuge  Commemorated 

The  first  game  refuge  established  in  Pennsylvania  became  a historic  land- 
mark on  October  16,  1954  when  an  engraved  bronze  plaque,  furnished  by 
the  Commission,  was  placed  in  a natural  stone  and  unveiled  as  a memorial 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Association  of 
Renovo.  Known  as  the  Penrose  Refuge  in  honor  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Penrose,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  at  the  time  the  refuge  was  established  in  1905,  the 
area  is  located  in  the  Sproul  State  Forest. 

Official  Map  of  Pennsylvania 

A new  official  map  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  cooperatively  by  the  De- 
partment of  Highways,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the  Game 
Commission,  was  issued  during  the  biennium.  It  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  road  and  highway  system,  the  land  holdings  of  both  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Game  Land  Identification  Signs 

Large  reflectorized  signs  identifying  State  Game  Lands  were  erected  along 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  where  it  passes  through  State  Game  Lands  No. 
205  in  Lehigh  County,  No.  145  in  Lebanon  County  and  No.  52  in  Lancaster 


Participating  in  ceremonies  which  dedicated  the  memorial  marker  at  the  site  of  the 
first  game  refuge  in  Pennsylvania  were,  left  to  right:  Commissioner  Andrew  C.  Long, 
Shamokin;  Commissioner  Tom  McDowell , Bradford:  H.  M.  B.  IVeicksel,  Renovo,  president 
of  the  Western  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association;  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  executive 
director;  Commissioner  Louis  S.  Winner,  vice  president  of  the  Fish  Commission;  and 
Charles  Hogeland,  regional  director  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Photo  by  Dempsey,  Renovo 


Division  of  Administration 


Personnel 

TO  efficiently  administer  Pennsyl- 
vania’s vast  wildlife  conservation 
program  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Game  Law,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  adequate  number 
of  qualified  personnel.  The  table 
below  shows  the  number  of  salaried, 
hourly  and  per  diem  personnel  at 
the  end  of  the  two  fiscal  years  cov- 
ered by  this  report: 


Number  of  Employees 


Date 

Salaried 

Hourly 
if  Per 
Diem 

Total 

May  31, 

1955  . 

269 

271 

540 

May  31, 

1956  . 

. 267 

339 

606 

Many  of  the  hourly  and  per  diem 
employees  as  of  the  dates  indicated 
were  unskilled  laborers  temporarily 
employed.  The  number  of  employees 
on  any  given  date  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Com- 
mission, determined  by  the  amount 
of  seasonal  work  to  be  performed. 

Reorganization 

In  line  with  a long-standing  policy, 
at  certain  intervals  the  Commission 
makes  a comprehensive  study  of  its 
operating  machinery  in  order  to 
eliminate  needless  overlapping  of  ad- 


ministrative functions,  to  make  ad- 
justments to  cope  with  current  prac- 
tices, and  to  insure  greater  operating 
efficiency  and  economy. 

In  1955  the  Commission  undertook 
such  a study  which  culminated  in  a 
complete  reorganization  geared  to 
render  more  efficient  service  to  the 
sportsmen  and  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  State  Executive  Board 
approved  t h e reorganization  plan 
September  29,  1955  and  it  became 
operative  soon  thereafter.  The  im- 
portant changes  included: 

1.  Abolishment  of  the  Bureaus 
of  Administration  and  Wildlife 
Conservation. 

2.  Placed  all  field  operations, 
including  Field  Divisions,  Game 
Farms,  the  Commission’s  waterfowl 
program,  and  the  wildlife  plant 
nursery  at  Howard,  Pa.,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Director  and  his  Deputy  (a 
new  position).  The  staff  divisions 
in  Harrisburg— Administration,  Re- 
search, Land  Management,  Law 
Enforcement,  Minerals  and  Propa- 
gation-under the  reorganization 
report  directly  to  the  Deputy 
Executive  Director.  The  organiza- 
tion chart  reproduced  in  this  re- 
port shows  graphically  the  various 
functional  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 
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Hunting  Licenses 

Monies  derived  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  purchased  by  sports- 
men continue  to  finance  the  major 
part  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  con- 
servation program.  Additional  rev- 
enue is  received  from  other  sources 
such  as  penalties  paid  by  those  con- 
victed of  Game  Law  violations,  spe- 
cial permits,  timber  sales  and  Federal 
Aid. 

During  1954  there  were  869,286 
resident  hunting  licenses  sold  which 
established  an  all-time  high  and 
moved  the  previous  high  license  sale 
of  859,783  in  1953  to  second  place. 
During  1954  also  a total  of  30,827 
nonresident  licenses  were  issued. 
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But  in  1955  new  records  were  again 
established  when  a total  of  898,542 
resident  licenses  were  sold  and  the 
greatest  army  of  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s history  went  afield.  This  year, 
too,  a total  of  32,471  non-resident 
hunters  were  issued  licenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue  handles  all  matters  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses, 
including  the  settlement  of  accounts 
with  issuing  agents  and  the  trans- 
mittal of  monies  accruing  from  such 
sales  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
deposit  in  the  Game  Fund.  The  num- 
ber of  licenses  issued  during  the  past 
five  years  is  given  below: 
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Resident  Non-resident 

Year  Fee  Number  Fee  Number  Total 

1951*  $3.15  826,044*  $20.00  31,278  857,322 

1952*  3.15  830,779*  20.00  32,042  862,821 

1953*  3.15  859,783*  20.00  30,664  890,447 

1954*  3.15  869,286*  20.00  30,827  900,113 

1955*  3.15  898,542*  20.00  32,471  931,013 

* Includes  free  licenses  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Dis- 
abled Veterans,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Disabled 

Year  Armed  Forces  Veterans  Total 

1951  5,898  325**  6,223 

1952  # 632**  632 

1953  # 646**  646 

1954  # 709**  709 

1955  # 766**  766 


**  Issuance  of  free  licenses  to  Disabled  Veterans  authorized  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly. 

# Issuance  of  free  licenses  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  discontinued 
on  and  after  August  12,  1952. 


Non-resident  Three-Day 
Special!  License 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Game 
Law,  there  were  993  Non-resident 
Three-Day  Special  Regulated  Shoot- 
ing Grounds  Licenses  issued  in  1954 
and  1,679  in  1955.  The  fee  for  these 
licenses,  issued  for  three  consecutive 
days  only,  is  $3.15.  It  entitled  the 
holder  to  hunt,  take  or  kill  on  law- 
fully operated  regulated  shooting 


grounds  only,  all  wild  birds  and 
animals  which  may  be  legally  hunted, 
taken  or  killed  in  this  Common- 
wealth on  such  grounds  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a shoot  held  thereon 
under  a regulated  shooting  grounds 
permit.  Holders  of  Regulated  Shoot- 
ing Grounds  Permits  who  apply  and 
meet  the  necessary  requirements  are 
appointed  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Revenue  to  issue  these  licenses. 


PGC  Photo  by  Luttrlnger 

MODERN  BOW  HUNTERS  numbering  more  than  17,000  during  the  1955  special  archery 
season  rely  on  skill  and  stalking  in  seeking  their  deer.  This  trio  added  the  art  of  camouflage 
to  their  sport. 


Special  Archery  Licenses 

During  this  biennium  the  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Game  Law,  declared  the  fourth 
and  fifth  special  archery  seasons  for 
the  hunting  of  antlered  deer.  In  1954 
the  season  was  set  from  October  1 1 
to  October  23  inclusive  and  in  1955 
from  October  10  to  October  22. 

The  increase  of  bowhunters  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  licenses  is- 
sued from  the  first  such  season  in 
1951  to  the  present  indicates  the 
keen  interest  in  this  rapidly  growing 
sport.  The  table  below  gives  the 
number  of  licenses  issued  and  the 
deer  kill  by  year: 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Licenses 

Deer 

Year 

Issued 

Killed 

1951  

5,542 

33 

1952  

8,446 

24 

1953  

10,691 

84 

1954  

14,769 

55 

1955  

17,318 

119 

Hunting  Accidents 

The  Commission  continued  to  vig- 
orously promote  hunter  safety  during 


these  two  years,  using  every  means 
within  its  power  to  encourage  safe 
gun  handling.  News  releases  to  press, 
radio  and  television,  talks  by  Com- 
mission personnel  and  sportsmen, 
motion  pictures,  posters  and  educa- 
tional material  included  in  a Digest 
of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regula- 
tions issued  with  every  hunting  license 
all  were  aimed  at  keeping  this  im- 
portant subject  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  every  hunter  who  went 
afield.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  results  of  this  campaign, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  did  have  a good 
effect  even  though  some  mishaps 
occurred. 

During  the  two  year  period  there 
were  40  fatal  and  1,038  non-fatal 
accidents.  There  was  one  fatal  acci- 
dent for  every  45,778  hunters,  based 
on  the  two-year  average  of  915,563 
hunters.  A 32-year  compilation 
(1924-1955)  of  these  accidents  shows 
an  average  of  37  fatal  accidents  an- 
nually, 42.1%  of  them  self-inflicted. 
During  this  long  period,  the  average 
was  one  fatality  for  every  18,147 
hunters,  based  on  an  average  of  671,- 
422  hunters  per  year. 

The  Commission  commends  all 
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safe  hunters  and  urges  them  to  im-  the  young  or  more  inexperienced 
part  their  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  sportsmen. 

LIST  OF  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  DURING  THE  PAST  YEARS 

1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 


Self-inflicted: 

Fatal  86  10  497599 

Non-fatal  ...  66  67  71  69  86  78  79  73  74 

Inflicted  by  others: 

Fatal  21  17  15  12  16  17  29  12  10 

Non  fatal  ...  360  351  382  380  300  284  430  437  454 


Totals  ..  455  441  478  465  411  386  543  531  547 


Licenses  Issued:  850,435  882,925  839,947  834,172  857,322  862,821  890,447  900,113  931,013 


Game  Harvest 

The  objective  of  the  Commission’s 
over  all  game  management  program 
is  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
game,  including  an  annual  “surplus” 
which  can  be  safely  harvested  without 
destruction  of  the  “brood  stock.” 
Fortunately,  the  opportunity  for 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  and 
good  companionship,  whether  or  not 
the  game  bag'is  filled,  satisfies  an  in- 
creasing number  of  real  sportsmen 
each  year. 

A quick  summary  shows  that  the 
kill  of  deer,  bears,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
wild  turkeys,  ringneck  pheasants, 


Species 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  . . 
Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  . . 

Total  Deer  

Bears  

Rabbits  

Hares  (Snowshoes)  .... 
Hungarian  Partridges  . . 

Squirrels  

Raccoons  

Wild  Turkeys  

Ruffed  Grouse  

Ringneck  Pheasants  .... 

Quail  

Woodcocks  

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots 
Crackles  (Blackbirds)  . . . 

Wild  Waterfowl  

Woodchucks  

Doves  


Total  Number 


quail,  woodcock,  rails,  gallinules, 
coots,  wild  waterfowl,  woodchucks 
and  doves  increased  over  the  previous 
two-year  period.  There  was  a de- 
crease in  the  harvest  of  hares,  rac- 
coons and  ruffed  grouse. 

The  harvest  of  7,238,252  wild  birds 
and  animals  during  these  two  years— 
an  increase  of  1,012,963— over  the 
previous  period— is  most  encourag- 
ing. The  figures  on  the  big  game  kill 
are  based  on  individual  game-kill  re- 
ports submitted  by  hunters  while  the 
small  game  kill  is  determined  from 
estimates  of  field  officers.  The  table 
below  shows  the  kill  by  species  and 
years. 

Season  of 1955*  Season  of  1954* 


Number 

Number 

45,044** *** 

40,91 5 : 

41,111 

(Closed) 

86,155 

40,915 

363 

403 

1,792,710 

1,537,722 

2,192 

2.736 

(Closed) 

(Closed) 

918,345 

7214)33 

104,385 

101.980 

17.994 

16,202 

64,185 

53,643 

466,997 

428,149 

7,81 1 

7,097 

12,246 

11,816 

7,709 

6,257 

# 

67,416 

53,791 

336,455 

329,658 

21,033 

19,954 

3,905,996 

3,332,256 

* Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers  estimates;  Big  Game,  based  on  individual 
reports  filed  by  hunters. 

**  Includes  119  Deer  killed  during  the  1955  Special  Archery  Season. 

***  Includes  55  Deer  killed  during  the  1954  Special  Archery  Season. 

# Unprotected— No  data. 
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Antlerless  Deer  Season — 1955 

Following  a closed  season  in  1954, 
the  Commission  declared  a two-day 
season  for  harvesting  an  over-popu- 
lation of  antlerless  deer  on  December 
12  and  13,  immediately  after  the 
antlered  season.  Special  Antlerless 
Deer  Permits  costing  $1.15  were  re- 
quired. The  quota  established  for  66 
counties  (Philadelphia  county  ex- 
cepted) was  240,250  of  which  238,488 
permits  were  issued.  Permit  holders 
killed  41,111  legal  animals  during  the 
two  days.  The  Counties,  County 
Seats,  and  the  number  of  Antlerless 
Deer  Licenses  made  available  to 


hunters  in 

Pennsylvania  for 

this 

special  season  are  listed  below: 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat  Licenses 

Adams  

Gettysburg  

2000 

Allegheny  . . 

Pittsburgh  

1000 

Armstrong 

Kittanning  

3000 

Beaver  

....  Beaver  

1000 

Bedford  

Bedford  

2500 

Berks  

Reading  

3500 

Blair  

Hollidaysburg 

2200 

Bradford  . . . . 

Towanda  

6000 

Bucks  

Doylestown  

1500 

Butler  

Butler  

4000 

Cambria  

Ebensburg  

4000 

Cameron  . . . 

Emporium  

4800 

Carbon  .... 

Jim  Thorpe  .... 

4000 

Centre  

Bellefonte  

5000 

Chester  .... 

West  Chester  . . . 

1000 

Clarion  

3000 

....  Clearfield  

4000 

Clinton  .... 

Lock  Haven  .... 

2000 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg  .... 

3000 

....  Meadville  

6000 

. . Carlisle  

2500 

Dauphin  . . . 

Harrisburg  

3500 

.Media  

500 

Elk  

12000 

Erie  

Erie  

4000 

Fayette  

Uniontown  

4000 

Forest  . . . 

Tionesta  

8000 

Franklin 

Chambersburg  . . 

2000 

Fulton  

McC.onnellsburg  . 

1500 

Greene  

Waynesburg  .... 

1500 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon  .... 

2500 

Indiana  .... 

Indiana  

4000 

Jefferson 

Brookville  

3000 

Juniata  . . . . 

Mifflintown  

2000 

Lackawanna 

Scranton  

3000 

Lancaster  . . . 

Lancaster  

1250 

Lawrence  . . . 

New  Castle  

1000 

Lebanon  . . . 

Lebanon  

2000 

Lehigh  

Allentown  

1000 

Luzerne  . . . . 

Wilkes-Barre 

5000 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Lycoming  

.Williamsport  .. 

5000 

McKean  

. Smethport  

. 12000 

Mercer  

. Mercer  

2000 

Mifflin  

. I.ewistown  

2000 

Monroe  

. Stroudsburg 

5000 

Montgomery  . . . . 

. Norristown  . . . . 

1000 

Montour  

. Danville  

500 

Northampton  . . . 

. Easton  

1500 

Northumberland 

. Sunbury  

2000 

Perry  

. New  Bloomfield 

3500 

Philadelphia 

. Philadelphia  . . . 

. Milford  

6000 

Potter  

. Coudersport  . . . 

. 5000 

Schuylkill  

.Pottsville  

5000 

Snyder  

. Middleburg  . . . . 

1 500 

. Somerset  

7500 

Sullivan  

. Laporte  

4000 

Susquehanna  . . . 

. Montrose  

. 7000 

Tioga  

. Wellsboro  

4000 

Union  

. Lewisburg  

2000 

. Franklin  

4000 

. Warren  

. 12000 

Washington  . . . . 

.Washington 

1000 

Wayne  

. Honesdale  

. 7000 

Westmoreland  . . 

. Greensburg  . . . . 

6000 

Wyoming  

.Tunkhannock 

4000 

York 

York  

2000 

240,250 

Fur  Harvest 

The  market  for  long-haired  species 
of  furbearers,  such  as  skunks,  opos- 
sums, raccoons,  and  foxes,  remained 
so  low  during  this  period  that  trap- 
pers made  no  special  effort  to  harvest 
the  annual  increase.  Relatively  high 
market  prices,  however,  were  main- 
tained on  beavers,  minks  and  musk- 
rats. 

Raw  Furs  Sold  During  the 
Season  of  1953-54 

Bounty 


Pay-  No.  of  Total 
Species  merits  Pelts  Value 

Muskrats  556,820  $524,409.51 

Skunks  23,261  16,447.54 

Minks  10,628  125,824.62 

Opossums  16,737  2,415.70 

Beavers  ....  3,459  34,573.35 

Otters  • • 

Raccoons  54,578  59,787.28 

Weasels  10,757  14,531  10,266.69 

Red  Foxes  ....  16,266  2,723  291.55 

Gray  Foxes  ...  14,730  3,123  298.13 

Wild  Cats 1 10 

Totals  685,782  $774,314.47 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman. 

FUR  TRAPPING  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  many  Pennsylvanians,  especially 
boys  living  in  rural  areas.  This  young  trapper  is  shown  preparing  his  pelts  for  the  market. 


Raw  Furs  Sold  During  the 
Season  of  1954-55 

Bounty 


Pay- 

No.  of 

Total 

Species 

ments 

Pelts 

Value 

Muskrats  . . 

525,521 

$697,317.16 

Skunks  .... 

15,509 

11,849.28 

Minks  

9,026 

138,547.75 

Opossums 

12,256 

1,665.60 

Beavers  .... 

3,176 

54,587.50 

Otters  

Raccoons  . . 

45,677 

60,589.16 

Weasels 

226 

8,477 

7,927.19 

Red  Foxes  . 

. . 15,609 

2,109 

279.15 

Gray  Foxes 

. . 1 J ,720 

2,088 

292.25 

Wild  Cats  . 

11 

1.50 

Totals  . 

623,850 

$973,056.54 

Financial  Status 

The  financial  status  of  the  Game 
Commission  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report  is  shown  on  charts 
and  in  detailed  tabular  statements 
appearing  in  the  appendix.  Briefly 
stated,  the  Commission  had  a total  of 
$9,372,363.00  during  the  biennium. 
Total  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  totalled  $7,750,033.18.  For 


comparative  purposes,  income  and 
expenditures  for  previous  bienniums 
are  listed  as  follows: 


Biennium  Revenue  Expenditures 

1940-42  $3,309,727.38  $2,918,605.44 

1942-44  3,068,006.83  2,427,912.20 

1944-46  3,294,685.42  2,871,370.06 

1946-48  4,726,918.63  5,326,214.28 

1948-50  6,583,771.89  6,687,360.53 

1950-52  7,943.986.22  8,277,399.82 

1952-54  8,603,746.24  7,906,679.66 


Earmarked  Fund 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  as  amended  by  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  not  less  than  $1.25 
from  each  Resident  Hunter’s  License 
fee  shall  be  used  for  improving  and 
maintaining  natural  wildlife  habitat 
on  land  that  is  available  for  public 
hunting.  This  includes  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  rental  and 
storage  of  equipment  used  in  this 
work;  the  purchase,  distribution, 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
of  game  foods:  the  purchase,  trap- 
ping and  distribution  of  all  species 
of  game;  and  providing  protection  to 
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the  property  of  Farm-Game  Coop- 
erators. 

This  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  seven  years.  The  table  below 
shows  the  expenditures  in  relation- 
ship to  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired for  law  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  May  31,  1950-1956. 

Minimum 

Amount 

Year  Ending  Expenditures  Required 

May  31,  1950  ..  $1,211,687.72  $1,012,573.75 

May  31,  1951  ..  1,266,856.18  1,002,435.00 

May  31,  1952  ..  1,095,938.26  1,012,931.25 

May  31,  1953  ..  1,163,287.09  1,037,683.75 

Mav  31,  1954  ..  1,247,584.35  1,073,921.25 

May  31,  1955  ..  1,215,545.03  1,085,721.25 

May  31,  1956  ..  1,150,865.08  1,103,668.75 

Totals  ....  $8,351,763.71  $7,328,935.00 

During  this  seven  year  period,  the 
Commission  spent  $1,022,828.71  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired by  law  for  these  operations. 

Capital  Investments 

The  table  below  gives  the  actual 
consideration  paid  for  land  purchased 
to  date,  along  with  the  estimated 
value  of  other  capital  investments  as 
of  May  31,  1956: 

State  Game  Lands  (1920-1956)  $4,408,217.43* 


Buildings  on  State  Game 

Lands  266,876.39 

Game  Propagation  Farms  (in- 
cluding Land,  Buildings, 

and  Equipment)  523,823.27 

Division  Headquarters  51,159.67 

Conservation  School  (includ- 
ing Buildings  and  Equip- 
ment)   32,336.40 

Equipment  (including  Auto, 
mobiles,  Trucks,  Tractors, 

Graders,  etc.)  317,181.50 


$5,599,594.66 

* Consideration  paid  for  lands  including 
Title  and  Survey  costs. 

Conservation  Education 

During  these  two  years  consider- 
able emphasis  was  placed  on  coopera- 
tive programs  and  projects  through 
which  the  Commission  was  able  to 
further  conservation  education  by 
utilizing  the  manpower,  abilities  and 
financial  assistance  of  numerous  other 


groups.  Physical  and  material  assis- 
tance, however,  was  rendered  to  still 
other  groups,  particularly  youth 
organizations  and  schools,  to  help 
them  formulate  and  carry  out  con- 
servation programs  within  their  local 
areas. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Development 
Contest  For  Future  Farmers 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Game  Commission,  this  program  has 
been  considerably  improved  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  Commission 
contributes  cash  awards  for  winners 
at  the  state  and  Field  Division  levels. 
New  activities  were  included,  score 
points  were  increased  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  More  than  3,000 
young  farmers  competed  in  the  proj- 
ect and  cash  awards  totalling  $1,470 
were  presented  to  32  winners  during 
the  biennium.  Space  will  not  permit 
records  of  each  individual’s  activity. 
But  collectively  these  boys  planted 
thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs,  built 
many  wood  duck  and  squirrel  nest- 
ing boxes,  constructed  numerous 
feeding  shelters  and  maintained 
them,  built  songbird  houses  and 
feeders,  improved  marsh  areas, 
planted  food  strips,  built  brush  piles, 
constructed  flushing  bars,  planted 
many  hedges  of  multiflora  rose,  estab- 
lished and  developed  farm  ponds, 
cut  woodland  borders,  controlled 
predators  and  accomplished  many 
other  activities  of  direct  benefit  to 
farm  wildlife. 

Conservation  Good  Turn 

The  Commission  cooperated  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  aiding  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  the  1954  “Con- 
servation Good  Turn  Project.”  The 
program  included  winter  feeding, 
bird  house  building,  tree  planting 
and  many  other  activities.  The  Com- 
monwealth was  specially  recognized 
for  the  part  it  played  in  this  worthy 
nation-wide  Scout  program. 


PGC  Photo  by  Johns. 

JUNIOR  CONSERVATION  CAMP  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports 
men’s  Clubs  continued  to  train  hundreds  of  boys  in  all  phases  of  outdoor  life.  The  Com 
mission  took  special  interest  in  their  rifle  marksmanship  and  gun  safety  training. 


Junior  Conservation  Camp 

Physical  and  material  assistance 
was  furnished  the  Junior  Conserva- 
tion Camp,  located  near  State  College 
and  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  both  1954 
and  1955.  This  outdoor  workshop  has 
been  operating  since  1948  and  has 
furnished  expert  guidance  and  whole- 
some recreation  to  1,221  boys  and  53 
girls.  The  girls  attended  special 
camps  in  1954  and  1955  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Pilot  Project  in  Outdoor  Education 

The  Commission,  along  with  other 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agen- 
cies, furnished  instructors  and  other 
material  assistance  to  the  Brockway 
School  District  for  a Pilot  Project  in 
Outdoor  Education.  The  Project  in- 
volved all  sixth  grade  students  and 
their  teachers  who  moved  to  outdoor 
classrooms  at  the  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  from 
May  10-20,  1955  and  from  April  23 


to  May  2,  1956.  Here  the  youngsters 
were  introduced  to  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area  by  audio-visual 
aids,  then  were  taken  into  the  field 
to  observe  the  forests,  soils,  waters 
and  wildlife  as  well  as  conservation 
practices  to  protect  them. 

Boy  Scout  Jamboree 

The  Commission  was  invited  to 
be  one  of  the  hosts  to  the  1957  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  to  be  held  at  Val- 
ley Forge  in  July  1957.  Members  ol 
the  office  and  field  staff,  serving  on 
the  various  committees,  have  already 
contributed  much  to  the  overall 
planning  of  this  national  event. 

Conservation  Education 
Laboratory 

The  commission  contributed  phys- 
ical and  financial  assistance  to  the 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  This  outdoor  laboratory, 
which  was  begun  in  1936,  has  grad- 
uated more  than  600  teachers.  The 
Commission  contributes  $1,000  an- 
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nually  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
school.  Two  three-week  courses  were 
conducted  at  the  laboratory  ‘during 
the  summers  of  1954  and  1955  as 
follows: 

1954—  June  28  to  July  7 and  July  19 
to  August  7 

1955—  July  5 to  July  23  and  July  25 
to  August  13 

Other  Cooperative  Projects 

The  foregoing  have  been  conser- 
vation endeavors  sponsored  and  par- 
ticipated in  at  the  statewide  level. 
Many  other  cooperative  projects  were 
handled  at  the  local  level  by  Game 
Protectors  and  others.  The  Conser- 
vation Education  Assistants  in  the 
six  Field  Division  Offices  did  an  out- 
standing conservation  education  and 
public  relations  job  as  the  following 
tabulation  of  meetings  clearly  shows: 
Contacts  made  and  meetings  at- 
tended by  six  conservation  education 
assistants  from  June  1,  1954  to  May 
31,  1956: 


Contacts 

Columnists  267 

Editors  89 

Radio  Personnel  91 

T.  V.  Personnel  144 

Key  Individuals  4397 

Meetings 

Colleges  77 

High  Schools  286 

Jr.  High  Schools  114 

Elementary  Schools  58 

Youth  Organizations  22 

Boy  Scouts  208 

Jr.  Sportsmen  41 

Future  Farmers  & 4-H  38 

Girl  Scouts  12 

Granges  22 

Sr.  Sportsmen  684 

Miscellaneous  209 

Camps 

Boy  Scout  82 

Church  128 

Others  57 
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Club  Organization 

Assistance  in  forming  17 

Special  Programs 

Television  50 

Radio  20 

Trapping  demonstrations  ....  51 

Token  exhibits  72 

Major  exhibits  6 


New  Motion  Pictures 

Eight  new  sound  and  color  13i/2 
minute  TV  films  were  produced. 
These,  along  with  five  former  pro- 
ductions, were  used  in  the  fall  of 
1954  by  16  television  stations  to  con- 
duct a 13-week  program  titled 
OPERATION  WILDLIFE.  It  was  so 
favorably  received  that  12  of  the 
same  stations  televised  the  series 
again  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

Wild  Turkey  Feature 

The  filming  of  a life  history  mo- 
tion picture  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in 
Pennsylvania  was  completed.  This 
film,  now  in  the  hands  of  a producer, 
will  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  conservation  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

New  Film  Productions 

Prints  of  additional  sound-on-color 
films  were  purchased  as  follows:  Bob- 
white  Throughout  the  Year;  Yours 
for  a Song;  Deer  Live  with  Danger. 

Another  excellent  safe  hunting 
film  was  donated  by  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufac- 
turers Institute  which  is,  along  with 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  doing 
everything  possible  to  promote  safe 
gun  handling  among  the  younger 
generation. 

Public  Relations 

Close  relations  with  the  press,  TV 
and  radio  stations,  sportsmen  and 
leading  conservationists  were  main- 
tained through  personal  contacts  and 
assistance  by  Commission  personnel 
at  the  state,  division  and  community 
levels. 
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The  agency’s  weekly  newsletter, 
educational  literature,  legislative  bul- 
letins and  other  material,  emanating 
from  the  central  office  at  Harrisburg, 
went  regularly  to  outdoor  writers, 
broadcasters  and  other  key  persons. 
Through  this  practice  appropriate 
individuals  and  news  disseminators 
were  furnished  considerable  assis- 
tance through  which  they  could  bet- 
ter advise  all  Pennsylvania  citizens 
on  the  state’s  wildlife  programs  and 
needs  as  well  as  her  game  and  fur 
situations. 

On  the  division  basis,  officers 
charged  with  wildlife  conservation 
education,  as  part  of  the  public  re- 
lations program,  compiled  another 
excellent  record  of  working  with 
news  media  and  schools. 

At  the  important,  community  level 
Game  Protectors  continued  their  per- 
sonal contacts  with  outdoor  writers, 
broadcasters,  leading  sportsmen  and 
other  molders  of  public  opinion. 
These  field  officers  personally  ap- 
peared with  wildlife  conservation  in- 
formation before  a great  number  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  service  clubs, 
schools,  granges,  and  youth  organiza- 
tions in  the  last  biennium. 

In  general,  information  and  assis- 
tance were  offered  to  any  and  all 
who  expressed  a desire  to  learn  the 
facts  about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  program  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Game  Commission. 

Publications 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 

The  Commission’s  official  maza- 
zine  continued  to  maintain  nation- 
ally recognized  quality  in  both  text 
and  format.  During  these  two  years, 
it  had  an  average  monthly  circula- 
tion of  46,574  paid  copies,  15,528 
complimentary  copies  mailed  to  other 
state  and  federal  conservation  agen- 
cies, sportsmen’s  associations,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  outdoor 
writers,  newspapers,  public  school 
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libraries,  deputy  game  protectors, 
and  landowners  cooperating  in  the 
Commission’s  Farm-Game  Program. 
Subscription  rates  are  $1.00  for  one 
year,  $2.50  for  three  years. 

Other  Publications 

Other  publications  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  were  available  during  the 
biennium  included:  "Birds  of  the 
Pymatuning  Region”  ($1.00),  “Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife”  ($.25),  Sportsman’s 
Map  of  Pennsylvania  ($.15),  Set  of 
Four  Bird  Charts  ($1.50),  Set  of  Four 
Bird  and  Mammal  Charts  ($1.50), 


and  two  free  publications  designed 
primarily  for  school  and  youth 
groups— “25  Well-Known  Pennsyl- 
vania Birds”  and  “25  Well-Known 
Pennsylvania  Wild  Animals.” 

Safety  Posters 

Conservation  education  and  hunt- 
ing safety  posters  produced  by  the 
Commission  and  obtained  from  other 
sources  were  distributed  throughout 
the  State  as  aids  in  promoting  better 
sportsmanship  and  safer  gun 
handling. 


WILDLIFE  management  is  a 
science.  In  order  to  manage 
wildlife  scientifically  and  efficiently, 
the  Game  Commission  must  have  ac- 
curate information  as  a basis  for 
operation.  Armed  with  this  knowl- 
edge, the  Commission  is  able  to  pro- 
vide better  hunting  and  more  recre- 
ation for  the  sportsmen  of  the  State 
much  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently than  it  could  otherwise. 

A large  proportion  of  the  Com- 
mission’s research  studies  of  the  past 
two  years  have  been  financed  under 
the  Federal  Air  program.  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  have  defrayed  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  these  projects.  Also,  considerable 
wildlife  research  work  has  been  ac- 
complished through  close  alliance 
with  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Biological  investigations  active 
during  the  biennium  included  the 
following: 

Right-of-Way  Management  Study 

Throughout  Pennsylvania,  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  occu- 
pied by  power,  telephone,  and  pipe 
lines.  These  long,  narrow  openings 


in  the  forests,  if  properly  managed 
have  the  potential  for  providing 
food,  nesting  cover,  and  other  essen 
tial  for  wildlife.  It  was  the  purposi 
of  this  project  to  determine  hov 
these  rights-of-way  could  best  b< 
managed  for  wildlife.  The  work  in 
eluded  experimental  plantings,  fer 
tilization,  spraying,  bulldozing,  anc 
other  treatments.  New  grasses  and  le 
gumes  were  tried  as  forage  plants  fo 
deer  and  other  grazing  animals  anc 
for  insect  production  for  forest  gam< 
birds. 

Evaluation  of  Wildlife  Food  and 
Cover  Production  Efforts 

Almost  two  million  dollars  a yea; 
are  being  spent  for  the  restoratior 
and  establishment  of  wildlife  fooc 
and  cover  in  Pennsylvania.  P 
thorough  and  systematic  evaluatior 
of  this  work  was,  and  is  being,  con 
ducted  so  that  non-productive  meas 
ures  can  be  discarded  and  the  mos 
productive  measures  can  be  utilizec 
more  fully.  Also,  plantings  and  othei 
restoration  efforts  made  by  the  U.  S 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  private  in 
dividuals,  and  sportsmen’s  clubs  have 
been  examined  and  evaluated. 
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Experimental  Management  of  the 
Conemaugh  River  Reservoir  Tract 

Two  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Game  Commis- 
sion today  are  those  of  effective  land 
management  and  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  available  game  supply. 
This  project  has  concentrated  upon 
(1)  a study  of  land  management 
techniques  for  the  production  of 
wildlife,  (2)  upon  the  measurement 
of  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the 
various  game  species  and  the  causes 
of  these  fluctuations,  and  (3)  the 
effect  of  hunting  pressure  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  game. 

Many  study  plots  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  native  and  introduced  game 
food  and  cover  plants  have  been 
established.  Food  and  cover  improve- 
ment work  has  been  done  for  specific 
game  species  on  selected  areas. 

A year-round  sampling  of  game 
populations  has  revealed  population 
changes  and  the  extent  of  the  hunt- 
ing kill.  An  intensive  bag  check 
through  hunter  interviews  and  wind- 


shield questionnaires  has  revealed 
the  effect  of  hunting  pressure  upon 
the  different  game  species.  From  this 
phase  of  the  project,  information  has 
been  gained  which  has  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  setting  seasons  and 
bag  limits  for  the  most  effective 
harvest. 

Woodcock  Management  Study 

The  average  productive  life  of  a 
woodcock  covert  appears  to  be  about 
15  to  20  years.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  study  was  to  determine 
whether  the  life  of  a woodcock  covert 
could  be  greatly  prolonged  if  the 
vegetation  was  kept  in  a “youthful” 
stage.  Through  cutting,  spraying  with 
herbicides,  and  other  treatments,  old 
coverts,  have  been  restored  to  pro- 
ductivity. Also,  new  coverts  have  been 
created  by  planting  the  proper  shrubs 
on  open  fields.  At  the  same  time  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  life  history,  distribution,  migra- 
tion, and  food  and  cover  require- 
ments of  the  woodcock  as  an  aid  to 
proper  management. 


WOODCOCK  RESEARCH  involved  intensive  study  of  both  the  birds  and  their  habitat. 
Here  one  of  the  Commission’s  biologists  measures  bill  length  in  a captured  bird  to  de- 
termine sex.  Chief  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  methods  of  improving  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  these  mysterious  but  interesting  birds. 


WILD  TURKEY  OPERATION  made  in  July,  1954  was  aimed  at  seeking  a method  ol 
preventing  blackhead,  a common  disease  among  domestic  turkeys  and  one  occasionally 
found  in  their  wild  relatives.  Fifty  seven-week-old  poults  were  operated  upon  by  Dr.  R.  F.j 
Gentry,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  to  remove 
their  caeca,  thus  eliminating  the  source  of  the  infection. 


Wild  Turkey  Study 

Within  the  past  15  to  20  years,  a 
marked  change  has  occurred  in  the 
geographical  distribution  and  abun- 
dance of  wild  turkeys  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  range  has  been  extended 
from  a few  counties  in  the  south- 
central portion  to  all  of  the  wooded 
counties  of  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a decided  de- 
crease in  numbers  in  the  old  estab- 
lished range  in  the  south-central 
counties.  This  study  has  attempted 
to  determine  the  causes  and  effects 
of  this  change  and  their  implications 
in  wild  turkey  management. 

Perry  County  was  used  as  an  ex- 
perimental area  to  determine  whether 
hunting  and  disease  might  be  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  south-central 
region.  Information  was  gained  on 
this  phase  of  the  study  through 
saturation  stocking  of  game-farm  and 
wild-trapped  turkeys,  through  closed 
seasons,  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  refuges.  By  studying  survival 
and  reproduction,  the  contribution 
of  the  artificially  propagated  wild 
turkeys  to  the  overall  management 
program  has  been  evaluated. 


White-tailed  Deer  Study 

The  Game  Commission  recognizes 
the  need  for  a vast  amount  of  tech- 
nical information  upon  which  to  base 
its  management  efforts  for  white- 
tailed deer.  It  wishes  to  know  where 
food  conditions  are  critical,  where 
the  herd  is  increasing  or  decreasing, 
the  extent  of  damage  to  farm  crops 
and  forest  reproduction,  the  effects 
of  overbrowsing  upon  other  forest 
game  species,  and  other  general  in- 
formation concerning  the  physical 
condition,  reproduction,  and  growth 
of  the  deer.  The  findings  are  invalu- 
able in  setting  seasons,  determining 
the  number  to  be  harvested,  and  the 
formulation  of  land  management 
efforts  for  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  deer  range. 

This  information  is  obtained  in 
several  ways.  A state-wide  survey  of 
the  deer  range  annually  reveals 
population  levels  and  relative 
amounts  of  deer  food  by  regions. 
Data  concerning  age-ratios,  sex-ratios, 
reproduction,  disease,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  collected  by 
District  Game  Protectors  from  deer 
killed  on  highways  and  for  crop  dam- 
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age.  Research  personnel  examine 
hundreds  of  other  deer  during  the 
open  hunting  seasons. 

Surveys  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  damage  to  crops 
and  forest  growth  and  the  economic 
value  of  the  deer  herd.  By  means  of 
fenced  plots  and  census  studies,  the 
effects  of  different  levels  of  deer 
population  on  other  forest  wildlife 
have  been  demonstrated. 

Cottontail  Rabbit  Study 

Several  phases  of  the  cottontail 
rabbit  study  were  completed  during 
the  biennium.  The  trapping  and 
transfer  program  was  evaluated.  This 
was  done  by  ear-tagging  and  color- 
, dying  the  tails  of  several  thousand 
rabbits  trapped  in  cities,  towns, 
ordnance  grounds  and  other  areas 
: closed  to  public  hunting.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  determine  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  program  to  the  fall  shoot- 
ing season. 

Another  objective  of  the  study  was 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  high  sum- 
mer mortality  among  juvenile  cotton- 
tails. It  is  known  that  only  about 
three  young  per  adult  female  sur- 
vive until  fall,  even  though  she  may 
produce  15  to  25  offspring  during  the 
summer.  Discovery  of  the  causes  of 
mortality  provided  information  for 
counteractive  management  measures. 

The  project  leader  worked  closely 
with  a large  number  of  Beagle  Clubs 
during  the  past  two  years  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  By  inducing  them  to 
undertake  certain  land  management 
practices,  they  were  able  to  increase 
remarkably  the  numbers  of  rabbits 
on  their  club  grounds  in  most  cases. 
This  phase  of  the  study  proved  to  be 
especially  rewarding  in  terms  of  good 
public  relations,  in  its  educational 
value,  and  in  the  amount  of  bio- 
logical information  obtained. 

Waterfowl  Banding 

Several  thousand  ducks  and  geese 
are  banded  annually  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a part  of  the  nationwide  study  of 
waterfowl  migration  and  manage- 
ment. 


m 


Cooperative  Studies 

The  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity conducts  studies  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Research. 
Those  active  during  the  biennium 
were: 

(1)  The  Relation  of  Nutrition  to 
Antler  Growth  of  Deer. 

(2)  The  Barrens  Ruffed  Grouse 
Study. 

(3)  The  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Exposure  to  Stress  in  the  Ruffed 
Grouse. 

(4)  Cottontail  Population  and 
Mortality  Study. 

(5)  Gray  Squirrel  Population 
Studies  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

(6)  An  Economic  Analysis  of  Deer 
Damage  to  Farm  Crops  and  Income 
from  Hunters. 

(7)  Waterfowl  Investigations  on 
Conneaut  Marsh. 

(8)  Effect  of  Forest  Cuttings  with 
Respect  to  Tree  Growth  and  Mast 
Production. 

(9)  A Study  of  State  Fish  and  Game 
Magazines. 

(10)  Woodchuck-Cottontail  Investi- 
gations. 

(11)  A Study  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

(12)  Utilization  of  Mast  by  Various 
Rodents. 

(13)  Wildlife  Food  and  Cover 
Value  of  the  Hawthorns  in  Penna. 

(14)  The  Life  History  and  Habitat 
of  the  Northern  Gray  Squirrel  in  Re- 
lation to  Some  Forest  Communities 
in  Cameron  County. 

(15)  The  Relationship  of  Avail- 
able Earthworm  Supply  to  the  Dis- 
tribution and  Habitat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woodcock. 

(16)  A Post-Impoundment  Wild- 
life Population  Study  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  Reservoir  Site. 

(17)  Muskrat  Investigations  of 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Ponds. 

(18)  The  Effect  of  Light  on  Feed 
Consumption  and  Live  Weight  in 
Male  White-tailed  Deer. 

(19)  Bobwhite  Quail:  Winter  Feed- 
ing, Location  of  Coveys  and  Winter 
Habitat  Preferences. 
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Food  and  Cover  Section 

ANNUAL  maintenance  on  all 
owned  and  leased  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  Cooperative  Farm 
Game  Projects,  included  over  4,000 
miles  of  boundary  lines;  945  miles  of 
equipment  roads;  624  miles  of  fire 
trails;  and  refuges  and  special  areas 
totaling  over  135,765  acres.  Proper 
upkeep  is  essential  if  respect  of  the 
public  is  to  be  expected. 

Fifteen  (15)  miles  of  equipment 
roads  were  built  to  provide  access  to 
food  strips,  and  two  (2)  miles  of  fire 
trails  constructed  to  increase  protec- 
tion in  forested  areas.  In  addition, 
three  (3)  storage  sheds  and  nine  (9) 
corn  cribs  were  constructed  to  store 
farming  equipment  and  various  har- 
vested grains.  Commission  owned 
buildings  and  equipment  was  kept  in 
repair. 

Management  of  Food  Strips  and 
Open  Field  Areas 

During  the  biennium  500  acres  of 
forest  area  or  reverting  fields  were 
cleared;  4,340  acres  were  planted  to 
grains  and  2,710  acres  were  seeded 
to  clovers  and  other  cover  crops  to 
improve  habitat  for  wildlife.  Over 
29,200  bushels  of  surplus  grain  was 


harvested  from  large  food  strips  and 
fields  and  fed  to  wildlife  at  other 
locations. 

Grazing  and  nesting  sites  on  old 
field  areas  were  improved  by  mowing 
8,490  acres,  fertilizing,  1,885  and 
liming  2,020  acres,  thus  greatly  bene- 
fiting these  game  management  areas. 

Sharecrop  farming  on  State  Game 
Lands  continued.  More  than  2,530 
acres  were  planted  to  grains  and 
cover  crops  by  adjoining  farmers,  the 
Commission’s  share  amounting  to 
20,260  bushels  of  harvested  crops  and 
65  acres  of  standing  grains.  Soil  con- 
servation practices  and  proper  crop 
rotation  were  followed  when  farming 
these  lands,  thus  improving  the  crops 
and  conserving  soil  and  water. 
Through  application  of  these  prac- 
tices, many  lands  became  local 
demonstration  areas. 

Purchase  of  food  strips  on  private 
lands  provided  supplemental  food  on 
farms  open  to  public  hunting.  Under 
the  program,  875  strips  of  standing 
grains  and  grasses,  totaling  over  320 
acres  were  reserved  for  wildlife,  im- 
proving areas  previously  stocked  by 
the  Commission. 

Timber  Sales  and  Forest  Cuttings 

The  sale  of  forest  products  im- 
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proved  food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
on  over  4,130  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands.  These  sales  provided  a cash 
return  of  $258,686.26.  Products  re- 
moved included  12,879,376  board  feet 
of  sawtimber;  865  tons  of  mine 
timbers;  13,880  cords  of  paper  and 
chemical  wood;  237,205  posts  and 
props;  18  cords  of  firewood  and  2,270 
spruce  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  of  State 
Game  Lands  improved  for  wildlife 
by  selling  timber,  over  2,160  acres 
were  developed  for  forest  game 
species  through  other  types  of  cutting. 
Treatment  included  releasing  food 
producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
by  felling  overshadowing  tree  growth; 
thinning  timber  stands;  felling  all 
trees  on  small  blocks  to  provide 
low,  dense  game  cover;  pushing 
over  inferior  tree  growth  with  bull- 
dozers; and  releasing  scattered  apple 
trees.  Over  19,370  apple  trees  were 
pruned.  Game  on  approximately  12,- 
000  surrounding  acres  benefited  from 
these  operations. 

Wildlife  derives  a decided  benefit 
from  woodland  border  cuttings,  which 
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involve  the  felling  of  large  trees  on 
a narrow  strip  along  woodland  and 
field  edges.  The  removal  of  trees  for 
an  average  width  of  46  feet  along 
880,565  linear  feet  of  woodland 
border  provided  additional  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  by  stimulating 
growth  and  fruiting  of  native  plants. 
At  the  same  time  removal  of  these 
shade  trees  increased  crop  produc- 
tion on  adjacent  fields. 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

More  than  1,522,000  tree,  shrub 
and  vine  seedlings  were  planted  to 
improve  food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
on  over  1,130  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  leased  areas. 

Howard  Nursery 

This  seedling  nursery  was  leased 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, effective  January  1,  1954. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  bien- 
nium 1,283,450  seedlings  were  shipped 
from  the  nursery  and  in  the  last  half 
of  the  biennium  4,492,385  conifer  and 
shrub  seedlings  were  released.  The 
nursery  should  be  able  to  furnish  the 


PLANTING  STOCK  for  the  Commission’s  food  and  cover  development  program  has  come 
largely  from  its  plant  nursery  at  Howard  in  Centre  County.  Here  the  goal  is  to  produce 
about  five  million  seedlings  annually. 


CONNEAUT  MARSH  IMPOUNDMENT  was  completed  in  September,  1954  on  State  Game 
Lands  213  in  Crawford  County.  The  area,  including  550  acres  of  water  and  a 6 mile  shore- 
line is  one  of  the  best  natural  food  areas  for  ducks  in  the  State. 


expected  5,000,000  seedlings  annually 
in  future  years  which  is  the  produc- 
tion figure  declared  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  April,  1955,  meeting,  so 
there  should  be  little,  if  any,  need  to 
purchase  additional  planting  stock. 

Waterfowl  Management 

Waterfowl  habitat  was  improved 
by  planting  33,000  pounds  of  wild 
duck  millet  and  approximately  31/2 
acres  of  wheat  seeded  to  grass.  These 
plantings  increased  the  available  food 
and  cover  on  over  400  acres  of  marsh 
and  water  areas. 

Small  Impoundment  Program 

As  a supplement  to  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  marsh  areas,  the 
Commission  approved  a Small  Im- 
poundment Program,  which  provides 
for  the  construction  of  dams  near  the 
headwaters  of  streams  located  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  other  public 
lands.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  these  small 
lakes,  the  program  at  present  is  con- 
fined to  the  Northwestern  portion  of 
the  State.  This  groups  the  water  areas 
and  utilizes  Game  Lands  that  are  best 


adapted  to  waterfowl  development. 
Later  the  work  will  be  extended  to 
other  desirable  sites. 

Plans  were  prepared  for  eighteen 
of  these  reservoirs.  Construction  was 
completed  on  three  impoundments 
located  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
five  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  which  will  flood  a total  of  69 
acres.  Construction  was  started  on 
five  additional  impoundments;  two 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
three  located  on  State  Game  Lands. 
As  the  dams  are  being  constructed, 
food  and  cover  corps  employes  clear 
plots  along  the  future  shoreline  to 
improve  aquatic  growth  and  provide 
open  areas  on  which  small  food  strips 
will  be  planted.  Islands  are  con- 
structed to  provide  nesting  and  rest- 
ing sites  for  wild  waterfowl. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Development — - 
Allegheny  National  Forest 

Two  crews,  one  operating  in  Forest 
and  Warren  Counties,  and  the  other 
in  Elk  and  McKean  Counties,  cleared 
20  acres  for  food  strips;  planted  90 
strips  totaling  154  acres  to  grains; 
seeded  58  strips  totaling  97  acres  to 
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• clovers  and  grasses;  improved  nest- 
ling cover  and  clover  growth  by  mow- 
ing, liming  and  fertilizing  approxi- 
mately 270  acres  of  field  areas; 
planted  over  14,000  evergreen  and 
shrub  seedlings;  constructed  and 
maintained  five  miles  of  equipment 
roads  to  gain  access  to  food  strips. 

In  addition,  game  food  and  cover 
around  plantations,  along  equipment 
roads  and  woodland  edges  were  im- 
proved by  felling  large  trees  for  an 
average  of  46  feet  along  over  116,000 
linear  feet  of  these  woodland  borders. 
Existing  native  shrubs,  released  by 
this  operation  will  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit.  Thousands  of  other 
shrubs  and  apple  trees  were  released 
when  competitive  tree  growth  was 
felled  on  over  365  acres.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  (1,850)  fruit  trees 
were  pruned. 

This  wildlife  development  work 
deserves  and  receives  much  enthusias- 
tic praise  from  local  and  visiting 
sportsmen. 

Federal  Aid  Projects 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Act  provides  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  finance 
seventy-five  percent  of  approved  wild- 
life management  projects.  Since  a 
large  percent  of  such  activities  are 
located  on  State  Game  Lands,  reports 
of  various  projects  are  presented  as 
follows: 

“Conneaut  Marsh  Impoundment” 
—On  May  11,  1954,  the  Linked  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  approved 
a project  to  construct  an  impound- 
ment on  Conneaut  Marsh,  State 
Game  Lands  No.  213,  Crawford 
County.  This  project  was  completed 
September  29,  1954,  following  the 
raising  and  resurfacing  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  feet  of  highway  by  the 
State  Department  of  Highways,  to 
act  as  an  embankment  for  retaining 
the  water  and  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  spillway  and  regulating  gates 
by  contract. 

This  dam  impounds  550  acres  of 


water,  with  a shoreline  of  about  6i/£ 
miles  and  is  one  of  the  best  natural 
duck  food  areas  in  the  State.  Water 
levels  are  drawn  down  in  the  spring 
to  stimulate  growth  of  waterfowl 
foods  and  closed  prior  to  the  fall 
hunting  season. 

“Food  and  Cover  and  Farm  Game 
Development”— The  preparation  of 
food  and  cover  management  plans; 
execution  of  all  food  and  cover  de- 
velopment work;  and  the  leasing, 
mapping,  establishing  and  developing 
of  Cooperative  Farm  Game  Projects 
are  partially  financed  by  this  project. 
A coordinator  is  employed  to  service 
the  paperwork,  including  reports  of 
all  kinds,  to  see  that  charges  are  made 
to  the  proper  P-R  allotments,  and  to 
make  periodic  inspection  in  the  field 
and  standardizing  practices. 

Accomplishments  under  the  Farm 
Game  Cooperative  Section,  the  grow- 
ing of  tree,  shrub  and  vine  seedlings 
in  the  Howard  Nursery,  and  the  Food 
and  Cover  Development  work  which 
has  been  summarized  in  preceding 
pages,  are  credited  to  this  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Project. 

Winter  Feeding  and 
Miscellaneous  Activities 

Severe  winter  weather  is  often  a 
factor  responsible  for  reduction  in 
forest  and  farm  game  populations. 
To  offset  this,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
large  amounts  of  harvested  grain  in 
sheltered  areas  during  winter  months. 
Over  96,300  bushels  of  corn  and  other 
grains  were  distributed  by  Game 
Commission  employes.  An  additional 
44,200  bushels  were  given  to  con- 
servation organizations,  boy  scouts, 
4-H  clubs,  etc.,  for  use  in  local  game 
feeding  projects.  Commission  em- 
ployes purchased  and  distributed  over 
124,850  pounds  of  salt  to  locations 
where  deer  will  utilize  it  as  a neces- 
sary supplement  to  their  diet. 

Miscellaneous  activities  included 
repair  and  erection  of  duck  nesting 
boxes,  cultivation  of  over  two  miles 
of  multiflora  rose  hedge,  fertilizing 
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forest  fires  which  burned  2,200  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  and  2,426  acres  v 
on  nearby  private  lands.  Cooperation  *, 
was  extended  to  State  and  Federal 
Agencies. 

r 

Farm  Game  Cooperative 
Section 

THE  Cooperative  Farm  Game  Pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  biennium 
totaled  1,045,429  acres  and  included 
166  projects  consisting  of  10,251 
farms. 

Since  funds  limited  the  program 
to  approximately  1,000,000  acres, 
which  was  leased  at  the  end  of  the 
last  biennium,  no  expansion  was 
possible. 

Cancellations  were  recorded  and 
agreements  executed  with  new 
owners.  The  engineering  unit  has 
maintained  the  necessary  maps  or 
prints  covering  all  projects. 

Meetings 


Wildlife  Management  and  Soil 
Conservation  Practices 

Field  personnel,  in  an  effort  to  im-  I 
prove  wildlife  habitat  on  farm  areas,  i 
assisted  project  cooperators  establish  |j 
the  following  practices: 

1.  Contour  strips  surveyed  on  898  L) 


acres.  im 

2.  Seedlings  distributed  to  farms  r 
and  planted  by  cooperators:  L 

a.  Coniferous  1,916,065  lo 

b.  Multiflora  Rose  . . . 197,690 

c.  Other  Species  227,135 


Total  2,840,890 


and  pruning  chestnut  orchards, 
hedgerows,  and  miscellaneous  shrubs 
and  the  collection  of  asiatic  chestnuts 
and  seed  of  native  shrubs  for  plant- 
ing in  the  Howard  Nursery. 

Field  personnel  helped  suppress  25 


Project  personnel  participated  in 
237  meetings  of  sportsmen,  farm 
groups  and  soil  conservation  districts 
attended  by  8,861  persons.  They  also 
attended  251  in-service  training  meet- 
ings. 


3.  Seedlings  planted  by  Commis-  P 

sion  personnel:  110 

a.  Coniferous  45,600  ,lf 

b.  Multiflora  Rose  ...  119,300 

c.  Other  Species  25,200  11 


Farmer  Contacts 

During  the  period  the  following 
contacts  were  made: 

By  District  Game  Protectors— 22,381 
By  Food  and  Cover  Corps— 43,361 

Refuges 

The  following  refuges  were  estab- 
lished, maintained  or  removed. 

a.  Established  34— containing— 449 
acres. 

b.  Maintained  652— containing  6,- 
465  acres. 

c.  Removed  65— containing  527 

acres. 

Safety  Zones 

A total  of  21,464  safety  zones  were 
established  and  dismantled. 


Total  190,100 

Grand  Total— All  Seedlings—  10 
3,030,990  11 


4.  Food  strips— The  following  game 
food  and  nesting  cover  strips  were 
purchased  from  cooperators: 

1,096  strips  containing  272  acres 
Planted  by  Commission  personnel: 
54  strips  containing  135  acres 


in 

15 

1? 

ni 


5.  Wildlife  borders— Personnel  in- ! lC] 
creased  game  food  and  cover  along 
woodlot  edges  by  establishing  the  fol-  iL 
lowing  wildlife  borders: 


Lin.  Ft. 
25  Ft.  Wide 


' 


Cut  543,395 

Planted  to  Shrubs  ....  14,850 

Seeded  to  Lespedeza  . . 16,633 


6.  Farm  Ponds— Technical  assist-  , 


■COOPERATIVE  FARM  GAME  PROJECTS  attracted  over  400,000  hunters  during  these 
Itwo  years.  This  nationally  famed  Commission  project  is  helping  solve  the  problem  of 
■public  hunting  areas,  especially  near  areas  of  heavy  population  concentrations. 


ance  and  advice  was  furnished  on  the 
following  farm  pond  sites: 


a.  Investigated  64 

b.  Recommended  40 

c.  Completed  37 


7.  Drainage  of  suitable  areas  or 
poorly  drained  soils  provides  addi- 
tional wildlife  nesting  sites.  Person- 
nel furnished  advice  and  technical 
tguidance  in  the  construction  of  629,- 
602  linear  feet  of  drainage  which  im- 
proved 2,043  acres. 

8.  Pasture  Improvement— Coopera- 
tors improved  415  acres  of  pasture 
on  the  advice  of  Commission  em- 
ployes. This  provided  available  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife. 

9.  Diversion  Ditches  Surveyed— 49,- 
450  linear  feet  which  will  improve 
373  acres. 

10.  Woodland  Management— Fur- 
nished management  advice  on  336 
acres. 

11.  Material  distributed  to  cooper- 
ators: 

[ Crow  repellant  1,895  pints.  This 
-aided  materially  in  preventing  crows, 
blackbirds  and  pheasant  damage  to 
corn. 

Rye  grass  seed  1,200  pounds.  This 
seed  was  furnished  to  cooperators  en- 
gaged in  contour  strip  farming  and 


was  to  be  seeded  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  to  provide  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife. 

12.  Other  Practices— 2,100  linear 
feet  of  woodland  border  was  recut. 
75  fruit  trees  were  pruned.  50  acres 
of  food  strips  (clovers)  were  mowed, 
limed  and  fertilized.  In  addition,  14,- 
000  linear  feet  of  rose  was  cultivated 
and  fertilized. 

Game  Stocked 

The  following  wildlife  was  released 
on  the  project  areas: 

Rabbits  22,444— Pheasants  145,613 
—Quail  5,697— Wild  Turkey  98- 
Squirrels  142— Ducks  310— Total 
pieces  of  game  stocked  174,304. 

Game  Harvested 

Rabbits  420,587— Pheasants  165,666 
-Quail  3,153-Wild  Turkey  27- 
Woodchucks  34,723— Grouse  10, 793- 
Woodcock  1,601— Waterfowl  8,616— 
Doves  3,216— Squirrel  162,234— Coon 
10,790— Deer  4,677— Bear  1— Total 
pieces  of  game  killed  826,084. 

Predators  Removed 

Red  Foxes  6,645— Weasels  2, 298- 
Gray  Foxes  5,965— Opossum  15, 922- 
Hawks  4,143— Owls  483— Others  (stray 


COOPERATIVE 

FARM-GAME  PROJECT 


THROUGH  THE  COOPERATION  Of  THE  LANDGWNtS . 
THE  HUNTING  RIGHTS  ON  THIS  AREA  ARE 
CONTROLLED  BY  THE  GAME  COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY 
THE  RESTORATION  AND  CONSERVATION  Of  WUOtiFE 
AND  PU8UC  HUNTING  GROUNDS . 


RESPECT  THE  LANDOWNERS  RIGHTS  AND  PROTECT  HiS  PROPERS 
OBSERVE  THE  GAME  LAWS  AN0  REPORT  ALL  VIOLATIONS 
00  NOT  ENTER  SAFETY  ZONES  OR  GAME  REFUGES 
HELP  PROVIDE  FOOD  AND  COVER  FOR  WILOllFE 
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cats,  crows,  etc.)  18,900— Skunks  600- 
Total  predators  removed  54,956. 

Number  of  Hunters  Using  Projects 
and  Man-Days  Hunted 

Number  of  hunters 


Man  days  hunted  956,878 

Hunting  Accidents 

A total  of  thirty-eight  (38)  acci-  ; 
dents  occurred  in  project  areas,  two 
(2)  fatal  and  thirty-six  (36)  non-fatal. 


....  420,903 

Land  Title  and  Records 
Section 


The  acquisition  of  Game  Lands  for 
wildlife  conservation  and  public 
recreation  has  been  the  Common- 
wealth’s greatest  insurance  policy 
against  game  scarcity  and  human 
monopoly. 

The  aggregate  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  acquired  since  the  program 
started  in  1920  has  reached  a total 
of  907,221,  comprising  198  units,  dis- 
tributed through  63  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s 67  counties.  An  additional 
10,862  acres  were  under  contract  for 
purchase  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

The  consideration  paid  for  the 
907,221  acres  amounted  to  $3,459,- 
952.33,  a general  average  of  $3.81 
per  acre.  This  does  not  include  ex- 
penditures for  securing  options,  land 
examination,  title  abstracting  and 
conveyancing,  boundary  line  surveys, 
mapping  and  incidentals. 

During  the  two-year  period  under 
consideration  a total  of  1,477.62  acres 
was  acquired  by  purchase  or  transfer 
at  an  outlay  of  $28,542.73. 

Fixed  Charges  in  Lieu  Of  Tax 

Commonwealth  owned  lands  are 
exempt  from  taxation  but  the  Com- 
mission pays  annually  a fixed  charge 
of  7 1/2  cents  for  each  acre  of  Game 
Lands  and  Game  Farms  it  acquires. 
Two  and  one-half  cents  each  are  paid 
to  the  County  Treasurer,  the  town- 
ship school  directors  and  the  town- 
ship road  supervisors  for  every  acre 
acquired  in  the  respective  counties 
and  townships.  Fixed  charges  are  paid 
during  calendar  years  and  64  counties 
received  $67,485.15  and  $67,839.28 
respectively  during  1954  and  1955.  A 


grand  total  of  $1,047,375.21  has  been 
paid  on  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Farms  since  lands  were  first  pur- 
chased by  the  Commission. 

Auxiliary  Game  Refuge  Projects 


The  number  of  Auxiliary  Projects 
decreased  from  19  to  16,  with  a net 
loss  of  523  acres.  The  16  projects 
contain  a total  of  19,135  acres,  of 
which  4,320  acres  are  maintained  as 
refuges  and  14,815  acres  are  open  to 
hunting. 


Game  Propagation  Areas 

Game  Propagation  Areas  decreased 
from  258  to  210  in  number  and  from 
50,962.79  acres  to  42,521.09  acres,  in- 
cluding 144  rabbit  farms,  initially 
authorized  by  the  Commission  on 
October  6,  1949,  containing  23,153.57 
acres. 


Special  Wildlife  Projects 

New  projects  were  established  and 
others  were  discontinued.  The  rec- 
ords indicate  that  100  projects,  total- 
ing 33,312  acres,  were  operative  at 
the  end  of  the  biennium. 


Summation  of  Acreage  In 
Land  Management  Projects 


Oi 


a 


G; 


Lands  either  owned  or  under; 
nominal  control  of  the  Commission  ^ 
and  used  for  game  management  proj- 
ects  of  various  types,  including  Game  [0 
Farms  and  primary  refuges  located  |c 
within  State  Forests  and  other  public  j] 
lands,  aggregated  2,051,753.86  acres,  0{ 
a decrease  of  3,903.38  acres.  j, 


3 Under  the  reorganization  of  the 
:I  Commission  (previously  described  in 
3 this  report),  a new  Division  of  Min- 
11  erals  was  established.  Personnel  of 
s this  Division  are  responsible  for  ad- 
0 vertising,  execution  and  supervision 
of  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  utilization 
or  sale  of  minerals  and  other  prod- 
ucts from  State  Game  Lands. 


Since  the  first  natural  gas  produc- 
tion in  December  1953,  royalties  and 
other  receipts  from  oil  and  gas  leases 
have  totaled  $868,385.87.  Income 
from  these  sources  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Commission  for  purchase  of 
additional  State  Game  Lands  and 
Field  Division  Headquarters  build- 
ings. 


] Oil  and  Gas  Royalties 
And  Rentals 

Three  oil  and  gas  leases,  executed 
! prior  to  this  biennium  for  separate 
■ tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  34, 
Elk  County,  have  been  productive 
and  are  listed  as  follows: 

Tract  34-A— 600  acres— Devonian 
Gas  8c  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tract  34-B— 600  acres— Devonian 
Gas  8c  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tract  34-C— 600  acres— Manufac- 
turers Lt.  8c  Ht.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

These  leases  were  developed  by 
the  drilling  of  twelve  wells,  ten  of 
which  produce  natural  gas  in  vary- 
ing quantities. 

During  the  biennium  5,298,509,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  was 
marketed.  Royalties,  land  rentals  and 
forfeited  checks  from  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  34, 
Elk  County,  resulted  in  an  income 
of  $759,548.52  which  was  deposited 
in  the  Game  Fund. 


Coal  Royalties — 

State  Game  Lands 

During  the  biennium  eleven  (11) 
permits  or  leases  for  open  pit  coal 
mining  were  in  effect  whereby  the 
Commission  received  $68,889.96  for 
coal-surface  damage  royalties.  District 
Game  Protectors  maintained  a con- 
stant check  on  these  operations  and 
personnel  from  Harrisburg  periodic- 
ally reviewed  the  work,  including 
backfilling,  leveling  and  planting  of 
strip-mined  areas. 

Sale  of  Forest  Products 

The  details  of  advertising,  prepar- 
ing and  awarding  contracts  for  the 
removal  of  forest  products  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Division  of  Min- 
erals. During  the  biennium  forty-five 
(45)  contract  sales  were  initiated.  In- 
come from  these  operations  and 
Special  Permits  added  $258,686.26  to 
the  Game  Fund. 


Division  of  Low  Enforcement 


A VIGOROUS  program  of  game 
law  enforcement  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  It  was  tempered 
by  emphasizing  the  spirit  of  the  law 
rather  than  the  letter.  As  a result 
technical  or  questionable  prosecu- 
tions were  substantially  eliminated 
without  injuring  the  over-all  game 
protection  program.  During  the 
period  a large  percentage  of  convic- 
tions have  prevailed  in  the  higher 
courts  which  speaks  well  for  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  cases. 

Fewer  prosecutions  were  made  and 
less  penalties  were  collected  largely 
because  of  the  decrease  in  minor  of- 
fenses prosecuted  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  biennium. 


Ten-Year  Summary 


Fiscal  Year 

Number  of 
Prosecutions 

Penalties 

Collected 

1946-1947  . 

. . . 4,030 

$136,697.75 

1947-1948  . 

...  4,251 

130,055.75 

1948-1949  . 

. . . 4,825 

148,925.80 

1949-1950  . 

...  6,107 

200,888.35 

1950-1951  . 

. . . 4,249 

136,844.21 

1951-1952  . 

. . . 4,628 

146,497.25 

1952-1953  . 

. . . 5,041 

161,735.01 

1953-1954  . 

...  5,109 

160,911.75 

1954-1955  . 

. . . 3,955 

113,445.00 

1955-1956  . 

...  3,122 

109,346.00 

Hunting  License  Revocations 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Game  Law  and  policy  of  the 
Game  Commission,  the  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  of  major  and 
multiple  offenders  were  denied  for 
various  periods. 

The  Commission  felt  that  no  in- 
consistency should  exist  relative  to 
license  suspension  and  directed  that 
steps  be  taken  to  establish  a system 
as  near  foolproof  as  possible. 
Hunters’  Licenses  revoked  in 

1954- 1955  (Convictions)  ....  678 
Hunters’  Licenses  revoked  in 

1955- 1956  (Convictions)  ....  723 

Referees’  Hearings 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
one  who  wounds  another  by  gunfire 
or  bow  and  arrow  while  hunting, 
through  carelessness  or  negligence, 
may  lose  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  after  a hearing  by  referee. 
This  provision  continues  to  be  im- 
posed in  the  belief  that  fear  of  losing 
hunting  privileges  may  be  a deter- 


rent to  recklessness. 

1954-1955  Number  of 

Hearings  119 

Hunting  Rights  Denied 

by  Hearings  87 
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Defendants  Discharged  32 

1955-1956  Number  of 

Hearings  95 

iunting  Rights  Denied 

by  Hearings  64 

Defendants  Discharged  31 


License  Revocations  By  Courts 
Of  Quarter  Sessions 

Shooting  at,  wounding  or  killing  a 
luman  being  in  mistake  for  game  is 
classed  as  a misdemeanor  under  the 
iGame  Code  and  such  cases  are  thus 
disposed  of  before  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions.  Conviction  usually  re- 
sults in  loss  of  hunting  and  trapping 
license  according  to  the  Court’s 
(decree. 

No.  of 

Year  Revocations 

>1954-1955  15 

1955-1956  9 
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Deer  Proof  Fencing 

The  Game  Law  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  enter  into  written 
agreement  with  owners  or  lessees  of 
farms,  fruit  orchards,  or  commercial 
tree  nurseries  whereby  deer  proof 
fencing  and  staples  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Commission  and  the  fence 
erected  by  the  landowner.  During  the 
past  biennium  7240  rods  of  deer 
proof  fencing  and  975  lbs.  of  staples 
were  furnished  to  six  (6)  landowners 
who  made  application  for  fencing  in 
accordance  with  law.  This  is  the  first 
deer  proof  fencing  that  was  furnished 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Taxidermy  Examinations 

Citizens  and  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  assured  of  better 
taxidermy  work  on  their  trophies 
since  1937,  when  it  was  first  required 
that  a taxidermy  applicant  pass  an 


'TAXIDERMISTS  DISPLAY  SAMPLES  of  their  work  following  an  examination  held  in 
Harrisburg  by  the  Commission.  These  annual  checks  to  make  sure  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  receive  qualified  work  on  the  trophies  they  wish  to  have  mounted  attracted 
17  applicants  during  these  two  years. 
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examination  of  fitness  before  a Taxi- 
dermy Examining  Board.  Such  exam- 
inations are  held  yearly  by  a board 
consisting  of  three  members  selected 
from  three  of  the  State’s  outstanding 
scientific  institutions  and  museums. 


Successful 

Year  Applicants 

1954  7 

1955  10 


New  Equipment  For  Field  Officers 

Replacements  were  made  for  dress 
uniforms  which  included  suntan  pop- 
lin shirts,  Stetson  hats,  trousers,  coats, 
overcoats  and  Sam  Browne  belts.  In- 
sulated sub-zero  rubber  pacs  were 
purchased  for  all  salaried  personnel. 
Shotgun  shells  and  metallic  cartridges 

Special 

In  the  interest  of  exercising  a mea- 
sure of  control  over  certain  opera- 
tions pertaining  to  wild  birds  and 
wild  animals,  the  law  authorizes  the 
Game  Commission  to  issue  Special 
Permits  regulating  such  operations. 


for  predator  control  and  targets  foi 
use  in  firearms  instructions,  wert 
supplied  to  all  Divisions. 


Deer  Killed  To  Protect  Property 

The  deer  population  presents  a 
damage  problem  wherever  agricul 
tural  practices  are  carried  on  adjacent 
to  deer  cover.  Under  certain  circum 
stances  the  farmer,  nurseryman  oi 
orchardist  may  exercise  his  preroga 
tive  to  kill  the  animals  which  are 
doing  material  damage. 

No.  Reportea 

Year  Killed 

1954- 1955  . .1,159  deer  reported  killed 

in  47  Counties 

1955- 1956  . . 1,548  deer  reported  killed 

in  45  Counties 


m 
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Permits 

Set  forth  below  are  the  number  and 
kind  of  permits  issued  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years.  Gratis  permits 
are  issued  for  educational  or  govern- 
mental purposes. 


Pr< 


Kind  of  Permit  1954-1955  Fee  1955-1956  Fee 


Collecting  

21 

(6  gratis) 

$ 105.00 

22 

(5  gratis) 

$ 110.0C  |if 

Dog  Training  

215 

2,150.00 

216 

2.160.0C  , 

Ferret  Breeders  

2 

50.00 

1 

25. 0C 

Ferret  Owners  

3 

20.00 

2 

I5.0C 

Field  Trial  

110 

550.00 

119 

595.00 

Fox  Hunting  

19 

950.00 

20 

1 ,000.00 

Fur  Dealers— Resident  

263 

2,630.00 

257 

2,570.00 

Fur  Dealers— Employees  

13 

65.00 

23 

115.00 

Fur  Dealers— Non-Resident  . . . 

9 

900.00 

9 

900.00 

Fur  Farming  

351 

1,755.00 

398 

1,990.00 

Game  Propagation  

413 

2,065.00 

409 

2,045.00 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  . . 

80 

3,830.00 

103 

4,772.50 

Retriever  Trials  

3 

60.00 

4 

80.00 

Roadside  Menagerie  

44 

220.00 

52 

260.00 

Taxidermy  

123 

3,075.00 

131 

3,275.00 

To  Mount  and  Posses  Protected 

Specimens  

202 

(35  gratis) 

202.00 

239 

(25  gratis) 

239.00 

Totals  

■1,871 

(41  gratis) 

$18,627.00 

2005 

(30  gratis) 

$20,151.50 

Bear  Damage 

When  natural  food  conditions  are 
poor,  bears  may  travel  long  distances 
searching  for  food.  During  such 
periods  bear  damage  frequently  be- 
comes most  serious.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  law  to  pay 


up  to  $5000.00  per  year  for  damage 
to  livestock,  poultry  and  bees,  upon 
lands  open  to  public  hunting.  Listed 
below  is  a ten-year  biennial  record  of 
claims  satisfied  through  investigation  . 
by  game  officials. 


SOV  EMBER— 1956 
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Total 

Pigs 

Calves 

Rab- 

Amount 

Claims 

Bees 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Cattle 

Pony 

Goats 

Chickens 

bits 

Paid 

1946- 1947 

1947- 1948 

.....  203 

334 

188 

10 

1 

1 

1 

7,065.99 

1948- 1949 

1949- 1950 

. . . . 104 

31 

’ 11 

1 

2 

3,139.47 

950- 19511 

951- 1952 

74 

151 

17 

4 

1 

50 

4 

2,517.28 

1952- 1953 

1953- 1954 

170 

484 

38 

5 

2 

7,264.75 

1954- 1955 

1955- 1956 

100 

142 

22 

8 

3 

1 

3,363.21 

Total....  651 

1111 

296 

38 

8 

1 

4 

50 

4 

§23,350.70 

Predator  Control  Section 


Public  Instructions  in 
Predator  Control 

The  continued  high  predator  pop- 
ulations throughout  the  State,  due 
primarily  to  the  very  low  prices  on 
long  haired  furs,  brought  even 
greater  demands  for  trapping  instruc- 
tions. Farmers  and  ranchers  were 
suffering  a severe  loss  of  revenue, 
primarily  through  the  destruction  of 
poultry.  The  Supervisor  of  the  Preda- 


tor Control  Section  worked  with 
twenty-four  District  Game  Protectors 
on  different  occasions  instructing  in 
predator  control  work  and  alleviating 
such  damages.  Instructions  in  various 
types  of  predator  control  techniques 
were  also  given  to  1390  school  boys, 
Boy  Scouts,  trappers  and  other  inter- 
ested individuals  by  the  Supervisor. 
The  District  Game  Protectors  held 
265  such  classes  of  instruction  with 
4579  interested  persons  in  attendance. 


TRAPPING  DEMONSTRATIONS  by  qualified  Commission  personnel  were  given  to  thou- 
sands of  young  Pennsylvanians  during  these  two  years.  Here  a class  at  the  Junior  Conserva- 
tion Camp  near  State  College  watches  intently  as  Millard  Crooks,  Conservation  Education 
Assistant  in  the  Northcentral  Field  Division  demonstrates  a dirt-hole  set. 
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Predators  Killed  By 
Salaried  Officers 

Salaried  officers  of  the  Commission 
are  quite  often  called  upon  to  “thin- 
out”  certain  species  in  a given  area 
to  improve  conditions  for  more  desir- 
able species  of  wildlife.  During  the 
biennium  they  accounted  for  the 


following: 

Red  Fox  1627 

Gray  Fox  777 

Weasel  558 

Skunks  2400 

Opossums  4910 

Great  Horned  Owls  ....  692 

Snowy  Owls  9 

Goshawks  37 

Coopers  Hawks  1191 

Crows  22126 


Rab  ies  Control  Campaign 
In  Chester  County 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  assigned  ten  trap- 
pers to  the  southern  portion  of 
Chester  County  to  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing the  chain  of  transmission  of 
rabies  that  had  plagued  this  south- 
eastern section  for  several  years. 

During  the  thr£e  week  period  these 
men  trapped  134  foxes,  14  stray  and 
unlicensed  dogs  and  hundreds  of 
other  predatory  animals  which  might 
have  been  carriers  of  this  dreaded 
disease. 

All  reports  of  this  operation  would 
indicate  that  worthwhile  results  were 
attained  and  that  the  epidemic  is  at 
least  temporarily  under  control. 

Bounties — June  1,  1954  to 
May  31,  1955 

1.  Bounty  removed  from  weasels 


killed  on  and  after  June  1,  1954. 

2.  Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gra1 
fox. 

3.  Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox 

4.  Great  Horned  Owl— $5.00  foi 
each  Great  Horned  Owl,  except  thos< 
killed  during  the  months  of  Novem 
ber  and  December. 


Total  Claims  ,....  10, 21f 

Weasels  221 

Gray  Foxes  1 1 ,72C 

Red  Foxes  1 5,609 

Great  Horned  Owls  1,23! 

Total  Amount  Expended  $115, 707. 0( 


Bounties — June  1,  1955  to 
May  31,  1956 


1.  Gray  Foxes— $4.00  for  each  gray 
fox. 

2.  Red  Foxes— $4.00  for  each  red 
fox. 

3.  Great  Horned  Owls— $5.00  for 
each  Great  Horned  Owl,  except  those 
killed  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Total  Claims  9,989 

Gray  Foxes  11,323 

Red  Foxes  15,915 

Great  Horned  Owls  1,091 

Total  Amount  Expended  $114,407.00 

There  were  161  claims  forwarded 
to  the  Division  Supervisors  to  be  in- 
vestigated for  possible  fraud  which 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  $1,300.00 
in  fines.  Claims  were  disapproved  for 
the  killing  of  16  weasels,  162  gray 
foxes,  275  red  foxes  and  8 great 
horned  owls. 

Bounty  also  was  refused  for  the 
killing  of  209  gray  foxes,  303  red 
foxes  and  50  great  horned  owls  be- 
cause the  claims  were  outdated  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law  or 
were  otherwise  improperly  presented. 
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Division  of  Propagation 


PRODUCTION  at  the  Gameturkeys.  Production  of  bobwhite 
Farms  was  maintained  at  fullquail  was  continued  at  about  5,000 
capacity  for  both  pheasants  and  wildbirds  a year. 


State  Game  Farm  Production  Record 

Ringneck  Pheasants 


Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Bobwhite 

Quail 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Wild  Turkeys 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Total 

number 

of 

Game  Purchases 

sportsmen 


eggs  produced  

eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen  

day-old  chicks  shipped  to  sportsmen  . . . 
six-week  old  birds  shipped  to  sportsmen 
12  week-old  birds  shipped  for  release  . . . 
mature  birds  shipped  for  release  


eggs  produced  

eggs  shipped  

poults  shipped  

12-18  week-old  birds  shipped  for  release 
mature  birds  shipped  for  release  


Calender  Years 

1954 

1955 

479,199 

493,585 

8,650 

218,625 

228,133 

31,482 

26,820 

50,368 

56,997 

45,000 

43,000 

13,300 

13,621 

7.308 

5,492 

1.275 

1,230 

5,300 

5,240 

700 

700 

22,547 

26,055 

1,090 

500 

1,400 

1,100 

3,573 

3,625 

3,760 

3,469 

Fall  purchases  of  15-week-old  pheasants  in  October  have  been  continued. 
These  birds  are  purchased  only  from  breeders  located  in  Pennsylvania. 


Ringneck  Pheasants 
Bobwhite  Quail 

Canada  Geese  

Mallard  Ducklings 
Redhead  Ducks  . . . 

Wood  Ducks  

Black  Ducks  

Mallard  Ducks  .... 


lumber 

54-1955 

Cost 

Average 

Cost 

22,708 

$42,850.20 

$1.89 

200 

200.00 

1.00 

29 

145.00 

5.00 

5,540 

2,020.00 

.36 

4 

20.00 

5.00 

26 

78.00 

3.00 

Number 

1955-1956 

30,043 


Cost 

$53,816.54 


Average 

Cost 

$1.79 


25 

5,050 


5 

11 


125.00 

,767.50 


7.50 

11.00 


5.00 

.35 


1.50 

1.00 


PGC  Photo  by  Parlaman 

LIVE-TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  of  cottontail  rabbits  removed  over  127,000  animals 
from  areas  where  they  were  causing  damage  to  areas  where  public  hunting  is  allowed. 
Many  youth  groups  participate  in  this  program  each  winter.  Boys  such  as  the  one  shown 
here  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Game  Protector. 


Live-trapping  and  Transfer 
Of  Wild  Game 


The  live-game  trapping  and  trans- 
fer program,  which  was  established 
as  a major  statewide  activity  during 
the  winter  of  1937-38,  paid  big  divi- 
dends during  the  past  two  years.  This 
operation,  which  removes  surplus 
rabbits  from  city  watersheds,  public 
parks,  privately  owned  lands,  and 
other  areas  suffering  rabbit  damage, 
releases  Pennsylvania’s  most  import- 
ant game  animal  on  lands  open  to 
public  hunting.  During  the  biennium 


127,896  cottontails  were  live-trapped 
and  released— a new  high  since  the 
program  became  effective  statewide. 
Sportsmen  and  others  who  cooper- 
ated with  Commission  personnel  in 
the  30-day  trapping  program  deserve 
much  credit  for  its  success  during 
these  two  years. 


Cottontail  Rabbits 
Ringneck  Pheasants 
Deer  


Fiscal  Fiscal 

Year  Year 

19.54-1955  1955-1956 

. 67,426  60,470 


Total  Game  Released  1954-1955 

From 


Game 

Farms 


Purchases 


Cottontail  Rabbits  . 
Ringneck  Pheasants 
Bobwhite  Quail 

Wild  Ducks  

Wild  Turkeys  

Canada  Geese  

Deer  


76,279 

6,064 


21,734 

200 

2,902 


6,818 


T rapped 

& Farm-Game 

Transferred  Cooperators 

67,426  

227  127,483 

50  


Total 

67,426 

225,723 

6,264 

2,902 

6,818 

29 

50 
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Total  Game  Released  1955-1956 

From 

Game 

Farms 


Cottontail  Rabbits  

Ringneck  Pheasants  87,730 

Bobwhite  Quail  12,288 

Wild  Ducks  1,694 

Wild  Turkeys  6,311 

Canada  Geese  69 

Deer  


Wild  Duck  Propagation 

The  releasing  of  5 week  old  mal- 
lards was  continued.  In  addition  to 
those  purchased,  300  ducks  are  held 
for  egg  production  in  open  top  pens 
at  Pymatuning  Lake,  where  wild 
drakes  have  access  to  the  pens.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  and  the  ducklings 
reared  along  with  those  purchased 
from  private  sources. 

Pheasant  Holding  Fields 

Pheasant  cockbirds  raised  by  farm- 
game  cooperators  are  placed  in  hold- 
ing fields  at  12  weeks  of  age  and 
liberated  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  hens  are  liberated  at  12 
weeks  of  age. 

Turkey  Hardening  Pens 

A new  turkey  hardening  pen  was 
built  in  Berks  County  in  1955.  Now 


Trapped 

ir  Farm-Game 

Purchases  Transferred  Cooperators  Totals 

60,470  60,470 

30,043  736  135,026  250,535 

12,288 

5,016  6,710 

6,311 

25  94 

323  323 

each  of  the  six  divisions  have  a pen 
from  which  all  fall  releases  are  made. 

Day-old  Pheasant  Chick  Program 

The  pheasant  chick  program  was 
continued  at  about  the  same  level. 
In  1954,  218,625  chicks  were  dis- 
tributed of  which  54,370  were  raised 
and  liberated  by  sportsmens  clubs 
and  127,483  by  farm-game  coopera- 
tors and  farmers  whose  lands  are 
open  to  public  hunting.  In  1955, 
228,138  chicks  were  supplied  of  which 
51,801  chicks  were  raised  by  sports- 
mens clubs  and  135,026  by  farmers. 
In  1954,  83%  were  raised  and  in 
1955,  82%.  These  are  the  best  records 
to  date. 

From  all  sources,  a total  of  582,429 
pheasants  were  released— the  highest 
number  ever  liberated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 


RELEASED  PHEASANT  takes  off  to  join  over  500,000  of  his  kind  released  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Pennsylvania’s  public  hunting  areas  during  these  two  years.  The  total  from  all 
sources  was  the  highest  number  ever  liberated  by  the  Commission  during  any  similar 
period  in  the  past. 


TABLE  NO.  1 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 


The  expenditure?  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1956  have 
been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife,  Management  of 
State  Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other 
leased  areas  totaling  2,051,753.86  acres.  Also  payments  in  lieu 


of  taxes  $2,724,073.69  35 y$ 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  game  farms  purchase  of  game, 

wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  1,945,732.38  25 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of 
game  laws;  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog,  and  forest 

laws;  and  numerous  other  field  activities  1,711,671.93  22 

Division  of  Administration.  Game  News,  publications,  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  attending  Sportsmen’s  meet- 
ings, and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities.  Cost 

of  Service  Section  592,880.10  7i/2 

Bounty  Payments.  Bounties  on  noxious  animals  including  admin- 

strative  expenses  relating  thereto. 258,914.68  3t4 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods 

for  developing  management  programs  144,304.25  2 

Instruction  and  Training.  Maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds 
and  In-Service  Training  (Training  School  temporarily  inacti- 
vated)   16,724.03  i/i 

Executive  Office  and  Accounting.  (355,732.12  subdivided  below) 

Accounting.  Audit  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping  132,256.31  13/4 

Hunting  Licenses.  Including  tags,  applications,  reports  155,152.66  2 

Executive  Office  and  Expenses  of  Commissions  68,323.15  1 

Totals  $7,750,033.18  100 


HOW  THE  GAME  FUND 
DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 
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Amount  available  In  "Game  Fund”  May  31,  1955  (Including  $1,993,402.50  In  U.  S.  Government  Securities)  $2,979,719.47 

• These  Items  are  paid  out  of  the  "Game  Fund”  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  Department  of  State  and  are  In- 
cluded to  complete  the  picture  of  the  "Game  Fund”  finances. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1955  TO  MAY  31,  1956 
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CASH  BALANCE  May  31,  1956  (Including  $2,981,370.28  In  U.  S.  Government  Securites)  $3,708,965.74 

Plus:  Unpaid  vouchers  In  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1956  amounting  to  ’ 37^884!99 

CASH  BALANCE  In  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Game  Fund”  May  31,  1956  $3,746,850.73 

•These  Items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Game  Fund”  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  Department  of  State  and  are 

Included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  “Game  Fund”  Finances. 


STATE  GAME  LANDS  ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 


Total 

Acquired 

Total 

Acquired 

During 

Acquired 

Number 

to 

Fiscal  Year 

to 

of 

Counties 

May  31,  1955 

1955-1956 

May  31,  1956 

Townships 

Allegheny  

1,311.6 

1,311.6 

3 

Armstrong  

2,416.8 

2,416.8 

3 

Beaver  

1,421.8 

1.421.8 

5 

Bedford  

38,145.65 

38,145.65 

15 

Berks  

9,128.2 

76.94 

9,205.14 

12 

Blair  

18,840.94 

18,840.94 

8 

Bradford  

42,293.44 

42,293.44 

13 

Bucks  

3,731.7 

36.  i 

3,767.8 

6 

Butler  

2,719.9 

2,719.9 

4 

Cambria  

20,633.41 

20,633.41 

9 

Cameron  

12,762.7 

12,762.7 

1 

Carbon  

25,413.63 

25,413.63 

5 

Centre  

46,629.4 

46.629.4 

13 

Chester  

926.7 

926.7 

1 

Clarion  

12.141.9 

12,141.9 

8 

Clearfield  

25,140.8 

—354.71 

24,786.09 

12 

Clinton  

10,571.2 

10,571.2 

2 

Columbia  

13,467.4 

13,467.4 

10 

Crawford  

14,525.7 

14,525.7 

15 

Cumberland  

1,067.2 

1,067.2 

3 

Dauphin  

27,278.4 

27,278.4 

5 

Elk  

63,896.1 

63,896.1 

8 

Erie  

3,404.5 

8,404.5 

11 

Fayette  

10,322.1 

10,322.1 

4 

Forest  

7,056.9 

7,056.9 

2 

Franklin  

6.966.9 

.7 

6,967.6 

5 

Fulton  

14,793.3 

14,793.3 

8 

Greene  

1.092.9 

1,329.4 

2,422.3 

3 

Huntingdon  

17,653.2 

17,653.2 

19 

Indiana  

4,510.2 

4,510.2 

4 

Jefferson  

24.459.86 

24,459.86 

8 

Juniata  

6,828.5 

6,828.5 

6 

Lackawanna  

4,307.9 

4,307.9 

3 

Lancaster  

5,079.5 

104.2i 

5,183.71 

6 

Lawrence  

2.023.9 

2.023.9 

6 

Lebanon  

19,859.1 

71.75 

19,787.35 

6 

Lehigh  

2,483.33 

2,483.33 

3 

Luzerne  

32,063.5 

32,063.5 

12 

Lycoming  

37,193.3 

37,193.3 

9 

McKean  

20,633.93 

20,633.93 

3 

Mercer  

965.6 

965.6 

2 

Mifflin  

2,324.2 

204.6 

2,528.8 

4 

Monroe  

31,261.4 

31,261.4 

8 

Montour  

227.5 

227.5 

1 

Northampton  

1,401.1 

1,401.1 

2 

Northumberland  

9,385.6 

9,385.6 

11 

Perry  

4,996.4 

4,996.4 

4 

Pike  

12,599.5 

12,599.5 

6 

Potter  

17,667.1 

17,667.1 

7 

Schuylkill  

9,641.5 

9.641.5 

8 

Snyder  

2,185.1 

2,185.1 

5 

Somerset  

12,284.7 

225. 7 

12,510.4 

8 

Sullivan  

48,853.4 

48,853.4 

7 

Susquehenna  

12,012.1 

12,012.1 

6 

Tioga  

20,530.7 

20.530.7 

7 

Union  

565.1 

565.1 

2 

Venango  

16,082.38 

16,082.38 

11 

Warren  

32,427.41 

—467.9 

31.959.51 

7 

Washington  

2,975.6 

.... 

2,975.6 

2 

Wayne  

10,396.8 

10,396.8 

4 

Westmoreland  

7,700.8 

7,700.8 

2 

Wyoming  

28,123.3 

28,123.3 

3 

York  

1,324.1 

1,324.1 

2 

TOTAL — 63  Counties 

906.137.78 

1,083.29 

907,221.07 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


DR.  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT  Executive  Director 

M.  J.  GOLDEN  Deputy  Executive  Director 

JOSEPH  J.  MICCO  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROLLIN  HEFFELFINGER  Chief 


Division  of  Research 

ROGER  M.  LATHAM  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 


Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

EARL  S.  GREENWOOD  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISION 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor.  1009  N.  Eighth  St..  Reading. 
Phone  4-2661. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  987  Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty 
Fort.  Phone:  Butler  7-6193 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour.  North- 
umberland, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Leroy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  214>'2  E.  Water  St..  Lock 
Haven.  Phone:  5400 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean.  Potter,  Tioga, 
Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— A.  G.  Logue,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  872 

Adams.  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  Idlewood  2-5610 

Butler.  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie.  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence.  Mercer,  Venango, 
Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor.  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington.  Westmoreland. 

ROBERT  E.  LATIMER  Waterfowl  Coordinator 

GEORGE  WELLER  Supt.  Howard  Nursery 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Verncr  T.  Warfel,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1.  Schwenksville. 
Phone:  2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Isaac  Baumgardner,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge 
Springs.  Phone:  3323 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montours- 
ville.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star 
Route,  Williamsport.  Phone:  Loyalsock  2369 
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Guide 


There's  a world  of  difference  between  a mallard  and  m 
especially  in  the  pan.  Besides,  mistaken  identity  can  be  emfc 
and  costly.  If  you're  a new  duck  hunter  this  NEW  book  is  i 
— old  hands  will  appreciate  the  43  pages  of  accurate, 
drawings  of  waterfowl. 


Send  10<  for  your  copy  to  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Better  still,  forward  a dollar  for  10  . . . your  duck  hunting  or  bird 
watching  friends  will  surely  appreciate  a copy. 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


IN  A WORLD  of  substitutes,  synthetics  and  sophistication,  tltis  month’s  C 
cover  gives  refreshing  assurance  that  boys  are  still  boys.  It's  also  proof  t 
that  the  veneer  of  modern  civilization  hasn’t  completely  covered  some  of 
man’s  primary  instincts  and  pleasures.  ! 

The  young  trapper  portrayed  here  is  just  doing  what  comes  naturally,  j 
Ever  since  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  men— especially  young  men— 
have  risen  to  the  excitement  and  challenge  of  outwitting  wild  animals.  Long 
before  human  beings  knew  anything  about  guns  and  explosives  and  long-  ( 
bows,  they  knew  all  about  dead-falls,  pits  and  snares.  Trapping  is  one  of  the  1 j 
oldest  occupations  of  man— older  than  agriculture,  hunting  or  fishing.  Primi- 
tive man  kept  himself  alive  through  his  skill  on  a trapline.  Today’s  trappers  1 
aren’t  compelled  by  the  same  necessity,  but  they  enjoy  the  same  challenge. 

Someone  once  said  that  history  is  simply  the  story  of  a hungry  man  in 
search  of  food.  It  might  equally  be  said  that  exploration  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  the  story  of  trappers  in  search  of  fur.  Certainly  the  early  story  of  this 
continent’s  conquest  was  written  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  other  trappers 
who  pushed  their  traplines  steadily  westward. 

Trapping  and  boys  go  well  together.  Most  kids,  especially  those  in  cities, 
never  get  beyond  the  backyard  “figure  four”  boxtrap  baited  with  cookies 
or  a piece  of  apple.  But  for  the  many  who  do  progress  past  that  elementary 
stage,  the  outdoors  world  takes  on  added  meaning.  They  sooon  acquire  a 
much  more  significant  appreciation  of  things  wild  and  free— of  soils,  waters, 
forests  and  wildlife.  They  know  the  challenge  of  pitting  wits  against  wild 
cunning,  the  excitement  of  their  first  catch.  They  shoulder  responsibility  of 
traveling  their  traplines  at  regular  intervals,  regardless  of  weather.  They 
become  students  of  nature  and  get  a basic  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  all  living  things.  Finally,  they  develop  the  self-confidence  that  comes 
only  from  being  on  their  own. 

And  at  last,  there  is  the  great  moment  of  reward.  The  scoldings  that 
followed  falling  in  the  ice-cold  creek,  the  social  stigma  that  accompanied 
the  catch  of  the  first  skunk,  and  the  sting  of  the  first  frost-bitten  ears  are 
all  forgotten. 

As  our  cover  boy  trudges  cheerfully  toward  the  end  of  the  trapping  trail, 
he  is  joined  by  thousands  of  other  Pennsylvania  youngsters.  They  are  just 
as  proud  of  their  muskrats,  opossums  and  even  skunks  as  their  fathers  are  ; 
of  big  game  trophies.  And  as  they  go  to  collect  some  monetary  reward  for 
their  efforts  and  skill,  especially  if  it’s  near  Christmas  time,  they  dream  of 
things  that  money  can  buy— for  themselves  and  better  still,  for  those  near 
and  dear  to  them.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  each  step  makes  them  feel  a lot  i 
closer  to  manhood. 
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Editorial  . . . 


Christmas  and  Conservation 

SOMEWHERE  between  Christmas  and  Conservation  there 
is— 

A grouse  bursting  from  a snow-laden  hemlock  . . . 

A boy’s  triumphant  smile  as  he  picks  up  his  first  cottontail 
rabbit  from  a field  of  golden  corn  and  silver  frost  . . . 


The  throb  of  a man’s  heart  as  he  catches  a big  buck  dead 
center  in  the  rifle  sights  . . . 

The  regal  strutting  of  a wild  turkey  crossing  a patch  of 
golden  sunlight  filtered  down  on  the  tan  carpet  of  the  Penn’s 
woods  . . . 


The  singing  chatter  of  a chickadee  swinging  upside  down  on 
a pine  bough  . . . 

A whisp  of  pale  blue  smoke  curling  from  a cherry  log  aflame 
on  the  andirons  in  the  cabin’s  big  stone  fireplace  . . . 

The  cheerful  sound  of  clean  water  bubbling  down  an  ice 
and  snow  covered  mountain  brook  . . . 

The  earthen  smell  of  fertile  ground  turning  over  behind  the 
sharp  blade  of  the  plow  on  the  contour  . . . 

The  tug  of  a good  sized  trout  on  a light  rod  and  hand-tied 
fly  . . . 

The  soul-stirring  realization  that  these  God-given  gifts  are  to 
be  used  for  human  pleasure  and  benefit,  yet  still  perpetuated  for 
the  future  of  all  mankind  . . . 

The  startling  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  if  it  is 
ever  to  bring  real  peace  on  earth  forever,  must  first  be  reflected 
in  the  relationships  between  man  and  his  environment  as  well 
as  between  man  and  his  brothers. 
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UP  IN  the  abandoned  and  his- 
torical oil  fields  of  Venango 
County  the  feeling  is  that  “Tail  End 
Charlie”  might  finally  have  “got  it 
in  the  neck.” 

A former  well-driller,  now  a steel 
worker  and  spare  time  lease  pumper, 
Bill  Haupt  of  Plumer,  fixed  “Char- 
lie” up  for  good  with  an  old  style 
Remington  32  at  30  paces  on  the 
morning  of  November  28,  last. 

This  all  happened  in  a stand  of 
hardwoods  on  a rise  above  Owlville. 

Owlville,  if  you  don’t  know,  is  a 
handfull  of  houses  and  improvements 
in  a dip  on  a blacktop  road  leading 
from  Plumer  to  Petroleum  Center. 

Petroleum  Center  is  another  hand- 
ful of  houses,  but  without  as  many 
improvements,  on  the  flats  lying  along 
Oil  Creek.  These  same  flats  and  sur- 
rounding hill  once  bulged  with  15,- 
000  inhabitants,  shortly  after  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  seven  miles  up  the  creek. 
Petroleum  Center  then  prospered  so 
much  so  that  in  January,  1868,  one 
of  its  richest,  John  Benninghoff,  was 
robbed  of  $250,000  by  thieves  from 
neighboring  Crawford  County. 

Plumer,  to  the  east,  is  an  old 
daughter  of  oildom.  The  village  has 
about  350  inhabitants,  a sawmill,  and 
a fragrant  spiral  of  smoke  from  an 
ever-smouldering  slab  pile.  It  nestles 
on  the  third  rise  of  hills  outside  of 
Rouseville  on  Route  227,  six  miles 
north  of  Oil  City. 

Route  227  and  Plumer  are  familiar 
to  almost  all  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  hunters  who  like  the  great 
outdoors  around  Oleopolis,  Eagle 
Rock,  Pithole  City,  Rumbaugh’s 
Corners,  Cashup,  Temperance  House 
and  the  western  fringes  of  Forest 
County. 

“Charlie”  lived  and  got  it  in  the 
neck  in  this  general  vicinity. 

In  case  “Tail  End  Charlie”  does 
not  ring  a bell,  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with  deer  hunter’s  jargon  or 
hunting  camp  hyperbole. 

In  this  neck  of  the  woods,  “Tail 
End  Charlie”  is  an  affectionate  name 
given  to  the  largest  and  craftiest 


whitetail  buck  left  in  this  beautiful 
section  of  Pennsylvania.  This  patri- 
archal monarch,  despite  ripping  first- 
day  fusillades,  roaring  trucks,  jack- 
lighting ridge  runners,  the  adventures 
of  the  rutting  urge  and  rigorous 
winters,  survives  from  hunting  season 
to  hunting  season,  from  one  drive  to 
another  and  from  one  story  to  an- 
other. 

Each  sighting  adds  girth  to  his 
brisket,  length  to  his  loins,  and  heft 
to  his  haunches,  spreads  the  cleft  of 
his  hooves  and  sprawls  the  set  of  his 
antlers  until  in  fable  he  becomes  as 
fanciful  as  a chimera. 

“Charlie”  endures  because  he  holds 
out  aft  in  a convoy  of  does,  button 
bucks  and  fawns,  climbs  a hemlock, 
crawls  out  of  a drive  on  all  fours, 
absorbs  bullets  like  a sandbag  and 
then  evaporates  into  thin  air  when 
the  first  shooting  starts  in  the  fall. 
Fact  is,  some  say  “Charlie”  drops  his 
horns  “early”  and  pastures  with  the 
young  heifers. 

So  it  might  very  well  have  been  a 
“Tail  End  Charlie”  that  the  boys 
were  shooting  at  on  the  first  morning 
of  the  deer  season  last  November. 

Bill  Haupt  was  sitting  on  a cross- 
ing on  the  Manning  oil  lease  above 
Owlville. 

“They  were  pouring  lead  at  some- 
thing on  another  hill  about  a quarter 
mile  away,”  recalls  Bill. 

Bill,  immobilized  on  a crossing,  was 
something  new.  In  other  deer  hunts 
he  was  pushing  red  brush,  yelling 
and  shaking  snow  out  of  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

But  the  Doc  said,  “You’d  better 
sit  this  one  out,  Bill  . . . the  old 
ticker  . . .”  So  he  sat.  He  remembered 
that  on  Sunday  while  he  tried  out 


STEVE  SZALEWICZ  is  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation and  for  the  past  several  years  has 
written  a regular  outdoor  column  for 
the  Oil  City-Franklin-Clarion  newspaper 
“The  Derrick.”  His  writings  have  gained 
widespread  recognition  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 
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his  new  scope  on  familiar  landmarks 
on  the  hills  around  Plumer,  he  told 
the  Missus:  “It  just  won’t  be  the 
same  hunting  from  a seat  on  a cross- 
ing. I might  as  well  quit  if  I can’t 
move  around.” 

He  was  depressed.  Even  if  the  boys 
had  something  started  a quarter  mile 
away,  there  was  little  hope  it  could 
survive  the  fire  to  Bill’s  crossing.  But 
sitting  had  its  compensations,  even 
before  “Tail  End  Charlie”  came 
along. 

Sometime  during  the  night  North- 
western Pennsylvania  got  a deer 
hunter’s  snow.  It  held  on  to  the  barks 
of  the  big  oaks.  It  “serifed”  the 
undergrowth  into  a magic  winter  set- 
ting, sparkling  in  a low  morning  sun. 

If  dreams  come  on  a dog  trot, 
“Charlie”  did. 

“I  saw  him  for  some  distance,”  says 
Bill.  “He  looked  like  he  would  slow 
up  and  stop  to  look  around  anytime. 
I had  watched  bucks  before. 

“I  waited  until  he  got  within  30 
paces.  Then  I drew  a bead  where  his 


chest  and  neck  meet.  He  ran  about 
150  feet.  When  I came  to  him  I 
thought  I killed  a young  elk.  I had 
never  seen  a deer  so  big. 

“For  a time  I wondered  what  to  do. 
It  took  three  of  us  to  roll  him  into 
my  pickup,  even  with  the  tailgate 
down,”  he  said. 

This  was  the  22nd  buck  Bill  Haupt 
had  thrown  into  a pickup  or  car 
trunk.  The  others  were  no  problem. 
They  weighed  around  the  average, 
about  105  pounds  hog  dressed. 

But  not  “Charlie.”  When  Bill  and 
his  nephew  hoisted  “Charlie”  to  a 
steelyard,  he  hog  dressed  215  pounds. 
By  adding  21  per  cent  for  his  in- 
nards, they  estimated  that  “Charlie” 
was  250  pounds  of  Whitetail  before 
he  trotted  into  Bill’s  dreams. 

At  the  shoulders  “Charlie”  stood 
41  inches.  His  rack,  a ten  point,  was 
not  record  size,  but  nevertheless  was 
a respectable  20  inches  between 
beams,  with  points  measuring  over 
ten  inches. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
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“Charlie”  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
Bucks  killed  in  Venango  County  in 
years  and  years  . . . and  maybe  the 
biggest. 

In  Plumer  no  one,  except  another 
lease  pumper,  could  recall  having 
seen  a buck  as  big  as  “Tail  End 
Charlie.”  Plumer  has  seen  its  share 
of  deer.  Twenty  years  ago  herds  of 
30  to  40  were  common  in  the  Cub- 
bon  fields. 


Seems  the  pumper  came  upon  Bill 
as  he  had  “Charlie”  laid  out  for  the 
knife.  Not  meaning  to  belittle  the 
pumper  offered, 

“It’s  not  him!” 


“It’s  not  who?”  asked  Haupt. 

“It’s  not  the  buck  I saw,”  answered 
the  pumper.  “The  one  I’m  looking 
for  is  real  big.  He  could  be  this  here 
one’s  father.”  There’s  always  one 
bigger.  If  the  pumper  is  telling  the 
truth,  he’s  probably  talking  about 
“Old  Chuck,”  the  legendary  buck 
they  are  whispering  about  in  the 
deer  stands  in  Pithole  and  in  the 
hunting  shacks  along  the  Allegheny 
River. 


They  say  it  was  “Old  Chuck”  who 
caused  the  excitement  at  the  Penn- 
zoil  No.  1 refinery  in  Rouseville  one 
night  in  September.  The  owl  crew 
heard  a pawing,  scraping  and  bone 
rattling  near  one  of  the  100-foot  high 
smoke  stacks.  A couple  bricks,  eight 
feet  off  the  ground  were  chipped. 
Fuzzy  velvet  was  rubbed  off  on  the 
mortar.  And  some  think  the  stack  no 
longer  is  plumb.  They  are  blaming  it 
all  on  “Old  Chuck,”  who  comes 
down  from  the  Bankson  Farm  to  use 
the  stack  for  a buck  rub. 


And  it  is  also  whispered  in  these 
parts  that  “Old  Chuck”  is  respon- 
sible for  what  happened  on  the  Oleo- 
polis  road  last  spring.  One  day  the 
Cornplanter  Township  road  main- 
tenance gang  was  all  set  to  brush  out 
a right-of-way  leading  to  the  Alle- 
gheny river  fishing  resort.  Red  Maple, 
young  Aspen  and  Sassafras  shoots 
were  choking  the  road.  The  next 


morning  the  road  way  was  clipped 
from  the  McFate  Farm  to  Turner 
Hill,  a distance  of  several  miles.  They 
say  it  was  a “browse  line”  left  by 
“Old  Chuck”  on  a one-night  gorging. 

And  what  about  that  fellow  who 
looked  out  of  his  picture  window  on 
Cherry  Run  and  saw  his  Delicious 
apple  tree  walking  in  the  fog.  ’Twas 
no  tree  but  a huge  deer.  Before  the 
startled  man  could  count  all  the 
points  on  one  antler,  the  deer  dis- 
appeared into  the  fog.  That  must 
have  been  “Old  Chuck.” 

Then  there  was  that  mysterious 
collapse  of  the  bridge  over  Pine  Creek 
in  East  Titusville  last  November. 
That  definitely  was  “Old  Chuck’s” 
doing.  He  went  wading  one  night  to 
escape  a pack  of  stray  dogs.  He  for- 
got about  the  close  clearance.  His 
rack  got  stuck  in  the  bridge  beams. 
He  wrenched  the  span  slightly  off  it’s 
abutment.  The  next  morning  the 
span  splashed  into  the  Creek. 

“Old  Chuck”  is  getting  to  be  quite 
a legend.  Up  in  these  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  hoping  he  makes  it 
until  this  season.  He’ll  be  a bigger 
buck  now.  And*,  besides,  the  prospect 
of  such  a prize  coming  by  will  en- 
courage those  who  have  been  told  to 
sit  this  one  out  on  a crossing. 
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How  Big  That  Deer? 

By  James  L.  Artig 


IF  YOU’VE  ever  wondered  how  the 
buck  you  just  shot  would  compare 
with  the  record  trophies  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  here’s  a method  of  numer- 
ically rating  a set  of  whitetail  antlers 
that  is  relatively  simple,  fair,  and  na- 
tionally recognized. 

This  scoring  system  was  developed 
by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
New  York,  which  is  a group  of  sports- 
men interested  in  preserving  the  rec- 
ords of  these  trophies  for  posterity. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  system 
involves  arriving  at  a score  that  will 
describe  a particular  head  without 
letting  any  one  measurement,  such  as 
spread  or  number  of  points,  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  rest.  All  ant- 
lered and  horned  animals  are  meas- 
ured by  the  same  technique  and  the 
greatest  bulk  and  symmetry  typical  of 
a species  of  game  animal  determines 
its  degree  of  excellence.  Thus  a rack 
with  6 points  on  one  side  and  7 on 

Hal  H.  Harrison  Photo. 


the  other  incurs  a penalty  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  extra  point.  To 
keep  enthusiastic  hunters  from  call- 
ing just  anything  a point,  it  was 
determined  that  it  must  be  at  least 
one  inch  long  and  its  length  must  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  its  base.  To  be  offi- 
cial, measurements  cannot  be  made 
sooner  than  60  days  after  the  animal 
is  taken.  This  allows  for  normal 
shrinkage  to  be  complete  and  make 
the  measurement  more  fair. 

The  actual  measuring  should  be 
made  with  a \/A"  steel  tape.  Begin- 
ning at  the  tip  of  the  main  beam, 
make  a series  of  pencil  dots,  along 
the  outside  curve  of  the  antler,  each 
dot  being  the  closest  possible  esti- 
mate of  the  center  line  of  the  beam. 
To  have  a line  along  which  to  meas- 
ure, connect  these  dots  with  a ruled 
pencil  line.  Beginning  at  the  tip 
again,  lay  the  tape  along  the  line, 
shifting  it  as  the  antler  curves.  To 
simplify  addition,  make  all  measure- 
ments to  the  nearest  \/8",  thus  \/±" 
would  be  2/8"  or  y would  be  6/8", 
etc. 

Charts  have  been  designed  by  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  on  which 
to  enter  and  tabulate  the  measure- 
ments of  your  whitetail,  as  they  have 
been  for  all  species  of  big  game  found 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  A 
chart  has  been  filled  in  with  hypo- 
thetical measurements  and  will  be  al- 
most self-explanatory. 


JAMES  L.  ARTIG  of  Mahtomedi,  Min- 
nesota is  a writer  and  artist.  This  article 
is  reprinted  from  the  Minnesota  “CON- 
SERVATION VOLUNTEER,”  official 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Minnesota  Conservation  Department. 
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OFFICIAL  SCORING  SYSTEM  FOR  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  TROPHIES 
Records  of  North  American  $ Am.  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Big  Game  and  North  American  BOONE  AND  CROCKETT  CLUB  Central  Park  West  at  79th  Street 

Big  Game  Competition  New  York  2k,  N<!w  York 


WHITETAIL  and  C0UE3  DEER 

KlNVl  Of  P6E.R. 


A.  Number  of  Points  on  Each  Antler 

B.  Tic  to  Tip  Spread 

C.  Greatest  Spread 


Column  L 


Inside  Spread 
‘ BEAMS 


D.  of  MAIN 


/Ip1 


Spread  credit  raav  equal  but  not: 
exceed  length  of  longer  antle: 

IF  Inside  Spread  of  Main  Beams  exceeds  longer 
antler  length,  enter  difference 


L.  Total  q1  Lengths  si  all  -Points 

T.  Length  of  Main  Ream 


0-1.  Length  of  First  Point,  if  present 


G-2.  Length  of  Second  Point 
G-3.  Length  of  Third  Point 
G-h.  Length  of  Fourth  Point,  if  present 
0-5.  Length  of  Fifth  Point,  if  present 
0-6.  Length  of  Sixth  Point,  if  present 
0-7 . Length  of  Seventh  Point,  If  present 
Circumference  at  Smallest  Place 
H-l.  Between  Burr  and  First  Point 

Circumference  at  Smallest  place 
H-2.  Between  First  and  Second  Points 
Circumference  at  Smallest  Place 
H-3.  Between  Second  and  Third  Points 

Circumference  at  Smallest  Place  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Points  or  half  way  between  Third  Point  and 
Beam  Tip  if  Fourth  Point  is  missing 


ADD 

Column  1 

lb 

Exact  locality  where  killed 

Column  2 

*1  v 

Date  killed  By  whom  killed  AAlci  . TfruyTY 

Column  3 

lf>4  */*■ 

Present  owner  fa,  5 TATI  15*1  ri  El  AO  5 T- 

il4  'Al. 

Address 0/2T6 P/YUti  ■- 

RIIRTR40T  Column  Ji 

|L  '/(. 

Guide's  Name  and  Address 

FINAL  SCORE 

IIS 

Remarks:  (Mention  any  abnormalities) 

Measuring 

First  count  the  number  of  points 
on  each  antler  and  enter  the  num- 
ber of  line  (A)  under  Supplemen- 
tary Data.  Now,  measure  the  tip-to- 
tip  spread  as  indicated  by  B on  the 
diagram.  Enter  this  figure  on  line 
(B)  also  under  Supplementary  data. 
The  greatest  spread  is  measured  be- 


tween perpendiculars  at  right  angles 
to  the  center  line  of  the  right  angles 
to  the  center  line  of  the  skull  at  the 
widest  place,  whether  it  is  across  the 
main  beams  or  the  points.  This  fig- 
ure is  entered  under  Supplementary 
Data,  but  on  line  (C).  These  three 
measurements  indicate  the  general 
configuration  of  the  head. 
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D is  the  greatest  spread  between 
the  inside  of  the  main  beams  and  is 
measured  in  the  same  manner  as  C. 
Enter  this  in  line  (D)  in  the  small 
space  to  the  left  of  the  chart. 

E is  the  total  length  of  all  abnor- 
mal points.  These  are  any  that  are 
out  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the  ant- 
lers as  to  shape  or  location. 

F is  the  length  of  the  main  beams. 
Measure  them  as  described  by  using 
dots  and  lines  and  enter  on  line  (F) 
under  columns  2 and  3.  Subtract  the 
smaller  of  these  figures  from  the 
larger  and  enter  the  difference  in 
column  4 on  the  same  line. 

Column  4 is  the  difference  column 
and  is  to  be  filled  in  with  the  nu- 
merical difference  between  the  figures 
on  each  line  in  columns  2 and  3. 
This  is  the  penalty  for  non-symmetry. 
For  example,  when  one  main  beam 
is  longer  than  the  other,  the  differ- 
ence is  entered  as  a penalty  in  this 
column.  In  a case  where  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  normal 
points  on  the  two  antlers,  say  one 
has  seven  and  the  other  only  six,  the 
measurement  for  the  extra  seventh 
point  on  the  other  antler  you  would 
subtract  zero  from  the  measurement 
and  enter  the  entire  figure  in  col- 
umn 4. 

Now  let’s  go  back  to  line  (D). 
Take  the  figure  from  this  line  and 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  the 
longest  main  beam.  If  (D)  is  smaller 
than,  or  equal  to,  the  length  of  the 
longest  main  beam,  enter  the  figure 
for  line  (D)  again  under  spread 
credit  in  column  1 on  the  same  line. 
If  (D)  is  larger,  subtract  the  longest 
main  beam  measurement  from  it, 
and  enter  the  difference  in  column  4, 
and  a number  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  longest  main  beam  in  column  1 
under  spread  credit.  Thus  the  spread 
is  partially  controlled  and  . short 
beamed  heads  with  excessive  spreads 
will  not  score  higher  than  typically 
symmetrical  heads. 


G-l-2-3-4-5-6-7,  the  measurements 
for  the  respective  normal  points  as 
indicated  on  the  diagram,  are  meas- 
ured from  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
main  beam  over  the  outer  curve  to 
the  tip. 

H-l -2-3-4  are  the  circumferences  of 
the  main  beams  at  the  points  indi- 
cated on  the  diagram.  If  the  first 
point  is  missing,  take  H-l  and  H-2  at 
the  smallest  place  between  the  burr 
and  the  second  point.  If  the  fourth 
point  is  missing,  take  H-4  at  a place 
half  way  between  the  third  point  and 
the  tip  of  the  main  beam. 

When  you  have  finished  this,  add 
up  the  totals  for  columns  1,  2,  3 and 
4,  and  enter  these  figures  in  the  line 
marked  totals.  Enter  the  figures  for 
columns  1,  2 and  3,  again  in  their 
respective  spaces  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  chart.  Now  add 
these  up  and  enter  this  total  in  its 
place.  Under  this  enter  the  figure 
from  column  4 and  subtract.  The  re- 
sult is  your  final  score. 

In  case  you  run  into  one  of  those 
racks  that  looks  as  if  a stick  of  dyna- 
mite went  off  in  a cement  mixer, 
you  have  what  is  called  a non-typical 
trophy.  The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
has  made  separate  scoring  charts  for 
these,  if  you  are  interested. 

The  new  worlds  record  for  white- 
tail  deer  has  a score  of  183%,  which 
was  quite  a spread  indeed!  And  it’s 
a jolting  fact  that  it  was  taken  in 
Texas,  a place  that  some  of  you 
might  have  heard  of.  Any  trophy 
with  a score  over  165  is  worthy  of  en- 
try in  national  competition  with  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a record 
even  larger  has  already  been  taken 
and  is  hanging  around  forgotten  on 
some  cabin,  or  beer-joint  wall.  Come 
on  fella’s,  LOOK  AROUND  and  let’s 
see  if  we  can’t  get  that  record  back 
where  it  belongs! 


MINIATURE  SKULL,  of  Chinese  water  deer  would  just  cover  the  flat  of  your  hand.  The 
large  canine  teeth  or  tusks  are  found  in  only  three  other  species  of  deer  in  the  world.  Tusks 
on  this  deer  measured  about  one  and  three-eighths  inches  in  length. 
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Little  Buck  With  Big  Teeth 

By  Robert  G.  Wingard 


CURIOSITY  led  to  the  story  of  the 
little  buck  with  the  big  teeth. 
Last  winter  a small  package  marked 
for  wildlife  management  arrived  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  In- 
side were  two  tiny  deer  jaws,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  a whitetail. 
Specialist  3rd,  Guy  Doyle  Eroh,  U.  S. 
Army,  stationed  in  Korea  had  read 
that  deer  could  be  aged  by  their  teeth 
and  had  sent  the  jaws  for  aging.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  an  interested 
hunter  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
sending  jaws  halfway  around  the 
world  just  to  learn  the  age  of  a deer. 
Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to 
assign  a definite  age  to  the  jaws  since 
it  was  obvious  that  these  came  from  a 
special  kind  of  deer.  For  a while  these 
minature  jaws  had  everyone  puzzled. 


A little  checking  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  jaws  came  from  one  of  the 
small,  unusual  members  of  the  deer 
family  known  to  occur  in  Korea. 
Doyle  proved  to  be  not  only  an  in- 
terested hunter,  but  an  observant  and 
cooperative  one  as  well.  Through  let- 
ters and  personal  comments  he  will- 
ingly shared  his  observations  and  ex- 
perience concerning  these  deer  of 
Korea.  In  order  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  little  jaws  he  and  his  hunting 
buddies  agreed  to  collect  a specimen 
for  the  wildlife  museum  at  Penn 
State.  Upon  arrival  the  skin  and  skull 
were  examined  and  our  belief  was 
confirmed.  This  was  the  unique  Chi- 
nese water  deer  of  Korea. 

Although  the  skull  shown  in  the 
photograph  was  from  a buck,  there 
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was  no  evidence  of  antlers.  Unlike 
our  whitetail  neither  sex  of  the  water 
deer  carries  antlers.  But  the  bucks  are 
armed  with  long  canine  teeth  or  tusks 
in  the  upper  jaw..  Musk  deer  of  the 
Himalayas,  Indian  Muntjac  and  Mit- 
chie’s  tufted  deer  of  Asia  are  the 
only  other  deer  in  the  world  with 
similar  tusks.  Chinese  water  deer  are 
about  two  feet  tall,  with  a coat  simi- 
lar in  color  yet  coarser  than  that  of 
a whitetail.  Live  weight  is  about  six- 
ty-five pounds  while  dressed  weight 
averages  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds. 
The  tiny  hooves  are  about  the  size  of 
your  index  finger.  Instead  of  singles, 
twins  or  rarely  triplets  as  with  our 
deer,  fawns  of  the  water  deer  occur 
in  “litters”  of  three  to  six  or  more. 

Their  natural  range  is  northeastern 
China  and  Korea.  Normally  water 
deer  are  found  on  the  side  ridges  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  they  move  to  lower 
ground  along  the  streams  at  night. 
Here  they  feed  in  the  rice  paddies 
and  on  other  lush  vegetation.  Like 
the  familiar  crossings  in  our  deer 
woods,  water  deer  usually  travel  defi- 


nite paths  to  reach  their  feeding 
areas.  Korean  people  take  advantage 
of  the  deer  runs  by  erecting  barrier 
fences  with  snares  set  at  strategic  loca- 
tions. Drives  force  the  deer  into  the 
snares,  or  natural  movement  results 
in  capture  of  an  occasional  deer.  The 
high  degree  of  land  utilization  left 
little  space  for  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
Munsan-Ni  area  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Seoul,  Korea.  In  this 
part  of  Korea  it  appeared  that  wild- 
life was  of  almost  no  concern  to  the 
native  people  except  as  an  added 
source  of  food. 

The  American  soldier  seldom  pas- 
ses up  the  sport  and  recreation  of 
hunting,  even  when  stationed  in  for- 
eign lands.  GI’s  in  Korea  were  no  ex 
ception.  Most  of  the  wildlife  was  lo- 
cated in  the  demilitarized  zone  since 
this  area  was  unoccupied  and  had  the 
best  cover.  Deer  were  not  plentiful, 
and  they  were  difficult  to  locate  after 
having  been  disturbed.  But  the  small 
water  deer  provided  a lot  of  fun  for 
hunters  away  from  their  favorite 
deer  woods. 


TINY  HOOVES  of  the  Chinese  water  deer  are  about  the  size  of  your  index  finger.  The 
coat  is  slightly  coarser  than  that  of  a whitetail. 


LAND  OF  THE  MORNING  CALM  yielded  sport  and  shooting  for  these  soldiers  stationed 
there;  left  to  right:  Jerry  Buckley  of  Hollywood,  California;  Guy  Doyle  Eroh,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Hugh  Tompkins  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  They  are  shown  with  a Chinese 
water  deer  and  a rabbit  after  a hunt  in  Korea. 


Most  of  the  hunting  was  done  with 
shotgun  or  carbine.  Early  morning 
hours  proved  best  since  tracking  was 
possible  in  the  heavy  frost  on  ground 
vegetation.  The  small  deer  were  built 
so  close  to  the  ground  they  knocked 
the  frost  off  the  undercover.  In  very 
dense  cover,  water  deer  would  “sit 
tight”  and  allow  the  hunter  to  ap- 
proach within  a few  feet  before 
bounding  away.  Sometimes  they  had 
to  be  tramped  out  almost  like  rab- 
bits. After  going  fifty  yards  or  more 
they  would  often  sneak  away  into  the 
underbrush.  Much  of  the  woody  vege- 
tation was  pine  and  scrubby  oak  on 
the  ridges.  In  the  lowlands,  aban- 
doned rice  paddies  overgrown  with 
weeds,  rushes  and  grasses  made  good 
deer  habitat.  Speed  and  wariness  of 
the  deer  made  them  elusive  targets 
in  this  type  country. 

The  hunters  occasionally  found 
water  deer  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
but  most  often  they  saw  singles.  The 
three  hunters  were  successful  in  tak- 


ing three  of  these  unusual  deer  dur- 
ing their  hunting  activities  in  Korea. 
Foods  found  in  the  stomachs  included 
woody  browse,  acorns,  grass,  buds  and 
rice.  These  are  much  the  same  as  the 
foods  used  by  our  whitetail. 

No  hunting  story  would  be  com- 
plete without  a comment  on  eating 
the  game.  Most  of  the  venison  was 
prepared  by  frying  with  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  much  like  veal.  An 
improvised  oven  made  from  a twenty- 
five  pound  coffee  can  served  as  a 
roaster  for  the  larger  cuts.  To  take 
care  of  surplus  venison  a homemade 
cold  cellar  preserved  the  meat.  Aside 
from  providing  a lot  of  fun  during 
off-duty  hours,  the  delicacy  of  venison 
was  a supplement  to  GI  rations. 

Chinese  water  deer  will  probably 
never  be  the  object  of  many  big  game 
hunts.  At  least  few  Pennsylvanians 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
them.  But  their  tiny  size  and  unusual 
tusks  mark  them  as  oddities  of  the 
deer  family. 
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The  Old  Men  At  The  Helm 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


THE  stars  that  make  up  the  Big 
Dipper  glistened  white  in  the 
frosty  morning  hours;  not  twinkling 
like  story-book  stars,  but  with  a 
steady,  cold  glare  that  was  reflected 
off  the  frozen  crystals  on  the  dead 
blades  of  grass.  The  December  air 
was  sharp  and  clear  without  the 
slightest  breeze  to  set  the  dead  corn 
stalks  rustling  in  the  garden,  and  yet 
there  was  a slight  rustle— a noise  so 
light  that  only  an  experienced  woods- 
man would  notice  it.  On  the  far  end 
of  the  garden,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  orchard,  Ben  Holcom  noticed  the 
four  does  frozen  like  marble  statu- 
ettes. Their  ears  gyrated  slowly,  try- 
ing to  locate  the  source  of  the  sound 
that  had  come  from  the  back  door 
when  Ben  opened  it  and  stepped  into 
the  yard.  Maybe  the  bail  on  the  milk 


pail  had  rattled  just  enough  to  at- 
tract their  attention. 

Ben  stood  motionless.  Somewhere 
out  there,  he  thought,  there  ought  to 
be  a buck— the  old  buck  with  the 
rocking  chair  rack  who  left  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  swamp  long  enough 
on  summer  nights  to  eat  along  the 
edge  of  the  alfalfa  field.  But  now  that 
that  crop  was  harvested,  the  deer 
came  in  closer  to  the  buildings,  to 
clean  up  what  Man  had  left  to  waste 
in  the  garden.  Or  maybe  it  isn’t 
waste,  Ben  thought.  Maybe  it’s  just  a 
kind  of  cultivation  or  fertilization. 
Corn  won't  grow  without  food,— why 
should  deer? 

Far  across  the  fields,  way  beyond 
the  orchard,  Ben  saw  the  blinking 
of  a flashlight,— one  of  the  neighbor’s 
boys  going  out  to  look  over  his  trap 
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line  before  chores.  Years  ago  the  lad 
might  have  been  Ben.  It  seemed  a 
long  time  back,  but  he  could  still 
hear  the  old  alarm  clock  jarring  the 
morning  darkness  with  its  brassy  clat- 
ter-still hear  his  mother’s  voice  from 
the  other  room— “Ben”!  She  was  al- 
ways awake  whenever  he  left  the 
house  to  look  at  traps,  and  always 
the  first  question  when  he  returned 
was,  “Any,  luck,  Ben?” 

Yes,  it  was  a long  time  back. 

Ben  had  about  a dozen  traps 
placed  around  the  farm;  each  set  with 
the  grasping  hope  of  an  old  prospec- 
tor when  he  first  sinks  his  shovel  into 
virgin  territory.  To  most  people,  it 
didn’t  mean  much,  just  a kid  wasting 
time  and  energy.  But  to  Ben,  it  was 
an  income,— maybe  slight,  but  enough 
to  see  him  through  Christmas  and 
supply  his  little  25-20  with  powder 
and  new  brass  for  reloading.  It  was  a 
kid’s  first  feeling  of  real  accomplish- 
ment—a business  enterprise. 

Of  course  the  Old  Man  never 
looked  down  on  a kid  trapper.  Nope, 


the  Old  Man  was  never  too  busy  to 
remember  the  time  he  was  a kid 
faced  with  the  almost  unsurmount- 
able  task  of  reaping  a fur  harvest.  He 
was  always  willing  to  answer  Ben’s 
questions,  help  him  make  his  fish  oils 
and  scents  during  the  summer 
months,  and  prepare  his  traps  long 
before  the  season  opened.  But  the 
Old  Man  had  funny  ideas  too— ideas 
about  not  putting  traps  in  a few 
choice  positions  a week  before  the 
season  opened,  and  ideas  about  not 
setting  them  in  the  skunk  dens.  Ben 
had  to  be  real  cautious  about  his 
trapline;  in  fact  he  had  it  split  in 
half.  One  half  the  Old  Man  helped 
him  set  and  the  other  half  he  had 
put  out  himself,  setting  them  in  the 
skunk  holes  most  likely  to  produce. 
This  was  the  part  of  the  line  that 
Ben  always  examined  before  he 
reached  the  Old  Man’s  shack  up  on 
the  hill. 

It  had  been  a rather  warm  night, 
just  the  kind  of  a night  that  gives  the 
skunks,  rabbits  and  muskrats  a good 
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run  before  winter  sets  in,  and  Ben 
felt  certain  that  he’d  collect  some 
pelts  that  morning. 

He  started  out  by  looking  at  the 
traps  set  in  the  big  swamp  over  on 
Chapman’s  farm.  On  one  side  of  the 
swamp  was  a pasture  lot,  bare  now 
except  for  the  large  flat  stones,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  a field  of  corn 
still  waiting  to  be  picked  and  husked. 
The  corn  was  alive  with  rabbits  and 
Ben  and  the  Old  Man  had  collected 
a few  of  them  the  previous  Saturday. 
It  was  the  Old  Man  who  had  pointed 
out  the  overturned  stones  and  the 
small  holes  in  the  earth  where  he 
said  that  skunks  had  been  digging  for 
grubs.  So  the  following  day,  Ben 
pulled  some  of  his  unproductive  traps 
and  placed  them  in  the  swamp,  not 
along  the  little  runs  and  pathways 
you  always  see  in  such  places,  but 
smack  dab  in  the  doorway  of  the 
fresh  looking  holes.  That’s  where  the 
skunks  were. 

The  -first  trap  was  placed  under  an 
old  wild-cherry  stump  in  a tangled 
growth  of  thumb-sized  saplings  inter- 
twined with  bittersweet.  Ben  pushed 
his  way  through  the  brush,  and  just 
as  sure  as  thunder,  the  ground  was 
all  dug  up  and  there  was  a big  skunk 
with  the  trap  drag  and  chain  twisted 
up  in  a mess  of  dead  vine,  leaves  and 
twigs. 

It  isn’t  exactly  what  you  might 
term  a pleasant  job,  crawling  through 
thick  brush  and  trying  to  dispatch  a 
skunk  that  already  has  his  temper 
riled  up  and  there  is  hardly  room 
enough  to  get  in  a good  lick  with  the 
club.  But  Ben  made  it.  He  worked 
his  way  right  up  close  and  the  second 
the  skunk’s  tail  went  straight  up,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  swung  the  club. 
The  next  time  he  breathed,  the 
sweet,  musky  odor  weighted  down  on 
him  like  a wool  blanket  in  six  feet 
of  water.  Ben  always  took  three  or 
four  good  deep  breaths  at  a time  like 
that  to  get  his  lungs  fairly  well  satur- 
ated, and  afterwards  he  couldn’t 
smell  a dozen  skunks. 


Ben  reset  the  trap  and  went  on, 
whistling  as  he  swung  the  skunk  back 
and  forth  by  the  tail.  It  was  a nice 
pelt;  almost  all  black  with  just  a 
trace  of  a white  spot  on  its  head.  Yes, 
he  thought,  the  Old  Man  had  been 
right  about  there  being  skunks  in  the 
vicinity,  but  his  ideas  of  making  dirt- 
hole  sets  and  cubby-hole  sets  was  all 
wet. 

The  next  trap  held  a live  rabbit, 
and  since  there  was  little  sense  in  let- 
ting it  go,  Ben  wrung  its  neck  and 
dressed  it  right  there,  throwing  the 
entrails  down  the  hole  as  skunk  bait. 
His  third  trap  was  empty  and  the 
fourth  held  a half-eaten  rabbit— prob- 
ably by  another  skunk  or  ’possum. 
But  one  skunk  for  four  traps  wasn’t  a 
bad  average. 

Ben  reached  the  Old  Man’s  shack 
just  at  the  time  when  he  could  see 
without  the  flashlight.  The  hot,  pun- 
gent odor  of  boiling  coffee  seeped 
through  the  cracks  around  the  door, 
and  as  Ben  thumped  his  knuckles 
against  the  weathered  wood,  the  Old 
Man’s  voice  sounded  from  within. 

“Come  on  in,  an’  leave  the  skunk 
out  there.” 

Ben  poked  his  head  inside.  “How’d 
you  know  I had  a skunk?” 

“Anybody  who  don’t  know  it  has 
got  to  hold  their  breath  a long  time 
before  you  reach  them!” 

Ben  kind  of  grinned  and  sidled 
across  the  room  to  the  broken-down 
table  where  the  Old  Timer  was  pour- 
ing the  coffee.  A stack  of  sourdough 
buckwheats  leaned  precariously  to 
one  side  over  the  platter  of  warmed- 
up  squirrel,  but  the  Old  Man  slapped 
another  pair  of  pancakes  on  top  and 
on  the  opposite  side  a bit  so  as  to 
balance  them. 

"Nice  skunk?” 

“Number  one,— about  the  biggest  I 
ever  caught.” 

“Good.” 

They  broke  the  squirrel  in  half  and 
Ben  noticed  how  the  Old  Man  pulled 
the  meat  off  the  bones  with  his  fork, 
wrapping  it  up  with  pieces  of  pan- 
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cake.  The  sour  tinge  of  buckwheat 
accentuated  the  squirrel  flavor  and 
his  jaw  bones  kind  of  swelled  and 
puckered  under  the  grey  stubble  of 
beard. 

“How  come,”  Ben  said  as  he 
worked  the  shreds  of  meat  off  a hind- 
leg, “how  come  you  never  seem  to 
have  any  shot  in  the  meat?” 

Ben  knew  the  answer  long  before 
he  asked  the  question,  but  the  Old 
Man  took  a special  pride  in  his  shoot- 
ing and  he  was  always  pleased  when 
someone  raised  a question  that  gave 
him  a chance  to  expound  certain 
theories  and  ideas  on  sportsmanship. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  Ben,  when  I go 
hunting  just  to  relax,  to  hear  the 
dogs  run  and  to  see  the  grouse  or 
ringnecks  flush  out  of  their  cover,  I 
don’t  really  care  whether  I kill  a lot 
of  game  or  not.  I’m  just  out  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  ’Course,  I’ll  kill  a rab- 
bit or  bird  if  I can  get  in  a good, 
clean  shot  with  the  shotgun,  an’  by 
clean,  I mean  a shot  that  doesn’t 
leave  a cripple  an’  at  the  same  time 


doesn’t  blow  the  game  all  apart.  But 
now  when  I’m  after  meat,  table  meat 
like  this  here  squirrel,  I won’t  take 
nuthin’  but  a head  shot  with  a rifle. 
When  my  Dad  was  alive  he  didn’t 
even  allow  us  boys  out  with  anything 
’ceptin’  a rifle,  an’  we  didn’t  dare 
bring  in  any  game  that  wasn’t  head- 
shot  either  or  else  we  didn’t  get 
to  go  huntin’  again  until  after  we 
could  prove  to  Dad  on  a target  that 
we  could  hit  a squirrel’s  head  five 
out  of  five.  An’  we  was  usin’  muzzle 
loaders  with  black  powder  an’  a 
round  ball,  too.  Dad  didn't  have  any 
money  to  waste  an’  he  said  we  didn’t 
have  any  meat  to  waste  either.  He 
made  us  learn  how  to  shoot  before 
we  ever  went  in  the  woods,  and  if  we 
relaxed  a bit,  we’d  have  to  learn  all 
over  again.  Yes,  Dad  was  right  par- 
ticular what  kind  of  meat  went  on 
our  table!  And  he  was  right  particu- 
lar about  it  bein’  wasted— either  on 
the  table  or  in  the  field.” 

The  way  the  Old  Man  pointed  his 
fork,  Ben  thought  he  had  a lot  more 
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to  say,  but  he  clammed  up  while  he 
drank  his  coffee  and  then  the  two  of 
them  left  the  cabin  to  check  the  rest 
of  Ben’s  traps,  the  ones  the  Old  Man 
knew  about. 

When  the  Old  Man  helped  Ben 
put  out  traps,  he  followed  broken- 
down  stone  walls,  ditches  that  led  to 
drain  pipes  under  old  dirt  roads,  or 
sometimes  maybe  a barbed  wire  fence 
around  a pasture  lot.  He  could  take 
one  look  at  a field  and  tell  whether  a 
skunk  was  working  it  over,  or 
whether  a coon  had  been  nosing 
around  in  the  soft  mud  by  the  drain 
pipe.  And  after  snowfall,  he’d  take 
Ben  into  a thick  hemlock  blow-down 
or  where  lumbermen  had  left  a lot 
of  old  tree  tops.  That  was  good  rab- 
bit and  bird  cover— and  as  the  tracks 
in  fhe  snow  attested— that’s  where  the 
weasels  went  looking  for  food. 

But  it  was  kind  of  monotonous, 
Ben  thought,  to  be  looking  over  traps 
and  not  catching  anything.  It  was  a 
lot  like  drowning  worms  at  the  old 
bullhead  pond  with  nothing  more 
than  a mud-colored  snapping  turtle 
to  show  for  a day’s  work.  Trap  after 
trap  it  seemed  they  looked  over  with- 
out any  luck,  and  the  Old  Man 
seemed  to  spoil  the  real  fun  of  trap- 
ping by  not  going  any  closer  to  the 
set  than  was  necessary.  Ben  always 
liked  to  get  right  up  close;  study  the 
dirt  over  the  trap  and  make  sure 
some  furbearer  hadn’t  walked  over  it 
during  the  night.  But  not  the  Old 
Man.  He  always  approached  from  the 
same  direction;  walked  within  thirty 
or  forty  steps  of  the  trap,  and  then 
backed  away  to  the  main  trap  route 
again. 

On  the  fifth  trap  they  picked  up 
another  skunk.  It  wasn’t  as  nice  a fur 
as  the  first  one,  but  still  worth  a 
couple  dollars.  Ben  took  care  of  the 
animal  and  under  the  tutoring  advice 
of  the  Old  Man  carefully  reset  the 
trap. 

“You’ll  get  another  skunk  in  that 
set  afore  the  week  is  out,”  he  said. 
“And  like  as  not,  there  might  be  a 
whole  bunch  of  them  in  this  locality.” 


Ben  didn’t  think  another  skunk 
would  come  around  the  way  the 
ground  was  all  torn  up  and  smelly, 
and  he  told  the  Old  Man  so. 

The  Old  Man  critically  surveyed 
the  set.  “Now,  Ben,”  he  said.  “If’n 
you  was  a skunk  and  came  moseyin’ 
by  here  an’  see  where  some  other 
skunk  had  torn  up  the  ground, 
wouldn’t  it  kind  of  make  you  wonder 
what  he  had  been  doing?  Wouldn’t 
you  be  just  curious  enough  to  me- 
ander over  here  for  a look-see?” 

“Well,  maybe,”  Ben  admitted. 

“You  would.  No  question  about 
it.” 

As  Ben  had  strongly  suspected 
from  the  start,  the  other  three  traps 
were  empty,— not  even  so  much  as  a 
rabbit’s  hair,  and  it  was  a matter  of 
simple  arithmetic  to  conclude  that 
four  traps  set  in  holes  were  one  whale 
of  a lot  more  productive  than  eight 
traps  set  out  across  open  fields, 
around  old  buildings,  or  rusted  sluice 
pipes.  Sometime  in  the  near  future, 
he’d  pull  up  this  line  and  move  it 
into  the  hedges  where  skunks  were 
plentiful  and  easy  to  catch. 

Back  at  the  Old  Man’s  cabin,  Ben 
picked  up  his  first  skunk  and  the 
rabbit. 

"That’s  a nice  pelt  you  got  there, 
Ben.  An’  a nice  rabbit  too.” 

It  gave  Ben  kind  of  a smug  atti- 
tude when  the  Old  Man  mentioned 
the  rabbit.  “Yeah,  I got  this  skunk 
and  rabbit  and  one  other  rabbit  that 
was  half-eaten  all  in  four  traps,”  he 
said.  “Of  course,  I didn’t  set  the  traps 
out  in  the  open.  I put  them  right  in 
the  holes.” 

“It’s  agin’  the  law  Ben.”  The  Old 
Man  filled  the  bowl  of  his  corn-cob 
pipe  and  mashed  the  tobacco  down 
with  the  calloused  ball  of  his  thumb. 
Ben  sensed  a lecture  coming  and 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot  sought  out 
a rotted  stump  to  poke  at.  “It’s  not 
only  agin  the  law  they  make  at  Har- 
risburg, Ben,  but  it’s  agin’  the  law  of 
conservation  an’  sportsmanship.”  He 
let  the  words  sink  in  slowly  while  his 
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heavy  thumb  nail  dug  at  the  tip  of 
a kitchen  match. 

^ “I’ve  gotta  get  furs,”  Ben  said. 
“I  ve  got  to  get  Mom  something  real 
nice  for  Christmas  an’  still  have  a few 
dollars  left  over.” 

“You’ll  make  it  lad.  But  make  it 
clean.  Those  two  rabbits  you  trapped 
this  mornin’  are  just  two  less  rabbits 
for  old  Tip  to  run  next  Saturday.  An’ 
on  top  of  that  they  ain’t  fittin’  to  eat 
after  they’ve  been  fevered  up  in  a 
trap  all  night,  even  if  the  one  in 
your  hand  wasn’t  stunk  up  by  bein’ 
carried  alongside  a skunk.” 

It  was  true,  Ben  thought.  The  rab- 
bit in  his  hand  was  worthless  for  eat- 
ing. 

The  Old  Man  pointed  his  pipe 
stem  at  Ben,  and  for  a minute  Ben 
thought  his  eyes  were  a bit  watery,— 
like  he  had  been  standing  out  in  the 
I wind  all  day.  “You  won’t  average  any 
more  skunks  by  putting  your  traps 
in  holes,  Ben.  Right  now  you  will, 
but  it  will  never  make  a trapper  out 
of  you,  nor  a real  woodsman.  Your 
Dad,  Ben,  was  a trapper  an’  hunter 
that  could  have  outshown  the  best 
Indian  that  ever  walked  in  this  val- 
ley. He  could  read  sign  as  easy  as  you 
eat  your  breakfast;  he  was  a natural. 
But  your  Dad  studied  the  woods— 
and  the  streams  an’  all  that  was  in 
them.  He  knew  every  deer  an’  b’ar 
an’  rabbit  for  miles  around  by  its 
first  name,  an’  he  never  once— never 
once  shot  a piece  of  game  he  didn’t 
use  on  the  table,  or  did  he  ever  set 


a trap  in  a den  hole  where  he  might 
get  a rabbit. 

“You  never  saw  your  Dad,  Ben  but 
I’ve  got  a lot  of  recollections  of  him, 
—all  of  ’em  good.” 

After  all  the  years,  Ben  had  never 
forgotten  those  few  sentences.  It 
w'asn’t  really  the  rabbits  the  Old  Man 
had  been  worried  about  that  morn- 
ing. There  were  lots  of  them.  It  was 
the  idea  of  getting  a kid  started  out 
right;  teaching  him  the  value  of  con- 
servation and  sportsmanship.  Ben  re- 
called how  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
hedge  row  that  long-ago  morning  and 
pulled  the  traps  from  the  dens— a 
little  bit  ashamed  at  himself  for  try- 
ing to  put  one  over  on  the  Old  Man. 

There  were  other  memories  of  that 
morning— memories  that  make  a man 
sit  back  in  his  chair  and  laugh- 
memories  of  stripping  off  his  clothes 
in  a cold  out-building  and  washing 
down  with  old  yellow,  bar  soap  and 
a bucket  of  hot  water  and  then 
changing  into  clean  clothes  before 
Mom  would  let  him  in  the  house 
again. 

Yes,  those  were  the  days.  And  as 
Ben  Holcom  watched  the  flashlight 
on  the  far  side  of  the  field  blinking 
its  way  in  the  early  morning  dark- 
ness, he  wondered  if  there  wasn’t  an- 
other lad  having  the  same  experi- 
ences he  had  enjoyed  years  ago.  May- 
be it  wouldn’t  be  too  bad  an  idea  to 
meet  the  kid  over  by  the  hedge  some 
morning— just  accidental  like— and 
then  play  the  part  of  the  Old  Man! 
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FROM  a biological  point  of  view 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
“Mammals  of  Pennsylvania.”  Ever 
see  a caucus  of  Pennsylvania  wood- 
chucks, or  a Blair  county  skunk  turn 
up  his  nose  at  a Dauphin  County 
skunk?  The  state  exists  only  in  the 
mind  of  politically  conscious  man 
and,  while  of  paramount  importance 
to  him,  has  no  existence  in  the  world 
of  nature.  Most  assuredly  there  are 
mammals  in  Pennsylvania,  some  70 
currently  recognized  species.  They 
show  up  with  perplexing  regularity 
in  lettuce  patch  and  pantry.  We  see 
some  of  them  down  the  barrel  of  a 
shotgun  in  November  and  a rifle  in 
December.  Country  boys  annually 
harvest  the  muskrat  marshes  and  city 
children  offer  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  roasted  peanuts  to  paunchy  park 
squirrels.  But  a surprisingly  large 
population  of  assorted  mice,  shrews, 
rats,  bats,  moles,  weasels,  etc.,  lives 
and  dies  within  the  borders  of  our 
state,  usually  unnoticed. 

It  is  pure  coincidence  that  a por- 
tion of  the  geographical  range  of 
these  animals  happens  to  fall  within 
the  state  limits.  Certainly  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  no  concern  to  the  beasts  in- 
volved. However,  these  various  ani- 
mals are  not  scattered  at  random 
throughout  the  land,  but  are  found 
to  be  members  of  discreet  natural 
communities.  These  may  be  extremely 
circumscribed  in  the  case  of  the 
aquatic  muskrat  or  the  tree-dwelling 
squirrel,  or  more  loosely  defined  in 
such  mammals  as  the  short-tailed 
shrew  or  the  common  cottontail. 
These  habitats,  in  turn,  are  regulated 
by  broader  environmental  conditions, 
climate,  topography,  latitude.  One 
species  may  inhabit  an  area  covering 
many  states,  or  even  countries,  while 
another  may  have  a range  totaling 
only  a few  square  miles.  The  extent 
of  the  geographical  range  of  a species 
depends  upon  many  factors,  physical 
as  well  as  biological,  but  never  po- 
litical (with  the  obvious  exception  of 
some  animals  introduced  by  or  de- 


pendent upon  man).  Pennsylvania 
has  over  45,300  sq.  miles  of  plateau 
and  tidal  marsh,  mountain  top  and 
river  bottom,  forest  and  grasslands, 
each  of  which  contain  mammalian 
habitats  peculiar  to  themselves.  State 
lines  cut  them  all  in  a fashion  per- 
haps politically  astute,  but  biologic- 
ally indefensible.  (This  can  be  very 
frustarating,  at  times,  to  the  field  bi- 
ologist who  for  various  reasons  is 
forced  to  limit  his  investigations  to 
a given  area  while  his  charges  non- 
chalantly wander  into  a neighboring 
state). 

If  we  were  to  draw  up  a list  of  the 
mammals  of  the  state  we  would  be 
faced  with  several  considerations. 
Should  we  include  the  domestic 
animals  or  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
wild  ones?  If  wild,  should  we  include 
the  Norway  rat,  for  instance?  An 
accidental  introduction,  this  most  un- 
welcome mammal  has  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  over  two  hundred  years, 
but  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  successfully,  away  from  the  en- 
virons of  man.  He  who  has  ever 
cornered  one  in  a chicken  coop,  how- 
ever, knows  how  “wild”  a beast  it 
may  be!  The  black  rat  and  the  house 
mouse,  the  thirteen-lined  ground 
squirrel  and  the  San  Juan  rabbit  are 
other  exotic  species  introduced  by 
man.  The  mammoth,  the  sabre- 
toothed  “tiger,”  the  musk  ox,  tapir 
and  peccary  were  true  members  of 
the  "mammals  of  Pennsylvania,” 
though  extinct  long  before  the  days 
of  the  white  man.  Shall  we  strike 


JOHN  GUILDAY,  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle, is  the  Assistant  Curator  of  Mam- 
mals, Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh.  He 
writes:  “The  historical  aspect  of  our  wild- 
life is  as  interesting  as  it  is  long.  We  are 
concerned  here  with  the  briefest  sketch 
of  its  changes  through  time.  Although 
only  mammals  are  discussed  (and  those 
far  from  completely),  every  other  type 
of  organism  in  the  state  went  through 
a similar  historical  development — all  part 
of  our  rich  Keystone  State  heritage. 
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these  long  extinct  forms  from  the  list? 
What  then  of  the  buffalo,  the  moun- 
tain lion  or  the  pine  marten,  animals 
that  are  intimately  caught  up  in  our 
folklore  and  form  a part  of  our  rich 
frontier  heritage?  Plainly  the  mam- 
mals of  Pennsylvania  form  a hetero- 
geneous assembly.  Their  ranks  are 
constantly  changing,  with  the  pass- 
age of  time,  with  climatic  change, 
interspecific  struggles,  with  changes 
wrought  by  man. 

Throughout  the  evolutionary  his- 
tory of  mammals,  Pennsylvania  was 
elevated  above  the  sea,  presumably 
inhabited  by  an  unbroken  procession 
of  fossil  mammals  from  the  latter 
days  of  the  dinosaurs  to  the  present. 
Except  for  the  last  of  this  record  it 
is  a complete  blank,  as  far  as  the  area 
we  now  call  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned. The  animals  left  no  traces 
behind  them  in  the  form  of  fossilized 
bones  or  teeth.  Fossilization  requires 
a unique  set  of  circumstances  and  is 
a relatively  rare  occurrence.  During 
the  millions  of  years  through  which 
the  mammals  evolved,  the  land  now 
Pennsylvania,  was  being  exposed  to 
the  erosive  action  of  rain  and  drain- 
ing surface  streams,  such  as  is  the 


case  today,  and  its  surface  was  slowly 
being  washed  into  the  seas.  (We  can 
see  this  going  on  at  a greatly  ac- 
celerated rate,  thanks  to  the  plow,  in 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin.) 
Bones  of  mammals  which  died  in 
such  an  area  would  lie  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  be  speedily  de- 
stroyed. They  would  have  no  chance 
of  being  buried  in  accumulating  sedi- 
ments of  muds  or  sands  and  thus 
preserved  (sediments  such  as  those  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  or  of  the  Great 
Lakes  of  today).  Traces  of  early  fossil 
mammals  do  occur  in  other  eastern 
states,  where  rockbeds  of  the  correct 
age  were  formed.  Most  of  these  sedi- 
ments were  laid  down  in  tidal  estu- 
aries or  bays,  from  muds  and  sands 
transported  by  rivers  flowing  off  the 
land.  Scraps  of  fossil  rhinoceros, 
entelodonts  (giant  pigs),  tapirs,  horses 
and  manatees  have  been  picked  up 
in  New  Jersey.  These  animals  un- 
doubtedly occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
as  well.  But  for  the  fuller  picture  of 
early  mammalian  evolution  one  must 
turn  to  such  areas  as  our  western 
states,  where  great  exposures  of  rocks 
occur  of  the  proper  age  to  contain 
the  successive  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mammals. 

The  earliest  fossil  evidence  of  mam- 
mals in  Pennsylvania  dates  from  the 
Pleistocene  Ice  Age  (c.  1,000,000  to 
10,000,000  years  ago).  This  last  divi- 
sion of  geologic  time  shades  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  present.  It  was  a 
period  of  extreme  climatic  fluctua- 
tion during  which  four  successive  ice- 
sheets  covered  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern United  States  (as  well  as  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Old  World). 
Between  these  ice  advances  occurred 
interglacial  periods,  thousands  of 
years  in  length,  during  which  the 
climate  was  as  warm  or  warmer  than 
at  present.  These  alternating  periods 
of  heat  and  cold  sounded  the  death- 
knell  for  many  species  of  mammals 
which  had  become  too  set  in  their 
ways,  too  highly  and  completely- 
adapted  to  a particular  way  of  life 
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to  change  with  the  rapidly  changing 
environment.  Many  became  extinct. 
Others  died  out  in  the  north  but  per- 
sisted in  the  south,  and  in  time,  re- 
occupied areas  made  liveable  again 
with  the  retreat  of  the  ice-fronts  and 
the  warming  up  of  the  land.  With 
each  climatic  swing,  as  old  environ- 
ments were  wiped  out  and  new  ones 
created,  faunas  changed  rapidly.  The 
Pleistocene,  although  the  shortest  of 
the  past  geological  eras,  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  to  unravel  historically. 
Climatic  changes  and  faunal  shifts 
that  took  millions  of  years  in  earlier 
eras  were  speeded  up  both  in  inten- 
sity and  in  time.  A crude  analogy 
would  be  playing  a 33  1/3  record  at 
78  RPM.  As  a result,  some  of  the 
older  geological  periods  are  better 
known  to  us  in  certain  respects  than 
is  the  Pleistocene  which,  geologically 
speaking,  was  only  yesterday. 

As  these  continental  glaciers  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  they  swept 
the  land  before  them  free  of  life. 
Only  a small  portion  of  our  state  was 
actually  covered  by  ice,  judging  from 
geological  evidence,  but  the  entire 
state  must  have  had  a tundra-like 
climate  at  the  coldest  stages.  Southern 
plants  and  animals  disappeared  and 
animals  adapted  to  colder  conditions 
roamed  the  state.  Along  our  present 
rivers,  in  gravel  deposits  which  repre- 
sent outwash  from  the  melting 
glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age,  and  in  caves 
throughout  the  state,  remains  of  such 
polar  forms  as  the  musk  ox,  the  cari- 
bou, the  northern  lemming  mouse, 
the  cony,  the  wolverine,  a giant 
moose,  and  the  woolly  mammoth  have 
been  found.  As  climatic  cycles  re- 
versed, barren  grounds  disappeared, 
forests  of  spruce  and  fir  sprang  up 
to  be  replaced  by  more  familiar 
broad-leafed  species  as  climates  con- 
tinued to  temper.  During  these  con- 
genial times  and  land  became  re- 
populated by  ‘invasions’  of  faunas 
from  the  south.  Cave  deposits  in  the 
state  have  yielded  a variety  of  animal 
remains  of  these  times;  some  are  com- 


pletely extinct  and  bizarre.  The  re- 
mains of  35  tapirs  and  over  25  cave 
bears  were  found  in  a cave  in  Mont- 
gomery County  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. Bones  of  the  mastodon,  fossil 
horses,  ground  sloths,  cave  bears, 
sabre-toothed  “tigers,”  tapirs,  pec- 
caries, round-tailed  muskrats,  fossil 
skunks,  coyotes,  badgers,  pocket 
gophers,  extinct  deer,  dire  wolves,  as 
well  as  most  of  our  more  familiar 
mammals  have  been  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania caves.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  all  of  these  mammals  were  actu- 
ally contemporaneous  during  any  one 
stage  of  the  Pleistocene.  No  large 
groups  of  fossil  mammal  bones  have 
as  yet  been  found  in  our  state  which 
could  be  definitely  correlated  with 
any  one  particular  substage  of  the 
Ice  Age.  The  Pleistocene  was  a time 
of  extinction  all  over  the  northern 
world  and  at  its  close  the  mammal 
fauna  was  essentially  that  which  the 
first  white  explorers  found. 

In  addition  to  our  modern  mam- 
mals, several  now  extinct  species  sur- 
vived the  last  advances  of  the  con- 
tinental glaciers,  but  eventually  suc- 
cumbed and  did  not  persist  long 
after  the  ice  recession.  Remains  of 
the  mastodon,  the  giant  beaver,  an 
extinct  moose,  the  musk  ox  as  well 
the  modern  deer,  elk,  beaver,  black 
bear  have  been  found  in  the  muck 
of  bog  deposits  occurring  on  top  of, 
and  hence  younger  than,  gravels  laid 
down  by  the  retreat  of  the  last  major 
glaciation,  the  Wisconsin. 

About  this  time  (let’s  say  10,000 
years  ago)  two  brand  new  mammals 
appeared  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
scene,  immigrants  from  the  West, 
man  and  his  dog.  There  is  definite 
evidence,  although  not  as  yet  in  Penn- 
sylvania, that  these  first  groups  of 
early  Indians,  who  hunted  with  spear 
and  spear- thrower,  were  contempo- 
raneous with  such  mammals  as  the 
mammoth,  and  may  have  hastened 
their  final  extinction.  The  character- 
istic ‘fluted’  spearpoints  of  these 
early  people,  quite  unlike  the  arrow- 
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heads  of  the  later  Indians,  have  been 
found  sparingly  throughout  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  European 
contact  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  was 
forested  from  border  to  border,  a sea 
of  trees  broken  here  and  there  by 
natural  glades,  an  occasional  beaver 
meadow,  a burned-over  area  or  a 
swamp.  The  rivers  afforded  the  easiest 
routes  into  the  heart  of  this  vast  forest 
world  and  were  used  as  natural  high- 
ways by  the  Indians  and  probably  by 
such  animals  as  buffalo.  The  total 
mammal  fauna  at  this  time,  with 
minor  exceptions,  is  familiar  to  most 
of  us.  Deer  and  bear  were  common 
everywhere  and  furnished  the  chief 
source  of  meat  for  the  Indians.  Elk 
congregated  in  the  river  valleys  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  to  graze  on 
tender  water  plants,  or  scattered  in 
smaller  bands  into  the  hill  country 
in  the  winter.  The  elk,  judging  by 
historical  account,  was  a rare  animal 
east  of  the  mountains  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Scattered  bands  of 
buffalo  occurred  in  the  mountain 
glades  and  the  river  valleys  of  the 
mountain  sections.  Greater  numbers 
roamed  the  lake  area  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  (Game  trails,  both  of 
elk  and  buffalo,  are  still  in  use 
today,  as  modern  highways,  in  some 
sections  of  the  state.)  Squirrel  could 
be  reckoned  in  millions.  Pine  martens 
flourished  in  the  highlands.  Fisher 
were  widespread  but  probably  never 
really  common.  Timber  wolves  were 
present  in  great  numbers.  Mountain 
lion  and  bobcat  were  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  Canada  lynx  was  a 
rarer  animal,  probably  restricted  to 
the  northern  and  mountain  sections. 
Coons  were  everywhere.  The  presence 
of  the  moose  or  the  wolverine,  other 
than  as  occasional  wanderers  from  the 
north,  was  doubtful  during  this 
period.  (There  is  good  fossil  evidence 
of  both  these  animals  in  the  state, 
dating  from  the  Pleistocene,  how- 
ever.) Cottontail  rabbits  were  not  as 
common  in  that  forest  world  as  they 
are  today.  Their  remains  are  only 


rarely  found  in  bone  collections  made 
from  Indian  refuse  pits.  Snowshoe 
hares  were  common  over  large  areas 
where  they  are  extinct  today.  Beaver 
and  otter  were  found  along  every 
river  and  stream.  The  beaver’s  chisel- 
like incisors  were  highly  prized  by 
the  red  man  for  cutting  or  scraping 
tools.  The  opossum,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  absent,  except,  possibly  in 
the  extreme  southeast.  The  red  fox, 
so  common  today,  was  apparently 
absent  as  well.  Gray  fox  was  abund- 
ant and  its  bones  are  a common  find 
in  collections  of  bones  made  in  In- 
dian village  sites.  It  is  possible  that 
the  red  fox  did  occur  in  the  extreme 
northern  section  of  the  state,  as  its 
bones  have  turned  up  in  prehistoric 
sites  in  New  York  and  southern 
Canada.  These  two  foxes,  red  and 
gray,  had  distributions  quite  different 
from  their  present  day  ranges.  The 
prehistoric  ranges  of  these  animals 
are  being  worked  out  by  records  ac- 
cumulating from  archeological  sites 
in  the  state.  Along  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  the  rice-rat  flourished  in  In- 
dian clearings  and  its  bones  occur 
regularly  in  such  sites.  It  has  since 
become  extinct  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  several  thousands  of  years 
things  remained  essentially  the  same, 
as  far  as  the  mammalian  fauna  was 
concerned.  The  Indian  made  little 
impression  on  this  primeval  picture. 
He  was  a part  of  it.  (In  other  areas 
of  North  America,  Central  Mexico 
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for  example,  the  Indian  not  only  con- 
quered his  environment  but  ruined 
it  with  shortsighted  agricultural 
methods  quite  as  efficiently  as  we  have 
done  in  some  areas  today.)  The  few 
Indian  clearings  and  cornfields  and 
the  comparatively  slight  hunting  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  the  game  herds 
had  no  lasting  effect  upon  the  face  of 
nature. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  European, 
the  mammal  fauna  of  Pennsylvania 
suffered  a devastating  blow  from 
which  it  emerged  entirely  changed 
in  character.  With  gun  and  plow,  ax 
and  firebrand,  the  land  received  a 
blow  that  produced  changes  as  drastic 
and  indelible  as  those  wrought  by 
the  continental  glaciers  of  a bygone 
era.  In  rapid  succession  the  buffalo, 
elk,  mountain  lion,  wolf,  fisher  and 
pine  marten  disappeared  from  the 
state.  Those  species  not  actually  ex- 
terminated were  profoundly  affected 
by  changes  in  the  environment.  The 
forest  vanished,  sooner  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  than  in  the  moun- 
tain country.  The  axe  rang  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Ohio.  Setting  the 
woods  on  fire  was  standard  practice. 
With  the  shielding  shade  of  the  forest 
gone,  as  well  as  the  tempering  effects 
of  transpiration  from  the  millions  of 


forest  leaves,  the  sun  was  able  to  blaze 
deep  into  the  land.  Water  levels 
dropped.  The  land  began  to  die. 
Those  rains  which  did  soak  to  thirsty 
roots  were  pulled  back  into  the 
atmosphere  due  to  the  accelerated 
rate  of  evaporation.  Temperatures 
varied  widely  and  with  more  rapidity. 
Nothing  to  stop  the  wind,  no  cover 
to  turn  back  the  sun  or  to  slow  the 
runoff  of  the  rains.  The  plow  laid  the 
land  open  to  erosion.  Parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  cleared  and  planted  in 
the  1600’s  and  are  still  under  culti- 
vation today.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  vast  areas  had  been  logged  clean. 
The  turn  of  the  century  saw  Penn’s 
woods  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Since  then 
the  forest  has,  in  some  measure,  re- 
turned. Areas  that  have  proved  un- 
suitable for  agriculture  have  since 
been  allowed  to  return  to  timber. 
One  or  two  small  tracts  are  still  in 
virgin  timber. 

These  drastic  events  necessitated 
adjustments  by  the  animals  that  were 
adapted  to  the  original  forest.  For 
example,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a forest 
is  removed  so  are  such  tree  dwellers 
as  squirrels.  They  either  die  or  find 
a new  forest.  If  a marsh  dries  up,  a 
muskrat  starts  hiking.  If  a stream 
stops  flowing,  or  is  polluted,  the  chain 
of  living  things  whose  lives  revolve 
about  that  stream  dies  out.  Most  of 
the  forest  species  declined  in  num- 
bers. Their  ranges  shrank  with  the 
forests.  The  beaver  was  among  the 
first  to  go.  Its  specialized  habits  made 
it  a sitting  duck  for  the  trapper.  This, 
coupled  with  the  great  demand  for 
its  pelt,  wiped  it  out.  Buffalo,  elk, 
bear  and  deer  were  meat,  free  for  the 
taking.  The  larger  predators,  moun- 
tain lion  and  timber  wolf,  although 
heavily  trapped  for  bounty,  began  to 
decline  primarily  as  the  deer,  their 
chief  food,  became  low  in  number. 
This  predator-prey  relationship  also 
hastened  the  extinction  of  the  pine 
marten,  who  preyed  extensively  on 
the  hordes  of  squirrel.  Both  the  mar- 
ten and  the  fisher,  however,  were  fur- 
bearers  of  the  first  rank,  very  easy  to 
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trap,  and  could  not  long  survive  as 
trapping  pressure  increased  and  suit- 
able forest  habitat  decreased. 

Other  mammals  were  actually  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  the  original 
forest.  Animals  that  heretofore  had 
been  restricted  to  scattered  glades  and 
meadows  now  blossomed  forth.  The 
common  cottontail  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  mountain  cottontail 
and  the  snowshoe  hare.  Meadow 
mice,  skunks,  woodchucks,  chip- 
munks, increased.  The  opossum  now 
spread  north  into  Pennsylvania.  As 
Samuel  N.  Rhoads  so  aptly  put  it, 
“The  grinning  opossum  sneaks  up 
the  south  slope  as  the  last  snowshoe 
hare  hops  down  the  northern  one.” 
The  prairie  deer-mouse  moved  east- 
ward into  the  state,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  modern  highway  construc- 
tion which  has  created  large  areas  of 
prairie-like  road  berm  which  these 
prolific  little  mice  have  utilized  in 
their  eastward  colonization.  Strangely 
enough  the  rice-rat  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  now  ascends  the  Ohio  Valley  no 
further  than  Kentucky.  As  late  as 
1947  a new  mammal  was  added  to 
the  roster— the  spotted  skunk,  now 
reported  from  Fulton  and  Bedford 
counties.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  ap- 
peared, to  replace  the  buffalo  and  elk 
of  an  earlier  day.  The  black  rat  ar- 
rived with  the  early  colonists,  to 
flourish  for  a time  in  warehouse  and 
farmyard  until  replaced  by  its  larger 
cousin,  the  Norway  rat.  The  latter 
spread  from  northern  Asia  to  Europe 
and  eventually  reached  our  shores 
about  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Since  that  time  it  has 
spread  at  the  expense  of  the  black  rat 
which  is  now  extinct  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  common  house  mouse  is  another 
old-world  hitch  hiker  we  could  well 
do  without.  A colony  of  thirteen- 
lined  ground  squirrels  has  persisted 
for  over  fifty  years  near  Polk,  a re- 


sult of  the  release  of  captive  animals. 
This  little  squirrel  is  native  to  the 
open  prairie  far  to  the  west  of  our 
state. 

The  last  stage  of  the  faunal  history 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a steadily  brighten- 
ing one.  Intelligent,  enlightened 
methods  of  game  management  and 
land  utilization  have  made  great 
strides  in  repairing  the  damage  of 
reckless  exploitation.  Agricultural 
practices  which  build,  rather  than  ex- 
ploit and  destroy,  have  been  put  into 
use.  This  maturing  policy  of  land 
and  wildlife  management  has  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  Pennsylvania’s 
woodlands  to  a healthy  equilibrium 
between  wildlife  and  man.  The  forest 
is  returning,  not  in  the  primeval 
sense,  but  in  a manner  which  will 
provide  the  utmost  in  utilization  and 
enjoyment,  while  at  the  same  time 
enabling  us  to  pass  along  to  our  chil- 
dren a land  a little  greener  and  a 
little  richer  for  our  having  been 
there.  Deer,  bear,  elk,  beaver  have  re- 
turned; some  animals  are  gone;  new 
ones  have  taken  their  places.  Hunt- 
ing, trapping  and  fishing  are  big 
business  in  this  state.  Pennsylvania 
can  proudly  reclaim  its  birthright— 
Penn’s  Sylvania. 
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By  Jock  Whitaker 


THE  sportsman  who  plucks  or 
skins  his  kill  and  discards  the 
plumage  or  pelt  is  often,  unknow- 
ingly, wasting  the  bonus  from  his 
day’s  hunt.  He  knows  the  correct 
choke  and  shell  load  to  use,  and 
strives  to  prevent  the  loss  of  cripples, 
yet  he  disregards  the  valuable  fly  ty- 
ing material  in  which  nature  cloaks 
certain  game  and  which  can  be  uti- 
lized by  fly  tiers  to  dress  the  fly  fish- 
ermen’s flies. 

For  it’s  a fact,  many  of  our  Com- 
monwealth’s native  birds  and  animals 
supply  fly  tiers  with  the  basic  feath- 
ers and  furs  necessary  to  create  flies 
for  fishing.  " 

For  example,  the  feathers  from 
Pennsylvania’s  most  highly  plumaged 
duck,  the  streamside  inhabiting  wood 
duck  drake,  are  most  valuable  to  fly 
tiers.  And  yet,  many  of  our  duck 
hunters,  who  incidentally  also  are 
fishermen,  are  unaware  of  this  fact. 
In  addition  to  the  wood  duck,  the 
drake  of  the  green  wing  teal,  mal- 
lard, pintail,  blue  wing  teal,  bald- 
pate,  hooded  merganser,  black  duck, 


canvas-back,  scaup  and  redhead  are 
also  a valuable  source  of  flank  feath- 
ers for  trout  fly  wings.  These  are  the 
fine-barred  feathers  under  the  wings 
and. from  the  sides  of  the  duck. 

Another  excellent  source  of  fly 
wing  material  from  the  above  listed 
species,  as  well  as  the  common  fresh 
water  coot,  are  the  secondaries  or 
flight  quills  and  the  primary  or 
pointer  quills  of  the  wings,  and  the 
small  breast  feathers.  However,  since 
the  feathers  must  be  matched,  the 
tier  should  be  given  both  wings.  In 
addition  to  fly  wing  material,  the 

shoulder  feathers  of  the  above  listed 
species  are  used  for  wet  fly  and 
nymph  construction. 

Our  most  heavily  gunned  upland 
game  bird,  the  ringneck  pheasant, 

contributes  feather  fly  bodies  from 
his  large  tail  feathers  and  our  official 
state  game  bird,  the  ruffed  grouse, 
supplies  small  but  ideal  grayish- 
brown  mottled  feathers.  The  tail 

feathers  .of  the  woodcock  and  the 

feathers  of  the  crow  are  also  used. 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  various 
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sources  of  fly  hackle.  But  they  are 
an  excellent  source  at  this  season  of 
year  since  the  birds  are  in  full  feather 
during  the  fall  hunting  season. 

Some  of  the  common  game  animals 
that  supply  the  pelt  for  the  dubbed 
fur  bodies  of  artificial  flies  are:  rac- 
coon; rabbit;  varying  hare;  red,  gray 
and  fox  squirrel;  red  and  gray  fox; 
beaver;  skunk  and  muskrat.  Here 
again  nature  cooperates  by  furnish- 
ing the  pelt  at  its  prime.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pelt  of  the  hare,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  snowshoe  rab- 
bit, is  not  only  prime  during  the 
hunting  season,  but  also  ideal  for 
dyeing  because  of  its  pure  white 
color. 

Turkeys,  porcupines  and  large 
geese  supply  the  quills  for  quill  bod- 
ied flies,  while  the  hair  from  our 
whitetail  deer  produces  the  material 
for  deer  hair  bodies  and  bucktail 
streamers.  Even  the  outcast  skunk 
contributes  his  share  since  the  tail, 
because  of  the  glossy  black  and  white 


fur,  is  often  used  rather  than  deer 
tails  in  streamers. 

To  the  large  percentage  of  hunters 
who  also  are  anglers,  the  thought  of 
landing  fish  on  flies  created  from 
their  game  bag  is  most  appealing.  It 
is  also  good  conservation.  What 
sportsman  won’t  swell  with  pride 
when  he  confides  to  an  admiring  fel- 
low angler  along  a trout  stream  that 
he  gathered  his  fly  hackle  with  his 
gun  the  previous  hunting  season. 

So  as  a sportsman,  with  the  pre- 
vention of  wildlife  waste  uppermost 
in  your  mind,  pledge  yourself  to  learn 
the  various  game  birds  and  game 
animals  whose  plumage  or  pelt  is  of 
value  in  the  tying  of  artificial  flies. 
Practice  good  conservation  by  obtain- 
ing a complete  list,  with  local  varia- 
tions, from  your  local  fly  tiers.  Then 
the  next  time  you  return  from  a suc- 
cessful hunting  trip,  share  your  day’s 
bag,  not  only  with  friends  and  the 
landowner  host,  but  also  with  the  fly 
tiers  who  can  utilize  the  bonus  that 
cloaks  your  game. 
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Cats  Will  Be  Cats 
ADAMS  COUNTY-An  incident 
told  to  me  recently  seems  to  be  rather 
an  unusual  one.  A farmer’s  wife  while 
fishing  in  their  farm  pond  caught 
a catfish  about  12  inches  in  length. 
When  she  had  cleaned  the  fish  she 
found  the  head  of  a baby  duckling, 
which  it  had  swallowed. 

Their  flock  of  Mallard  ducklings 
had  been  getting  smaller  each  day. 
Later  they  found  the  bodies  of  sev- 
eral headless  ducklings  floating  on  the 
pound.— Game  Protector  John  R. 
Spahr,  Pine  Grove  Furnace. 

False  Teeth  For  Fox  Squirrel 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY-A  Deputy 
Game  Protector  relates  the  following 
stofy  of  an  appreciative  Lawrence 
County  fox  squirrel.  A Mr.  Bryan,  of 
the  Mesta  Machine  Company  of  New 
Castle,  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
nice  weather  by  visiting  his  summer 
home.  While  there  he  decided  to  cut 
the  grass  in  the  yard.  After  some  time 
he  shed  his  sweater,  putting  it  on  the 
porch  railing  along  with  his  upper 
dentures.  A fox  squirrel  played 
around,  not  too  frightened  by  the 
lawn  mower.  Later  when  dinner  time 
had  arrived  the  fox  squirrel  had  gone 
and  so  had  the  dentures.  No  doubt 
the  teeth  were  being  stored  in  a near- 
by oak  tree  or  perhaps  the  fox 
squirrel  was  trying  them  out.  A few 
days  later,  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  at 
work,  a squirrel  came  in  the  plant 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
the  summer  home.  It  was  a natural 
reaction  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  assume  the 
squirrel  was  the  same  one  and  that 
he  or  she  had  come  to  get  the  other 
set  of  dentures  to  make  a matching 
pair.— Game  Protector  Calvin  A. 
Hooper,  New  Castle. 


Line  of  Duty 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - Each  and 
every  month  brings  many  unusual 
requests  and  questions  to  a game 
protector,  but  during  September  I 
had  more  than  the  normal  number. 
Some  of  these  are  listed  below:  A call 
from  a lady  in  the  borough— “How 
should  I treat  a severe  case  of  Poison 
Ivy?”  Request  for  assistance  "I  am 
soon  leaving  for  Florida  for  the  win- 
ter and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
my  cats,  would  you  come  and  get 
them  and  dispose  of  them?”  A gen- 
tleman in  distress:  “The  neighbors’ 
dog  bit  my  Father-in-law  while  we 
were  riding  our  motorcycles  past 
their  place.  What  can  we  do  about 
it?”  A few  more:  “There  is  a nest  of 
Hornets  in  my  garden  and  I can’t 
get  to  my  flowers  to  cut  them.  Can 
you  do  something  about  removing 
the  Hornets?”  “Will  you  please  trap 
the  Squirrels  which  are  eating  up  all 
of  our  English  Walnuts  and  release 
the  Squirrels  again  after  we  have' 
gathered  the  Walnuts?”— Game  Pro- 
tector- Paul  H.  Glenny,  Gettysburg. 
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Stop  and  Go  Sign 

GREENE  COUNTY— On  the  night 
of  September  22  while  patrolling  the 
mountain  section  Fayette  County  with 
a group  of  deputies,  an  individual 
driving  a pick-up  truck  failed  to  stop 
on  signal  of  game  protector.  No  rea- 
son could  be  anticipated  as  the  head- 
lights of  my  car  were  beamed  on  me 
along  with  several  flashlights.  When 
the  driver  was  apprehended  several 
thousand  yards  down  the  highway,  I 
requested  a reason  for  not  stopping 
on  signal.  After  a brief  pause,  the 
driver  replied,  “I  thought  you  guys 
were  game  wardens!”  A brief  con- 
versation explaining  the  reason  for 
the  stop  and  after  answering  several 
questions,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
game  wardens  were  good  guys  after 
all.  We  had  a much  tougher  time 
getting  him  on  his  way  than  we  did 
getting  him  stopped.— Game  Protector 
A.  J.  Ziros,  Carmichaels. 

Squirrel  Bites  Fox 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-On  a re- 
cent Sunday  afternoon,  William 
Barnhart  of  Flinton,  a Food  and 
Cover  worker,  came  upon  a gray  fox 
laying  in  the  brush,  a short  distance 
from  where  he  was  walking  through 
the  woods.  At  first  glance,  Barnhart 
thought  the  fox  was  alive  as  it  laid 
there  with  both  eyes  open  and  fixed 
in  his  direction.  Upon  walking  closer, 
he  noticed  the  fox  was  dead.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  animal  showed  just 
how  it  had  died.  Right  next  to  the 
fox,  lay  the  hind  portion  of  a red 
squirrel.  He  then  noticed  the  odd 
shape  of  the  mouth  of  the  fox  and 


upon  opening  the  animal’s  mouth, 
he  found  the  front  portion  of  the  red 
squirrel  wedged  in  the  throat  of  the 
fox.  Further  examination  showed 
that  the  fox  apparently  broke  his 
jaw  bones  in  biting  the  animal  apart 
or  in  trying  to  swallow  the  whole 
front  portion  of  the  squirrel,  as  its 
jaw  bones  worked  very  freely.  Upon 
skinning  the  fox,  Barnhart  found 
both  jaw  bones  to  be  broken.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  G.  A.  Miller, 
Barnesboro. 

Shooting  Sport 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-Each  year 
finds  more  and  more  hunters  taking 
advantage  of  the  excellent  sport 
afforded  by  the  dove  shooting  along 
the  river  flats  in  Luzerne  County. 
Many  walk  the  weed  patches  and 
gravel  bars  on  the  islands  and  have 
very  good  jump  shooting.  Most  doves 
are  killed,  however,  by  pass  shooting 
as  they  travel  to  and  from  feeding  in 
the  many  disced  down  sweet  corn 
fields  that  have  been  seeded  to  wheat 
or  rye  cover  crop. 

In  checking  hunters  you  can  find 
them  sitting  in  a clump  of  weeds  or 
brush  pretty  well  surrounded  with 
empty  shell  cases— and  few  doves. 
They  all  seem  to  have  a grin  on  their 
faces  and  most  say  it  is  more  fun  than 
any  hunting  they  have  ever  done.— 
Game  Protector  George  A.  Dieffen- 
derfer,  Wyoming. 
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Power  Stoppers 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-A  re 
cent  call  from  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Coal  Co.  concerning  the  actions  of 
grey  squirrels  causing  damage  dis- 
closed an  unusual  situation.  In  the 
past  few  months  grey  squirrels  had 
caused  power  failures  which  cost  the 
company  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  damage  and  a potential  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
damage.  In  climbing  from  the  steel 
tower  that  supports  the  wires  carry- 
ing 11,000  volts  of  electricity,  to  the 
wires  themselves,  the  squirrels  in 
some  way  ground  themselves  which 
causes  a short  in  the  line  and  knocks 
out  the  relay  station  for  a couple  of 
hours.  The  subsequent  loss  of  power 
causes  the  huge  water  pumps  in  the 
mines  to  stop  running  and  also  the 
loss  of  power  for  the  many  other  uses 
in  the  mines.  On  the  last  stoppage  it 
caused  the  men  to  lose  the  days’  work 
until  the  power  was  restored  and  the 
pumps  were  able  to  run  again.  The 
fact  that  it  is  caused  by  squirrel  was 
found  in  evidence  beneath  the  wires 
where  the  short  usually  occurs,  the 
bodies  of  several  of  them  were  found 
beneath  this  spot.  The  officials  at  the 
mines  said  that  it  occurred  once  or 
twice  a year  previously  but  that  this 
year  has  topped  all  others  w'ith  about 
twenty  squirrels  having  so  far  caused 
damage.— Game  Protector  B.  A. 

Drasher,  Tamaqua. 

Mink  Mongoose 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Recently  a 
mink  rancher  told  me  a big  five  foot 
blacksnake  climbed  a tree  over  his 
pens  and  dropped  into  a pen  with  a 
female  mink.  At  once,  the  snake 
coiled  and  the  mink  came  out  of  its 
box,  took  one  look,  made  one  jump, 
chewed  the  head  off  the  snake  and 
pulled  it  back  into  its  box.  These 
little  animals  are  certainly  vicious 
and  can  take  care  of  themselves.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  R. 
Miller,  Butler. 
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The  Best  Defense 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Dur- 
ing  the  month  of  September  I ran 
into  a groundhog  that  either  thought 
up  a new  defense  or  was  plain  tired 
of  living.  I was  on  patrol  in  Towa- 
mencin  Township  in  Montgomery 
County.  I spotted  a groundhog  out 
in  a clover  field  and  decided  to  take 
my  shot  gun  and  sneak  out  to  within 
range  and  get  a good  running  shot 
when  he  ran.  I had  no  difficulty 
sneaking  up  to  about  25  yards  of  him 
then  I stood  up  figuring  that  he 
would  see  me  and  run.  Much  to  my 
surprise  he  looked  at  me,  sat  up  on 
his  back  legs  and  let  me  walk  right 
up  to  him.  I stood  about  four  feet 
from  him  and  after  he  looked  me 
over  he  dropped  down  to  all  fours 
and  started  to  eat  clover  at  my  feet. 
I circled  him  and  prodded  him  with 
the  gun  barrel  to  make  him  run  but 
to  no  avail.  I examined  him  closely 
and  he  certainly  was  not  sick.  The 
only  thing  that  the  hog  was  interested 
in  was  eating  clover.  Needless  to  say 
I walked  back  to  the  car  and  as  I 
drove  away  he  was  still  eating.— Game 
Protector  W.  E.  Shaver,  Mainland. 

Police  Protection 

UNION  COUNTY-About  6:00 
P.  M.  one  evening  in  June,  a Teal 
Hen  with  five  very  young  ones  ap- 
peared in  Lewisburg  on  the  lawn  of 
Assistant  Police  Chief  Charles  Del- 
camp.  It  was  a mystery  just  how  they 
got  to  Delcamp’s  yard,  as  it  is  quite 
removed  from  any  water.— District 
Game  Protector  John  Shuler,  Lewis- 
burg. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1956  Open  Seasons 

and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  for  Hunting  License  Year,  September  1,  1956-August  31,  1957) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening 
hour  for  small  game  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  27  will  be  9:00  A.  M.  On  other 

opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting  hours 

dally  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  A.  M. 

to  5:30  P.  M.  (All  shooting  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  above  shooting  hours 

do  not  apply  to  migratory  game.) 


BAG  LIMITS 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession  limits  below)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 8 . 

Bobwhlte  Quail  4 12  . 

Wild  Turkeys  1 1 . 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 . 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20  . 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  & Fox  (combined)  6 24  . 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  October  1 to  19  incl.)  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 . 

Raccoons  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  Unlimited 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 . 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 . 


OPEN  SEASONS 
First  Day  Last  Day 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  27  Nov.  24 

Oct.  20  Nov.  24 

All  mos.  (except  Oct.  1-19) 

Dec.  29  Jan  5,  1957 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Unprotected 

Nov.  26  Dec.  1 

Nov.  26  Dec.  1 


DEER: 


,Bow  and  Arrow  Season — Male  with  two-, 
or  more  points  to  one  antler:  Provided, 
a male  deer  with  an  antler  three  or 
more  Inches  long  without  points, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  skull 
as  the  deer  is  in  life,  shall  be  con- 
sidered legal  (requires  hunting  license 
and  Special  Archery  License),  by  in- 
dividual   

Regular  Season — Male  with  two  or  more 
points  to  one  antler:  Provided,  a male 
deer  with  an  antler  three  or  more 
Inches  long  without  points,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  skull  as  the  deer 
is  in  life,  shall  be  considered  legal,  by 
L individual  J 


(only  one  deer 
for  combined 
seasons ) 


Oct. 


1 


1 


Dec.  3 


Oct.  19 


Dec.  15 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Hen  Pheasants,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 
Antlerless  Deer,  Including  Spike  Bucks  with  antlers  less  than  three  inches  long,  and  Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks  and  Opossums  

Minks  

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Beavers  (traps  only)  state-wide 


Unlimited 

Unlimited  ....  Dec. 
Unlimited  ....  Dec. 
4 4 Feb. 


Unprotected 

1 Jan.  15,  1957 

1 Jan.  15,  1957 

14  Mar.  11,  1957 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  of  legally-killed  small  game  shall  mean  not  more 
than  the  dally  limit  for  the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding 
day  of  the  open  season  for  each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of 
where  held,  stored  or  found  in  possession. 

DEER — Even  though  there  are  two  separate  seasons  for  taking  deer,  a hunter  may  not  kill  more 
than  one  deer  during  the  two  combined  1956  seasons,  whether  hunting  individually  or  with 
a camp  or  hunting  party.  A Special  Archery  License  is  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow  Season, 
issued  only  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  at  a fee  of  $2.00.  See  Digest  Issued 
with  hunting  license  for  details. 

BEAVERS — No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One 
person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any 
beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof. 
Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without  disturbing  traps. 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  District  or  County  where 
trapped. 

TRAPPING — Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  A.  M.  on  the  first  day 
of  the  open  seasons.  The  season  Indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  Noon  on  last 
day.  Traps  must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 


SNARES — The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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Squirrel  Swimming  Star 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-While  as- 
sisting Fish  Warden  Mcllnay  on  an 
investigation  at  Shawnee  Lake  dur- 
ing September,  Mcllnay  and  I ob- 
served what  we  thought  to  be  a 
small  duck  swimming  across  the  dam. 
As  it  came  closer  we  noticed  that  it 
was  not  a duck;  however  we  were 
unable  to  decide  what  it  really  was. 
Our  opinions  varied  from  a turtle  to 
a muskrat  for  which  we  finally  set- 
tled. Even  field  glasses  failed  to 
change  our  opinion.  Finally  1 we 
watched  it  climb  out  on  the  bank, 
change  itself  into  a gray  squirrel  and 
climb  up  a tree.  There  is  nothing 
strange  about  a squirrel  taking  to 
the  water;  however  I have  been  puz- 
zled ever  since  as  to  why  the  little 
fellow  chose  to  swim  400  yards  of 
water  when  he  was  at  no  time  any 
farther  than  fifteen  yards  from  the 
breast  of  the  dam.— Game  Protector 
John  J.  Troutman,  Everett. 

Peeping  Tom 

BERKS  COUNTY-On  July  28, 
1956,  I received  a call  from  James 
Semmel,  Reading  R.  D.  2,  that  he 
held  killed  a strange  animal.  Investi- 
gation revealed  that  he  had  been 
losing  pigeons  for  a long  period  of 
time  but  was  not  successful  in  catch- 
ing the  culprit.  On  this  date  his  wife 
noticed  the  face  of  a peeping  tom  at 
the  kitchen  window.  Mr.  Semmel  was 


finally  able  to  catch  this  animal  in 
the  sights  of  his  shotgun  and  put  an 
end  to  his  peeping,  but  was  not  cer- 
tain of  its  identity.  The  animal  was 
a silver-blue  mink  which  must  have 
escaped  from  a fur  farm  somewhere. 
The  Semmel  residence  is  only  a short 
distance  from  the  Schuylkill  River 
and  the  mink  must  have  followed 
that  stream  from  some  unknown 
point.  It  was  a female,  whose  young 
had  been  weaned.  As  a trapper  Sem- 
mel was  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  a mink  but  had  never  seen  this 
color-phase.— District  Game  Protector 
J.  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 

Crime  Costs 

ELK  COUNTY-July  12,  1956, 

was  a very  costly  day  for  a local  resi- 
dent who  has  no  regard  for  the 
Game  and  Fish  Laws  of  this  state. 
He  and  his  companion  were  seen 
shooting  fish  with  a .22  rifle  near 
several  young  boys.  The  boys  being 
a little  more  concerned  about  the 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  fishing,  re- 
ported the  incident  to  a nearby 
deputy  game  protector  who  appre- 
hended the  culprits.  Before  the  in- 
vestigation was  over,  it  was  found 
that  the  same  two  men  had  killed  a 
deer  several  days  before,  using  the 
same  gun  and  shooting  from  their 
automobile.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
there  were  two  hearings  held  on  the 
behalf  of  the  defendants.  One  in 
Cameron  County  and  one  in  Elk 
County.  At  each  hearing  the  defend- 
ants were  found  guilty  and  heavy 
fines  imposed.  The  worst  offender 
remarked  to  me  that  he  wished  he 
had  never  got  out  of  bed  that  morn- 
ing. A wise  conclusion,  but  a little 
too  late.— District  Game  Protector 
Fred  H.  Servey,  St.  Marys. 

Dat  Ole  Devil 

CLARION  COUNTY-After  a man 
gave  himself  up  in  September,  1956, 
for  killing  a deer  illegally  in  1955, 
he  drove  his  1949  car  to  a nearby 
town  and  sold  it  to  get  money  to  pay 
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his  fine.  Hitch-hiking  home  he  was 
given  a ride  by  a man  from  Ohio. 
This  man  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
killed  a deer.  He  answered,  “Yes.” 
The  Ohio  man  said,  “I  will  give  you 
$75.00  if  you  will  kill  one  for  me.” 
The  man  who  had  given  himself  up 
said,  “I  just  sold  my  car  to  pay  for 
an  illegal  deer  I killed  to  make  my- 
self right  with  God  and  man.”  He 
told  me  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  offered  money  to  kill  a deer. 
He  said  he  guessed  the  devil  was  try- 
ing to  get  him  again.— Game  Pro- 
tector William  D.  Denton,  Clarion. 

It’s  June  in  September 

BUTLER  COUNTY-D  eputy 
Charles  Thompson  of  Boyers,  Pa.,  re- 
lated the  following  story  to  me:  Last 
September  21st  Mr.  Leone  of  Boyers, 
Pa.,  was  walking  along  a corn  field 
near  Boyers  and  was  surprised  by  a 
new  born  fawn  staggering  up  to  him. 
The  fawn  turned  and  went  back  the 
row  in  the  corn  field.  Mr.  Leone  fol- 
lowed and  came  upon  the  mother 
deer  lying  on  the  ground  with  an- 
other new  fawn.  Latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember is  very  late  for  fawns  to  be 
born.  They  will  probably  need  over- 
coats and  a lunch  basket  regularly 
to  survive  the  coming  winter.— Game 
Protector  Woodrow  E.  Portzline, 
Slippery  Rock. 

Skunk  Strait  Jacket 

LYCOMING  COUNTY -A  Mr. 
Jack  Bruckhart  related  the  following 
incident  to  me.  He  has  a few  fox 
traps  set  and  one  morning  while 
setting  his  traps  he  came  to  one  with 
a skunk  in  it.  Upon  walking  up  to  it 
he  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
white  plastic  collar  on  it.  After  kill- 
ing the  skunk  he  noticed  it  had  the 
broken  collar  from  a quart  jar  around 
its  neck.  Under  the  jaw  of  the  skunk 
was  a V shaped  piece  of  glass  on  the 
ring  that  made  the  skunk  hold  its 
head  straight  out.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  A.  Ranck,  Williams- 
port. 


Double  Trouble 

FULTON  COUNTY-On  two  oc- 
casions during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, Merrill  Seville,  McConnellsburg 
Borough  Police  Officer,  apprehended 
Jacklighters.  The  cases  were  very 
similar.  Each  started  as  an  infraction 
of  a traffic  law.  Officer  Seville  noted 
blood  on  the  trunk  of  the  one  auto, 
and  'we  recovered  a doe  deer  at  the 
residence  of  the  owner.  In  the  other 
he  noticed  blood  on  the  hands  of  the 
operator;  opened  the  trunk  and 
found  a button  buck,  a 30/40  Craig 
and  a five  cell  flashlight.— Game  Pro- 
tector Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McConnells- 
burg. 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY-I 
recently  received  numerous  reports  of 
people  seeing  a pure  white  animal 
near  Nazareth.  With  various  descrip- 
tions, those  people  wanted  me  to 
identify  said  animal.  Actually  the 
first  report  of  the  animal  was  a very 
good  description  of  an  albino  skunk. 
Some  people  doubted  this  identifica- 
tion, and  from  the  various  descrip- 
tions given  I began  to  doubt  it  my 
self.  But  one  party  who  doubted  my 
identification  later  came  back  and 
verified  it.  He  was  from  Missouri, 
probably,  because  he  had  to  be 
shown.  His  final  positive  identifica- 
tion was  an  albino  skunk,  proven 
from  close  examination.— Game  Pro- 
tector H.  W.  Wiggins,  Nazareth. 
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December 

By  Ned  Smith 


THE  dyed-in-the-wool  duck  hunter 
doesn’t  hang  up  his  scattergun 
when  the  big  flights  have  died  down 
to  a trickle,  for  he  knows  that  in  the 
cold,  gray  days  of  December  that 
trickle  makes  up  in  quality  what  it 
lacks  in  quantity.  It  is  then  that  the 
fattest  mallards  and  the  big,  cagey 
red-legs  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
latter,  incidentally,  have  for  years 
been  the  subject  of  an  unresolved 
argument.  One  group  of  hunters 
claims  they  constitute  a distinct  race 
or  subspecies  of  the  common  black 
duck;  the  other  contends  they  are 
merely  older  northern  birds  that  are 
farther  along  in  their  transition  from 
the  eclipse  plumage.  Whatever  the 
explanation,  they  are  larger  and  heav- 
ier than  the  typical  black,  and  have 
yellow  bills  and  coral-red  legs,  rather 
than  the  olive  or  brownish  bills  and 
legs  of  the  latter.  And  they  are  the 
smartest  ducks  alive— on  that  point 
everyone  agrees. 

Waterfowling  is  rare  sport,  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  in  December 
deer  hunting  wins  the  popularity 
poll.  For  fun  and  fellowship  nothing 
quite  equals  the  typical  deer  camp. 
The  good-natured  kidding,  the  heap- 
ing plates  of  camp  grub,  and  the  oc- 
casional shirt-tail  amputations  give 
"gang”  hunting  a distinct  and  pleas- 
ant flavor. 

The  still  hunter,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  his  pleasure  in  the  soli- 
tude, in  the  exacting  touch-and-go 
hunting,  and  in  the  interesting  things 
he  sees  while  snooping  through  the 
forest. 

One  creature  familiar  to  most  still 
hunters  is  the  pileated  woodpecker, 
a bird  that  is  more  often  heard  than 
seen.  Everything  about  this  fellow  is 
striking.  He  is  nearly  the  size  of  the 
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crow,  is  boldly  attired  in  black  and 
white,  and  wears  a jaunty  crest  of 
flaming  red  on  his  head.  His  excited, 
“Kuk,  kuk,  kuk— ” cuts  through  the 
clear  mountain  air  like  a knife.  And 
when  the  logcock  drums  on  a res- 
onant limb  the  clatter  can  be  heard 
a mile  away.  Even  the  business-like 
chopping  by  which  he  secures  his  food 
brings  about  striking  results.  I’ve 
seen  excavations  the  size  of  a cigar 
box  made  to  reach  a borer  deep  in 
the  heart  of  a tree,  and  at  the  base 
of  borer-infested  trees  the  chips  some- 
times pile  up  to  a depth  of  several 
inches. 

The  direct  opposite  of  this  boister- 
ous fellow  is  the  brown  creeper,  a 
Casper  Milquetoast  among  birds.  His 
call  note  is  a remarkably  weak 
“screap,”  and  his  mottled  brown 
plumage  is  as  inconspicuous  as  his 
voice.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  manner  of 
his  feeding  is  the  only  thing  about 
him  that  is  likely  to  attract  attention. 
Beginning  at  the  base  of  a tree  he 
slowly  ascends  the  trunk,  examining 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  a near- 
sighted manner  and  occasionally  pick- 
ing out  an  insect  with  his  sharp  little 
bill.  When  he  has  climbed  as  high  as 
he  wishes,  he  lets  loose  all  holds, 
swoops  to  the  base  of  another  tree, 
and  repeats  his  monotonous  ascend- 
ing search.  Like  many  humans  who 
forsake  fun  and  diversion  for  a life 
of  drudgery  the  brown  creeper  strug- 
gles ever  upward  but  never  quite 
seems  to  make  it. 

The  white-breasted  nuthatch,  and 
his  cousin,  the  red-breasted  nuthatch, 
could  show  him  a trick  or  two.  They 
are  little  gray,  black,  and  white  birds 
that  clamber  all  over  the  forest  trees 
in  search  of  food.  Gravity  means 
nothing  to  them.  They’d  just  as  soon 
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scramble  along  the  underside  of  a 
limb  as  on  the  upper  side.  And  hop- 
ping headfirst  down  a tree  trunk  is 
all  in  the  day’s  work.  These  pudgy 
acrobats  are  often  located  by  their 
conversation,  which  sounds  for  all  the 
world  like  a couple  of  toy  trumpets. 

The  watcher  in  the  woods  often 
finds  life  stirring  underfoot,  too. 
Shrews,  those  smallest  of  living  mam- 
mals, spend  practically  their  entire 
lives  in  that  narrow  zone  between  the 
fallen  leaves  and  the  solid  earth  be- 
neath. Here  they  force  their  meander- 
ing way  in  a never-ending  search  for 
worms,  insects,  and  whatever  animal 
life  they  can  overcome.  Their  insati- 
able appetites  continually  drive  them 
on,  for  their  expenditure  of  energy  is 
such  that  they  die  in  a matter  of 
hours  if  deprived  of  food.  Now  and 
then  a deer  hunter  will  notice  a stir- 
ring among  the  leaves,  followed  by 
the  emergence  of  a long,  pointed  nose 
and  an  apparently  eyeless  and  earless 
head.  The  upturned  head  wags  back 
and  forth  a few  times,  then  disap- 
pears beneath  the  leaves.  That  is  us- 
ually all  one  sees  of  the  shrew. 

Naturally,  in  deer  hunting  the  deer 
themselves  are  the  main  objects  of  in- 
terest, and  during  a “buck”  season 
the  hunter’s  attention  is  focused  on 
that  part  of  a deer’s  anatomy  from 
which  the  antlers  are  supposed  to 
grow.  Now  and  then  Nature  plays  a 
sneaky  trick  on  the  buck  hunter  by 
causing  the  male  deer  to  shed  his 
antlers  before  the  open  season,  but 
as  a rule  the  “horns”  are  dropped 
later  in  the  winter.  It’s  strange  how 
solidly  a buck’s  antlers  cling  to  the 
skull  until  their  time  has  come  to 
drop.  Then  they  fall  to  the  ground  at 
the  slightest  touch. 

Occasionally  gunners  are  puzzled 
by  the  presence  of  broken  tines  or 
beams  on  their  trophies.  Hard  as  it 
is  to  believe,  these  seemingly  un- 
breakable snags  are  snapped  off  in 
rutting  season  fights  with  rival  bucks. 
One  of  the  finest  Pennsylvania  racks 
I’ve  ever  seen  had  one  antler  broken 


off  midway  along  the  main  beam  in 
just  such  a pre-season  battle. 

In  their  formative  months  antlers 
are  soft  and  spongy  and  quite  suscep- 
tible to  damage,  consequently  many 
racks  show  imperfections  due  to  ac- 
cidents that  occurred  during  that 
period.  These  deformities  range  from 
crooked  points  to  antlers  that  grow 
in  a direction  opposite  that  in  which 
they  would  normally  grow.  The  holes 
that  are  sometimes  found  in  antlers 
are  left  by  bot  fly  larvae  that  are 
hatched  in  the  living  tissue. 

Deer  season  is  hardly  the  time  of 
year  you’d  expect  to  find  green  plants 
in  the  woods,  but  if  you  look  around 
you’ll  find  quite  a few.  The  conifers, 
of  course,  retain  their  needles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  larches,  whose 
needles  fall  during  the  autumn 
months.  The  mountain  laurel  and 
the  great,  straggling,  rhododendron 
retain  their  leathery  leaves,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  lesser  plants  that 
remain  green.  The  little  wintergreen 
or  “teaberry,”  plant  is  one.  The  par- 
tridge-berry, with  its  double  red  ber- 
ries and  twin  leaves  is  another. 
The  spotted  pipsissewa’s  prominently 
streaked  leaves  retain  their  color  the 
year  ’round,  and  the  rattlesnake 
plantain  exhibits  a wintertime  rosette 
of  dark  green  leaves  beautifully 
veined  with  whitish  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican holly,  whose  bristly  green  leaves 
and  colorful  red  berries  repeatedly 
appear  as  a Christmas  motif  on  cards 
and  gift  wrapping  paper,  has  prob- 
ably suffered  as  much  as  any  ever- 
green at  the  hands  of  unthinking 
humans.  In  Pennsylvania  holly  is  all 
too  rare  and  I,  for  one,  would  find 
my  Christmas  spirit  somewhat  damp- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  H had 
pushed  one  of  our  most  attractive 
shrubs  closer  to  the  brink  of  anni- 
hilation. I can’t  help  feeling  it  would 
give  Christmas  a deeper  spiritual 
meaning  to  take  a stroll  through  the 
winter  woods  and  see  these  exquisite 
plants  in  the  setting  the  Creator  has 
selected  for  them. 


Hunter's  Emergency  Kit 

By  Pete  Czura 


UCAY,  Ed!  Have  you  got  a 
needle?” 

“A  needle!”  Ed’s  companion 
snorted.  ‘‘Never  carried  one  before  on 
my  hunting  trips.  No  needle  on  this 
trip,  either.” 

There  was  a strained  moment  of 
painful  silence.  Both  hunters  realiz- 
ing; no  needle,  no  patching.  A tree 
branch  had  suddenly  snagged  the 
sleeve  of  a hunting  coat,  and  when 
the  man  had  jerked  to  free  himself, 
the  coat  had  ripped.  This  was  a 
small  emergency,  yet,  neither  hunter 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  pack  a 
simple  emergency  kit  as  they  pre- 
pared for  this  hunting  trip.  A kit,  we 
might  add,  weighing  less  than  a 
pound. 

Years  ago,  a grizzled  veteran  of  the 
outdoors  once  told  us,  ‘‘Sonny,  when 
I head  into  the  woods,  I know  there’s 
no  telling  what  might  happen  and 
I never  travel  without  my  emergency 
kit.  Wait,  I’ll  show  you  what  I mean.” 

His  gnarled  and  weatherbeaten 
hand  went  prowling  into  the  depths 
of  his  battered  hunting  coat  pocket. 


From  that  pocket  came  out  a tin 
typewriter  ribbon  can.  He  grinned 
slyly,  as  he  noticed  our  curiosity  was 
aroused. 

“See  how  small  it  is?”,  he  said,  as 
he  hefted  the  tin  lightly  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  tossed  it  to  us. 

It  was  light!  Curious  to  see  what 
the  old  man  made  such  a fuss  over, 
we  removed  the  cover  and  inside 
found  these  items:  six  waterproof 
matches;  2 .22  rifle  cartridges;  6-ft_ 
fishing  line  and  three  small  hooks; 
small  vial  of  antiseptic,  small  com- 
pass; 3 safety  pins;  3 straight  pins; 
5 salt  tablets;  5 aspirins;  2 laxative 
tablets;  3 band-aids;  2 needles— 1 
large  and  1 small  one— 2 small  rolls 
of  tightly  wound  thread;  1 -ft.  ship- 
ping wire;  razor  blade  and  some 
cash  (silver). 

If  any  reader  wonders  how  you 
can  store  so  much  in  a tin  typewriter 
can,  we  can  only  say:  “There’s  room 
for  more.”  Try  it  and  see! 

For  you  hunters  who  travel  alone 
—or  with  a buddy— into  the  remotest 
section  of  the  woods,  someday,  this 
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emergency  kit  could  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  comfort  or  discomfort. 
Sometimes,  it  could  mean  life  or 
death! 

Each  item  in  this  emergency  kit  is 
selected  because  of  a particularly  im- 
portant role  each  item  can  play,  when 
you  are  far  away  from  civilization, 
and  help. 

Take  the  matches.  Just  in  case  you 
should  find  yourself  far  away  from 
shelter  and  nightfall  approaching,  a 
warm  fire  can  make  it  mighty  com- 
fortable and  cheering,  too. 

To  conserve  space  in  your  kit,  cut 
the  matches  short.  If  waterproof 
matches  aren’t  available,  try  this: 
Dip  the  match  heads  in  clear  nail 
polish,  this  will  make  them  water- 
proof. 

The  .22  cartridges  will  insure  the 
small-game  hunter  against  the  possi- 
bility of  running  out  of  loads  and 
one  may  be  used,  in  an  emergency,  to 
start  a fire  in  the  absence  of  matches. 
Also,  a bullet  may  be  removed  from 
the  casing,  and  fashioned  into  a 
sinker  for  emergency  fishing. 

The  antiseptic  will  come  in  handy 
for  cuts,  scratches,  bites,  etc.  The 
band-aids  will  cover  all  small  wounds 


nicely  and  help  to  prevent  any  in- 
fection setting  in.  Remember,  these 
are  only  temporary  measures.  If  the 
injury  is  serious,  see  your  doctor, 
when  you  return  back  to  civilization. 

The  needles  and  thread  can  be 
used  so  many  times— when  you  least 
expect  it— that  no  discourse  is  needed 
to  tell  you  how  important  this  item 
is.  You  know  it  is! 

The  cash,  (make  it  small  silver 
change)  will  come  in  use  when  you 
least  expect  to  use  it.  (Like  making 
a telephone  call  from  a pay  station 
telephone). 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  tell  you 
how  important  a compass  is.  Get  lost 
once,  and  you’ll  see  how  quickly  it 
will  become  a definite  part  of  your 
hunting  gear.  One  experience,  at  be- 
ing lost,  is  a lesson  you’ll  never  for- 
get. When  you  are  in  some  vast  and 
lonely  forest,  that’s  the  time  you 
wouldn’t  part  with  your  compass— 
not  even  for  a uranium  mine. 

This  hunting  season,  as  you  go  out 
in  quest  of  game,  particularly  if  you 
will  travel  into  strange  and  remote 
areas,  make  certain  that  the  emer- 
gency kit  goes  right  along  with  you. 


SMALL  BUT  IMPORTANT  is  this  emergency  kit.  The  typewriter  ribbon  can  contains: 
fishing  line,  hooks,  safety  pins,  matches,  razor  blade,  bullets,  needles,  thread,  salt  and  aspirin 
tablets,  small  compass,  band-aids,  wire  and  straight  pins. 


Penn  State  Foresters  to  Hold 
Golden  Anniversary 
Celebration 

The  50th  anniversary  of  profes- 
sional forestry  instruction  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  will  be 
observed  May  27-28,  1957.  The  two- 
day  celebration  will  be  held  at  Uni- 
versity Park. 

The  sponsoring  organization  is  the 
Penn  State-Mont  Alto  Forestry 
Alumni  Association,  representing  the 
1900  living  forestry  graduates  of  the 
University  and  of  the  old  State 
Forestry  School  at  Mont  Alto  which 
was  merged  with  Penn  State  in  1929. 

Among  those  expected  to  partici- 
pate on  the  program  are  Governor 
George  M.  Leader,  President  Eric  A. 
Walker  of  the  University,  former 
President  Milton  O.  Eisenhower,  and 
representatives  of  education  and  the 
forestry  profession.  In  attendance  will 
be  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
state  foresters,  heads  of  forestry 
schools,  and  industrial  foresters.  More 
than  500  are  expected. 

E.  O.  Ehrhart,  president  of  the 
Armstrong  Forest  Company,  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.,  is  general  chairman  for 
the  golden  anniversary  meeting.  A 
feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  a 
book,  Forestry  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, published  by  the  Forestry 
Alumni  Association.  It  is  being  com- 
piled by  Henry  Clepper,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing  the  School  of  Forestry 
will  be  Director  Maurice  K.  God- 
dard, who  is  on  leave  of  absence  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
and  William  C.  Bramble,  acting  di- 
rector. 


Ladies’  Tastes  In  Coats  Still 
Affect  Raw  Fur  Harvest 

The  continued  disinclination  of 
women  to  accept  long-haired  fur  for 
coats  was  again  reflected  on  the  trap- 
lines  of  American  which  last  year 
netted  slightly  more'  than  eight  mil- 
lion fur-bearing  animals,  according 
to  information  from  State  conserva- 
tion agencies  compiled  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  take  of  staple  furs— muskrat, 
skunk,  raccoon,  oppossum,  fox  and 
weasel— has  been  steadily  decreasing 
and  the  1954-1955  season  was  no  ex- 
ception. This  trend  is  due  to  the  low 
price  for  raw  furs  and  not  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  animals. 

The  muskrat  led  the  list  with  more 
than  five  million  pelts  taken  and  with 
almost  every  State  reporting  a musk- 
rat harvest.  Raccoons  were  next  with 
nearly  a million  while  the  ever-popu- 
lar  mink  supplied  more  than  400,000 
skins. 

The  outstanding  exception  to  the 
downward  trend  was  beaver,  which 
has  a steadily  growing  population  and 
which  has  continued  to  command 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  interest 
trappers.  Slightly  more  than  183,000 
beaver  were  taken  during  the  year. 

A summary  of  the  fur  harvest  for 
the  1954-55  season,  subject  to  some 
correction  when  some  late  State  data 
are  received,  shows:  badger  5,481; 
bassarisk,  15,329;  beaver,  183,102, 
bobcat,  9,168;  fisher,  332;  foxes,  1 52,- 
177;  fur  seal,  65,638;  lynx,  3,251; 
marten,  7,992;  mink,  406,486;  musk- 
rat, 5,027,87 1 ; nutria,  384,161;  opos- 
sum, 357,731;  otter,  14,902;  raccoon, 
980,930;  skunk,  129,296;  squirrel, 
473,993;  weasel,  113,951;  wolf,  14,516; 
wolverine,  304. 
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RESEARCH  STUDY  MEASURES 
EFFECT  OF  GUN  PRESSURE 
ON  SMALL  GAME 

About  one-third  of  the  farm  game 
that  hunters  bag  in  Pennsylvania  is 
taken  on  the  opening  day  of  small 
game  season.  This  and  other  find- 
ings were  revealed  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  Robert  L.  Snyder.  For  four 
years  Snyder  conducted  studies  of 
game  populations,  hunting  success 
and  the  effects  of  land  management 
on  wildlife  in  the  Conemaugh  River 
Reservoir  in  Indiana  County.  The 
total  area  within  the  reservoir  is  7,410 
acres.  It  is  a dry  bed  reservoir,  with 
300  acres  covered  by  the  minimum 
pool.  The  reservoir  area  contains 
many  fertile  farmlands.  Here  are  the 
results  of  some  of  Snyder’s  research 
in  the  area: 

Small  game  hunting  surveys  were 
conducted  on  the  Conemaugh  Reser- 
voir from  1950  to  1955.  Results  of 
these  surveys  reveal  that  a large  per- 
centage of  the  season’s  hunting  pres- 


sure is  expended  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week. 

Hunting  pressure  is  high  on  the 
Conemaugh  Reservoir.  It  was  meas- 
ured at  106  man  hours  per  100  acres 
in  1950,  and  this  increased  to  142 
hours  per  100  acres  in  1954  and  1955. 
The  highest  pressure  on  record  was 
that  expended  in  the  Cokeville  tract 
in  1950—287  man  hours  per  100  acres. 
In  1950,  161  cottontail  rabbits  were 
taken  from  the  462-acre  tract.  In  1955 
the  number  was  200.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  cottontails  will  continue 
to  produce  shootable  populations  in 
spite  of  intensive  hunting  pressure. 
Also,  no  stocking  was  required  to 
produce  this  kill  in  1955.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  total  game  bag  in  1955 
consisted  of  cottontail  rabbits. 

The  percentage  harvest  of  game 
animals  on  the  Conemaugh  Reservoir 
was:  rabbits,  22.6%;  gray  squirrels, 
16  to  28%;  and  quail,  8 to  12%.  The 
percentage  kill  of  cock  pheasants,  in- 
cluding crippling  losses,  during  1950 
and  1951,  ran  between  80  and  85%. 


.NEW  DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Commission’s  Southwest  Division  were  recently 
occupied  in  Ligonier.  The  new  offices  were  established  in  the  former  passenger  station  of 
the  Ligonier  Valley  Railroad  on  a one  acre  plot  of  ground.  The  remodeled  building  provides 
adequate  office  space  and  storage  room. 


w;: 


EARLY  SUCCESS  in  Pennsylvania’s  1956  bear  season  came  to  three  Harrisburg  hunters 
who  bagged  this  275  pound  bruin  on  opening  day  in  Sullivan  county.  Left  to  right: 
Steve  Sansone,  wholesale  fruit  distributor  in  the  capitol  city:  Paul  King,  Harrisburg 
police  sergeant  who  made  the  kill;  James  King,  his  brother,  vice-president  of  the  Pa. 
Savings  & Loan  Association. 


Oregon’s  Red  Hat  Day 
Gains  National  Attention 

Red  Hat  Day,  a unique  experi- 
ment in  cooperation,  was  launched  in 
Oregon  as  a statewide  educational 
campaign  in  1955.  The  purpose  was 
to  better  relations  between  the  state  s 
hunters  and  landowners,  lessen  the 
game  law  violations,  lower  the  num- 
ber of  gun-hunter  and  livestock 
casualties  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
forest  fires  caused  by  careless  out- 
doorsmen.  Symbolically,  a red  hat  or 
red  hatband  served  as  a reminder  of 
sportsmanlike  hunting  practices  and 
the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  land- 
owners  who  permit  hunting  on  their 
property. 

The  program  was  advanced  by  the 
Portland  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America.  As  a coopera- 
tive effort  it  was  unequalled  in  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation.  Results 
of  the  Day  gained  nation-wide  atten- 
tion. Similar  ventures  are  reported 
planned  for  this  fall  by  sportsmen 
and  landowners  of  other  states. 


As  the  original  plan  “caught  fire” 
last  summer  and  fall  the  Oregon  Red 
Hat  Day  committee  and  staff  en- 
listed the  aid  of  others.  Letters  were 
sent  to  land  management  agencies, 
labor  organizations,  livestock,  agricul- 
tural and  timber  groups,  and  sports- 
men’s organizations,  asking  for  their 
support  and  participation.  There  was 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  Governor  appointed 
a State  Red  Hat  Committee.  About 
everybody,  it  seemed,  wanted  to  con- 
tribute materials,  assistance,  news- 
paper space,  air  time,  or  in  some  way 
to  help.  Schools  and  service  clubs 
featured  Red  Hat  Day  in  programs. 

Many  Oregon  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations contributed  financially  to- 
ward the  venture,  and  timber  and 
lumber  companies  gave  generously. 
With  these  funds  50,000  Red  Hat 
Day  buttons,  75,000  pledge  cards,  40,- 
000  window  stickers,  5,000  window 
display  cards,  4,000  wall  posters,  and 
10,000  hat  bands  were  purchased  and 
distributed  by  county  chairmen  across 
the  state. 
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Report  On  Wild  Turkeys 

Extracts  from  a report  just  com- 
pleted by  Harvey  A.  Roberts,  field 
biologist  in  charge  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s wild  turkey  project,  follow: 

“The  protection  offered  the  wild 
turkey  by  the  Game  Commission, 
through  the  regulation  of  open  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  has  paid  hand- 
some dividends.  On  the  basis  of  in- 
vestigations in  Virginia  the  statement 
has  been  made  that  ‘The  hunter  is 
probably  the  most  important  single 
limiting  factor  on  the  wild  turkey 
population.’  If  that  is  the  case,  just 
how  does  hunting  pressure  manifest 
itself  here  on  our  range  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Through  the  use  of  such  cen- 
susing  techniques  as  hunting  season, 
car-tag  questionnaires  and  a limited 
banding  program  the  Research  Divi- 
sion is  endeavoring  to  obtain  answers. 

“Our  findings  to  date  indicate  that 
during  the  1954  and  the  1955  turkey 
season  each  automobile  in  the  range 
contained  two  hunters,  on  the  aver- 
age. Applying  this  factor  to  all  ques- 
tionnaires distributed,  a composite  of 
the  areas  sampled  in  the  southcentral 
range  during  the  first  year  of  the  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  1,078 
hunters  were  afield.  On  the  average 
there  was  approximately  one  hunter 
per  503.85  acres  of  range.  In  1955  a 
total  of  1,492  hunters  were  indirectly 
contacted  through  questionnaires,  or 
approximately  one  hunter  per  358.23 


acres  of  turkey  range.  Similarly,  in 
1954  there  were  274  hunters  surveyed 
in  a representative  area  of  the  north- 
central  range.  Here  the  ratio  of 
hunters  per  acre  of  available  range 
was  1 to  1,167.88  acres.  This  same 
area  in  1955  contained  316  hunters, 
or  roughly  one  sportsman  for  each 
886.07  acres. 

“Based  on  the  aforementioned  it  is 
evident  that  increased  hunting  pres- 
sure was  experienced  in  both  regions. 
For  the  area  under  study  in  the  north- 
central  portion  of  the  state  this  in- 
crease amounted  to  15.32  percent, 
while  in  the  southcentral  area  an  in- 
crease of  38.40  percent  was  noted.  In 
the  latter  region  the  bulk  of  the  pres- 
sure stemmed  from  general  small 
game  hunting.  In  the  former  the 
majority  of  the  gunning  was  species 
specific,  namely  wild  turkeys. 

“Kill  figures  for  the  ‘big  woods’ 
sections  of  the  northern  counties  in- 
dicate that  as  few  as  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  turkeys  are  being  har- 
vested. On  the  other  hand,  apparently 
50  to  60  percent  of  the  birds  in  the 
southcentral  range  are  being  killed. 
In  the  past  five  years  the  kill  has  been 
so  low  in  parts  of  the  northcentral 
region  the  turkeys  have  built  up  to 
phenomenal  numbers  in  localized 
areas.  On  the  opposite  extreme  the 
excessively  heavy  harvest  in  the  south- 
central  range  has  evidently  been  the 
main  reason  why  the  turkeys  cannot 
build  to  satisfactory  levels.” 


TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  of  wild  turkeys  bagged  in  Monroe  County  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  1956  Pennsylvania  hunting  season. 
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RARE  GOOSE  bagged  in  Pennsylvania’s  Pymatuning  area  early  in  the  1956  waterfowl 
season  turned  out  to  be  a white-fronted  goose  or  “speckle-belly.”  John  Shanley,  right,  of 
Meadville  made  the  unusual  kill  while  hunting  with  Norris  R.  Young,  shown  above.  Normal 
wintering  grounds  qf  the  species  is  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California  south  to  Mexico 
and  Louisiana.  Shanley  turned  his  prize  over  to  the  Commission’s  wildlife  museum  on  Ford 
Island. 


OUT-OF-SEASON  BIG  GAME 
KILLERS  WILL  LOSE  HUNTING 
LICENSE 

Game  Commission  records  show 
that  many  persons  have  recently  been 
prosecuted  for  the  illegal  killing  or 
possessing  of  deer  in  close  season. 
Some  of  the  guilty  appeared  sur- 
prised at  learning  there  was  more 
than  a cash  penalty  or  jail  sentence 
involved.  The  law  provides  that  when 
big  game  has  been  killed  in  close 
season: 

1.  It 'shall  be  mandatory  that  any- 
one hunting,  killing,  wounding, 
transporting,  concealing,  or  hav- 
ing in  possession  a deer  taken  in 
close  season  shall  lose  his  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges  for  three 
years. 


2.  It  shall  be  mandatory  that  any- 
one found  guilty  of  hunting,  kill- 
ing 'or  attempting  to  kill,  possess, 
etc.,  a bear  in  close  season  shall 
lose  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  for  five  years. 

The  cash  penalties  remain  at  $100 
for  each  deer  and  $200  for  each  bear 
illegally  killed  or  possessed,  in  or  out 
of  season,  or  one  day  in  jail  for  every 
dollar  of  costs  and  fine  imposed. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

FRANK  PLESSINGER,  of  Amaranth, 
passed  away  September  14.  He  was  a 
Commission  surveyor  for  a number  of 
years,  retiring  in  1940.  The  former  em- 
ployee operated  a small  nursery  at  his 
farm  in  Fulton  County  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


FREAK  DEER  bagged  by  bowhunter  Wil- 
liam M.  Kilpatrick,  of  Nazareth  during  the 
1956  Special  Archery  Season  in  October 
turned  out  to  be  a one-antlered  doe.  Hunt- 
ing near  home,  the  archer  shot  at  40-yard 
range,  trailed  wounded  animal  for  150  yards 
to  find  deer  had  6-inch  spike,  still  in  the 
velvet  and  on  close  examination  proved  to 
be  a female. 


BOWHUNTERS  BAG  MORE 
THAN  200  BUCKS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 
SPECIAL  SEASON 

Well  over  26,000  archers  were 
licensed  to  hunt  antlered  deer  this 
year  in  Pennsylvania’s  special  bow 
and  arrow  season  which  ended 
October  19.  As  of  mid-November 
205  of  them  had  reported  success  in 
bagging  a buck. 

In  1955  more  than  17,000  bow 
and  arrow  hunters  obtained  licenses 
to  hunt  in  the  special  archers’  deer 
season.  They  reported  killing  119 
antlered  deer. 

Archers  are  reminded  that  tho$e 
who  killed  a buck  in  the  1956  spe- 
cial season  are  required  by  law  to 
fill  out  and  mail  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  Harrisburg  the  report 
section  supplied  with  the  hunting 
license.  Bowmen  who  killed  a legal 
deer  during  the  special  season  in 
October  may  not  kill  or  attempt  to 
kill  a second  buck  in  the  Decem- 
ber regular  open  season. 


LOST  SHOTGUN 

Colonel  William  C.  Fisher  of 
Rodfield,  Muncy  Valley,  R.  D., 
Pennsylvania  lost  a 12  gauge  Ithaca, 
Model  37,  Featherlight  Repeater, 
Serial  No.  R6-28194,  with  venti- 
lated rib  and  recoil  pad  while  hunt- 
ing near  Worlds  End  State  Park, 
Sullivan  County  during  the  1956 
small  game  season.  This  gun  is 
equipped  with  an  Ithaca  Raybar 
front  sight  and  a 30-inch  full  choke 
barrel.  Anyone  having  information 
on  this  firearm  is  requested  to  con- 
tact the  owner. 


GOT  A GADGET?  If  you  have  a tip  on 
how  to  make  hunting  more  comfortable  or 
safe  or  an  idea  on  how  individuals  can  more 
fully  enjoy  outdoor  life,  send  it  to  the 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  Harris- 
burg. This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  illus- 
trated ideas  of  our  readers. 


^Iafe"  loading 
BLOCK  - AVOIDS 
DOUBLE  POUJDER 
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DRILL  HOLES 
TO  FIT  CASES. 
DON'T  DRILL 
CLEAR  THRU. 
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LOADED  IT  SHOULD 
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A DOUBLE  CHARGE  OF  SMOKELESS  POUJDER 
IS  DANGEROUS  ...  50  PLAV  IT  SAFE  ... 
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V/hat  Deer  Rifle 


By  Ed  Shearer 


PROBABLY  no  big  game  animal 
starts  more  arguments  with  all 
the  pros  and  cons  in  regard  to  rifles 
and  equipment,  than  the  white-tailed 
deer.  This  is  simply  because  there  are 
more  people  hunting  them  than  all 
the  other  big  game  animals  put  to- 
gether. Each  year  our  increasing 
population  brings  thousands  of  new 
hunters  to  the  sport.  This  month  we 
will  try  to  help  them  get  started. 

Naturally  the  first  problem  is  the 
rifle.  Here  the  new  hunter  finds  him- 
self immersed  in  a maze  of  claims. 


velocities,  striking  power,  ranges,  etc. 
until  he  reaches  for  an  aspirin  and 
decides  that  archery  would  be  better. 
So  let’s  unravel  some  of  these  things, 
regardless  of  claims,  so  the  new 
hunter  can  decide  for  himself  which 
rifle  is  best  for  him. 

The  popular  trend  today  is  all 
toward  high  velocity,  flat  shooting 
cartridges  with  comparatively  light 
bullets.  There  is  no  doubt  they  have 
an  important  place  under  proper 
conditions.  Because  pressures  run 
pretty  high,  they  are  generally  made 
in  bolt  action  rifles.  After  you  put  on 
a scope  sight  and  add  a sling  you 
usually  have  9 to  10  pounds  to  lug 
around  the  woods.  True,  the  trajec- 
tory is  flat  as  a pancake  and  most 
of  them  will  group  their  shots  in 
your  wife’s  frying  pan  (the  small  one) 
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at  BOO  yards.  You  will  see  today  in 
the  big  woods  more  and  more  hunters 
with  30/06,  .270,  etc.  mostly  with 
light  bullets. 

Speed  and  more  speed  is  the  slogan. 
They  kill  deader  at  longer  ranges,  so 
the  advertisements  say.  Having  shot 
quite  a number  of  deer  with  these 
supers,  I can  state  that  with  a solid 
body  hit  you  either  have  a very  dead 
deer  or  he  stays  around  long  enough 
to  sock  him  again. 

Today  there  is  a small  group  of 
deer  hunters  who  specialize  in  long 
range  big  game  shooting.  They  use 
the  most  accurate  long  range  rifles 
and  cartridges  they  can  procure.  The 
rifles  are  bolt  action  of  good  weight, 
with  stiff  barrels  and  are  equipped 
with  good  scope  sights  ranging  from 
6 power  on  up  to  12  power.  In  addi- 
tion they  have  a good  pair  of  bi-, 
noculars  or  a spotting  scope  to  pick 
up  their  buck.  They  fire  more  shots 
on  the  range  and  at  varmints  in  a 
year  than  the  average  hunter  will 
fire  in  a lifetime.  They  perch  on  a 
high  point  where  they  can  get  a long 
“look  see”  and  trust  to  other  hunters 
keeping  the  deer  moving. 

They  can  and  do  kill  deer  up  to 
400  yards.  Beyond  this  it  is  a two 
man  job,  one  for  shooting— the  other 
for  spotting  the  shots.  However  this 
is  not  typical  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt- 
ing and  the  growing  second  growth 
is  making  these  spots  harder  to  find. 
We  will  disregard  these  specialists  be- 
cause the  average  hunter  has  as  much 
use  for  this  outfit  as  I have  for  a jet 
fighter  plane.  He  is  not  going  to 
knock  off  his  buck  at  400  yards  but 
nearer  40  yards.  Neither  does  he  need 
minute  of  angle  accuracy  to  kill  a 
deer  at  this  range. 

Looking  over  the  results  of  a na- 
tional survey  of  a kill  of  several  hun- 
dred white-tailed  deer  brought  out 
some  very  interesting  points.  When 
it  came  to  range  some  25%  of  the 
whitetails  were  downed  at  40  yards 
or  less.  Some  70  per  cent  caught  lead 
poisoning  within  100  yards.  In  spite 


of  a scattering  of  200  yard  or  more 
shots,  the  grand  average  was  75  yards, 
which  in  view  of  the  national  scope 
seems  about  right.  I think  these  range 
figures  are  reliable  as  they  are  hunter 
estimated  and  they  never  sell  them- 
selves short.  I believe  in  our  wooded 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  several  yards 
could  be  lopped  off  the  grand  aver- 
age. 

As  could  be  expected  the  30/30 
cartridge  lead  the  parade  of  calibers. 
When  you  consider  that  President 
Truman  was  presented  three  years 
ago  with  the  model  94  Winchester 
bearing  the  serial  number  of  1,500,- 
000  to  say  nothing  of  how  many 
Marlin,  Savage,  etc.  have  produced, 
it  adds  up  to  quite  a number.  Second 
place  went  to  the  30/06  cartridge. 

This  summer  while  trout  fishing  in 
our  northern  tier  counties,  the  writer 
checked  the  roster  of  some  22  hunt- 
ing camps.  Lumping  the  30/30-32 
special,  35  Remington,  etc.  together 
as  medium  speed  class  of  rifles,  they 
made  up  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
calibers  shown  on  the  rosters.  The 
30/06  ran  next  with  270-300  Savage, 
etc.  making  up  the  balance.  The  in- 
teresting fact  is  the  30/30  medium 
class  accounted  for  71  percent  of  the 
kill.  The  highest  percentage  of  kills 
in  one  caliber  went  to  an  out  and 
out  varmint  cartridge.  There  were  5 
Remington  222  calibers  scattered 
around  among  the  various  camps. 
There  were  4 deer  chalked  up  to 
them  for  an  average  of  80  per  cent. 
This  is  not  surprising  as  I have 
accurate  data  on  7 deer  kills  with  7 
shots  and  no  deer  going  more  than 
25  yards  after  receiving  the  bullet. 
These  men  are  primarily  varmint 
hunters  who  shoot  the  year  around 
and  most  are  handloaders.  Now  the 
222  is  a favorite  of  mine  and  I have 
fired  several  thousand  rounds  of  them 
under  various  conditions.  But  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  would  I ad- 
vocate it  as  a deer  cartridge. 

Boiled  down  the  milk  in  the  coco- 
nut is:  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
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MOST  DEER  ARE  SHOT  AT  CLOSE  RANGE  with  70  per  cent  downed  within  100  yards 
National  average  based  on  survey  of  successful  deer  hunters  was  only  75  yards. 


hunter-rifleman,  any  caliber  rifle  is 
deadly  on  deer.  He  knows  the  poten- 
tial of  his  rifle  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant has  the  ability  to  get  the  last 
ounce  out  of  it.  In  knowing  his  busi- 
ness he  can  usually  give  himself  the 
opportunity  to  place  a killing  shot. 
The  average  hunter,  I am  convinced, 
tries  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  abil- 
ity by  going  to  more  and  more  power- 
ful rifles.  But  it  just  won’t  work  out 
that  way.  Let  us  see  why. 

The  average  whitetail  deer  is  not 
a tough  specimen  to  kill  as  big  game 
animals  go.  He  is  a thin-rib-caged 
anjmal  that  is  easily  penetrated  by 
any  medium  power  bullet.  I doubt 
that  he  can  pack  as  much  lead  as  a 
woodchuck,  size  considered.  He  can- 
not be  classed  as  dangerous  game. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  aver- 
age shooting  range  is  short.  So  all 
you  have  to  do  is  hit  him  where  he 
lives  with  any  proper  bullet  and  you 
are  eating  venison. 

So  the  new  hunter  reading  the 
pretty  advertisements  and  hearing  his 
pal’s  extoll  the  virtues,  buys  a shiny 


new  30/06  to  kill  his  first  deer.  Be- 
ing long  oh  faith  and  short  on  ex- 
•perience  he  opines  he  had  better  see 
“how  she’ll  shoot.”  Having  shot  a 
22  rimfire  a couple  of  times  at  a 
shooting  gallery,  he  pulls  up  in  the 
best  movie  style  and  pulls  the  trigger. 
There  is  a loud  bang  and  he  gets  a 
poke  on  the  nose  -and  a sock  on  the 
shoulder  at  the  same  time.  The  poke 
on  the  nose  costs  him  nothing  but 
the  bang  cost  him  twenty  cents  (latest 
local  quotation).  He  fires  5 more  shots 
without  results,  each  growing  more 
painful— and  calls  it  a day.  He  learned 
some  thing  the  clerk  didn’t  tell  him. 
The  more  power  you  have,  the  more 
recoil  you  take.  Also  velocity  and 
bullet  weight  are  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  shooter  to  absorb  recoil. 

Just  what  this  limit  is  depends  on 
a number  of  factors,  such  as  the  indi- 
vidual, design  of  stock,  weight  of  gun, 
etc.  The  United  States  Army  con- 
ducted a lot  of  research  along  this 
line.  It  was  found  that  the  average 
soldier  could  not  absorb  recoil  above 
15  pounds  without  showing  a tend- 
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ency  to  flinch.  I am  informed  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the  army  went 
back  to  the  150  grain  bullet  for 
service  use.  For  comparison  here  is 
how  laboratory  recoil  figures  stack 
up  on  some  popular  calibers  with  a 
7 1/2  pound  gun.  The  30/30  shows  10 
pounds,  the  300  savage— 150  grain- 
12. 5 pounds;  270  Winchester— 17.5 
pounds;  30/06—180  grain  bullet— 19 
pounds;  300  magnum— 29  pounds  and 
the  375  magnum  runs  34  pounds. 

Then,  in  addition,  is  the  problem 
of  muzzle  blast.  With  the  modern 
trend  toward  the  ultra-light  rifles  in 
calibers  like  the  270  and  30/06,  the 
muzzle  blast  can  crack  your  ears  off. 
One  thing  to  remember,  the  shorter 
the  barrel  the  worse  the  muzzle  blast. 
So  with  a combination  like  this  it 
takes  a seasoned  shooter  to  get  a rea- 
sonable potential  out  of  it.  So  the 
new  hunter  learns  that  although  he 
can  attain  a good  brand  of  marks- 
manship with  a small  bore  rifle,  he 
still  has  to  master  the  twin  problem 
of  recoil  and  muzzle  blast  with  the 
30/06.  At  twenty  cents  a bang  this 
can  be  expensive. 

When  the  aforesaid  new  hunter 
reaches  the  big  woods  he  finds  two 
more  things  that  the  clerk  and  his 
pals  failed  to  mention.  Number  one: 
he  finds  his  visibility  extends  about 
200  yards  or  less.  Considerably  less 
where  the  deer  are.  Also  he  finds  that 
due  to  the  brush  he  does  not  have  a 
clear  view  of  what  he  does  see.  After 
a long  hard  day  he  begins  to  wonder, 
why  do  I want  to  lug  around  a heavy 
500  yard  rifle  to  kill  a 75  yard  deer. 

Then  comes  his  big  moment— a 
standing  shot  at  a big  buck  from  a 
steady  sitting  shooting  position  at  50 
yards.  The  net  result  is  a rapidly 
disappearing  whitetail  and  a couple 
pieces  of  brush,  hanging  down.  So  he 
learns  another  rifle  fact  the  hard  way. 
In  shooting  through  brush,  no  poorer 
missile  was  ever  devised  by  man  than 
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a pointed  bullet  driven  at  high  speed. 
You  may  have  read  about  the  220 
Swift  disappearing  in  thin  air  on 
striking  a leaf,  the  117  grain  bullet 
is  better  than  the  100  grain,  and  how 
the  180  grain  is  the  best  bet  in  the 
brush.  But  no  one  tells  you  how 
much  better.  Experiments  by  myself! 
and  many  others  add  up  to  the  same 
thing.  With  a pointed  bullet  at  high 
speed  striking  even  a thin  brush,  a 
deer  10  to  15  feet  farther  is  a good 
insurance  risk.  Whether  it  is  a 220 
Swift  and  disintegrates  or  a 180  grain 
magnum  that  is  deflected,  the  net  re- 
sult is  the  same,  usually  a miss.  Now 
misses  put  no  meat  in  the  pot  regard- 
less of  how  the  bullet  behaves.  I be- 
lieve the  rotational  velocity  of  the 
bullet  has  a lot  to  do  with  deflection. i 
The  higher  the  velocity,  the  greaterl 
the  rate  of  spin  the  bullet  has.  The! 
faster  the  spin,  the  more  it  is  de- 
flected on  striking  brush.  Same  thing 
as  english  on  a billiard  ball.  So  two 
things  stand  out  if  you  use  high  speed 
pointed  bullets  in  the  brush.  Youj 
had  better  be  a hole  picker  and  be 
able  to  hit  that  hole. 

This  is  not  a condemnation  of  any 
class  of  rifles.  Every  man  has  a right 
to  use  any  rifle  he  fancies  on  every- 
thing from  a mouse  to  a moose. 
(Gun  cranks  do;  I’m  one  myself).  It 
is  intended  to  help  the  new  hunter 
realize  some  of  the  conditions  he  will ' 
run  up  against.  From  there  on  it  is 
his  own  joy  or  sorrow.  But  there  is 
one  infallible  test. 

Take  the  rifle  of  your  choice  and 
fire  4 strings  of  5 shots  each.  Use  a 
bench  rest  or  some  solid  shooting 
position— where  all  you  have  to  do  is 
aim  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  At  100 
yards,  if  your  groups  are  reasonably 
fair  in  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
rifle  and  the  last  two  groups  are  as 
good  or  better  than  the  first  two,  all 
is  well  and  good.  If  the  groups  grow 
progressively  larger— then  that  rifle  is 
not  for  you. 
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How  to  Skin  a Muskrat 


By  Larry  J.  Kopp 

MUSKRATS  are  not  only  the  most 
popular  fur  bearing  animals  in 
Pennsylvania,  they  are  also  the  easiest 
of  all  fur  animals  to  skin  and  care 
for.  Study  the  step  by  step  illustra- 
tions on  these  pages  to  learn  how 
to  do  it. 


FIRST  STEP  is  to  hang  muskrat  up  by  its 
tail  as  shown  below.  Then,  using  a sharp 
knife,  make  a straight  cut  from  heel  of  each 
hind  foot  to  base  of  tail. 


PINCH  FUR  between  thumb  and  forefinger 
at  base  of  tail  and  skin  the  pelt  down 
between  the  hind  legs. 


TURN  CARCASS  and  skin  the  pelt  down 
over  the  back.  Cut  the  pelt  off  close  to  the 
heels  of  the  hind  legs  as  shown  below. 


CONTINUE  skinning  the  pelt  down  to  the 
forelegs.  Be  careful  to  avoid  cuts  in  the  fur 
yet  remove  as  much  of  the  fat  as  possible. 


WHEN  pelt  has  been  skinned  down  over 
the  forelegs  as  far  as  possible,  it  can  be 
pulled  off  over  the  feet  by  hand  as  shown 
above.  No  cutting  is  necessary. 


SKIN  PELT  down  over  the  head.  Cut  off 
the  ears  and  eyes  as  close  to  the  head  as 
possible.  Go  slowly  until  you  become  more 
expert. 


CUT  NOSE  OFF  as  closely  as  possible. 


PULL  PELT  over  a proper  size  drying 
board,  as  shown  above,  and  tack  it  fast  with 
one  small  tack  on  each  side.  Do  not  tack 
oelt  on  edges  of  board. 


AFTER  PELT  has  been  placed  on  board, 
hold  it  in  upright,  nose  down  position  and 
scrape  off  alf  excess  fat.  Always  scrape 
towards  nose. 


WHEN  COMPLETELY  FLESHED  hang 
pelt  up  on  a wire  stretched  across  an  airy 
room.  Use  small  wire  hooks  as  shown  below. 
Do  not  hang  muskrat  pelts  by  nose  until 
they  have  been  removed  from  drying  boards. 
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Christmas  Bows 

By  Tom  Forbes 


BOWHUNTING,  Pennsylvania’s 
fastest  growing  outdoor  sport, 
with  more  than  16,000  archers  roam- 
ing Penn’s  woods  and  fields  during 
the  recent  special  archery  deer  sea- 
son, has  moved  bows  and  arrows  from 
the  toy  section  of  the  sporting  goods 
stores  to  a display  position  where 
they  compete  for  your  dollar  on 
equal  terms  with  small  arms,  rifles* 
shotguns,  and  ammunition.  This  is 
as  it  should  be;  the  bow  is  a lethal 
weapon  and  should  never  be  con- 
sidered a toy.  A wise  parent  will  use 
the  same  care  in  teaching  a child  to 
use  a bow  as  he  would  in  instructing 
the  youngster  in  safe  gun  handling. 
To  describe  any  bow  as  a child’s  bow 
may  lead  the  uninitiated  to  assume 
that  it  is  not  a dangerous  weapon. 
This  would  be  a grievous  error.  If 
you  contemplate  buying  a bow  for 
your  child  or  any  other  member  of 
your  family  this  Christmas,  be  pre- 
pared to  arrange  for  proper  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.  It  would  be  well  to  include 
a target  and  target  stand  with  the 
initial  purchase  of  equipment.  Made 
of  straw  or  marsh  grass,  these  targets 
are  circular  and  can  be  purchased 
in  diameters  of  16,  24,  36,  and  48 
inches.  The  price  ranges  from  ap- 
proximately $3.25  for  the  smallest  to 
$16.00  for  a standard  tournament 
target  48  inches  in  diameter.  Paper 
faces,  painted  in  five  colors  are  avail- 
able at  a cost  of  $1.00  for  the  16  inch 
target  to  $3.00  for  the  48  inch  target. 
Faces  printed  in  black  and  white  are 
less  expensive  and  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. A 16  inch  face  retails  at  ten 
cents.  The  use  of  a regulation  target 
will  discourage  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  promiscuous  shooting.  The 
target  can  be  erected  in  an  open  area 


on  the  lawn  and  organized  practice 
conducted  at  designated  times. 

Bows,  like  guns  vary  widely  in  de- 
sign, materials,  workmanship  and 
price,  and  of  course  in  performance. 
The  last  mentioned  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  expert  but  is  relatively 
of  little  importance  in  selecting  a 
bow  for  the  beginner  who  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  learning  the 
technique  of  shooting  a bow,  which 
can  be  acquired  with  a relatively  in- 
expensive bow  which  will  shoot  ac- 
curately at  short  range.  We  learn  to 
handle  firearms  with  a 22  target  rifle, 
and  move  to  the  more  expensive 
match  and  big  game  rifles  after  we 
have  learned  to  shoot.  The  flat 
lemonwood  bow  shown  here  and  the 
take  down  bow  which  has  a wooden 
core  surrounded  by  fibre  glass  are 
examples  of  good  low  priced  bows 
which  can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
$10.00.  Either  one  will  shoot  accu- 
rately. 

Bows  are  manufactured  so  that  the 
individual  may  select  one  which  he 
can  bring  to  full  draw  without  un- 
due physical  exertion.  The  drawing 
weight,  as  it  is  called,  is  marked  in 
pounds  on  the  bow  handle.  A bow 
marked  20  therefore  will  require  an 
effort  of  twenty  pounds  pull  to  bring 
it  to  shooting  position.  Except  on  the 
cheapest  bows  a second  figure  is  found 
on  the  bow  handle.  This  figure  mea- 
sures the  length  of  the  draw.  For 
example  the  figure  26"  indicates  that 
the  bow  is  at  full  draw  when  a twenty 
six  inch  arrow  is  drawn  until  the  tip 
of  the  arrow  is  at  the  bow.  A bow 
cannot  be  overdrawn  without  danger 
of  immediate  rupture  or  failure.  Care 
therefore  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
the  length  of  arrow  to  be  used  in 
the  bow.  Since  the  effort  exerted  to 


SHOULDER  TYPE  QUIVERS  make  fine 
Christmas  gifts  for  archers.  Available  in  va- 
rious materials  and  in  a wide  price  range, 
they  can  be  used  in  both  target  and  field 
shooting. 

bring  a bow  to  full  draw  is  exerted 
with  the  tips  of  three  fingers  of  the 
drawing  hand,  the  beginner  is  cau- 
tioned to  restrain  any  impulse  to  buy 
a bow  which  he  cannot  handle  prop- 
erly. Archery  is  not  a test  of  strength 
but  a game  of  skill  which  has  to  be 
acquired  by  informed  practice.  The 
objective  is  to  hit  a chosen  target, 
not  to  demonstrate  your  physical 
prowess.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished with  a bow  of  a drawing 
weight  well  within  the  physical  limi- 
tations of  the  archer.  As  a rough 
guide  in  the  selection  of  a bow  of 
suitable  drawing  weight:  a youngster 
up  to  10  years  of  age,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  pounds,  10  to  16  years  of  age, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  over  16 
years  of  age  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  a bow,  the  novice 
will  need  a half  dozen  wooden  shafted 
practice  arrows.  The  cheaper  arrows, 
selling  for  $6.00  a dozen,  are  made  of 
birch,  and,  while  serviceable,  they 
tend  to  warp  easily.  Those  manufac- 
tured from  Port  Oxford  cedar  with 


metal  tips  and  replaceable  plastic 
nocks  sell  for  approximately  $10.00 
a dozen.  They  will  give  longer  serv- 
ice if  given  proper  care  and  will  re; 
tain  their  accuracy  for  a greater 
length  of  time. 

Arrows  should  be  checked  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  those  that  are  not 
in  perfect  condition  should  be  laid 
aside  for  repair  or  discarded  entirely. 
Arrows  that  show  signs  of  failure 
such  as  cracks,  splintering,  or  bruised 
spots  resulting  from  striking  a hard 
surface  should  be  discarded  as  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  bow  hand  can  re- 
sult from  continued  use.  An  arrow 
undergoes  its  greatest  strain  as  it 
bends  around  the  bow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  flight.  A weakened  shaft 
will  break  and  a portion  of  the  shaft 
may  be  driven  into  the  bow  hand  of 
the  archer.  If  inspection  discloses  a 
damaged  wooden  shaft  a safe  practice 
is  to  break  the  arrow  into  two  parts 
and  discard  it.  The  pointed  end  of  a 
loose  feather  in  the  fletching  on  the 
arrow  is  another  source  of  potential 
danger  to  the  bow  hand.  Lay  such 
an  arrow  aside  until  it  can  be  re- 
paired. “Duco”  household  cement, 
available  in  most  communities, 
makes  a satisfactory  repair.  Remove 
hardened  remnants  of  the  old  glue 
from  the  shaft  and  base  of  the 
feather,  apply  a small  amount  of 
“Duco”  and  set  the  feather  in  place. 
It  can  be  held  in  position  with  ordi- 
nary household  pins  until  the  glue 
has  set. 

A leather  arm  guard  and  a shoot- 
ing glove  or  finger  tab  are  the  two 
remaining  accessories  which  are  in- 
dispensable. The  arm  guard  protects 
the  forearm  of  the  bow  hand.  Upon 
release  the  bow  string  will  strike  this 
portion  of  the  arm  when  the  bow  is 
properly  held  and  the  leather  arm 
guard  protects  the  inside  of  the  fore- 
arm from  injury.  While  a bow  may 
be  shot  a few  times  without  using  a 
shooting  glove  or  finger  tab,  any  con- 
tinued shooting  will  injure  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  the  shooting  hand 
unless  they  are  protected.  Shooting 
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tabs  may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 
thirty-five  cents,  and  gloves  and  arm 
guards  at  $1.25  each. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  purchase 
each  item  separately,  you  can  buy 
complete  sets  of  beginner’s  equip- 
ment at  prices  ranging  from  $8.00  to 
$13.50.  Bows  in  these  sets  are  gener- 
ally made  from  hickory  which  is  the 
least  expensive  of  the  satisfactory  bow 
woods. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a Christmas 
present  for  the  archer  or  bow  hunter 
in  your  family,  there  are  numerous 
accessories  which  will  please  any 
archer.  Quivers  of  the  shoulder  type, 
can  be  purchased  in  a wide  price 
range.  A “De  Luxe”  hunting  quiver 
selling  for  $20.00  has  three  arrow  di- 
visions, a large  zipper  pocket,  and 
knife,  file,  and  pencil  sheaths.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  price  scale  a Junior 
hunting  quiver  may  be  purchased  for 
as  little  as  $3.00.  One  bow  quiver  can 
be  attached  to  the  grip  of  the  bow  by 
means  of  a thumb  screw  in  a threaded 
brass  bushing  permanently  installed 
in  the  bow  handle.  It  can  be  removed 
or  attached  with  ease.  In  the  hunting 
field  this  quiver  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows  is  a single  compact  unit  which 
is  a marked  advantage  when  hunting 
in  a wooded  or  bushy  area.  It  is 
priced  at  $8.75. 

Fletching  jigs  and  feather  trim- 
mers are  maintenance  tools  which 
permit  the  archer  to  replace  dam- 
aged feathers  on  the  arrow  shaft. 
With  these  and  a shaft  tapering  and 
tenon  tool  an  archer  can  purchase 
shafts,  points,  nocks,  and  feathers 
separately  and  make  arrows.  A pro- 
fessional fletching  jig  which  will  fletch 
any  size  shaft  with  right  or  left  wing 
feathers  and  spiral  adjustment  will 
cost  approximately  $13.00.  The  com- 
panion feather  trimmer  which  will 
trim  feathers  up  to  six  inches  in 
length  sells  for  $15.00.  However, 
these  tools  may  be  purchased  at  prices 
as  low  as  $2.00  each.  If  you  seek  per- 
fection the  professional  models  are 
the  best  buy.  If  you  are  a beginner 
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BOW  QUIVER  can  be  attached  to  the  grip 
of  the  bow  and  is  a big  help  to  anyone 
hunting  in  brushy  or  wooded  areas.  Holding 
three  arrows,  the  unit  can  be  easily  removed 
when  not  in  use.  This  type  quiver  is  rapidly 
gaining  popularity  among  bowhunters. 

who  desires  to  replace  an  occasional 
damaged  feather  on  a set  of  practice 
arrows,  the  lower  priced  models  are 
entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 
With  a little  practice  you  can  keep 
your  arrows  in  shooting  condition 
and  effect  a saving  which  will  more 
than  offset  the  initial  cost  of  the 
equipment. 
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For  Sportsmen  In  General 

ALL  OUTDOORS  by  Jack  Den- 
ton Scott.  268  pages.  Published  by 
The  Stackpole  Company,  Telegraph 
Press  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $4.95. 
—An  encyclopedia  of  hunting,  fishing 
and  the  outdoors  written  to  help  the 
beginner  or  old-timer.  Tells  where  to 
fish  in  State  and  National  Parks,  how 
to  get  a sports  surprise  in  every 
state,  how  the  sportsmen  can  find 
new  streams  and  hunting  land,  how 
to  enter  your  dog  in  a show;  how  to 
train  him  quickly  and  easily,  cook- 
ing secrets  for  fish  and  game,  plus 
thousands  of  other  helpful  hints  for 
more  enjoyment  outdoors. 

YOUR  SHOTGUN  AND  YOU  by 
Russ  Elliott.  Published  by  Brown- 
White-Lowell  Press,  113  East  31st  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  $2.75— Clear  and 
simple,  this  is  a book  for  the  aver- 
age man  who  wants  to  hit  the  tar- 
get with  his  scatter-gun  more  often. 
Russ  Elliott  was  born  on  a shooting 
park  over  50  years  ago  and  has  lived 
shotguns  ever  since.  His  book  deals 
with  such  things  as  your  eyes,  stance, 
shooting  position,  sighting,  swing  and 
follow-through,  shells,  guns  and 
teaching  others  how  to  use’  them. 
Through  it  all  he  emphasizes  safety 
and  stays  clear  of  the  statistics  and 
ballistics  which  too  often  confuse  the 
average  shotgunner. 

WILD  AMERICA  by  Roger  Tory 
Peterson  and  James  Fisher.  434  pages. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 2 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
$5.00— A recount  of  the  travel  and 
nature  observations  of  Peterson  and 
his  English  guest,  Fisher,  on  a 100- 
day  trip.  Starting  in  the  spring  in 
Newfoundland  they  went  south  along 
the  Appalachian  highlands  to  Cape 
Sable  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  then 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  A 

SPORTSMAN’S  BOOKSHELF 


west  and  south  into  the  cioud  forest 
of  Mexico.  Crossing  the  Continental 
Divide  and  deserts  to  the  Coronado 
Islands,  they  traveled  up  the  entire 
length  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Alaska 
where  their  journey  was  climaxed 
in  the  Pribiloff  Islands.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  the  book  is  an  outdoor 
adventure  from  start  to  finish. 

HOOK,  LINE  AND  SINKER  by 
Ralph  Seaman.  Published  by  the 
Stackpole  Company,  Telegraph  Press 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $4.85.— 
As  field  secretary  of  the  Carling 
Conservation  Club,  Ralph  Seaman  is 
well-known  to  American  sportsmen. 
He  has  covered,  in  lecture,  story  and 
film,  the  continent’s  fishing  hot-spots. 
Most  of  the  material  for  this  book 
was  collected  during  the  six  years  he 
has  spent  on  this  work.  Besides  being 
great  armchair  adventure,  the  book 
contains  many  where-to-go  and  how- 
to-do-it  clues. 

TRAVELS  AND  TRADITIONS 
OF  WATERFOWL  by  H.  Albert 
Hochbaum,  301  pages.  Published  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota.  $5. 00- 
Anyone  interested  in  birds  and  their 
migration  will  enjoy  this  book.  Un- 
like most  books  on  the  subject,  the 
author  first  discusses  flights  of  ducks 
and  geese  on  their  home  range,  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  and  analyze  long- 
range  migrations  and  waterfowl  tra- 
ditions. Hochbaum  has  spent  a life- 
time studying  wildfowl  and  is  nation- 
ally famed  for  his  work  and  writings. 

LIVING  OFF  THE  COUNTRY 
by  Bradford  Angier.  241  pages.  Pub 
lished  by  The  Stackpole  Company, 
Telegraph  Press  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  $5.00— In  a simple  but  en- 
tertaining way,  this  book  tells  how 
to  stay  alive  in  the  woods  when  emer- 
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gency  arises.  If  far  from  camp  and 
hungry,  would  you  like  some  birch 
syrup;  a spaghetti  that  grows  on 
trees;  a cup  of  coffee  that  isn’t  cof- 
fee? List  of  equipment  for  the  camp- 
ing trip,  suggested  medicines  to  take 
with  you,  how  to  make  fire,  to  keep 
warm  and  dry  and  actually  how  to 
survive  outdoors.  An  important  book 
for  the  atomic  age,  here  is  an  inval- 
uable guide  for  every  sportsman, 
camper,  scout  or  outdoorsman. 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  THE 
WILD  TURKEY  by  Roger  M. 
Latham.  Published  by  the  Stackpole 
Company,  Telegraph  Press  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  $4.95— The  answer  to 
thousands  of  questions  about  the  big- 
gest and  one  of  the  most  popular 
game  birds  in  the  East.  Full  discus- 
sion of  the  wild  turkey’s  life  history, 
food,  habits,  enemies,  winter  feeding 
and  management;  how  to  choose  and 
use  the  proper  rifle  or  shotgun  and 
ammunition;  hunting  tips  and  tech- 
niques; turkey  callers,  both  commer- 
cial and  home-made. 

GUIDE  TO  BETTER  ARCHERY 
by  Tom  Forbes.  Published  by  The 
Stackpole  Company,  Telegraph  Press 
Building,  Harrisburg.  $4.95— A com- 
plete and  easily  readable  discussion 
of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  sport, 
designed  to  assist  the  novice  and  ex- 
pert alike  in  selecting  proper  equip- 
ment, developing  good  shooting 
form,  and  learning  successful  bow 
hunting  methods.  Chapters  on  use 
of  compass  and  topographic  maps  are 
included,  along  with  a suggested  food 
and  cover  development  program  for 
archery  club  grounds. 


NATURE’S  GUARDIANS  by 
Harry  Edward  Neal.  Published  by 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8 West  40th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  $3.50— Here  is  a 
brand  new  book  for  any  young  man 
of  high  school  or  college  age  who  is 
thinking  about  a future  in  conserva- 
tion work.  Besides  being  an  excellent 
vocational  guide,  it  is  the  fascinating 
story  of  conservation  itself.  Gives 
complete  information  on  opportune 
ties  for  employment  in  state,  federal 
and  private  conservation  agencies; 
names  and  addresses  of  colleges  and 
schools  for  special  training;  actual 
conversations  with  today’s  top  con- 
servation specialists;  capsule  biogra- 
phies that  show  the  kind  of  training 
that  led  to  success. 

THE  COMMUNITY  OF  LIVING 
THINGS.  Published  by  the  Creative 
Educational  Society,  Mankato,  Min- 
nesota under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  $6.95 
each  volume  or  $34.75  per  set  of  five. 
—Here,  in  a five-volume  series,  is  the 
newest  achievement  in  nature  writ- 
ing, art  and  photography  by  Amer- 
ica’s greatest  authorities.  Contains 
600  pages  of  outstanding  full-page 
photographs,  authentic  information 
explaining  the  interrelationships  and 
interdependence  of  all  living  things 
in  a given  habitat  or  area.  Volume 
titles:  Field  and  Meadow,  Fresh  and 
Salt  Water,  City  Parks  and  Home 
Gardens,  Forest  and  Woodland,  and 
The  Desert. 

FIRST  RIFLE,  FIRST  CAMP- 
ING TRIP,  FIRST  FISH,  FIRST 
BOW  AND  ARROW  by  C.  B.  Colby. 
Published  by  Coward-McCann,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00  each.  This 
series  of  "first”  books  for  the  young 
outdoorsman  contains  clear  text  and 
effective  illustrations.  Each  and  every 
volume  in  the  series  would  make  an 
ideal  gift  for  a boy  or  girl  from  8 
to  12  years  of  age  who  is  just  starting 
out  along  the  outdoor  trail. 
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OUTDOOR  TUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Let's  Start  a Conservation  Club 


Part  II  Jt 


By  Ted 

ONCE  a conservation  club  has 
been  started,  the  next  job  is  to 
find  a good  place  to  meet.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  the  most  successful 
clubs  are  the  ones  that  have  their 
own  meeting  room,  which  is  avail- 
able at  any  time  for  regular  or  special 
meetings,  or  even  available  as  a work 
room  for  individual  members. 

One  of  the  top  conservation  clubs 
in  the  country  has  just  such  a room. 
It  is  available  to  any  member  at  any 
time,  who  wants  to  use  the  club 
library,  fly  tying  equipment,  hand- 
loading  facilities,  arrow  making  gear 
or  any  of  the  other  do-it-yourself 
equipment  which  the  club  has  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  acquired  in  the 
last  few  years. 

That  club’s  meeting  room  is  in  a 
school  basement.  Fortunately,  the 
room  has  an  outside  door.  The  club 
advisor  lives  nearby,  and  any  club 
member  wanting  to  use  the  room 
may  get  the  key  from  the  advisor. 

The  club  room  itself  was  once  a 
store  room,  filled  with  odds  and  ends 
of  school  furniture,  files  and  books. 
But  when  the  club  officers  and 
teacher-advisor  asked  to  use  the  room, 
and  decorate  it  as  a conservation  club 
meeting  room,  permission  was  quickly 
obtained. 

Club  members  helped  school 
officials  clean  it  out,  and  move  the 
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files  and  books  to  another  location. 
Some  of  the  school  furniture  was  s( 
kept,  for  temporary  use.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  room  was  rather  drab.  But 
you  should  see  it  now.  a 

In  a very  few  months,  with  money 
they  raised  themselves,  plus  a few  f 
contributions,  that  club  has  a very  ( 
comfortable  meeting  room,  with  its 
own  furniture.  Built-in  cabinets  hold 
equipment  for  fly  tying,  making 
archery  gear,  hand  loading,  finishing 
gun  stocks  or  making  gun  cases.  Built- 
in  book  shelves  hold  a rather  com- 
plete library  of  outdoor  and  conser- 
vation books,  plus  outdoor  maga- 
zines. Fluorescent  lighting  and  light 
colored  walls  make  that  basement  I 
room  a delightful  place  to  meet  or 
work,  and  scarcely  a day  passes  in 
winter  or  summer  when  it  is  not  in 
use. 

One  of  the  first  and  biggest  jobs 
for  a new  club  is  to  find  such  a place 
to  meet.  If  a centrally  located  school 
does  not  have  such  a room,  or  space 
where  such  a room  could  be  fixed 
up,  perhaps  an  adult  sportsman’s 
club  does.  Many  clubs  have  their  own 
buildings  with  unused  space.  Other  1 
possibilities  are  church  basements, 
volunteer  fire  houses,  or  a similar 
building  in  town.  It  is  possible  too, 
that  someone  has  an  unused  barn  or 
garage  that  might  be  converted  into 
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a meeting  room.  It  is  not  desirable, 
in  the  long  run,  to  spend  time  and 
money  improving  the  basement  of 
one  of  the  members.  Suppose  he  loses 
interest,  goes  away  to  school,  or 
moves.  The  time  and  money  is 
wasted.  The  best  idea  for  a meeting 
room  is  to  find  a place  such  as  a 
school  or  other  public  or  semi-public 
building  where  meeting  space  will  be 
a permanent  thing  rather  than  a 
temporary  proposition. 

Decorating  the  Meeting  Room 

Conservation  club  meeting  rooms 
are  much  more  interesting  when  they 
have  a real  outdoor  atmosphere. 
Creating  this  atmosphere  does  not 
necessarily  involve  spending  money. 
The  chances  are  that  members  them- 
selves can  build  what  is  needed,  or 
get  the  necessary  “props”  from  home 
or  from  local  sportsmen.  As  a starter, 
a few  mounted  game  birds— water- 
fowl,  pheasants,  quail  or  grouse;  a 
few  duck  decoys;  a few  good  hunting 
or  fishing  pictures;  color  plates  of 


trout  flies;  two  or  three  old  guns, 
and  conservation  charts  or  pictures 
all  may  probably  be  “begged  or  bor- 
rowed” at  little,  if  any  cost. 

Local  sporting  goods  stores  get  a 
load  of  display  material  each  year 
from  manufacturers.  Many  times 
these  displays,  posters  or  pictures  are 
full  color  reproductions  or  cut-outs 
of  game  birds  and  animals.  Many 
times  too,  a little  work  with  a razor 
blade  can  remove  the  advertising 
part  of  the  poster,  leaving  only  an 
attractive  cut-out  of  a pheasant,  deer 
or  grouse. 

Many  advertisers  in  outdoor  maga- 
zines, or  the  magazines  themselves, 
sell  color  plates  suitable  for  framing. 
Some  decoy  manufacturers  sell 
samples  of  their  products  for  a dollar 
and  a half,  or  so,  or  local  sportsmen 
may  be  talked  into  contributing  one 
decoy  each  from  the  rig  to  decorate 
the  meeting  room. 

In  any  case,  if  each  member  ob- 
tained one  item  of  decoration,  a good 


CLUB  MEETING  ROOMS  are  much  more  interesting  if  they  are  attractively  decorated 
using  an  outdoor  motif.  Most  of  the  materials  can  be  obtained  locally  at  low  cost. 
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start  would  be  made  toward  provid- 
ing an  outdoor  atmosphere  for  the 
club  meeting  room. 

An  Outdoor  Place  to  Meet 

In  addition  to  a place  for  regular 
monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings 
indoors,  it’s  desirable  that  a conser- 
vation club  have  an  outdoor  place 
to  meet. 

Such  activities  as  22  caliber  or 
regular  trap  shooting;  target  shooting 
on  a range;  skish  tournaments  and 
archery  shooting  all  require  some 
sort  of  an  outdoor  location.  If  this 
can  be  combined  with  an  area  where 
the  club  can  carry  out  its  own  habitat 
improvement  program  and  thus 
create  a model  conservation  area,  so 
much  the  better. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  members  has 
an  acre  or  two  on  a farm  that  could 
be  formally  leased  to  the  club  for  “a 
dollar  a year  and  other  considera- 
tions.” Perhaps  an  adult  sportsmen’s 
club  has  some  land  that  could  be 
used.  In  any  case,  a club  project  com- 
mittee with  the  help  of  the  advisor 
and  members  of  the  sponsoring  group 
should  make  an  effort  to  find  some 
place  out  in  the  country  where  a rifle 
range  could  be  built,  a trap  shoot 
established  arid  an  archery  range  or 
field  archery  course  set  up.  Almost 
any  place  where  grass  may  be  cut 
short  could  be  used  for  skish— the 
sport  of  accuracy  casting  at  targets 
with  bait,  fly,  spinning  and  surf  fish- 
ing outfits. 

just  as  the  meeting  room  should 
be  of  a permanent  nature,  so  should 
this  outdoor  area.  It’s  very  discourag- 
ing indeed  to  spend  time  and  energy 
developing  such  an  area  only  to  have 
become  unavailable  in  a year  or  two. 

Many  times,  farmers  will  allow  a 
corner  of  their  farm  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  and  a farm  pond,  if 
they  are  convinced  it  is  for  a worth- 
while purpose.  The  best  way  to  con- 
vince them  is  to  offer  to  help  them 
doing  such  things  as  planting  trees 
or  wildlife  food  shrubs,  planting 
grass  along  waterways  to  reduce  ero- 


sion or  to  help  in  a woodlot  manage- 
ment program. 

Earning  Money  for  Club  Activities 

Some  club  activities  may  require 
some  money.  It  may  take  time  for  the 
club  to  build  up  a treasury,  so  as  a 
starter  it  is  very  helpful  if  the  club 
sponsor  makes  a contribution  to  help 
get  the  treasury  started.  But  if  this 
isn’t  possible,  the  club  can  get  along 
until  its  members  put  their  imagina- 
tion to  work  and  raise  their  own 
funds.  Many  times  too,  a sponsor  is 
much  more  willing  to  help  out 
financially  when  it  becomes  obvious 
that  club  members  can  help  them- 
selves by  raising  their  own  money. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  a dues  paying  system  for  mem- 
bers. The  dues  need  not  be  much— 
twenty-five  cents  per  meeting  for  ex- 
ample or  fifty  cents  per  month  per 
member  would  soon  build  up  a 
treasury  large  enough  to  provide 
simple  refreshments  once  a month  at 
a meeting  and  to  pay  return  postage 
on  films  that  are  used  as  part  of  meet- 
ing room  programs. 

But  such  club  projects  as  meeting 
room  decoration,  building  up  a club 
library  or  building  a National  Rifle 
Association  approved  rifle  range,  may 
require  more  money  than  dues  would 
pay  for.  Club  members  then  would 
need  to  find  some  money-making 
project.  Here  are  a few  ideas. 

Selling  Christmas  trees,,  greens  or 
wreaths.  Many  youth  groups  for 
many  years  have  added  to  their 
treasury  by  buying  Christmas  trees 
at  wholesale  prices  and  selling  them 
at  retail,  starting  just  after  Thanks- 
giving. Usually,  they  get  free  space 
at  a sales  lot  in  or  on  the  edge  of 
town  and  many  people  buy  from 
them  when  they  know  the  proceeds 
go  to  a worthwhile  cause. 

Waste  Paper  Collections.  Regular 
collections  of  old  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  sale  to  scrap  dealers 
is  an  old  stand-by  money  earning 
project. 
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e-  Making  and  Selling  Bird  Feeders 
and  Nesting  Boxes.  First  find  a prac- 
tical and  easy  to  make  design  tor  a 
bird  house  or  bird  feeder.  Then  us- 
e ing  scrap  lumber  or  old  packing 
• boxes  or  crates,  work  out  a system  of 
i mass  producing  feeders  and  nesting 
, boxes.  The  cost  of  materials  should 
, be  so  small  that  proceeds  are  almost 
all  profit.  Set  the  price  low— $1.00  or 
less,  so  that  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  one 
than  to  make  one  yourself.  Rely  on 
quantity  sales  for  profit. 

Tree  Planting.  Many  times  state 
and  federal  agencies  as  well  as  private 
land  owners  pay  to  get  trees  or  shrubs 
planted— provided  they  are  planted 
correctly.  Get  in  touch  with  local 
forester  or  soil  conservation  service 
technician. 

Seed  Collection  or  Work  in  a 
Nursery.  Many  times  nurseries  buy 
seeds  or  need  help  in  weeding  seed- 
lings in  their  nursery.  Get  in  touch 
with  nursery  or  forester. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  CAMBRIA  COUNTY  last  year  proved  a happy  occasion  for  both  song- 
birds and  members  of  the  Girls  Conservation  Club  at  the  Cochran  Junior  High  School  of 
Johnstown.  The  attractive  feeders  displayed  in  these  photos  were  planned  and  made  by  the 
girls  under  the  tutelage  of  their  instructor,  Mrs.  Gilmore.  Girls  used  large  southern  pine 
cones  obtained  from  Farm  Forester  J.  E.  Lavely  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Forestry,  packed 
them  tightly  with  ground  suet,  added  a second  layer  of  a mixture  of  three  parts  suet  to 
one  part  cracked  corn  and  commercial  “peep”  mix  and  one  part  commercial  wild-bird  seed. 
More  than  100  of  these  feeders  were  sold  during  the  Christmas  season,  wrapped  in  plastic 
and  tied  with  green  and  red  ribbon. 


BIRD  HOUSE  BUILDING  makes  ideal  project  for  youth  groups,  such  as  these  cub  scouts 
of  Pack  200.  Hershey.  Use  a practical  but  easy  to  make  design  and  try  to  set  up  assembly 
line.  Houses  can  be  painted  or  stained  to  make  them  more  attractive  to  humans. 


Any  money  making  effort  should 
be  measured  against  this  yardstick: 
Is  the  Product  or  service  worth  the 
money?  No  “finance  drive”  should  be 
attempted  unless  the  product  or  serv- 
ice is  worth  the  money.  The  conser- 
vation club  is  not  a charitable  organ- 
ization. It  should  earn  its  own  way 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  if  it  wants 
public  acceptance  and  public  sup- 
port. 

Club  Emblems  and  Membership  Cards 

Most  clubs  have  membership  cards 
and  patches  or  emblems  that  may  be 
sewed  on  jackets  or  hunting  coats. 
Local  print  shops  can  print  mem- 
bership cards  very  inexpensively. 
Many  concerns  manufacture  emblems 
or  patches,  the  cost  depending  upon 
the  number  of  colors,  the  design  and 
the  quantity  ordered.  Members  should 
pay  for  emblems  themselves  rather 
than  having  the  cost  come  out  of  the 
club  treasury.  Then  they  can  pur- 
chase as  many  as  they  want— or  none 
at  all.  Membership  cards  should  be 
issued  only  to  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, as  defined  in  the  club  constitu- 
tion or  declaration  of  purpose.  A 
member  in  good  standing  is  usually 


one  who  has  attended  the  required 
number  of  meetings  and  who  is  paid 
up  in  his  dues. 


Meeting  Programs 

Meeting  programs  should  be 
planned  several  weeks  or  even  months 
in  advance  in  general  terms  and  in 
detail  a month  in  advance.  Very  often 
meetings  will  feature  special  speakers 
or  films  and  both  must  be  booked 
well  in  advance.  The  club  advisor 
and  the  local  state  conservation  man 
can  be  helpful  in  suggesting  speakers 
and  films.  A post  card  inquiry  to  the 
Game  Commission;  Fish  Commission; 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
all  in  Harrisburg  will  bring  a list  of 
available  films.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  Forest  Service;  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  also  have  films  that  are  avail- 
able free  of  charge.  Write  for  lists. 
Most  gun  and  fishing  tackle  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  boat  or  outboard 
manufacturers  also  have  films.  You 
can  find  their  addresses  in  any  out- 
door magazine. 

Speakers,  many  of  whom  will  have 
their  own  slides  or  films,  may  be  local 
conservation  technicians,  outdoor 
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writers,  sportsmen  or  other  outdoor 
hobbyists.  They  could  talk  on  such 
things  as  wildlife  management  in 
IPennsylvania,  fish  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania,  a recent  hunting  or 
fishing  trip,  hand-loading  or  fly  tying, 
bow  hunting  or  a number  of  other 
subjects.  But  they  are  busy  men  with 
schedules  made  out  long  in  advance. 
Invite  them  to  speak  several  weeks 
in  advance. 

Game  News  Help  in  Project  Planning 

As  a help  to  the  club  project  or 
activities  committee,  the  Game  News, 
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starting  in  January,  will  have  monthly 
suggestions  on  things  to  do  and  how 
to  do  them.  These  suggestions  are  all 
keyed  to  the  month  of  the  year  when 
they  will  appear,  and  are  also  keyed 
to  the  conservation  programs  of  estab- 
lished youth  groups— boy  and  girl 
scouts,  4-H  and  Future  Farmers. 

All  of  these  projects  are  fun  with 
a future.  They  are  fun  now,  as  you 
work  outdoors  with  a group  of  your 
best  friends— and  they  all  contribute 
in  one  way  or  another  to  better  hunt- 
ing in  the  future. 


Photo  Courtesy  Allentown  Call  Chronicle 


CHAMPION  MEMBER  GETTERS  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso 
ciation  were  honored  recently  by  the  organization  which  now  has  more  than  7,700  members. 

' Cal  Kern,  center,  of  Egypt,  Pa.,  is  shown  presenting  war  bond  prizes  to  William  Minmch, 
left,  of  Allentown,  and  Frank  Baddick  of  Tamaqua,  who  brought  in  673  new  members 
between  them  in  recent  drive. 


HUNTER’S  JACKPOT  was  hit  by  Raymond  Neidigh,  of  Howard,  during  the  1955  Penn- 
sylvania hunting  seasons.  Shown  above  with  his  trophies,  he  bagged  the  121/^-pound  wild 
turkey,  225-pound  black  bear  last  November  and  the  115-pound  deer  during  the  special 
antlerless  deer  season  in  December,  1955. 
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